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Art. I.—Report of the Association for the Aid and Benefit of 
Dressmakers and Milliners. London. 1848. 


We have not altogether shut the door of this Review against sub- 
" jects connected with the improvement of the female members of 
the Church. On the contrary, we have more than once addressed 
ourselves especially to our female readers ; and in pointing to the 
fair examples of saintly churchwomen of‘old, we endeavoured to pro- 
voke those of our own day to a godly rivalry in love and good 
works, hoping to see them tread in the shining footsteps of their 
great forerunners. We have had no reason to repent of these 
digressions from the sterner road of theological discussion ; and 
would rather hope that we raised some sparks of pious emulation, 
some warm desires to reach a higher standard of Christian service 
among the daughters of the Church. 

But as in our former remarks we concerned ourselves exclu- 
sively with the condition and duties of the higher orders, we are 
now minded to step out of that high cirele, where there is so much 
that is pure and good, and to descend, not only into the lower, 
but into the darker states of female life. We cannot content our- 
selves with showing only the brighter and purer side of the female 
portion of the community, while we are oppressed with the dreadful 
consciousness, that there is another portion in the midst of us 
which is given up to the advancement of the mystery of iniquity, 
which is undoing the work of God’s Spirit, and is itself undone, 
which is hurrying in sin and woe to the fiery indignation of God. 
_ It makes the heart ache to think how many tread, and we may 
add, with unwilling feet, the way of certain death ; how many, from 
the humbler classes, once daughters of the Church, are among the 
living instruments of the Evil One, and are entirely in his power ; 
how many who have been baptized, are now serving devils and 
doing the work of hell—ruined themselves, and now spreading 
ruin. We might wish to cast such a subject into the shade; we 
might like to pass by on the other side, and to turn away our 
thoughts from a question so full of pain, so beset by difficulties, 
so shunned, so feared by the over-refined and oyer-sensitive spirit 
of the age. But while we hear on all sides of the improved con- 
dition and altered temper of the Church; while we are congratu- 
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lating ourselves on the infusion of fresh life and activity into a 
once-dormant body; while, with much complacency, we are fasten- 
ing our eyes‘on the tokens of good that shine around us, we can- 
not but feel ourselves urged to point to one vast and hideous mass 
of living iniquity, which may well check our over-hasty congratu- 
lations and humble us to the very dust. There are, doubtless, 
signs of renewed and awakened life; there are gleams of hope in 
the Church’s sky; there are the stirrings of heart inspiring us 
with great thoughts; and we are far from wishing to depress or 
damp warm and ardent minds that turn from heavy times to the 
brightening horizon of the Church. But still let us face our true 
condition, and not throw a veil over the darker parts of our pre- 
sent state. The blots will not disappear, because we refuse to 
look; neither are we riding on a safe tide, when we shut our eyes 
to the rocks. And hence, if there are in the midst of us guilty 
multitudes of fallen women, who are contending daily against the 
Church, who are undermining those whom the Church is training 
up, who are sapping out the spiritual life of thousands of the 
opposite sex, and are themselves a sort of living suicides—but 
surely it is wise bravely to look this mighty evil in the face. 

With fallen women we have hardly dealt at all; the painfulness 
of the subject, the difficulty, the delicacy, have been among the 
excuses with which we have tried to shift off our responsibility ; 
but yet the responsibility is on us still. We have but to consider 
one great office of the Church, to see the burden of unfulfilled 
duties that rests upon us; we allude to her office as one who 
should call sinners to repentance; who should supply cells of 
penitence to returning wanderers; who should go after the lost 
sheep in the wilderness ; who should seek, as a mother, to reclaim 
her erring daughters as well as her erring sons; who should im- 
pose penitential discipline, and preach in all its fulness the great 
doctrine of Gospel repentance. 

Now we cannot but confess, that this office has been but feebly 
exercised, and this doctrine of repentance but only in part pro- 
claimed, and that with but little system and little discipline. First 
of all, as regards male penitents, we see them suffered to regain their 
place without any Church correction, however secret ; any confes- 
sion of sin. Those who have notoriously brought scandal on the 
Church have but to “ steady down,” as it is called, ‘‘ to turn over 
a new leaf,” and they are admitted, without any profession of 
penitence for that scandal, to the very fullest, highest privileges. 
The path of return is not rough or full of shame: there is no out- 
ward discipline for their outward acts of disobedience. 

And not only this, but the doctrine of repentance is but partly 
preached ; the need of restitution is left out; it is not insisted on 
in the cases of those who are known to have transgressed. Of 
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those who have given themselves to youthful lusts, and now grieve 
over their stained and dishonoured youth, how few have made 
restitution !—how few have been pressed to make it! Even when 
they have been brought to positive seriousness of life, they do not 
try to heal those very wounds which they have made, or to give 
alms for the reformation of that very class of sinners which they 
have helped to swell. ‘They may be merciful to the poor, generous 
to hospitals, promoters of schools, contributors to churches; in 
these various ways the feeling of penitence instinctively breaks 
forth: they want to do something in an opposite direction to 
their former life, and they seize hold of these more prominent 
channels in which to cast their penitential offerings. But if 
the doctrine of repentance were fully taught or fully preached, 
besides these acts of general mercy, penitential gifts would be 
required for the advancement of purity, for the restoration of the 
fallen of the opposite sex. ‘To give to schools is not to make re- 
stitution for the lusts of the flesh. Repentance has not borne its 
own proper fruit. Alas! what little difficulty would there be in 
supporting ten times the number of female penitentiaries, if male 
penitents had acted up to the principle of restitution! if, in 
the very way in which they sinned, they endeavoured to make 
amends ! | 

In this way then, that is, from this imperfect teaching, the male 
penitent really suffers; he regains his place too easily, and is not 
pressed to perform the penitential act proper to his peculiar sin ; 
his penitence finds vents, voluntarily, in self-chosen and less 
appropriate. alms-giving. It would be clearly good for him to 
concern himself in the recovery of the fallen daughters of the 
Church; as he has helped to increase that degraded company of 
most wretched sinners, so in his altered and repentant state 
should he be taught to lessen, by all possible means, that guilty 
host of outcast women. But how fearful is the wrong done to 
these female wanderers, when the male penitent is not urged to 
restitution! Not only does “e fail to bring forth the proper fruit 
of repentance, but they fail to have the benefit of his repentance : 
that fruit would have been for their gain; but as he directs his 
penitential feelings into other channels, they are left to wander 
without hope, to sin without any to call them from their sin; nay, 
as is often the case, when they arise and go to the few peniten- 
tial hospitals that seem to invite them to enter in, they are driven 
from the doors for want of room. As it is, we venture to say, 
that not one among a thousand male penitents has ever done 
more than feel sorrow for his companions in sin. 

Not only, however, is the doctrine of repentance softened down 
towards the men who err, but as it fails in severity on the one 
side, it exceeds in severity on the other: men are too easily lifted 
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up, women are too pitilessly cast down; too little of stern disci- 
pline is used towards the one, while all the vials of human wrath 
and condemnation are poured out upon the other. The one suffer 
too little, the other too much. As the legitimate discipline of 
the Church is relaxed, so the irregular discipline substituted in 
its place wants that principle of equity, of impartiality, of pity 
mixed with strictness, which characterizes all the sentences of the 
Church. How well might the sin-stained daughters of the Church 
yearn for the very severest forms of her discipline! The world 
passes upon them a practical excommunication far sterner, far 
more pitiless, far more intolerable than the heaviest excommuni- 
cation of the Church; for, by the one, they are cast out for ever 
from the pale of social intercourse and fellowship, whereas the 
other casts them out for a season only, that, being chastened for 
their profit and put to shame, they may be moved to repentance. 
When repentance comes, then the door again is opened; the 
wanderer is welcomed home; the sentence is reversed; the sin- 
ner is reconciled to the Church, and, after a certain penitential 
progress, is admitted into full communion, full fellowship with the 
elect. How can we compare with this strict, yet merciful, sys- 
tem the conduct of the world towards these offenders? On them, 
indeed, the world hurls its fearful ‘* Anathema Maranatha,” the 
words of eternal excommunication, and the door of its pardon is 
closed for ever against youthful sin in one sex, which it over-easily 
forgives and forgets in the other. 

Nay, if we venture to speak of pity, or of milder forms of treat- 
ment, we run risks of being accused of a morbid sympathy for the 
vicious ; of encouraging the young to hurry into the ways of vice, 
by offering them a place of repentance, by preaching evangelical 
repentance, by holding forth the hope of forgiveness, and by giving 
them opportunities for the amendment of life. And yet, as 
though this strange fear of telling fallen women that they may 
be forgiven were deserving of marked reproach, there is no class 
of sinners so often specified in the Gospels as receiving our Lord’s 
forgiveness. 

While, indeed, we speak of pity, we must not forget the cireum- 
stances under which so many fall; we take no true view of the 
degree of sinfulness in such a sin, if we set it apart from all its 
surrounding circumstances, and then gaze at it abstractedly. 
Commonly, however, this sin is considered in an abstract way, or 
rather, it is looked upon in its worst circumstances; fallen women 
are commonly supposed to have yielded to an inordinate love of 
pleasure—to have given rein to their lust—to have been driven on 
solely by passion, and thus to have fallen, This is supposed to 
be the ordinary history of those who are now treading an un- 
ceasing round of sin. Now, even if this were a true picture of 
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the state of the case, we should ask for pity for those whom pas- 
sion has blinded and betrayed: even to them the doctrine of re- 
pentance should be preached ; they are not castaways or repro- 
bates at once, whatever they may become; one short course of 
indulged passion is not to shut them out from all sound of the 
hope of pardon. To have fallen once is not a Gospel synonym for 
lasting excommunication. Let it be true, that they had good 
euides in their youth, happy homes, kind parents, holy training, 
gifts of God’s Spirit, stirring voices of conscience in the midst of 
their sin—still, we say, they should not be utterly given up, 
though they went against all these restraining influences. 

But, as a matter of fact, we are treating an exception as a rule. 

All the writers who have studied this question, whether English, 
Scotch, or French, agree in telling us, that we misjudge the case, 
if we suppose that the mass of women fall simply by the force of 
unbridled passion, of an unrestrained and unruly love of pleasure. 
However disinclined we may be to give up our accustomed view 
of this class of sinners, yet the more we read and the more we 
inquire of those competent to speak, the more we shall be con- 
vineed that, though guilty pleasure may come in as a partial in- 
citement to sin, the stronger tempters are altogether of a different 
kind. Jn short, inquiry will help to soften our feelings towards 
these our erring sisters, by setting before us the many palliating 
circumstances which have combined in most cases to lessen the 
wilfulness of the fall. 
. Thus the writers we allude to unanimously place Poverty among 
the principal and most active causes of female dishonour. Over- 
work and under-pay stand out as the most prominent temptations 
to this sin. When, indeed, we are told, that the various kinds of 
sempstresses yield the largest quota to these sinful hosts, it needs 
no prophet’s eye to detect the hand of Poverty in the act of beck- 
oning them on to sin. Poverty, poverty, we repeat, is often the 
principal, and pleasure the second, in these cruel woundings of 
girls souls. ‘*‘ What,”—we quote from a copy of Zhe Tvmes which 
is before us,—‘‘ What,” asked Mr. Norton of the prisoner, *‘ were 
you paid for making these shirts?” 

‘« Prisoner.—2s. 6d. a dozen, your worship, or 23d. a piece.” 

“« Mr. Norton.— What, 23d. a piece! Well, that seems to be 
an improvement ; for I recollect a memorable case which came 
before me, where two women were paid only 1$d. a shirt for what 
they made; but, from the exposure that then took place ‘of this 
system of starvation and hard work, I was in hope the practice 
was much improved.” 

We again take up The Times, of the same period last year, and 
extract another case. ‘‘ In answer to a question from the magis- 
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trate, the witness stated that the price paid by the warehouse 
for making the shirts was only 1s. 6d. per dozen ; and that she 
was paid at the rate of 1s. 3d. per dozen; but although, out of 
that, she had to provide the needles and thread for the work, 
she allowed the prisoner the same amount as she received. The 
constable who captured the prisoner said, that upon going to the 
house where she lodged, he found her in a miserable attic, entirely 
destitute of either furniture or food, and still stretched upon her 
bed, which consisted of a heap of rags in one of the corners of 
the room. She was evidently very wretched, and in the last state . 
of destitution, and handed him a duplicate for the articles, which 
she said she had pledged to save herself from starvation. When 
asked if she wished to say any thing, the prisoner, who was very 
much agitated, assured the magistrate that what she had stated 
to the officer was the fact. With even incessant application, she 
could not make more than three shirts a day, which only produced 
her 33d.; and as she found it impossible to exist upon that, she 
was obliged to pledge the work, upon which she obtained 3s. 6d.” 

Facts like these, which, alas! might be multiplied to any extent 
by those conversant with needlewomen’s pay in our larger towns, 
reveal an intensity of trial and a violence of temptation not easily 
to be withstood. Whether it shall be theft or dishonour to the 
exhausted frame and the weakened, hunger-maddened mind, seem 
the only points left for choice, and may depend somewhat upon 
the natural passion or appetites of the various women; and we 
must not think that in such an hour, when the mind is in the 
midst of. vibrations the most terrible, doubting whether hunger 
can be driven off, or whether sin has become something like a 
necessity, we must not think that strong religious principle is at 
the beck of the agonized soul; we must not think that a tithe of 
these poor women have had any thing of religious instruction, or 
any thing to confirm the scanty instruction which had been picked 
up by short attendance at school. The educational statistics of 
our larger towns show us how little the schoolmaster has been 
abroad among the bulk of the population; while of those who 
have been able to pick up some scraps of religious knowledge, the 
greater part have been hurried into busy life too soon to have 
received any deep impressions, and have been under no religious 
control in the most critical period of their life. We must not, 
therefore, lay all the blame upon those who fall into sin under 
such circumstances: we see defects both in our social and our 
ecclesiastical system, which, in all fairness, must be taken into 
account as palliating the errors of the poor. 

In speaking of the effects of Poverty as a tempter on the masses 
of women employed as sempstresses, we will turn to another class 
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which also yields a large number of deserters to the ranks of sin 
—we allude to the race of inferior servants, who have the hardest 
places and the worst pay. On this point we will quote a leading 
article of The Times of June last, which was occasioned by a very 
painful letter, detailing the course of the friendless and orphan 
children who are reared in our unions. 


“Our readers will hardly fail to remember a letter which appeared in 
these columns the week before last, on the miserable prospects of a 
Jarge number of the female population in this and other great cities. 
. . - . The writer observes, ‘On attending a short time since at the 
workhouse of our parishes, I was struck by the happy, contented, and 
generally prepossessing appearance of a hundred or two little girls, who 
were playing in the court; and I inquired of the master, in the course 
of conversation, what usually became of them after leaving the work- 
house. His reply was startling and horrifying in the highest degree. 
‘ Why, sir, he replied, I am sorry to say, that five out of every six, if 
not nine out of every ten, become street-walkers. They leave here at 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, and are usually put to the poorer sort of 
housekeepers, who, for the most part, are uneducated people, and use 
the poor girls badly, expecting them to do the part of grown-up 
women; and so they come back to us two or three times over, till they 
are about seventeen or eighteen, when, instead of coming back, they 
take to the streets.” I inquired whether this was the case in other Lon- 
don workhouses. He replied, ‘Yes,’ he thought so. Can any thing be 
more tetrible to contemplate? The Bishop of Salisbury, in his last 
Charge, made some observations of very much the same melancholy pur- 
port. He, too, had been struck with the externals of the Union schools, 
the neatness, the regularity, the happy and well-fed appearance of the 
girls, and their progress in their studies. He had, however, subse- 
quently ascertained that, as a general rule, they turn out very ill. So 
convinced are we that such must be the case, that we have often wished, 
yet almost feared, to see a faithful record of the future lives of these 
children. Where children are brought up under the care of parents or 
friends, their conduct and fortunes are a matter of the deepest concern to 
a vigilant circle. In these humble materials consists the historical 
knowledge of the poor. The consciousness of occupying a place in 
the daily thoughts of affectionate friends or inquisitive neighbours, has 
a great effect in sustaining the moral sentiment in the hour of tempta- 
tion. The poorest child knows that in the deepest recesses of life, and 
the farthest corners of the land, it is surrounded by a cloud of witnesses 
in those who have known it from its childhood, who will expect to hear 
of its career, who will ask for tidings, and will judge that no news must 
needs be the worst. Thus a golden tie still binds to her rural home 
the poor girl who does hard service in a dingy back street of the metro- 
polis. The unhappy units of life, turned out of the great pauper 
machine, possess no such aids. To them, heartless functionaries supply 
the place of parents and friends; and their companions in the race of 
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life only vie for the priority of their fall. What human eye weeps for 
the poor workhouse-girl, sunk to her irrecoverable doom? As she falls 
so must she lie. Down she sinks to the bottom, and the ocean of life 
rolls over her as if no such thing as she had ever seen the light of day.” 


In these facts we have been bringing our readers among the 
stern realities of life and of life’s temptations ; and some perhaps 
who have treated female error as though it were all a matter of 
wildness, may be softened into pity as they place before their 
mind the starvation of the drudging, dreary needlewomen, or the 
trials of friendless workhouse girls in the grinding service which 
they are compelled to take. 

While we were writing these lines, an Appeal reached us on 
behalf of schools in Devonport, with a fresh view of the poverty 
which tempts another class—the families of sea-faring men in our 
various ports. The ‘‘ Appeal” (a very interesting one it is) tells 
us that— ? 

“The situation of a sailor’s family is peculiarly forlorn and unpro- 
tected. It is but seldom blessed with a father’s watchful eye; added 
to which, a sailor, from his habits, is proverbially ignorant and careless 
of domestic concerns. ‘The mother is compelled to eke out the allow- 
ance reserved by the Government from her husband’s pay, amounting 
to about 4s. 6d. a week, by employments away from home, as hawking 
fish about the streets of Devonport and other neighbouring towns; or 
she toils day by day with her needle at plain-work or stay-making, to 
add a trifle (seldom more than 2d. or 3d. a day) towards their support. 
Meanwhile the little ones are generally neglected, exposed to contact 
with evil in every shape, almost without check or hindrance. A large 
portion of the girls, after they reach the age of twelve or thirteen years, 
are lost to God. A few go to service: the greater part either grow up 
in idle habits at home, or for wages of id. or 1gd. a day are congre- 
gated together in the houses of persons who take in needlework from 
the shops: deprived of religion or moral instruction, they contaminate 
one another. Pride, levity, and fondness of dress, thus fostered, pre- 
pare them for entire degradation.” 


But we will now pass from the power of poverty, coupled with 
over-work, to the effects of over-work alone on the bodily and 
spiritual frame. We are told by the writers upon this subject, 
that not only the inferior ranks of sempstresses help largely to fill 
our streets with sin, but that the higher classes of workwomen, 
the young girls in notable milliners’ establishments, swell the 
stream of guilt. No wonder. When we examine the mode of 
life which the better class of milliners’ assistants are wont to spend, 
we are not surprised to hear of their fall, even though want does 
not goad them on. Over-work is, of itself, a tempter of great 
strength; it must beso; God’s law of labour cannot be oyer- 
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done without loss to body or soul, or both. Once let persons be 
‘forced to over-ride their strength, and exceed that sentence of 
toil which is upon Adam’s family, and we must expect, as a neces- 
sary consequence, bodily and spiritual prostration : we must expect 
either early decay of bodily powers or demoralization, or both. ‘The 
factory inquiries reveal frightful views of distorted limbs, diseased 
and emaciated frames, weakened minds, and utter oblivion of all 
religious truth and principle. Now we believe the detestable 
principles of the old factory system are widely at work at this 
very hour, in a large number of milliners’ establishments ; that 
is, though the assistants or apprentices may be fairly paid, they are 
fearfully over-worked. 

Mr. Paget’s excellent tale of ‘“‘ The Pageant,” which our readers 
may remember, is, we fear, ‘an ower true tale ;” it holds good at 
this very day; and though he erred in pointing to a particular 
house, and spoke of facts which it was hard to substantiate in law, 
yet his account of the sufferings of young milliners generally, 
without reference either to the better or worse class of houses, 
was not over-coloured. Indeed, with all the exertions which 
that tale and other revelations caused to be made on behalf of 
the young dressmakers, the improvement in their condition has 
been but slight, and that condition is indeed most terrible. Thus, 
the Report of ‘ The Association for the Aid and Benefit of Dress- 
makers and Milliners” for the past year tells us, that ‘the 
Committees have caused express inquiries to be made respecting 
the hours of work, both in London and in the country towns ; 
and the information received justifies them in stating, that, 
although there are still, unhappily, numerous exceptions, a marked 
amelioration has on the whole been the result of the efforts made 
by the Association. The reduction which has already been effected 
must in itself be satisfactory to all who contributed towards the 
attainment of so desirable an object.” Most rosy and hopeful 
words! but we descend abruptly from these cheerful strains to 
something like a “‘ dead march,” a lamentable conclusion. ‘“ But,” 
—that chillmg, wintry “but,” always ready to freeze hope,—‘ but 
the Committees are still more gratified to learn that there is, at the 
present time, @ general impression among those who are connected 
with this occupation, that at no very distant period the hours of 
work will be reduced to twelve per diem!” Can this be true 
in a Christian land? Are the delicate frames of mere girls 
ground down, exhausted, withered, by this inhuman trade,—by 
labour, that runs over the twelve hours of man’s day of labour ? 
Are all the show and glitter and gaiety and fine apparel and 
fashionable attire of the women of higher rank bought at the 
price of such suffering of mind and body as is involved in labours 
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of such length? Is it. true that the female drudges of the higher 
female world are oppressed with something that approaches the 
reality of Egyptian bondage? Talk of slavery abroad,—surely 
we want a Wilberforce at home; surely the step of humanity 
must now move amid silks and satins, and there find, in the midst 
of rustling brocades and gay bonnets and wreaths of flowers, the 
pale victims of English cruelty. 

The first causes of all these unholy tasks are to be found in the 
unthinking crowd of refined women, who flutter in the luxurious 
and elegant scenes of gay life. With these frightful facts of 
female suffering, the gay plumage that we see abroad drives our 
thoughts into the heated rooms where the exhausted and fainting 
girls prepare the show, and ball-room splendour seems like a 
guilty sight, as we remember the midnight watches of those who 
deck the female part of those brilliant scenes. 

Alas! alas! what is going on in the midst of us? What under- 
eurrents of misery there are, which do not meet the eye as it 
glances along the glittering shops of our large towns! The world 
has a gay frontispiece, but there are hideous pages in the book. 
Think of these multitudes of girls, living upon “the general im- 
pression ” which they are to be “ gratified to learn,” that “‘ at no 
very distant period ”—some ten years, we suppose—“ the hours of 
work will be reduced to twelve per diem! God help you, poor 
children of the needle! sadder words we never read; surely we 
may say, that, not only ‘‘ hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” 
but that hope is itself an unhopeful thing, when we are to cheer 
ourselves with the prospect of twelve hours’ toil “at no distant 
period.” There are indeed exceptions to these fearful practices ; 
we know of those who rule their establishments in the fear of 
God, and, being deeply warmed with the principles of the Church, 
truly care for those over whom they are put in charge. May 
their number be increased, for they are but few as yet ! 

And what comes of all this over-work ? for to this point we must 
return. ‘The results may be guessed; the young dress makers 
are utterly unfit to meet temptation ; mind and body being over- 
taxed, are unequal to contend with the suggestions of evil, whether 
in themselves or others ; the whole system is in a weak and morbid 
state, overwrought, and fluctuating between nervous excitement 
and depression. After more than twelve hours’ toil, can we 
expect the well-balanced, well-judging, calm, and self-possessed 
mind? Can the soul be in its healthful and vigorous state, so as 
to be able to resist temptation with all the vigour needful for the 
victory? Surely the poor victims are caught by the tempter 
when they are least prepared; andif any milk of human kindness 
or equity runs in our veins, we must at least mix pity with reproof 
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when we see them fall under such trying circumstances. Nor 
is it surprising that they should in some sort rush to ruin. While 
some in their weakened state are besieged and fall, others, when 
the hated wheel of labour stops at last, yearn for some pleasure to 
fill the little pause, some excitement to stimulate the sinking pulse, 
some mirth and cheerfulness to brighten the scanty leisure of this 
dreary, drudging life. This love of pleasure, at all times natural 
in the young, is of course apt to take a morbid turn when all the 
frame, bodily and spiritual, is in a morbid state; and we may be 
sure that excess of toil will always have a reaction in excess of 
pleasure ; the one extreme is the parent of the other ; the string 
of the bow, stretched too tightly, breaks at last; the mind and 
body, strained beyond their due mark, become disordered and 
unstrung. Hence, the fevered lip is tempted to quaff the cup of 
guilty pleasure, which, in its cooler hour, it would have spurned 
for guileless relaxation. 

Having seen, then, another form of temptation which besets 
the females of the lower ranks of life, we will pass from the fruits 
of over-work to still another cause of ruin that prevails in our 
manufacturing towns,—the mixture of sexes in factories. In 
factories certainly great improvement is taking place; but im- 
provement is a comparative term, and effects the most frightful 
follow the combination of girls and youths, as it is at present 
managed. The evils of this combination are indeed ageravated 
by one of the causes of sin just discussed,—we mean, over-work ; 
there comes an inordinate love of pleasure, especially of sensual 
pleasure, where the true law of labour has been transgressed. 
We were lately told by one before whom the painful fact had been 
brought, that, out of a large number of factory girls, confirmed 
last year in one of the largest manufacturing towns of the north, 
not one had kept her purity. All had fallen; all came as peni- 
tents to that holy rite. <A large portion of this mischief was laid 
to the mixture of sexes at time of work, or to the congregating 
of the young when work ceased. We must remember also, as 
bearing upon this particular point, that the promiscuous living of 
the poor in their own homes paves the way to ruin, by loosening 
true notions of purity and decency in early life: the principle of 
modesty has been diluted at home, and thus, when the girl grows 
up, and is thrown with companions of the opposite sex, she has 
not, so to speak, a fair start ; she does not come properly armed 
for the attack; her modesty has already been lowered, and the 
bloom of natural feeling has been rubbed off. The dwellings of 
the poor, whether in town or country, Jay the foundation of much 
sin; and we hail the erection of model lodging-houses as one of 
the greatest and most practical instruments for the improvement 
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of the morals and modesty of the poor. Mr. Talbot, the secretary 
of ‘‘ The London Society for the Protection of Young Iemales,” 
gives us some fearful facts relative to the condition of the dwell- 
ings of the poor. We will furnish our readers with a single 
sainple of these facts. ‘* From a paper read by C. Bowles Fripp, 
Ksq., at the statistical section of the meeting of the British 
Association, it appears that in Bristol there were in 1839, 


556 families, each occupying part of a room. 
2,224 . : ; ° » one room only. 
2,412. . . : . close and confined apartments. 
4,752 children above seven years old sleeping in the same room with 
their parents.” 


We need not indeed multiply facts of this kind, as even in the 
best country parishes it is hard to find cottages sufficiently large, 
or so well arranged, as to accommodate the inmates with due 
regard to proper separation of sexes. Neither will we speak at 
large upon the defects of education, the want of schools, the 
hurried preparation for confirmation, the example of parents, the 
fascination of attentions from persons of higher rank than them-. 
selves ; all of which are to be considered when we pass judgment 
on the fallen daughters of the Church. Enough, we trust, has 
been shown to dissipate the idea, strongly fixed in many minds, 
that the mass of erring women go astray out of mere wantonness 
and love of pleasure ; and to prove that there is a host of palliating 
circumstances that greatly lessen the wilfulness of their sin. We 
think, too, that what we have said is enough to show there is 
urgent need for considering and for improving the condition of 
the whole race of women in the lower ranks of life. There must 
be some great defects in the social system, where vice can fairly 
claim for itself so large a number of palliating circumstances ; 
and while we freely confess the need of an expanded ecclesiastical 
system, to give educational and other direct religious advantages 
to the poor, yet over-work and over-labour come rather within the 
scope of civil jurisdiction, guided by a Christian spirit. 

Now we must not sit down in the bewildered inactivity of despair, 
as though all these social evils breaking out into so much vice 
were beyond a remedy. Many remedies may be required, and 
many may be difficult to procure; but still the improvement of 
the female population is, at least, to be attempted, even though 
there may seem small prospects of any considerable success. For 
ourselves, looking to these two great tempters, poverty and over- 
work, whether acting alone or in concert, we cannot but be con- 
vinced that a vigorous, well-directed, and well-managed system of 
female emigration, stands out at once as the most effectual means 
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of checking these strong enticements to sin. ‘To drain off to 
some degree the surplus female population, is the work that at 
once presents itself to our thoughts. We may increase schools, 
multiply churches, but these will not raise wages nor buy bread. 
They may help the besieged to hold out longer in time of siege, 
but this is all; thirteen or fourteen hours of work in a close room 
eannot be borne without hurt both to soul and body; and we 
little know the power of hunger in loosening principle, where 
principle has taken root. We must reduce the number, to 
reduce the temptations of women; and if we treat them as so 
many “hands,” the business-like and mechanical view of the sex, 
we find, that while we have an excess at home, there is a great 
demand for these living implements of industry abroad. Our 
colonies ask for female immigration. The last of the colonization 
circulars issued by Government, furnishes us with the most 
authentic accounts of the want of women, while so many thou- 
sands are pining in England for the very scantiest subsistence. 
In New Brunswick we are told that ‘‘ labour, such as the business 
of the country requires, is both scarce and dear; and that 1000 
good and healthy labourers (with their families, equal to 5000 
souls) would find employment.” Of South Australia it is said, 
that ‘‘ young unmarried females, who emigrate to South Australia 
without friends or relations on board, are, on arriving in the 
colony, at once removed from the vessel, bringing them to a 
house in Adelaide, where every necessary comfort is in readiness 
for their reception. They are placed under the immediate con- 
trol of a matron; and a committee of ladies have benevolently 
undertaken to assist them in finding suitable employment :” this 
is proof enough of the demand. In New Zealand we read that 
‘‘dairy women and respectable female servants were much 
wanted.” When we come to wages, we have evidence of the 
want, not of needlewomen, but of servants. In New South 
Wales, a plain cook’s wages vary from 24/. to 28/. per annum ; 
dairymaids, from 17/. to 25/.; housemaids, from 18/. to 284/. 
In Van Diemen’s Land the same class of servants varies from 
10/. to 25/7. per annum; and needlewomen in that colony can 
obtain 20/. to 30/. a year. To a well-governed system of female 
emigration we therefore look, as the means of raising the price of 
female labour here to such a height as to supply at least the 
necessaries of life, and to prevent the exhaustion of the frame by 
over-work. 

As regards the female population that remains at home, many 
measures for its improvement present themselves. Increased 
provision in the dwellings of the poor, better arrangement and 
sub-division of rooms, are points deeply to be considered by all 
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owners of such property. The matter should be more looked 
into; country Squires may profitably traverse their estates, and 
inspect the accommodation which their cottages afford. In such 
an inspection they will find much to shock them; and, doubtless, 
many will be moved to lessen the evils which, for want of inquiry, 
they little suspect to exist. In large towns, so great is the num- 
ber of friendless and orphan girls who live by the needle, and are 
condemned to hide themselves in wretched comfortless attics, that 
we feel, if more cheerful and comfortable houses could be pro- 
vided for them after their work, many would be saved from the 
ways of sin. A model-lodging for needlewomen would, we con- 
ceive, be a great boon; and if there were a common hall for 
breakfast and tea, they might, by their combined resources, have 
sufficient nourishment as well as fellowship. Such a house placed 
under rule, and conducted on good principles, might save many 
a lonely girl from seeking for false excitement, and hurrying from 
her silent dreary garret to gay scenes of dissipation. We will 
not venture to do more than allude to the more religious preven- 
tives that are now urgently required: more schools, increased 
pastoral visitation and watchfulness, plainer speaking in our pul- 
pits on the lusts of the flesh, according to Apostolic examples, 
warmer religious instruction in the schools we raise, longer and 
more careful preparation for confirmation—these are points which 
press themselves into our minds, but on which we will not trust 
ourselves to speak at length. 

While we are thus hopefully busying ourselves with fair 
schemes for the prevention of female vice, we feel ourselves © 
drawn back to the consideration of their state who have already 
fallen. Preventive measures may benefit the children that are 
growing up in the perilous atmosphere of the lower walks of life, 
but there are thousands already sick in soul, already under the 
power of sin, already leprous and unclean. What is to be done 
for that large mass of women, young in years, yet deeply steeped 
in sin? We have considered the palliating circumstances under 
which so many fall; we have required that these circumstances 
should be fairly weighed in the measurement of their guilt, under 
the full impression that the just and candid consideration of their 
case would rouse pity and deep compassion ; we are sure that 
these feelings of pitifulness will rise in those who have hitherto 
too hastily condemned or left the fallen to lie in the pit, as though 
it were a wilful and self-chosen fall. But if there is cause for 
compassion, then surely it is not enough for us to sigh over our 
fallen sisters, at the thought of all the wasted beauty, and youth, 
and health yielded to purposes most vile and draggled in the dirt. 
It is not enough to have aching. hearts, as amid our own safe 
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houses, with all the privileges of our holy faith, our thoughts turn 
to those perishing multitudes who have been beaten down by 
temptations we have never known, Surely Christian pity is not 
to end in sighs or bitter thoughts; surely, with all this sin and 
_wretchedness, these beginnings of hell in the midst of us, we need 
vigorous, energetic, self-denying compassion ; we need some great 
and active endeavours to lift up them that are fallen, in the Name 
of Him “* Who receiveth sinners,” to search out with all earnest 
love the stray sheep caught in the thickets of this evil world and 
almost dead. The Church must be up and doing in this cause ; 
the members of the Church must hasten to give holy shelter to 
those who can be fetched back. All that we can see of practical 
compassion is here and there some dismal house at the out-skirts 
of a town, entitled ‘‘ a Penitentiary,” and calculated to receive but 
a scanty fellowship of penitents. If we put all these Penitentiaries 
together, we find them utterly unequal in magnitude to the evil 
with which they cope, ill-supported, scraping on from year to year 
with a sort of consumptive life, and attracting little sympathy or 
interest. An increase of penitentiaries is loudly called for, as the 
first step of practical pity. The sentence of utter, final excom- 
munication passed by the world on fallen women, must not be 
allowed any longer to violate the plain terms of the Covenant of 
Grace; mercy must practically be shown, and places of refuge, 
houses of mercy, supplied for those who are moved to rise up and 
confess their sins. The Church cannot without peril shrink from 
taking this cause in hand. It has been pushed aside too long. 
The subject is not to be dropped by common consent; souls are 
perishing ; a great burden of neglect is on us. A plain duty is 
plainly put before us. 

But not only do we want an increase of penitentiaries, we want 
the true preaching of the true doctrine of evangelical repentance. 
We know that this doctrine is not every where taught in this 
divided land, in all its fulness of severity or of hope; easier and 
smoother roads have been devised for the feet of those who have 
sinned ; the house that has been laid low by sin is often run up in 
rash haste, and plastered over with untempered mortar. And, 
alas! the imperfect views of repentance now abroad have found 
their way into the greater part of the few penitentiaries that 
exist; most of these institutions are in the hands of mistaken 
religionists ; and while we give them all praise for sincerity, for 
zeal, for pure intention, for the conscientious infusion of their 
own principles, we cannot hide from ourselves the imperfection of 
their views on the subject of repentance. Hence we see the need 
for the sound part of the Church taking up this neglected cause, 
that sounder doctrine may be brought to bear on those who desire 
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to escape their sins. The true sinfulness of their sin, and the 
true nature of repentance, and the true terms of forgiveness, and 
the true spirit of effectual repentance, these great features of true 
systematic preaching of the Gospel, can only be found in the 
doctrines of the Church. Unless there is a belief in the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, all is wrongly—all imperfectly done ; 
the foundation is not laid on Gospel truth, but on mistaken and 
deficient views of it. ‘Those who in Holy Baptism were indeed 
regenerate, and then fell from grace given, take of course far too 
tender a view of their sin, if they are taught that they were never 
new-born, never children of God, never members of Christ, never 
influenced by the Spirit, but have the regenerating gift yet to 
receive. We see at once how they can excuse their fall, when 
they are told they were in an unconverted, unregenerate state ; 
‘“*how could we have stood, how could we have resisted the devil 
or our own lusts,”—they may well ask,—‘‘ when we were carnally 
alienated from God?” Though they may see that their course 
was sinful, they will at once palliate it by saying it was natural, 
and that no grace gave them the power of resisting the motions 
of the natural man. ‘They fly to a doctrine that dilutes their 
eult; they do not see it in its true blackness, as a continued 
grieving of the Holy Ghost, as the daily desecration of tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost; and thus they only repent of lesser 
sinfulness than that for which they are really accountable before 
God; repentance, at all times apt to fall short in depth and 
intensity, starts with too low a standard, and thus falls infinitely 
beneath the requirements of the case. How grievous is it to think 
that those who come to houses of repentance should there be 
checked in their proper task, instead of receiving sound teaching ! 
The Apostle St. Paul teaches the Church the true mode of dealing 
with those who have fallen into hurtful lusts; he lays down the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, as both giving them the real 
view of the nature of their sin, and of the hope of pardon and 
renewal of spiritual life, when he exclaims to this very class of 
sinners (for though his appeal is addressed to the sinners of the 
stronger sex, 1t 18 of course applicable to both), ‘* What, know 
ye not that your bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost, which is 
in you, which ye have of God, for ye are not your own ?” 

In any true penitentiary this should be the foundation, the 
ground-work of all teaching. 'The sinners must be told that they 
have sinned against the Holy Ghost, and their own bodies which 
He has consecrated ; here they see the heinousness of their sin ; 
and in the same words that represent the greatness of their guilt, 
is contained the call to repentance, and the hope of a revival of 
their spiritual life, ‘* What?” he argues, “‘do you see what you 
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are about? Hasten to quit your sins ; repent of yielding your 
consecrated bodies to such guilty ways; the very presence of the 
Holy Ghost, which is still in you, not utterly quenched or driven 
out, is a call to repentance, and full of promise of pardon.” 
Penitentiaries deeply imbued with these divine principles are 
required in these perilous times, that the Church may fulfil its 
office in calling sinners to repentance. May God raise up 
friends for the Magdalenes of our day! We will only add, that 
we observe with pleasure, that a Church penitentiary is about to 
be formed. 

‘The details of the proposed measure are comprised in an inter- 
esting publication by the Rev. J. Armstrong, Vicar of 'Tidenham, 
and author of several valuable works. We cordially wish success 
to his benevolent efforts. 
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Art. I].—Florentine History, from the earliest authentic records to 
the accession of Ferdinand the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
By Henry Epwarp Napier, Captain in the Royal Navy, 
EVRS. 6vols. London: Moxon. 1846—1848. 


‘“¢ We judge of the future, divining from the past,” is at once the 
foundation and the fruit of all physical science and all historical 
philosophy. But, alas! though this principle holds equally true 
in the affairs of life as in the phenomena of nature, the passions 
and interests of mankind exert such a disturbing influence on 
their judgment in matters of human action, that the stern and 
cutting rebuke of our Lord, addressed by Him to those who 
represented the public opinion of that day, may be applied with 
equal correctness to the thinking majority of almost every age. 

‘“¢ When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather, for the sky 
is red; and in the morning, It will be foul weather to-day, for the 
sky is red and lowering. O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face 
of the sky ; but can ye not discern the signs of the times %” 

And yet it should not be so; for the laws of Providence are as 
invariable as those of nature. The principle of cause and effect is 
as clearly discernible in the history of communities as in that of 
material forms. As the diseases of the body are produced by the 
action of particular forces, and recognized by the appearance of 
special symptoms, so is it with Churches and States—in every 
instance the same cause, under the same circumstances, must and 
will produce the same effect. There isno such thing as an excep- 
tion to a Divine law, whether that law refer to man or to nature, 
to Providence or to grace. For the laws of God are but the 
various reflections of His eternal and unchangeable attributes, 
more or less affected by the medium through which they are trans- 
mitted, or the surface on which they rest. 

If history be studied with a continual reference to this tran- 
scendent principle, with a view not merely to amuse or entertain— 
not to defend a cause or support an opinion—but to discover, and, 
having discovered, to attune the mind and direct the conduct of 
mankind in accordance with the universal laws of God’s provi- 
dential government—then it is the noblest of studies, always ex- 
cepting those which bear immediate reference to the salvation of 
man. By such a course we may arrive, as surely as by a reverent 
study of nature, at an apprehension and contemplation of the glory 
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_ of the Godhead, as manifested in His works. ‘Thus may we learn 
to train our thoughts and feelings in unison with the attributes of 
the All-holy; thus may we secure for ourselves and others the 


temporal prosperity annexed to a certain line of action, by the 
irreversible decree of the All-powerful. 
There is, too, another light in which the study of history may 


_ be made available to the highest temporal and spiritual needs of 


man, in that it develops the strife of human passion, and displays 
the whole strength and weakness of man ; placing before our eyes 
in energetic action all those forces which lurk in the inner being 
of every one, with more or less capacity of power ; and represent- 
ing, with clear outline and lively colouring, the virtues and the vices 
which alternately bless and curse the individual and the community. 
Studying history in this manner, we see in it a powerful and truth- 
ful delineation of man as he universally is; of ourselves as we 
might become, were we subjected to the same influences, and 
actuated by the same motives. And thus we learn lessons of 
moral and practical wisdom, which are equally profitable for a true 
knowledge either of mankind in general, or of that deeper mystery, 
our own heart. 

With objects similar to these, Captain H. EK. Napier has com- 
piled, with great care and great clearness, the six thick volumes 
of his Florentine History, a work which strikingly illustrates the 
terrible energy and the powerful effects, both for good and evil, of 
unbalanced principle and undivided power. Monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy, and ecclesiastical ambition appear upon the Italian 
stage; now singly dominant, and now contending at one time 
for supremacy, at another for existence. And each in its turn 
changes from the benefactor to the scourge of the people, nay, fre- 
quently exhibits, at the same moment, qualities and tendencies 
which raise whilst they lower, which curse whilst they bless, the 
state or the town subjected to their influence; affording incon- 
testable evidence that neither of these principles is, without the 
counterpoise of its antagonistic element, capable of producing 
either evvouta or ei7patia, of ensuring the just regulation and 
due administration of the laws, or the solid and permanent welfare 
of the people. The Florentine history tells us, like that of 
every state which has ever existed, that we might as well expel 
either hydrogen or oxygen from water, as aristocracy or demo- 
eracy from social and political life; it tells us that we might as 
well expect a human body to walk erect without a spine, asa state 
to be permanently prosperous without the presence of monarchy. 

Nor is the Florentine history less profitable as a picture of 
human life in many of its most interesting aspects, as a magazine 
of the most stirring impulses and striking incidents. ‘There is 
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the wild disorder of the darker ages: there is the heroic lawless- 
ness of the ensuing: there is the creative energy of awakening 
civilization—awakened by freedom to weep over its fall: there is 
the dark and dreary despotism of succeeding times: and lastly, 
there is the glorious reign of Leopold the First, one of the few 
great men whose greatness is attested, not by misery which he 
has inflicted, but by the blessings which he has conferred upon 
his fellow-creatures. Every scene indeed of this five-act drama 
can furnish instruction to those who seek it. 

And then there are tales of vengeance to chill the blood; and 
of sorrow to force the tear; and of wild generosity, and high 
honour, and passionate love to charm the fancy and enlist the 
feelings. 

Italy has, indeed, ever been the land of all that is wonderful 
and beautiful either in art or nature; each province, nay, each 
town, possesses its own charter of renown, its own claim on the 
sympathies of mankind. And Tuscany demands pre-eminently 
our notice and our gratitude, in that she has ¢wice been the civi- 
lizer of Western Europe. 

It was to Tuscany that the able and beneficent Tarchun led 
his well-appointed and well-disciplined colony, bringing with him 
the art and science of Assyria and Egypt, and introducing those 
civil and political institutions, the beneficent influence of which is 
still felt in the Old World, and has now reached the New. It 
was to Tuscan wisdom and Tuscan skill that Rome owed all that 
was valuable in her constitution, and all that raised her in earlier 
ages above the wild tribes of the mountain and the wood. To 
Mastarna, the Servius Tullius of Roman romance, she owed those 
political and municipal institutions, which, however impaired by the 
sordid self-interest and ungoverned violence of her native bar- 
barians, were the foundation of her greatness, and have been the 
original from the more or less exact copies of which Europe has 
thenceforth been pleased to mould her forms of civic order and 
national strength. From Tuscany, Rome obtained her public 
ceremonies and her religious rites. From Tuscany, her archi- 
tecture. In fact, Tuscany was to Rome what Aristotle was to 
Alexander, though she requited her as Joash did Jehoiada. 

And again, in after times, it was a Tuscan, the Lucumo: 
Meceenas, whose fostering care supported, guarded, and brought 
forward the poets of the Augustan age; Virgil would have been 
a homeless outcast, Horace a needy adventurer, but for the 
protection and generosity of that truly great man. Nor was his 
systematic and universal patronage of true genius in every depart- 
ment of taste and letters his only merit; he possessed another 
excellence of equal value, especially in the eyes of a reviewer. 
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He could not tolerate mediocrity: one could almost imagine that 
he had dictated the famous couplet of Horace on this subject, ; 
for whilst his heart and his house were open to the literary 
giants of his day, they were inexorably closed against the dwarfs 
—the Blackmores, Masons, and Greens of his time—in short, 
he loved wits, but hated witlings; distinguishing them much 
in the same way that some persons do Newfoundlanders and 
_ Lapdogs. 

And passing over the decline and fall of Roman dominion and 
European civilization, and the succeeding ages of darkness and 
disorder, the first glimmer of returning light greets us from 
Tuscan genius, and the glory of the bursting day gilds the valley 
of the Arno. It was the Florentine Dante who waked with a 
master’s hand the spell that had been silent for ages; it was 
Florence, which, at a later period, became the birthplace of the 
imitative arts. It was Tuscan taste and Florentine munificence 
which gently restored to life the long defunct spirit of Roman 
literature, and offered a secure asylum to the learning of Greece. 

And a mere allusion to the fact will serve to remind our 
readers, how much the earlier poets, even of our own land, owed 
to the influence of the strains which first arose in the valley of 
the Arno. 

We may well, then, devote a portion of our existence to study- 
ing the history of such a people as the Tuscans; such a city as 
that of the Florentines; and though at the first view we may 
feel almost aghast at the sight of six thick volumes, let us but 
plunge boldly into the work before us, and we shall soon forget 
our fears and our qualms. It is written in a simple and easy 
style; the narrative is lucid, the pictures are well drawn, great 
research has been shown in the examination of authorities, and 
great impartiality in the account of facts, though the opinions 
expressed are at times far from correct, and we have noted one 
or two inaccuracies such as must necessarily occur in the first 
edition of so laborious a work. 

Thus, when about to relate the history of the spoliation of 
Venice, our author prefaces his narrative by saying— 


** Monarchy, although beneficial, and perhaps requisite, to suppress 
disorder, and calm unsettled states ere civil liberty be planted, yet in all 
its aspects necessarily tends to evil; for self-gratification is the main- 
spring of human actions, and sovereigns with greater temptation, possess, 
from education, far weaker habits of self-control than other men.” —Vol. 
iv. p. 136, 


We know not which most to admire here—the faulty reasoning 
or the false conclusion. We should have. imagined no surer 
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remedy for absolute republicanism than the careful perusal, not to 
say compilation, of the Florentine history ; for why was Florence 
torn to pieces by factions? why did she finally sink under the sway 
of atyrant? Simply because she wanted that only sure safeguard 
of freedom, a legitimate and constitutional king. 

As an example of one of those minute errors which must almost 
necessarily occur in works of this nature, we cite the following :— 


‘The English Pope, Adrian IV., died in 1159: twenty-three cardi- 
nals out of twenty-eight united in choosing Rolando de’ Paperoni as his 
successor: he was a native of Siena, and became afterwards celebrated 
under the name of Alexander III.” 


Celebrated he was for humbling the two greatest monarchs of 
his time, Henry II. of England, and Frederick Barbarossa; and 
he has obtained a less equivocal celebrity as the patron of learning 
and piety, and the successful champion of Italian freedom, but 
his name was not de’ Paperoni, his family name was Bandinelli’, his 
father Ranuccio Bandinelli having two sons, the one, Rolando, 
afterwards Alexander, the other a layman, whose descendants 
adopted the epithet Paparoni, in addition to their original patro- 
nymic, with the view of distinguishing themselves from the junior 
branches of the family, and of vindicating their claim to. be the re- 
presentatives of the Pope. 

Having thus discharged the irksome duty of criticism, let us 
proceed to give some further idea of the excellent work under con- 
sideration. The origin and early history of Florence are involved 
in much obscurity ; its nucleus would appear to have existed from 
remote antiquity as a suburb of the flourishing city of Fiesole— 
that city which was destined to fall beneath the rising power of 
its once insignificant dependant. Neither in the times of Etrurian 
independence nor Roman dominion does Florence figure in the 
drama of the world ; but in the ages of anarchy and misrule which 
followed the dismemberment of the western empire, the lily of the 
Arno began to lift up her head above her companions, and the 
very tempest which shook her from summit to base, only gave her 
elasticity of stem and strength of root. 


“In a public instrument of the year 774, Florence is mentioned 
rather as a suburb of Fiesole, than an independent city; and even in 
801, a curious document given in Giovan-battista Ubaldini’s history of 
his own family (by which several of them are made knights of the 
golden spur), describes it as deserted in consequence of the general 
misery. ‘This expression related to what then remained of the city, as 


1 See Muratori passim, and the inscription in the Church of San Giovanne di 
Laterano. 
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the term is ‘derelict,’ and not destroyed. Neither was it the custom at 
that epoch to appoint pastors where there was no flock, or a mere rem- 
nant .... And yet two bishops of Florence seem to have existed during 
the time of Narses. Moreover, in the acts past at Rome, confirming 
those of the sixth general council held at Constantinople in 681, the 
name of Reparato, Bishop of Florence, is, according to Borghini, to be 
seen *,,.. There is..., reason to suppose that Tuscany, under the 
Lombards and Charlemagne, was governed according to the system of 
Longinus, in departments presided over by a duke, for as late as 786 we 
read of a Reginald, Duke of Chiusi, and a Guindibrand, Duke of Flo- 
rence ; but between that epoch and 806, the date of Charlemagne’s will, 
counts were probably substituted, and the higher title reserved for the 
general governor of Tuscany. .... An exposition of the various trou- 
bles that afflicted Italy from Charlemagne’s death in 814 until the coro- 
nation of Otho the Great in 962 is unnecessary: Florence shared in the 
general misery ; yet in this universal darkness the embryo republic was 
gradually but unconsciously forming and preparing itself for coming 
events. .... During these dark times we have but meagre accounts of 
Florence : Otho I. is said to have enlarged its territory from three miles 
to six in the year 962; and his grandson to have appointed Hugo, 
‘Marquis of Tuscany, his vicar in Italy, about 983, who established his 
court at Florence, and was celebrated for his great talent, but extreme 
licentiousness, until a vision reformed him,... . Sigonius affirms that 
Florence, as well as Pisa and Genoa, began to make a figure about the 
year 1003, .,... Whether Florence was or was not so distinguished is 
uncertain; but that she enjoyed that progressive state of prosperity 
which justifies the assertion of Sigonius, may be inferred from subse- 
quent indications of national independence, while improving the oppor- 
nity afforded to all the infant states for the achievement of their liberty 
during the wars of Ardoino of Ivrea, and Henry, Duke of Bavaria..... 
Altogether there appears little reason to doubt the internal freedom of 
most Tuscan cities very early in the eleventh century ; when no effi- 
cient governor existed, when the country was convulsed by civil war, 
and when each town, consulting only its own interests, sided with either 
monarch, and extracted concessions from both.’—pp, 28—54. 


In the year 1010 occurs the first great event of Florentine 
history, the capture of Fiesole, and absorption of the inhabitants 
of that town among the citizens of Florence. It were a weari- 
some task, to give a minute and necessarily succinct account of 
the struggles between the Popedom and the Empire, which con- 
tinued throughout the greater part of the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries—a contest, in which Florence universally 
sided with the Church against the throne, Yet in reading 
the fuller narrative of Captain Napier, there is much to interest 
and improve. The devout and heroic Matilda arrests our sym- 
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pathy, whilst contending, under the banner of the Church which 
she adored, for the heritage of her father’s house and the freedom 
of her native land; and we view, with a painful admiration, the 
mighty chiefs who struggled with an energy and a courage 
worthy of a better cause, for secular despotism or ecclesiastical 
tyranny. It is a mischievous notion, and one which has of late 
years done much evil to ardent minds, that where a struggle is 
going on, there must bea right and a wrong, 7. ¢. that where 
there are two combatants engaged in a contest, one of them must 
be decidedly in the right, and the other decidedly in the wrong ; 
so that it becomes our duty to choose our side in the fray. Now, 
the real truth revealed by Scripture, and exemplified by all 
countries and all ages, is, that frequently both parties are in the 
wrong. We might with as much reason be called upon to give a 
decided preference to one of the three evil principles which con- 
tend for pre-eminence in man’s heart—the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life—as to determine in every 
case where two parties are striving for supremacy, which of them 
is in the right. St. James tells us plainly enough ‘from whence 
come wars and fightings amongst us,”—we need seek no further — 
for the motives which actuated either Pope or Emperor. 

It is not till the beginning of the twelfth century, that we 
obtain any incontestable proof of Florentine freedom; the 
first authenticated act of independent power, is a contract with 
the castle and town of Pogna, in the Val d’Elsa in 1101, where 
the two consuls are named as representatives of the Florentine 
people, who on their part, promise to defend those of Pogna 
against all enemies except the Emperor or his nuncios, without 
allusion to Matilda or any other superior*. During this century, 
two destructive fires visited the city, consuming amongst other 
remains of antiquity, the whole of the archives of the state. 
These calamities were considered as Divine judgments, inflicted 
for the heretical and sceptical opinions of many of the citizens, and 
their various breaches of the moral law. It is pleasing to turn 
from such subjects, to an instance of that strict and chivalrous 
honour, which always shines forth most brilliantly, in those cases 
where it is found in juxtaposition with a prevalent system of 
outrage and crime. 


‘‘ Whatever,” says our author, ‘may have been their private im- 
morality, the Florentines as a people seem, at this time, not only to 
have had the confidence of their neighbours, but to have deserved it 
also; the Pisans, who were then in the full tide of military and com- 
mercial glory, on sending an expedition against the Saracens of Majorca, 
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requested them to protect Pisa from an apprehended attack of the 
Lucchese, its bitterest enemies. The Florentines accepted this charge 
without hesitation, equipped a strong force, occupied a position two 
miles from that city, and prohibited, on pain of death, the entrance of 
any Florentine into the town ; the old men, with the wives and daugh- 
ters of their allies, alone remained there, and the object was to prevent 
a shadow of suspicion from darkening the minds of absent citizens, 
which might tarnish the reputation of their women, or reflect on the 
honour of Florence. Despite of this penalty, one soldier had the au- 
dacity to enter the forbidden place, and was instantly condemned to 
death; the aged Pisans vainly petitioned for his pardon, and ‘o save 
him, forbad the execution of any sentence on their territory. The 
Florentine general, in conformity with his instructions, bowed to their 
commands, but determining neither to suffer a breach of discipline, nor 
encourage the repetition of a crime which might dishonour his country, 
he purchased a field from one of the neighbouring peasantry in the 
name of Florence, and hanged the culprit there in despite of every 
supplication from the Pisans.”—Vol. i. p. 100. 


It is interesting to trace the course both of the external and 
internal history of Florence. Slowly, but surely, we perceive the 
sphere of her dominion enlarge, till, from having, in the first 
instance, barely included her own walls, we see it embrace a large 
portion of ‘Tuscany—like those concentric circles produced by a 
stone thrown into a pool of water—and, as those circles cease to 
exist when they have reached their largest circumference, so does 
the Florentine Republic disappear from view when Siena alone, 
of all her early rivals, remains unconquered by foreign arms and 
unenslayed by domestic treason—Siena, the last stronghold of 
Italian freedom. The internal history of Florence may be summed 
up in a few words. The people, at first oppressed, but never en- 
slaved, by the nobles, continually struggled forward to acquire, 
first, freedom, then, power, and, lastly, predominance. The defeat 
of the Uberti, the most powerful of the aristocratic houses, who 
had almost monopolized the supreme power, was their first 
achievement; they next supported one party of the nobles against 
the other ; and they lastly succeeded in overpowering and actually 
crushing the whole caste, going to the outrageous length of de- 
priving them, with a few exceptions, of the political rights of 
citizens. 

Freedom, however, is not the possession, however it may be 
the boast, of an unrestrained democracy. ‘That state is not free 
which is subjected to the absolute authority of any single power, 
for every unlimited power is, in itself, incompatible with liberty, 
whether it be swayed by a despotic monarch, an exclusive oli- 
garchy, or arampant democracy. Nor is this all; even the sem- 
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blance of liberty, or the portion of it which may for a time be 
possessed by an ochlocracy, must ere long give place to some more 
stable form of government ; and happy, strangely happy, is that 
democratic Republic which falls under anything short of a simple 
and oppressive despotism ; we cannot call to mind any instance of 
so fortunate a lot. ‘The liberties of Florence succumbed through 
the showy virtues of a succession of great citizens to the base 
and imbecile tyranny of their descendants ; and the house of the 
Medici in due time was compelled to resign its ill-gotten and ill- 
used authority to the present family, of whom it is difficult to 
speak in too high terms. 

Returning from this anticipatory summary of events, many of 
which we shall not be able to notice at greater length, let us 
survey once more the earlier phases of Florentine existence, and 
give a few extracts which may show that Italian daily life, both 
private and public, was in the middle ages that wild, and strange, 
and romantic thing which poets picture and ladies dream ; though 
full of faults, it may prove a relief from considerations of the three 
Destinies of modern days. Yes, unpoetic as our philosophers and 
economists may be, they have their three Destinies—Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence. 


“In the year 1215, according to an ancient manuscript published 
from the Buondelmonti Library, Messer Mazzingo Tegrini de’ Mazzinghi 
invited many Florentines of high rank to dine at his villa near Campi, 
about six miles from the capital; while still at table the family jester 
snatched a trencher of meat from Messer Uberto degli Infangati, who, 
nettled at this impertinence, expressed his displeasure in terms so 
offensive, that Messer Oddo Arrighi de’ Fifanti as sharply and uncere- 
moniously rebuked him: upon this Uberto gave him the lie, and Oddo, 
in return, dashed a trencher of meat in his face. Every thing was im- 
mediately in confusion; weapons were soon out, and while the guests 
started up in disorder, young Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti, the friend 
and companion of Uberto, severely wounded Oddo Arrighi. The party 
then separated, and Oddo called a meeting of his friends to’ consider the 
offence ; amongst them were the Counts Gangalandi, the Uberti, Amidei, 
and Lamberti, who unanimously decided that the quarrel should be 
quietly settled by a marriage between Buondelmonte and Oddo’s niece, 
the daughter of Messer Lambertuccio di Capo di Ponte, of the Amidei 
family. This proposition appears to have been unhesitatingly accepted 
by the offender’s family, and a day was immediately nominated for the 
ceremony of plighting his troth to the destined bride. 

** During the interim, Madonna Aldruda or Gualdrada, wife of Forese 
de’ Donati, sent privately for young Buondelmonte and thus addressed 
him: ‘ Unworthy kmght! What! Hast thou accepted a wife through 
fear of the Fifantt and Uberti ?—Leave her that thou hast taken, choose 
this damsel in her place, and be henceforth a brave and honoured gentle- 
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man.’ In so saying, she threw open the chamber door and exposed her 
daughter to his view: the unexpected apparition of so much beauty, as 
it were soliciting his love, had its usual consequence. Buondelmonte’s 
better reason was overcome, yet he had resolution to answer, ‘ Alas! 
It is now too late !’—‘ No,’ replied Aldruda, ‘thou canst even yet have 
her ; dare but to take the step, and let the consequences rest on my head.’ 
—‘Idodare,’ returned the fascinated youth, and stepping forward, again 
plighted a faith no longer his to give. 

‘Early on the 10th of February, the very day appointed for his 
original nuptials, Buondelmonte passed by the Porta Santa Maria 
amidst all the kinsfolk of his first betrothed, who had assembled near 
the dwellings of the Amidei to assist at the expected marriage, yet not 
without certain misgivings of his faithlessness. With a haughty 
demeanour he rode forward through them all, bearing the marriage ring 
to the lady of his choice, and leaving her of the Amidei with the shame 
of an aggravated insult by the choosing the same moment for a violation 
of one contract and the consummation of a second; for in those days, 
and for centuries after, the old Roman custom of presenting a ring long 
before the marriage ceremony took place was still in use. 

** Such insults were then impatiently borne. Oddo Arrighi assembled 
his kindred in the no longer existing church of ‘ Santa Maria sopra Porta,’ 
to settle the mode of resenting this affront, and the moody aspect of 
each individual marked the character of the meeting and all the vindic- 
tive feeling of an injured family. There were, however, some of a more 
temperate spirit, that suggested personal chastisement, or, at Most, the 
gashing of Buondelmonte’s face as the most reasonable and effectual 
retribution, The assembly paused, but Mosca de’ Lamberti, starting 
suddenly forward, exclaimed, ‘ Beat or wound him as ye list, but first 
prepare your own graves, for wounds bring equal consequences with death, 
No! mete him out his deserts and let him pay the penalty ; but no delay. 
Up and be doing. Cominciamo a fare, ché poi, cosa fatto capo ha.’ 

‘This turned the scale, and Buondelmonte was doomed, but according 
to the manners of that age, not in the field, which would have been 
hazardous, but by the sure though inglorious means of noonday murder ; 
wherefore at the very place where the insult was offered, beneath the 
battlements of the Amidei, nay, under the casement of the deserted 
maiden, and in his way to a happy expecting bride, vengeance was pre- 
pared by those fierce barons for the perjurer. 

“On Easter morning, 1215, the murderers concealed themselves 
within the courts and towers of the Amidei, which the young and 
heedless bridegroom was soon to pass, and he was soon after seen at a 
distance carelessly riding alone across the Ponte Vecchio, on a milk- 
white palfrey, attired in a yest of white woollen cloth, a white mantle | 
thrown across his shoulders, and the wedding garland on his head. The 
bridge was passed in thoughtless gaiety, but scarcely had he reached 
the time-worn image of the Roman Mars, the last relic of heathen 
worship then extant, when the mace of Schiatto degli Uberti felled him 
to the ground; and at the hase of this grim idol the daggers of Oddo 
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and his furious kinsmen finished the savage deed; they met him gay 
and adorned for the altar, and left him with the bridal wreath still 
dangling from his brow, a bloody and ill-omened sacrifice. The tidings 
of this murder spread rapidly, and disordered the whole community of 
Florence ; the people became more and more excited, because both law 
and custom had awarded due penalties for faithless men, and death was 
an unheard of punishment. 

‘¢ Buondelmonte’s corpse was placed on a bier, with its head resting in 
the lap of his affianced bride, the young and beautiful Donati, who 
hung like a lily over the pallid features of her husband, and thus united 
were they borne through the streets of Florence. It was the gloomy 
dawning of a tempestuous day, for in that bloody moment was un- 
chained the demon of Florentine discord; the names of Guelf and 
Ghibeline were then for the first time assumed by noble and commoner 
as the cry of faction, and long after the original cause of enmity had 
ceased, they continued to steep all Italy in blood.”—Vol. i. pp. 188— 
191, 


However peculiar and characteristic of an age of violence, and 
a nation of romance, this tale may be, our readers will scarcely 
enter into the state of feeling which could embroil two powerful 
and friendly states in war, for the sake of a lapdog. We should 
have expected that the stern republicans of renovating Italy 
would have left such brawls for weak women or depraved courtiers, 
the scions of a luxurious aristocracy, or the minions of an effemi- 
nate court. But no; human nature is the same every where, 
when unenlightened by philosophy or religion—the same in in- 
ward reality whatever variations it may show on the surface—and 
the heirs as well as the votaries of republican institutions furnish 
us, by their own conduct, with ample proof that their idolized 
principles do not raise them too far above the level of common 
humanity, too far, we mean, for the gaze of such mere mortal 
royalists as ourselves ; whether it be from a kind consideration 
for the weakness of their brethren, or from a desire to attract the 
sympathy of those who might be repelled by the display of too 
stern a virtue, too unerring a judgment, too keen a sense of right 
and wrong. 

From whatever cause it happens, certain it is, that if the poor 
misguided monarchist does, whilst hearing the harangues of the 
noble-hearted democrat, feel convinced of his own darkness of 
reason and vileness of heart, he has only to turn from the words 
of his eloquent instructor to his actions, to derive a store of in- 
exhaustible comfort for his wounded spirit. Does he hear of the 
expensive nature of regal government, and the economy of free 
institutions? He has but to compare the expenditure of Pisis- 
tratus with that of Cleon—the taxes levied by Charles I. with 
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those imposed by William of Orange. Does he stand abashed 
as the republican points out to him the immense size of the 
armies of kings? He has but to place in two columns, side by 
side, the army lists of Louis Philippe and his pacific successors. 
Does he quail under the glance of the Chartist orator, as he dwells 
on the folly, the luxury, the petulance of a feeble and selfish 
oligarchy, on the whims of kings that have deluged nations with 
blood, and the private piques of favourites that have ruined mighty 
states? Let him read the sad tale of the Cardinal’s Lapdog :— 


* At his coronation‘ ambassadors were present with magnificent 
retinues of distinguished gentlemen and their retainers, from all the 
Italian states, and amongst these the Florentine and Pisan embassies 
were conspicuous. The two republics were then at peace, but a silly 
misunderstanding at a private entertainment is said to have caused 
those wars which, after centuries of mischief, only ended in the second 
and final subjection of Pisa, when Florence, herself exhausted, was 
almost at the termination of her race as an independent city. 

‘It happened that a certain Roman cardinal invited the Florentine 
ambassadors to his house, where one of them, struck with the beauty of 
a little dog belonging to their host, begged it as a present: next day 
the Pisan embassy was feasted, and the dog, already promised to the 
Florentine, attracted equal admiration; a similar request followed, and 
the cardinal forgetting his previous engagement, answered it as gra- 
ciously, Scarcely had the guests departed when the animal was sent for 
by the Florentine ambassador; then came the Pisan messenger, but all 
too late. The two dignitaries met, restitution of the dog was imme- 
diately demanded and as decidedly refused: sharp altercation ensued, 
swords were soon drawn, and an affray succeeded in which the Pisans 
overcame by their superior numbers. The manners of the age, however, 
did not admit of such a termination, both Florentine factions united 
against the Pisans, and even volunteers from the capital came to the 
aid of the former; the affair had now become serious, almost national, 
and the Florentines took ample revenge. The Pisan ambassadors 
complained to their government, and their haughty countrymen trusting 
to great naval power and consequent influence on the trade of Florence, 
seized all the merchandise of that state which was within their grasp, 
and refused any satisfaction, while the latter carried its forbearance to 
a point of humiliation that proves the great importance of its commer- 
cial relations with Pisa. The Florentines offered to take an equal 
number of bales of tow, or any other rubbish, however vile, in lieu of 
the goods, and afterwards indemnify their own merchants, so that some 
shadow of satisfaction might be exhibited to the world for the sake of 
national reputation; adding, that if this also failed their ancient friend- 
ship must cease, and war be the only alternative. ‘Jf the Florentines 
march we nill endeavour to meet them half-way,’ was the contemptuous 
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answer of Pisa. War was therefore declared, and in July the armies 
met at Castel del Bosco, in the Pisan territory, Florence being probably 
assisted by Lucca, as the Lucchese historians assert; for it may be 
doubted whether the former at that early period could have ventured 
alone to war with so powerful an adversary. <A long and bloody battle 
ending in the total defeat of Pisa, satisfied the honour and soothed the 
pride of Florence, while thirteen hundred prisoners, including the greater 
part of the Pisan nobility, convinced the people that this victory was a 
palpable instance of Divine retribution for the arrogance and injustice 
of their adversaries.” ——Vol. i. pp. 198—200. 


But whatever were the follies or the faults of the Florentines, their 
inerits were in many ways transcendent, their high and undaunted 
spirit, their ardent, though in some degree unenlightened, love of 
freedom, their wise policy and merciful conduct, these are enough 
to immortalize them even had neither the awful Dante nor the 
gentle Petrarca sprung from their race—even had the sculptors 
and painters, the historians and philosophers of Florence never 
lived. 

By their high and undaunted spirit, they struggled through 
difficulties which would have overpowered a feebler race; their 
love of freedom was both the proof and the parent of every manly 
excellence ; by their wise policy they admitted to all the rights of 
citizenship the people of the towns or districts which they gra- 
dually conquered, thus making every fresh acquisition an integral 
portion of the state, and by their merciful conduct in the moment 
of victory they have left a name behind them which it is painfully 
difficult to match in the history of civilized man. 

One instance of this last merit we cannot avoid citing from the 
first volume of the work before us, long as we have lingered 
amongst its pages. At the siege of Semifonte, a revolted town, 
great courage was shown on both sides ; every exertion had been 
made by the Florentine consul to ensure success, his reputation 
was at stake, for he had been commanded to leave the place if it 
did not surrender within a given time: he however persisted in 
defiance of his orders. Often had the attack been made and 
repelled. At length he determined to risk every thing on one 
general assault :-— 


“*. ... the storm raged in every quarter: shouts, groans, the crash of 


ladders, and the fall of steel-clad men, echoed through the streets of 
Semifonte ; the besieged were thinned, faint and exhausted; and could 
no longer defend the weary circuit of their lines: the enemy kept bring- 
ing up fresh forces at every moment with louder shouts and more 
stirring cheers, until the failing strength of the garrison sank under their 
gallant efforts; yet at this very moment, old men, women, and even 
children rushed desperately to the fight, and flying parties hurried from 
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post to post repulsing new assaults. At last the ramparts glittered with 
hostile lances, the enemy pushed bravely through the breach; some 
entered the gateway, already dashed to atoms; others hung from the 
battlements, or strode the walls, aiding their comrades, or dropped, arms 
and all, into the devoted town. Terror spread wildly and universally ; 
the people disperse; they fly to the towers and temples; women and 
children cling trembling to the altars, or clasp the sacred cross, or fling 
themselves shuddering on the pavement; the clergy issue forth with 
the holy symbols of their faith, and trusting in the God of all, implore © 
the compassion of their conquerors: sobs, screams and wailings, fill the 
air, and ‘Mercy! mercy!’ is wildly shrieked and wildly answered. 
Universal carnage was about to begin, when the consul was suddenly 
beheld standing among the prostrate multitude: the sight calmed him ; 
humanity conquered ; and stifling all anger he allayed their terror by 
the promise of universal pardon. It was doing much to overcome 
passion in the heat of battle; more to control a fierce exasperated 
soldiery in the moment of victory; both of them are honourable to the 
general, the military discipline, and the manners of an age which 
we are, perhaps, too ready to believe, was exclusively barbarous.”— 
pp. 165, 166. 


Bold against their standing, and gentle to their fallen, foes, the 
Florentines advanced towards the summit of their power, notwith- 
standing the temporary check which they received in the fatal 
defeat of Monte Aperto. We shall, however, leave for a moment 
the current of public affairs to take a short glance at the progress 
of those arts which were as much the glory of Florence as her 
arms :— 


‘In taking leave of this century,” observes Captain Napier, ‘‘ we are 
reminded that at certain epochs in the world’s progress, there is some- 
times a majestic race of spirits that suddenly cross our view, and carry- 
ing every thing they touch to perfection, they then gradually disappear, 
and leave their fame for future ages to admire and fully appreciate. 
The fourteenth century, and part of the thirteenth, was one of these 
glorious periods in Florentine history; and the mind is struck with 
wonder to behold from one small city, in one single century, shine out 
so bright an assemblage of fresh and lofty intellects. In law, in physic ; 
in theology, philosophy, and rhetoric; in prose and poetry, in history, 
ethics, epistolary writing, sculpture, architecture, and painting; it pro- 
duced, not one, but several of the highest order of genius, men of no 
doubtful fame ; some of whom feared the point of Dante’s poetical apho- 
rism scarcely more than the bard himself. 

** The four Accorsi, the two Del Garbos, Alderotti, Torregiano, Cas- 
sini, Bardi, Dino di Mujello, Barberino, Bonifazio Uberti, Francesco 
Cieco, Giotto, Orcagna, Cavalcante, Boccaccio, Petrarea, Dante, Zenobi, 
Giovanni Andrea, ‘ the Prince of Canonists,’ the three Vellani, Dino 
Compagni, Coluccio Salutati, Sacchetti, Pandolfino; and other noted, 
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though inferior, minds, such as Paulo and Bonatti, in mathematics and 
astronomy, present altogether a constellation of such intellect as dazzles 
the understanding, and makes us marvel how one small community 
could produce so much so quickly.”—Vol. ii. pp. 664, 665. 


The causes which led to this great burst of genius are thus 
developed by Captain Napier :— 


** As in private society, when decency is discarded, the range of humour 
is extended, so in that of nations we sometimes see that where honesty 
is trampled upon human energy is in more vigorous, though pernicious, 
activity ; no wonder then that this age was bold, daring, and energetic. 
Ambition and rapacity were the ruling powers, but the former was local, 
dispersed, broken into a thousand fragments; each predominant spirit 
was great within the narrow limits of its country; yet few filled all 
Italy with their fame, and scarcely any had a general European reputa- 
tion. A multitude of fierce and brilliant fires were burning, both for 
good and evil, the common illumination was splendid and equalized ; 
Europe gazed at it from afar with admiration, perhaps respect, but only 
knew it asa whole. In this state literature alone became the object of 
general interest-; it spread with a universal light, it belonged to all 
countries and no faction; tyrants, kings, and republics equally honoured 
it, and the fame of its leaders overspread the earth. The conjuncture 
favoured it, for the Italian language was yet in its infancy, Latin corrupted, 
and it became an object to separate the child from a vitiated parent, and 
reform the latter. A host of intellect burst upon the world, and, led 
by Dante, permanently stamped its character on the fourteenth century.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 650. 

‘In this way,” continues Captain Napier, ‘‘ Petrarca became the pro- 
perty not only of Italy but of Europe. Inan humble and retired cot- 
tage at Vaucluse, attended only by his rustic old man and woman, he 
received on the same day letters from the Roman senator and the chan-. 
cellor of the Parisian university, calling upon him, as in rivalry, to 
receive the laurel crown, one at Rome, the other at Paris. The vener- 
able name of Rome, her antique glory, and his own reverence for the 
Eternal city, finally prevailed, and in his six-and-thirtieth year Naples 
received him with honour on his way to the Capitol. There a new 
triumph awaited him, for Robert, the most learned monarch, and one of 
the most learned men of the day, after some severe examinations, added 
his testimony to the general voice, and entreated that Naples might be 
the scene of his coronation. But Rome still prevailed, and on the twenty- 
third of August, 1340, Petrarca received the laurel crown.” : 


We cannot linger as we should like on this chapter, one of the 
most interesting in the whole work, from the retrospect which it 
takes of the arts and sciences, the manners and customs of the 
fourteenth century. For stirring events and mighty changes are 
coming, and the final struggle with Pisa demands our attention. 
Our readers will recollect how, through the instrumentality of a 
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lapdog, the Florentines and Pisans had changed from warm friends 
to determined enemies. 

A long course of rivalry and hostility had more and more em- 
bittered the enmity between Florence and Pisa. ‘The conduct of 
the Pisans in uniting with the Visconti, and actually submitting 
to their sway, from hatred to the Florentines, still further exas- 
perated the latter people ; and no sooner had the death of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, and the sub-division of his dominions, taken 
place, than they determined, at every risk and at every expense, 
to make themselves masters of their ancient enemy. Though 
basely deserted by the pope and the rest of the allies, who had 
leagued with them against the Milanese, they still fought on; and 
at length a conjuncture of affairs favoured their project. 

“The acquisition of Pisa was a serious affair at Florence, and great 
efforts were made to secure it; a mere licence to undertake this con- 
quest had already cost muchy and as yet (a.p. 1406) no more ground 
was cleared for active operations ; the remaining obstacles were Ladis- 
laus, King of Naples, a young, warlike, and ambitious monarch on the 
one hand, and Ottobuon Terzo, an able, unemployed Condottiere, in 
possession of Parma, on the other. Ladislaus, then aiming at the subju- 
gation of Rome, at that moment almost in anarchy flan civil war, 
was quieted by a promise not to be thwarted in his enterprise; 
and Ottobuon Terzo was similarly paralysed by a large subsidy. These 
points settled, it was determined to invest Pisa so closely by sea and 
land, that every hope of provisions or succour should be vain. The 
Florentine camp was accordingly pitched at San Piero in Grado, on the 
river side, a little below the town, under the Florentine commissioner, 
Maso degli Albizzi, but more especially Gino Capponi, whose commen- 
taries furnish all the particulars of this memorable siege. There were 
Florentines who would willingly have relinquished the enterprise, but 
strong temptation and the majority prevailed ; it was popular as a com- 
mercial, a political, and a personal object; for Pisa had ever been a 
secure position for all the enemies of Florence; it was the great portal 
of her foreign trade, and the object of a bitter, long-enduring, and here- 
ditary hatred. ‘The Pisans’ first care was to reconcile internal factions, 
and to concentrate all the various flashes of party spirit into one bright 
flame of patriotic indignation against a common foe: the Raspanti were 
then in power, many of the Bergolini, with their leaders of the Gamba- 
corti family, in exile ; all were recalled, and ancient quarrels lulled into 
present repose by the mere threatening of the storm; peace was sworn 
to by adverse chiefs upon the sacramental bread, and made more solemn, 
if not more binding, by a mixture of their blood with the consecrated 
wine. But Giovanni Gambacorta returned as full of vengeance as 
before, and, in contempt of every oath, after being elected captain of the 
people, put Giovanni Agnello to death, imprisoned Riniere de’ Sacchi, 
and many others, all chiefs of the rival faction, and afterwards secretly 
drowned most of them in the sea.”—Vol. iii. pp. 1], 12. 

VOL. XI,.—NO, XXI.—MARCH, 1849. D 
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The most fearless daring was shown by the besiegers, the 
most desperate courage by the besieged; and many traits of indi- 
vidual heroism have been recorded. Examples, too, of the fero- 
cious cruelty, then commonly practised, were not wanting on the 
part of the invaders ; whilst, day by day, the hopes of the Pisans 
grew fainter and fainter, their provisions more and more scanty, 
and the tyranny of Gambacorta more oppressive. At length, 
that miscreant, finding that every chance of rescue was gone, 
made overtures to the enemy. He offered to surrender the city, 
provided that all the personal enemies of his family, with all their 
living children, should be declared and treated as public rebels. 
‘‘He was, moreover, to have 50,000 florins, the government of 
Bagno, the citizenship of Florence, exemption for himself and 
family from all tolls and taxes, to be under that state’s protection, 
besides several other advantages ; and his brother was to be made 
Bishop of Florence, or that failing to have a pension instead. 
These and other private aggrandisements formed nearly all the 
articles of capitulation, those regarding the public comprising only 
a general amnesty, except for Gambacorta’s enemies, and exemp- 
tion from blood, plunder, fire, and devastation, both for the city 
and contado,” 

A military council was immediately summoned by the Floren- 
tine commander ; first, to reconcile two officers of distinction who 
had quarrelled ; and secondly, to settle the mode of taking posses- 
sion of Pisa. 


‘* In this, the two rival captains differed, and each being well sup- 
ported there was much confusion, until Gino Capponi (the commander- 
in-chief) impatiently rose and thus shortly but sternly addressed 
them ;— 

** * You have often declared that you would conquer Pisa by your 
personal valour, and now when it is in our power to open whichever of 
her gates we please, do you still hesitate, you vile and worthless gentry, 
for fear of assassination? Are you terrified at a besieged and starving 
people? No more of this trifling: it is our pleasure that you enter by 
the gate of St, Mark, and each of you will give strict command and 
formal warning to your soldiers that no tumult will be suffered; and 
all of you are now commanded, on pain of death, to conduct yourselves 
as if marching through the streets of Florence ; you will, moreover, be 
held personally answerable for the behaviour of your troops and servants ; 
therefore issue such orders as will ensure prompt obedience to our 
commands,’ 

“‘ To this Franceschino della Mirandola replied :— 

** * You give us rough and rigid orders! But if the Pisans chance to 
turn on us, how are we then to act? If this happen, will you not then 
suffer us to repel them by every means? by fire and by plunder?’ 

‘* Gino, whose impatience would hardly suffer him to wait until this 
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officer had finished, turned sharply towards him, and with an angry 
countenance, replied :— 

*** Franceschino, Franceschino, we will permit no robbery in any 
form ; and if the people turn on us or other accident occur, why we 
ourselves will be there as well as thou, and will command thee and all 
the rest as to what may be expedient at the moment; wherefore thou 
mayest spare thy labour, for what we have commanded shall surely be 
obeyed.’ 

‘* After this resolute conduct Gino repaired to Florence and explained 
all to the seignory ; he informed them that Pisa might be had with or 
without a capitulation, for it could not hold out much longer. If by 
capitulation, he said, they would save an unhappy people from the mul- 
tiplied horrors of a storm; they would receive an uninjured town; they 
would acquire merit with God and man, and they would perpetuate 
their fame amongst distant nations. A council was immediately as- 
sembled, and out of forty-seven secret votes, there were forty-six black 
beans in favour of capitulation. Discontented at this slight want of 
unanimity, the question was again called for by acclamation, and a 
second ballot gave an unmodified decision for the more humane course 
of policy.” —Vol. iii. pp. 15—17. 

** Gino, having returned with full powers, Gambacorta, afraid of the 
consequences should his treason transpire, wished the city to be taken 
possession of by night. The Florentines, however, only occupied a 
single gate until dawn of day, when the whole army moved steadily 
forward with colours flying, and at sunrise appeared before the gate of 
St. Mark, where Gambacorta awaited them, and presented Capponi 
with a ‘ verrettone’ or light dart, in token of surrender—and the troops 
immediately occupied the market-place, whence they quietly paraded 
the streets in military array, at that time a very common mode of taking 
possession, while the whole population gazed in fear and wonder from 
their windows, few being aware of what had occurred, so well concealed 
was the whole transaction. Nor did the soldiers marvel less at the pale 
emaciated faces that, fearful and doubting, gazed with famished looks 
upon their bravery: some more considerate soldiers had brought with 
them a few loaves which they threw to little children at the windows. 
. . . Gino ordered abundance of provisions to be supplied, and crowds 
of every rank rushed madly to the banquet; many killed themselves 
by sudden repletion; the priors and Gambacorta himself had long lived 
on linseed cakes; there was no more grain or flour, only a little sugar 
and cassia, and three famished cows in the public stores ; all else was 
eaten, even the very grass of the now desolated streets, was dried and 
pulverized and kneaded into something resembling bread.”—Vol. iii. 
p. 18, 


Capponi then formally commenced Florentine rule; but so mild 
was it and so unusual in those times, during the first moments of 
conquest, when horrors alone were expected, that the people still 
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remained in doubtful and anxious apprehension till reassured by 
a noble speech which that illustrious man addressed to them. 

Thus had Florence triumphed ; and we may surely say that a 
people who could act so bravely in the day of adversity and so 
gently in the very flush of conquest, deserved to triumph. But, 
alas! she had now reached her culminating point; the faults of 
her constitution were about to develop themselves in all their 
fulness ; and Florence, the noble, the glorious, and the free, was 
to become the degraded heirloom of arace of base-born and false- 
hearted tyrants. 

We have already alluded to the struggles between the Floren- 
tine people and their ancient nobles, and the final triumph of the 
former and the utter prostration of the latter—a prostration so 
complete that the greater part of them were actually deprived of 

the rights of citizenship. 
A different state of things now existed ; the affairs of the com- 
monwealth were conducted by the Uzzaneschi, under the presi- 
dency of the great family of the Albizzi, who held an influence 
somewhat similar to that possessed for two or three generations 
by the Alemzonidz at Athens. 

Discontent had, however, arisenamongst the people, and dangers 
of various kinds were apprehended to the commonwealth, when 
the celebrated Maso degli Albizzi expired. 

The bell that tolled his funeral knell was the saddest sound that 
Florence ever heard, for his death removed from the stage the 
firmest friend of Florentine freedom, and the only man who, from 
ability and standing, was able to cope successfully with the rising 
power of the Medici. 

As has frequently been the case, the political crisis was 
hastened, or rather produced, bya financial one ; and, as also has 
been the case, the man who paved the way for the ruin of his 
country came forward as a financial reformer. 


“The Uzzaneschi had for a while monopolized all the offices of the 
state. Their aim,’ says Captain Napier, who is very impartial in his 
censure of everything approaching to aristocracy; ‘“‘ was to perpetrate 
despotism * by repressing the middle and lower classes of artizans, and 


5 The following observations, extracted from a later portion of the work, are very 
just. Speaking of the Revolution of 1494, he says :— 

*So ended for a season the Medician rule in Florence after sixty years’ duration, 
but only to be revived with greater vigour, greater tyranny, and more fatal per- 
manence : for two-and-fifty years before had the exclusively Guelphie sway of the 
Albizzi endured, and thus two private families domineered over the Florentine re- 
public for the long period of a hundred and twelve years. The Albizzi ruled with 
some consideration for public liberty in all that did not directly affect their political 
power, and certainly with less vindictiveness than the Medici; the latter with an 
incipient moderation that gradually swelled into a total contempt even of the meagre 
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subduing their leaders amongst the noble popolani; such, for instance, 
as the Rieci Alberti and others, but more especially the Medici, who 
had acquired a dangerous distinction by the reputation of Salvestro and 
Vieri, by popular attachment, and by the enmity of their political an- 
tagonists. This policy was for a while most rigidly pursued ; but finally 
the confidence arising from undisputed power, disagreement amongst 
themselves, mutual jealousy, and, above all, the death of Maso degli 
Albizzi, altogether slackened their vigilance, and the Medici, who had 
gradually been increasing in opulence and public estimation, became 
again politically conspicuous, and were silently creeping into the highest 
official dignities, when, as it were to crown their triumph, Giovanni di 
Bicci appeared as gonfalonier of justice in 1421. This re-opened the 
door of public honours and employment to that family (and) ended, as 
Niccolo da Uzzano had foreseen, in the Albizzi’s destruction and the 
ultimate downfall of their party.”—p. 104. 


At length the leaders of the Uzzaneschi decided on having 
recourse to a reactionary measure to check the growing power of 
the plebeians, protect their own exemptions, and perpetuate their 


own influence. 


‘Thus determined, they waited for a favorable occasion; and this 
came with the election of Lorenzo Ridolfi and Francesco Gianfiglazzi 
respectively as prior and gonfalonier of justice, in July, 1425. Seventy 
principal citizens of their party assembled, by permission of this chief 
magistrate, in St. Stephen’s Church, where Rinaldo degli Albizzi, in a 
_ long oration, implored them to sink all former quarrels in oblivion and 
unite for the common good.” 


After expatiating on the evils arising from the continually in- 
creasing power of the mongrel-bred rabble, many of whom were 
not Florentines by birth, and none of whom had any stake in the 
republic, any interest in its welfare, or any sympathy with its 
greatness, he proceeded to propose a law which would, in his 
_ opinion, meet all the exigencies of the case. 


‘You know (said he) that the city is divided into three conditions 
of men, namely, the ‘ Scioperati®,’ the merchants, and the artificers ; 
you are likewise acquainted with the laws of your ancestors, which 
declare, that in the number of priors, there shall be two of the minor, 
and the rest of the major arts and Sczoperati, and the same in the 


forms of liberty. The ambition of the first was to be chiefs of a republican com- 
munity, to direct the energies of a free people, but not reduce them to servitude : 
they were a faction, but one of great vigour, great ability, and some real patriotism. 
The desire of the last was to become sovereign princes of Florence, and, for self- 
aggrandisement, the destroyers of its political liberty.” 

° “ The Scioperati were those who lived on their rents, or funded property, or 
other means, without exercising any profession, trade, or official employment, for a 
livelihood.” 
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colleges. But in the council of the people, where all votes centre and 
where all acts terminate, there are out of twenty-one trades, seven of 
the greater and fourteen of the lesser’. Now take notice, that there, 
two parts out of the three are of the inferior arts, and the remaining 
third only of the superior; and thus the law is infringed. And so you 
will find every council in like manner corrupted, the law unheeded, 
your measures unsuccessful, and the people hating you, but with a 
majority of votes in their hands; and thus do you peril your own 
power and the public liberty! The remedy now sought for is, that 
these fourteen trades should be reduced to seven, and their place in the 
government be filled by the Sczoperati and greater arts; for thus we shall 
exclude them from the magistracy, and none of your measures will be 
defeated. You know how our fathers strengthened themselves by re- 
ducing the two additional arts (in 1382); let us follow their example, 
and be ye sure, that if the reduction of two so helped them, what may 
not we expect from a diminution of seven? It will enable us to restore 
the old nobility, now no longer formidable, to their just place in the 
commonwealth, and thus increase our own power of keeping down the 
people, who can never stand against such union; and lastly, it is the 
province of reason and prudence, to make a various use of men in various 
times and circumstances; to our ancestors their abasement was ex- 
pedient, and so to us is their restoration.”—Vol. iii. pp. 110, 111. 


When Rinaldo had coneluded with the words “ Let us to work, 
then ; let what is uppermost in the mind be efficiently carried 
out, so that liberty may yet remain to the commonwealth and its 
citizens,” all eyes were turned on Niccolo da Uzzano, whose age, 
wisdom, and experience stamped him as their Nestor in times of 
difficulty. Niccolo approved the project, but advised that an 
attempt should be immediately made to gain over Giovanni de 
Medici, without whose consent it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to carry the measure. Rinaldo himself undertook the mis- 
sion; Giovanni, however, was immoveable ; he enlarged on the 
liberal measures of Maso degli Albizzi; and exhorted Rinaldo to 
follow in his father’s steps, telling him that, as unequal taxation 
was the cause, so a system of just imposts would be the only cure 
for discontent. | 

The plebeians, who heard of what was going on, rallied round 
_ Giovanni, beseeching him to take the lead at once and rule the 
commonwealth. He was, however, too politic to attempt any 
thing of the sort, but slowly and quietly he and his son Cosimo, 
and nephew Averardo, moved forward in their course of crafty 
ambition—a cowardly species of treason, which is far more 
dangerous to the state than an avowed aim at rebellion or usur- 


_ 1 The councils . . . . were that of the two hundred; that of the commune... « 
and that of the people. ; vi 
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pation. It cannot however be denied that Giovanni did confer one 
great boon on Florence in the Catasto, which was mainly carried 
through his influence, backed by the whole voice of the poorer 
citizens. 

“The Catasto was a property tax measured by the income, at the 
rate of half per cent. on capital: whoever possessed 100 florins of 
property, above the cost of living, paid half a florin; whoever had 1000 
paid five florins ; seven florins of declared income being settled as the 
representative of a hundred of principal, either in goods or money, and 
fourteen florins of untaxed income were allowed as the estimated cost 
of maintenance for each individual, but subject to some after modifica- 
tion, according to age and circumstances.”—Vol. iii. p. 118. 

And now commenced in earnest the rise of the Medici—a 
family which, like many others, has been saved from the infamy 
which it deserves by the specious qualities and brilliant accom- 
plishments of some of its members. Weighed in the balance of 
_ the sanctuary, or judged of even by the simplest rules of morality, 
that evil race will find little to recommend it. Cosimo, the son 
of Giovanni, was cold, crafty, and vindictive ; Lorenzo, the magni- 
ficent, was a mere epicurean ; Piero, his son, was weak and wilful, 
devoid at once of the peculiar faults and talents of his race ; Leo 
X. was a disgrace to the Church over which he presided ; Clement 
VII. a blot on Christianity itself; nay, if we wish for examples of 
every most revolting crime under heaven, we have but to turn to 
the cardinals and princes of the Medician race. In fine, can the 
warmest admirer of that family point out one amongst its distin- 
guished members, with the exception of Giovanni, whose piety 
has ever been suspected, or whose profligacy has once been 
questioned? Is it wise, is it right, is 1t seemly, is it decent to 
hold up such a race as this to public admiration, because their 
manners were pleasing, their taste refined, and their patronage of 
the arts munificent ? 

** Giovanni and Cosimo di Medici moved onward with increasing 
power until 1428, when the health of the former began to decline. . . . 
(at length in 1429) feeling the approach of death, Giovanni assembled 
his friends and kindred, and addressed . . . (his two sons) Cosimo and 
Lorenzo (in an exhortation to the practice of prudence, virtue, and 
domestic affection). ‘To your care (said he, in conclusion) I commend 
Nannina, my wife and your mother; see that my death diminish not 
her accustomed honours and respect; and when I am no more, do you, 
my children, pray to God that he may be the salvation of my soul; and 
now take my paternal blessing; and thou, Cosimo, be kind to Lorenzo ; 
and thou Lorenzo be obedient to Cosimo, as if he were thy father.’ 
Having concluded this discourse, after a few hours he died. Giovanni. 
must be considered as the founder of Medicean greatness ; before his 
time, although an illustrious, influential family and occasionally distin 
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guished in national politics, they were, with the exception of Salvestro 
and Vieri, historically unimportant. After Giovanni their star shone 
with fitful but enduring brightness. . . . His ambition was, perhaps, less 
personal than prospective ; less for himself than his posterity; for he 
well knew the talents of Cosimo. .. . His own interests were apparently — 
so identified with the public good that his measures were generally 
popular, and he thus laid the foundations of that edifice of family 
greatness which Cosimo was destined to erect and Lorenzo to finish.” 
—pp. 185—138. 


A doubt rests on the motives and character of Giovanni de 
Medici; and looking at the long and dark list of his descendants, 
we may well give him the advantage of that doubt, and believe, 
with his great enemy Niccolo da Uzzano, that his virtues were 
genuine and his patriotism sincere: though no partiality or 
sophistry can conceal the fact that every other feeling or principle 
was held in subordination to the wicked ambition of his heart. 

After his death Cosimo used his utmost endeavours to ruin 
Uzzano, but without success. At length that wise and good old 
man expired in the year 1432. And now the contest began; Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi, no longer restrained by the prudent and peaceful 
counsels of his old friend, determined on crushing the rising power 
of the Medici, and succeeded in obtaining their banishment ac- 
cording to the form of the constitution, but in opposition to the 
passionate will of the populace. 

Rinaldo now attempted to restore to the nobles the right of 
citizenship, but this wise project was defeated by the eloquence of 
Mariotto Baldovinetti, one of his nominal adherents, who had 
been bribed by Cosimo. 

The triumph of the Constitutional party was however of short 
duration. Cosimo had not been quite a year in exile, when, in 
September, 1434, the new seignory was found to be composed 
entirely of his partisans. Various measures were proposed and 
abandoned by the Albizzi and their party ; and the return of the 
Medici was voted in a numerous Balia almost by acclamation. 

Rinaldo and his followers had laid down the arms which they 
at first took up, under the promise of a general amnesty; but 
when did either mob or tyrant—the polycephalous and mono- 
cephalous species of the same genus—ever allow faith, prudence, 
or mercy, to come between them and their desires. Rinaldo and 
many others were exiled at once. 


_ And these proscriptions were renewed from time to time, after the 
month of November, when Cosimo was already returned, and a new 
seignory drawn, or rather selected by his party for their rabid, perse- 
cuting violence and vindictive character. . . . Near eighty citizens were 
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thus banished, fined, imprisoned, tortured, or otherwise punished by the 
vindictiveness of faction.” 


For thirty years Cosimo de’ Medici had governed Florence 
with absolute rule—Piero, his son, succeeded to his influence in 
1464, and, despite of some opposition, retained it until his death 
in December, 1469. But as his sons Lorenzo and Giuliano were 
young at that time, it was proposed to give the supreme power to 
Tommaso Soderini; he however declined the honour and supported 
the claims of his friend’s children. 


‘** He pointed out the advantages of continuing the chief citizenship 
in the same family, and conjured them to place that confidence in 
Lorenzo and Giuliano that they had already given to Piero and Cosimo. 

** While the Medici were contented to remain as simple citizens with 
more extensive influence and authority than the rest of their country- 
men, the adverse families could fearlessly and legitimately oppose them, 
either in council or in arms; and the supreme magistracy being to a 
certain extent free, it was not until one party had completely gained the 
ascendant that their opponents had any personal cause of alarm; it 
was an open struggle of faction against faction for supremacy, without 
treason against the government. But after Piero’s victory in 1466, 
when the sovereign authority became restricted and placed completely 
in the hands of his family by the dictatorial power of a Balia, and then 
by the still narrower council of five Accoppiatori, who, as will be here- 
after seen, had the privilege of choosing the priors and gonfalonier with- 
out consulting any body; when, therefore, supreme power thus fell into 
the hands of the Medici, it was no longer an equal struggle or a safe 
opposition; the forms of a republic remained, but the substance was 
absolute monarchy.”—Vol. ili. p. 387. 


Hence arose the formidable conspiracy of the Pazzi family, 
who having been excluded by this measure from all share in the 
government, determined to strike one bold and unscrupulous blow 
for the freedom of their country. Lorenzo and his brother 
Giuliano were accordingly attacked in the cathedral during the 
celebration of the mass; Giuliano was murdered, but his brother 
was saved by the devotion of his followers; several of the con- 
spirators were summarily executed, and the populace rose in 
defence of Medician authority, and attacked with fury those who 
had relied upon it for support. Every unsuccessful attempt 
against an arbitrary government serves but to strengthen its 
authority, and Lorenzo de’ Medici remained virtual lord of Flo- 
rence till his death in 1492. 


‘* Piero de’ Medici was but twenty-one years of age when his father 
died, therefore ineligible to the offices held by the former; but such 
was Lorenzo’s authority, and so tempered was the free spirit of Florence, 
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that he instantly succeeded to every public employment, and to him 
were addressed, and by him received, the condolence and congratula- 
tion of foreign ambassadors, as if he had ascended an hereditary throne ; 
but as talent is not hereditary, the different characters and abilities of 
father and son were soon apparent to the world.”—Vol. iii. p. 490. 


A determined opposition to his authority began to manifest 
itself in Florence, until at length a seignory was chosen on the 
Ist of November, 1494, all of whom, with one exception, were 
hostile to Piero. He attempted to put down his opponents by 
force ; but the people soon manifested their altered feelings, and 
the seignory, encouraged by their demonstrations, immediately 
tolled the Campana. The Florentines rose ex masse at the sum- 
mons, and the Medici, after a dominion of sixty years fled through 
the gates of that city which had dared to vindicate its rights 
once more. 

The leader of this revolution was Piero di Gino di Neri Capponi 
—a worthy descendant of his illustrious ancestor ; but amidst the 
many who in various ways had assisted in the good work, none 
was more eminent than Girolamo Savonarola whose intense love 
of virtue and freedom, combined with a bitter hatred of all that 
pollutes or debases human nature, made him the determined and 
dangerous enemy of every species of tyranny. He had hated 
Lorenzo; and he felt even greater animosity against the weak 
and licentious Piero. His fate is too well known to require either 
narrative or comment—one of the numberless victims to that 
awful power which dares to assume the attributes of God, whilst 
defiling His truth, defying His Word, and trampling on His 
Church *. 

Taking advantage of the commotions which disturbed the peace 
and divided the strength of her conquerors, Pisa once more threw 
off the Florentine yoke, and succeeded in maintaining lier inde- 
pendence for nearly fifteen years; she was however again reduced 
to subjection, after along and well contested siege, on the 8th of 
June, 1509. The terms of capitulation were liberal in the ex- 
treme, and faithfully executed by the victors; but so deeply 
rooted was the hereditary antipathy of the Pisans to Florentine 
rule, that the great majority preferred emigration to living under 
the dominion of their ancient rivals. 

Florence was not however destined long to survive her. In the 
year 1512 she found herself assailed by a powerful league, com- 
prising the Pope, the Emperor, the King of Spain, and their allies ; 

8 “ Like the Calvin of after days, Savonarola bent the public mind to his will, by 
working on their superstition ; but Calvin and his followers were harsh and sangui- 


nary bigots, unjust, unmerciful, intolerant, and severe; wheras the Italian was an 
enlightened well-meaning enthusiast, and: no persecutor.” 
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who demanded the restoration of the Medici. Deserted by 
France there was little hope of resistance. Florence however 
prepared for defence. 

Whilst negotiations were going on, an event happened which 
precipitated matters; the Spanish army, which was almost starving 
before the Florentine town of Prato, after making an insig- 
nificant and easily defended breach, boldly stormed it on the 29th 
of August, 1512. The horrors of that storm were conspicuous 
even amongst scenes of the same kind, standing forth with an 
accursed pre-eminence :— 


** Neither sacred virgins, nor cradled infants, nor wives, nor youths, 
nor maidens, nor children from seven years old and upwards, were 
spared from the most odious violation or from death; the wells were 
filled with mangled bodies; a fat priest was actually cut to pieces and. 
boiled ; and thunder, and lightning, and pelting rain poured down in 
torrents, as if heaven had made its indignation manifest! The sacred 
host was scattered and trampled on; houses and churches were 
plundered, and their inmates cruelly tortured to discover imaginary 
treasures, or work on the pity of friends and relatives for payment of a 
heavier ransom. .... These horrors continued more or less for one- 
and-twenty days, and there is no cruelty that has ever been related, 
or that can even be conceived of man; no lust, violence, or wanton 
barbarity, nothing that can enter into the most diabolical imagination, 
which was not here committed by the Spaniards . . . . and during all 
this time, says Cambi, the Cardinal de’ Medici, the future pope Leo X., 
looked on without an attempt to arrest the hand of murder, or stop the 
hellish scene.” —Vol. iv. p. 168. 


The terror inspired by this catastrophe, aes ste with that 
jealousy which exalted merit always, sooner or later, obtains in a 
republic, united to produce the fall of Piero di Tommaso di Sode- 
rini, after a mild, just, and able government of nine years and 
a half; and the Medici and their followers were suffered to 
return as private citizens. Piero had died in exile; but his son 
Lorenzo, and cousin Giuliano, were still living. Giuliano entered 
the city 


“unattended by any strangers, and walked the streets accompanied 
by two of his kinsmen, without fear or pretension ; in conjunction with 
the seignory, he laboured at a modification of the government, believing 
it prudent, in the first instance, not to oppose that almost unanimous 
desire of preserving public liberty, and the great popular council.”— 
Vol. iv. p.175. 


The struggle for power between the various elements of the 
expiring republic was long and doubtful. At length, when news 
arrived of the sack of Rome by Bourbon, the constitutional party 
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gained the full ascendancy once more, and on the 17th of May, 
1527, the Medici left Florence for the last time. 


** As they passed on,” says Captain Napier, “‘ through the Via Larga, 
many foretold that the people would one day repent of their folly in ever 
having allowed these princes to escape alive ; there was more truth than 
humanity in the sentiment.”—Vol. iv. p. 291. 


Few and sad were these last days of Florentine freedom. In 
1523 Giulio de’ Medici had ascended the papal throne as Cle- 
ment VII., and with untiring energy and unmitigated hatred, he 
carried on the war against his country till he had succeeded, with 
the aid of Charles V., in subjecting her to the sway of his family. 
The Florentines resisted nobly, though famine and _ pestilence 
thinned their ranks within, and the enemy pressed them hard 
from without. At length, after a siege, in which it was computed 
that the Imperialists lost fourteen thousand, and the besieged 
eight thousand men, the seignory found themselves beset by 
internal treason as well as external force ; and to save the city 
from the horrors of a storm, they sioned a capitulation on the 
12th of August, 1530. The most solemn promises of universal 
amnesty were of course made on the part of the emperor and the 
pope. How they performed these and the other conditions of 
the treaty, history informs us :— 


*‘ In this last scene a bruised yet confiding people trusted to the 
honour and solemn promises of a deceitful priest and a nefarious sove- 
reign, both of whom most unscrupulously trampled on every obstacle 
to their own selfish desires. Baccio Valori, and all his train of faith- 
less emigrants, then took up their residence in Florence, while a 
famished population rushed madly to the Imperial camp, and cleared it 
of provisions: Valori occupied the public palace with a strong guard of 
Corsicans, and in defiance of all agreements, almost immediately assem- 
bled a parliament. Hardly three hundred citizens were to be seen; 
some, more audacious than the rest, would have given a free vote, but 
were repulsed by the lance and the partisan; and Salvestro Aldobran- 
dini addressing this miserable assembly, almost in mockery, as ‘ the 
Florentine people,’ asked if they were willing to depute their power to 
a Balia of twelve citizens for the state’s reformation? This was re- 
peated three times, and finally answered by a few sickly cries of ‘ Yes, 
yes, ‘The Bala, the Bata,’ ‘The Medici, the Medici.’ After this 
solemn farce a Balia was named, the republican magistracy was dis- 
solved in all its branches, the citizens disarmed, and at the end of four 
hundred and thirty years of uncertain and fitful, but altogether go" 
rious, existence, Florentine liberty was crushed for ever !’’—Vol. 
pp. 497, 498. 


We will not dwell upon the murders, confiscations, and other 


~ 
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eruelties which now followed—one-tenth of them were enough to 
condemn Clement to eternal infamy. We must refer our readers 
for some account of them to the concluding pages of the fourth 
volume of Captain Napier’s work ; his honest indignation is quite 
refreshing, and almost sheds a charm over the saddest pages of 
his work. 

By the exaltation of Alessandro de’ Medici to the dukedom, 
Florence became an established hereditary principality. A few 
struggles indeed were made for freedom by men who could not al- 
together forget the glory of their ancestors, but all was vain. 
Alessandro, after ruling the state for six years, during which he 
emulated the crimes of Phalaris, Nero, and E:zzelino, died by the 
hand of an assassin in 1537. That assassin was a near relation, 
one Lorenzo de’ Medici, who, assisted by Scoronconcolo, murdered 
the Duke in his palace, wishing to emulate the fame of Timoleon. 

The Florentines, however, were ignorant of the scheme, and not 
prepared to take advantage of the conjuncture; and the senate 
rivetted their fetters for ever by their election of Cosimo de’ 
Medici, another cousin of the deceased tyrant, as his successor. 
With that prince expired the last hope of Florentine or even 
Tuscan freedom, for it was he who succeeded in reducing Siena, 
after one of the most resolute defences on record. It is perhaps 
worthy of remark that during this war occurred an atrocity which 
we believe stands alone in the history of Christian warfare. 


“At Turrita, the Germans actually crucified an old woman, who had 
either the spirit or the madness to persevere in crying out ‘ Lupa, 
lupa,’ the national cry of Siena, instead, as she was ordered, of ‘ Duca, 
duca,’ that of Florence! What began in sport, ended, through her ob- 
stinacy, in the most horrid cruelty, for she was actually stripped naked 
and nailed up like a hawk to one of the gates; but, like a maniac, still 
shrieking, ‘ Lupa, lupa,’ until her mouth was gagged, besides worse 
and unutterable barbarity! She was there left to die; but every muscle 
of her face showing plainly, that she still persisted in her endeavour to 
utter this national war-cry !—Vol. v. p. 146. 


With this appropriate anecdote we leave the Merchant Princes, 
suggesting that the next eulogium on the Medici family be illus- 
trated with appropriate engravings. Let the storm of Prato fur- 
nish the frontispiece, and the fate of the Sienese patriot the con- 
cluding vignette. 

A more pleasing task awaits us in considering the conduct of 
the reigning family. Seldom in the history of princes has the lan- 
guage of truth been so nearly that of panegyric. And if we look 
at their origin and their circumstances, we shall see even more to 
admire. Foreigners, they have sought the welfare of their people ; 
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strangers, they have been the fathers of their country ; Germans, 
they have identified themselves with Italy ; Austrians, they have 
striven successfully to improve and enlighten their subjects. 

We pass over the uninteresting reign of Francis the Second, 
first sovereign of the Austrian dynasty, and proceed to give some 
account of the administration of his son, Peter Leopold the First. 
It was in 1765 that this illustrious prince, third son of Francis 
by the celebrated Maria Theresa, ascended the throne of Tuscany 
at the age of eighteen. 


**Cosimo I. mounted the same throne, at the same age, two hundred 
and twenty-eight years before; but the contrast of the times is less 
striking than that of the two sovereigns, and the means they made us of: 
this to augment his wealth and personal power at the national expense ; 
that to diminish both for the national benefit: the one to satisfy a deep 
designing ambition; the other to bend his ambition to the public good. 
Cosimo was a sagacious barbarian, Leopold a civilized and enlightened 
man.’—Vol. vi. p. 51. 


His father, an absentee, had rather augmented than diminished 
the excessive taxation already in existence, and had made amelio- 
ration hopeless by farming the public revenue. In one point his 
government had made great reforms, they had commenced a con- 
test with Rome, and endeavoured to free both crown and country 
from papal despotism. 


‘A prohibition in 1757 against further acquisition of property by eccle- 
siastical bodies first began the quarrel. The next Church grievance 
was the substitution of a lay censor instead of the grand Inquisitor... 
complaints, accusations, and recriminations followed; and when at last 
the Pisan Inquisitor whipped a man nearly to death on the nominal 
charge of heresy, but really for protecting his daughter from priestly 
concupiscence, the inquisitorial prisons were at once closed by govern- 
ment, and two laymen appointed to superintend all trials in that court.” 


This in itself was an important blessing. Other ecclesiastical 
evils there were in the abused rights of sanctuary, and the enor- 
mous number of the regular clergy, besides points of patronage 
and discipline, and various sources of mischief—the government 
of Ferdinand abolished the right of sanctuary, and suppressed a 
large number of convents, with the forced consent of the pope. 

Besides, however, difficulties of this nature, Leopold found 
agriculture, finance, law, and morals, all in the lowest condition, 
whilst each year as it passed, saw the Tuscan people more mise- 
rable, poor, spiritless, and degraded, than they had been the year 
before. The excellent monarch immediately set to work to 
reform all these things, and continued his noble course of active 
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and self-sacrificing benevolence during his whole reign of five and 
twenty years. 

He entirely remodelled the fiscal system, and the civil and 
criminal laws ; and attempted to secure the partial freedom of the 
Tusean Church; he encouraged agriculture by removing its 
fetters, by enacting wise regulations, and by spending vast sums 
with great judgment in recovering waste land, and draining 
marshes; and by every means in his power he attempted to 
eradicate the vices and meannesses, and to exalt the moral, social, 
and intellectual character of his subjects. 

“Tt would appear, that this youthful sovereign, almost as soon as he 
had informed himself of the real condition and general administration of 
Tuscany, began to conceive the plan of a liberal constitution, by the 
proposed subjection of monarchical power to public opinion, as expressed 
by freely chosen representatives... . His incipient acts were, however, 
more substantially and practically directed to alleviate actual misery, 
and lighten the most galling burdens of existing law; to study the 
character of a nation for whom he was about to legislate; to examine 
the physical features and resources of ‘Tuscany, and consider the regu- 
lations best suited to its people, not only as correctives of moral vice, 
but preparations for more liberal government.’”—Vol. vi. p. 78. 

** Leopold very soon perceived the necessity of simplifying and di- 
minishing the confused mass of antique laws and offices, whose accumu- 
lation had become detrimental to public interests... public interest re- 
quired that the knife and caustic should be applied with a steady and 
determined hand; unsparingly, but gradually; and so as not to risk 
life in the cure of disorders so inveterate.”—p. 84. 

** Probably,” says Captain Napier, “‘no Church establishment ever 
needed regeneration more than Tuscany at this period: from accounts 
still extant, it seems as if all the most revolting crimes of man were 
concentrated there, either as peculiar attributes of the priesthood, or of 
those malefactors to whom they gave shelter and encouragement.”— 
p. 91. 


The statements by which our author supports this assertion 
are truly appalling. 


** In the midst of this pollution, adds he, the rural clergy of inferior rank, 
the real working pastors, were dragging on a wretched existence through 
want of means, and timidly looking to government for justice; the 
slender stipend of these poor clergymen precluded all almsgiving, and 
impeded instruction in the rural districts, because no man of education 
would submit to such penury, if any other means of life were practi- 
cable.” —p. 93. 

** Amongst a multiplicity of administrative bodies, the municipal 
magistracies, corporations, and provincial governments throughout 
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Tuscany, which formed a sort of frame-work for national representation, 
were amongst the most prominent objects of Leopoldine reforms..... 
Such were the principal objects upon which the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s 
mind fixed its attention at an age when most youths are still under 
tutelage, or plunged in the seductive streams of thoughtless pleasure.” 
—p. 96. 


To remedy these evils he bent the whole power of his mind, 
during the entire course of his reign; and though some of his 
measures were despotic, and some of his principles erroneous, we 
should judge mildly of the well-meant, even though grave, mistakes 
of that rarest and noblest of all earthly characters, a patriot 
king. 


‘* To stimulate individual co-operation in objects of universal good, 
freedom of thought, public discussion, and unfettered action, were in- 
dispensable ; and for this the whole municipal system was re-organized, 
and the administration of its finances, with all other local business, left 
to the communities, unchecked either by government or any extraneous 
magistracy. ‘These were designed to be primary assemblies in the 
future national meetings of a constitutional representation. ... The 
perfect liberty of trade, and the free disposal of private property... 
the equalizing of every body before the law... the demolition of every 
exclusive privilege that related to magisterial honours or civic distinc- 
tion in the Florentine citizenship ; the dissolution of trade corporations 
with all their load of statutes ; an extension of the regency’s law against 
the acquisition of lands in mortmain; and the subjecting of ecclesi- 
astical possessions to the same taxes as lay property, were all benefits 
too plain and too general to be easily undervalued or misconceived.”— 
p. 97%. 

‘“‘As a further step towards clearing the new constitution of undue 
influence, all private crown property was administered by a department 
distinct from that of public revenue: this, as far as it went, was to meet 
the household expense, and became subject to law and taxation like 
any other private property ...no means were left untried which he 
thought might assist in preparing tbe public mind to appreciate the great 
change that he was so anxiously working out for Tuscany; he there- 
fore broke the accustomed silence of Florentine law. courts by encourag- 
ing forensic eloquence in the Italian tongue... . He thought it especi- 
ally necessary to encourage the habit of public speaking in those who 
were destined to influence a free national assembly, and therefore 
decreed, that all civil cases should be vocally pleaded before the courts, 
thus making use of the latter as schools of reasoning and eloquence for 
future senators.”—p. 105. 

‘* From the first moment of his accession, the Grand Duke cast about 
for other means of. alleviating public misery, besides mere legislation, 
which, although it made bread cheap, would not immediately produce 
the money to buy it; but considering that every absolute government 
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was either directly or indirectly bound to find employment for the 
people, he resolved, with a good heart and empty exchequer, but aided 
by a loan from Genoa, to resume a very ancient project of the republic, 
namely, the opening of a communication between Tuscany and Modena. 

... The opening of this communication with Modena, besides present 
employment, was expected to bring a more direct trade into Tuscany, 
and thus avoid one point of contact with the Ecclesiastical States, 
through which it had hitherto been compelled to pass. About the same 
moment, also, the way leading under the walls of Florence, from San 
Gallo to the Porta di Prato, was begun with the same benevolent 
object; and in 1767 new roads were opened through all the Tuscan 
communities, for the mere purpose of public employment. Actual 
distress rendered this more immediately necessary than existing com- 
mercial wants, and Leopold’s regulations for carrying the edict into 
action are marked by a well-considered benevolence even in the 
minutest branches: he commands that the poorest should be first em- 
ployed; that separate parties of men, women, and children should be 
classed at work according to their strength, and that the work should 
be of the simplest form, in order to be embraced by the capacity of all: 
that regular artificers should be rarely employed, and never to the detri- 
ment of field labourers. The result was an almost entire cessation of 
distress, and the infusion of fresh life into internal commerce by in- 
creased facility of communication.”.—p. 128. 

‘“‘ The tenth year of Peter Leopold’s reign (1775), began with cheerful 
prospects ; public burdens and public expenses had been lessened, the 
debt partially liquidated and its interest reduced, commerce and agri- 
culture relieved, waste lands recovered and cultivated, desolation arrested 
in the Maremma, Tuscany secured from dearth, education promoted, 
Jearning and the fine arts encouraged, civil law reformed, religion fostered, 
the priesthood improved, morality promoted, and a broad foundation for 
civil and political liberty established.”—p. 184. 


We must refer the reader to book iv. chap. 10 of this History, 
for a detailed account of the exertions of Leopold and his excel- 
lent friend Bishop Ricci, to reform the Tuscan Church, and for 
the proceedings of a convocation summoned by that prince, and 
dismissed by him on the 5th of June, 1787. The chapter on the 
Maremma will be read with great interest, describing as it does 
the way in which that once fertile tract became the abode of 
desolation and pestilence, the futile attempts of preceding govern- 
ments to remedy these evils, and the consequent misery of the 
inhabitants, decreased in numbers and degraded in character, until 
Leopold succeeded in producing a great and beneficial change. 


*“The prince has well performed his part; he has drained the country, 
not of gold, but death: he has purged the air, controlled the waters, 
shortened time and space, lessened expense, spread education, removed 
all the moral and political degradation of the province, freed the transfer 
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of property, loosened it from other ties, broken down (as far as justice 
warranted) all great possessions; encouraged colonization and building, 
compelled Nature herself to submit her laws to human reason in the 
more useful forms of art and science, and left all future improvement to 
native energy and the impulse already given by his own wisdom and 
beneficence!”—p, 447. 


These disjointed extracts give but an imperfect view of the 
benevolence, energy, enlightenment, and wisdom of this illustrious 
prince; nor have we been able to give any idea of the difficulties 
of every kind with which he had to contend. That he was not 
as entirely successful as he wished to be need not surprise us; 
and we shall conclude this brief sketch of his career by the apt 
words of his historian,— 


‘If permanent effects on national character, comforts, and general 
happiness, be a criterion of excellence and greatness, the comparative 
state of Tuscany, now and formerly, will surely entitle him to these 
epithets: the benevolence of Nerva, Trajan, and the Antonines died 
with them, but his may still be found in every Tuscan cottage.” 


His accession to the Imperial throne in 1790, and consequent 
abdication of Tuscany, was a severe check to the progress of im- 
provement, followed as it was by his death in 1792. His son, 
Ferdinand III., ascended the throne as a minor, and was conse- 
quently placed under a regency, which was not animated by the 
spirit of Leopold. Tuscany, however, was soon drawn into the 
vortex of European war, and frequently changed hands until 1814, 
when Ferdinand was restored: that prince died in 1824, after a 
very popular reign of ten years, much regretted by every class of 
his people. He was succeeded by Leopold II. 

And here we must close this brief sketch: for while we write 
we know not what may be taking place. We had hoped a short 
time since for a different conclusion to that which now appears 
imminent ; we had thought it not impossible that the Papal 
States would have been incorporated with those of Tuscany under 
the sovereignty of the exiled Grand Duke; such would probably 
have been the case had Leopold the Second been a less scrupulous 
man, in the case which led to his exile undoubtedly over scru- 
pulous. 

In the day of their adversity and Ais prosperity, the Carbonari 
canvassed the idea of making him king of all Italy, should they 
ever regain the ascendant. ‘The plan was a wise one, for alone 
of all the princely houses of Italy, had that of Lorraine been 
distinguished as governing for the good of the people, and Leopold 
possessed. Has his exile entirely cancelled these strong claims on 
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the gratitude of these men? It is well known that when the Car- 
bonari were persecuted and driven out of every other Italian state, 
this excellent prince refused to take any measures against them, 
though urged repeatedly to do so by Austria, declaring that he felt 
secure in the love of his people: and nobly had he earned that 
love by carrying out the designs of his grandfather, so as to raise 
Tuscany above every other portion of the peninsula. We recollect 
hearing, when in Italy some years since, an anecdote which well 
illustrates his character. A man appeared before him, and pre- 
sented him with a long list of conspirators ; the Grand ‘Duke and 
the informer were alone ; he received the roll of paper from the 
traitor’s hand, and having put it into the fire unread, sternly looked 
at him from head to foot, and then said, ‘‘ That will do, Sir; I 
shall now know what a villain is like, the next time that I see 
one.” 

Such a man deserves not only the love of his people, not only 
the gratitude of every Italian patriot, but the sympathy of every 
good and generous mind; and if, in the latter days of his life, he 
has shown less firmness than might have been wished, when 
assailed on the one hand by that storm which has swept in 
desolating fury from the shores of the Seine to those of the 
Indus, let us not press hardly on the homeless old man, let us not 
think unkindly of one who was always kind, or unjustly of one 
who was always just; and, if no costly monument, no proud 
inscription, mark the last resting-place of the royal exile, the 
Athenian historian will furnish an epitaph which, by merely 
changing the sex, and making a few other slight alterations, will 
fairly and strictly apply to “‘ the Father of his People.” 
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Art. III.—1. A Plan of Church Extension and Reform, submitted 
to the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, by a Deputation, im 
March, 1848. With Remarks by J. C. Cotauuoun, Esq. 
Second Edition, with further Remarks. London: Seeleys. 


2. The Tithe Redemption Trust. A Letter to the Lord Lyttelton. 
From Witttam Wynouam Mater, Vicar of Ardeley, and 
Honorary Secretary to the Trust. London: Cleaver. 


3. Urgent Reasons for reviving the Synodal Functions of the Church. 
By the Rev. T. P. Wricut, M.A., &c. London: Rivingtons. 


In our last number we briefly invited the reader’s attention to 
the publication which stands at the head of these pages, and 
which is, in many respects, amongst the most important and in- 
teresting publications bearing on the material interests of the 
Church of England, that it has been our fortune to see. The 
importance of this publication consists in its emanating from a 
combined and influential body of clergy and laity, who, in the 
spring of 1848, drew up a Plan of Church Extension and Reform, 
which was laid before Lord John Russell, by a deputation of 
their body consisting of the Earl of Harrowby, Lord Ashley, 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, and Mr. Colquhoun. ‘The latter gen- 
tleman was subsequently requested by those who had taken the 
chief interest in this question, to draw up and publish a state- 
ment of the plan and its reasons; and the result is, the pamphlet 
to which we have above referred. 

In connexion with the subject of this publication, we will also 
refer to the interesting account which the Rev. W. W. Malet 
has published, of the origin and proceedings of the Tithe Re- 
demption Trust. “We have long watched with interest and sym- 
pathy the exertions which the founders of the Tithe Redemption 
Trust have made to promote their excellent and most unexcep- 
tionable objects. Their design of promoting the restoration of 
all tithes to the support of the parochial clergy, or, at least, of 
obtaining augmentations from appropriated and impropriate 
tithes for poor benefices, must command the approbation of all 
Churchmen. We cannot, however, quite go along with Mr. 
Malet in looking on the payment of tithe to bishops as, in 
itself, any alienation of this property from its original purposes ; 
for Mr. Malet himself will not deny, that from the very earliest 
period tithes were paid to the bishops for their own support, and 
that of the inferior clergy ; and it should be always remembered 
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that the bishop is, in the view of the Church, the pastor of his 
whole diocese, and that all parish priests are his assistants in the 
work of the ministry ; so that there would be nothing unreason- 
able in the payment of tithe to him by a portion of his own 
flock. It seems to us, that, sound as is the doctrine which 
assigns the tithes of each parish to its actual incumbent, there 
must be some modifications and exceptions, or the result would 
be a very unequal distribution as compared with the amount of 
labour and expense; for the tithes of rural districts, in which 
there is least population, are usually very much more valuable 
than those of benefices where there is a very large population ; 
the increase of population, in many cases, having caused the 
tithes to diminish in value. The restoration of the alienated 
tithes to their original purposes would not benefit so much the 
numerous poor town parishes as the better endowed country 
parishes; and for the former, where the chief evil lies, some 
other remedy must be found than a mere restoration of tithes to 
their original purposes. There would, we think, be no objection 
in principle to applying any portion which could be recovered 
_of the impropriated tithe of a country parish already sufficiently 
endowed, to the endowment of a poor living in some populous 
place. With these remarks on the subject of the Tithe Redemp- 
tion Trust, we must take our leave of that Institution, cordially 
wishing that it may obtain that kind of support which is essen- 
tial to its efficiency ; but with the conviction, that something 
beyond mere voluntary associations like this, depending on the 
alms of the charitably-disposed, is requisite to meet the exigencies 
of the Church. 

The Plan of Church Extension and Reform, which is com- 
prised in Mr. Colquhoun’s publication, is of such a nature as to 
deserve the attention of all who are inclined to adopt practical 
views of the subject. It is eminently a practical view, pointing 
out the evils which are to be remedied, and the means of reme- 
dying them. We do not concur in the expediency of every one 
of the measures proposed ; but it certainly ought to. be a subject 
of very great satisfaction to Churchmen generally, to see laymen 
of so much influence and station as those who have taken a lead- 
ing part in putting forth this plan, thus earnestly, and, we will 
hope, effectually, working in the Church’s cause. This is pre- 
cisely the sort of thing that is wanted. We want men who will 
openly avow themselves desirous of advancing the cause of reli- 
gion, by extending the means of usefulness possessed by the 
National Church. We want men who will not be content with 
mere wishes or writings on the subject, but who will take mea- 
sures for carrying their plans into actual operation—will push 
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forward their measures, and persevere in them until they are 
carried. We are particularly pleased to see Lord Ashley occu- 
pying a prominent position in this movement; for, although we 
may not wholly concur with his lordship in various points, we do 
concur in this plan as regards its main features; and Lord 
Ashley has shown before now, that when he has taken up a 
cause, he has perseverance and weight enough to carry it toa 
successful issue. Looking at Lord Ashley’s general position as 
a politician, and as a deservedly respected advocate of all objects 
tending to the amelioration of his fellow-men, either physically or 
morally ; we regard him as well suited to advance the interests of 
the Church of England, at the present time, in such a direction 
and on such points as the Plan refers to. 

Of the tone of Mr. Colquhoun’s pamphlet we cannot speak too 
highly : it is the production of a man who is evidently cordially 
attached to the Church of England. He is no lukewarm friend, 
but an attached member of the Church. Whatever may have 
been Mr. Colquhoun’s early connexions and associations, there 
can now, at least, be no doubt of his firm and enlightened ad- 
herence to the cause of the English Church. 

We proceed now to examine the Plan in detail. It is con- 
ceived in the following terms :— 


‘1. With a view to the more efficient government of the Church, 
the better apportionment of Ecclesiastical revenues, and a more adequate 
supply of pastors to the people, it seems desirable that the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission should be remodelled, and its powers enlarged. 

‘* ITI. Means should be taken to ascertain the full value of all lands 
pertaining to bishops and Ecclesiastical Corporations, and to make them 
available to the fullest extent for spiritual purposes. 

‘III. The archbishops and bishops of existing dioceses should be 
endowed with incomes of a definite amount, and the surplus arising 
from episcopal property should be paid into a general fund at the dis- 
posal of the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

“TV. The fund accruing from this surplus, and from the improved 
management of Church lands, should be employed in making provision 
for the spiritual wants of the people, by the endowment of new districts 
to be formed on the principle of Sir Robert Peel’s Act. 

*‘'V. Periodical returns should be made of the spiritual wants of each 
Diocese, and the results should be published, with a view of directing 
the contributions of the wealthy to those quarters in which the creation 
and endowment of churches are most required. 

‘“VI. New sees should be formed in such numbers as to secure the 
vigilant oversight of dioceses, the annual holding of Visitations and 
Confirmations, and frequent personal intercourse with the clergy. The 
new bishops should not have seats in Parliament, and should receive 
incomes not exceeding 2000/. per annum, with a residence. 


a 
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“VII. For this purpose deaneries as they become vacant should be 
raised into bishoprics, and the funds hitherto devoted to the payment 
of deans should be paid into the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for the endowment of the new sees. 

“The duties of the deans should be discharged by the bishop within 
whose diocese the cathedral is situated. 

“VIII. As the incomes of the deaneries will fall in gradually, and 
may for a length of time be insufficient for the endowment of new 
bishoprics, means should be taken to encourage and apply the voluntary 
benefactions of such as may desire to contribute to the endowment of 
new bishoprics. 

*‘TX. The funds attached to canonries and minor canonries should 
be annexed to ill-endowed benefices in populous districts, with a 
reserve of funds sufficient for the preservation of the fabric, the 
maintenance of cathedral worship, and the more frequent celebration of 
Divine Service in the cathedral.” 


We do not observe in Mr. Colquhoun’s pamphlet, any explana- 
tion of the reasons on which the first proposition of the Plan, viz., 
that of remodelling the Kcclesiastical Commission, is grounded. 
We are aware that Mr. Horsman has made a great many violent 
attacks upon the Commissioners, and he has certainly succeeded 
in causing distrust and jealousy in the minds of many persons. 
The only tangible ground of objection however, as it seems to us, 
is the expenditure of considerable sums in the erection of epis- 
copal residences. We agree with those who lament that so much 
money has been expended in this way. We are no advocates for 
the erection of vast and splendid piles of building for the lodging 
of our bishops. We should have been much better pleased to 
see Lambeth in its old state, than after the expenditure of 60,000/. 
on it by the late archbishop. This was, we think, a useless ex- 
penditure of money which now remains charged on the revenues 
of the see. But it seems rather unjust to blame the Com- 
missioners for expending sums in the erection of episcopal resi- 
dences on the same scale of magnitude which has always hitherto 
been considered essential to the dignity of the episcopal office. 
The Keclesiastical Commissioners have acted on the precedents 
which they found—have merely carried out the system of state and 
grandeur which has been hitherto recognised, and which invests 
the episcopate of England with all the external attributes of the 
Peerage. We apprehend that this proposition of remodelling the 
Commission is a concession to the feeling of the House of Com- 
mons; but it seems very problematical whether a better Com- 
- mission can be obtained. ‘The station and the character of the 
members of the present Ecclesiastical Commission, inspire the 
fullest confidence in the integrity of its administration. The 
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Church property could not be in the hands of a better Commission. 
All that seems wanting is that the Law should regulate the pro- 
ceedings of that Commission, and point out the course which they 
are to pursue. If paid Commissioners are appointed, we shall, in 
the first place, have so much of the Ecclesiastical funds wasted in 
salaries; and in the next place, the result will probably be, to give 
a certain number of hangers on of government, or adventurers, 
pensions and Heclesiastical influence. We do not want to see Mr. 
Horsman salaried by the Church, though we admit that his agita- 
tion has done some good as well asharm. We should say, Let the 
present Kcclesiastical wnpaid Commission be limited and tied 
down to any extent; but let us have them in preference to any 
paid Commissioners appointed by government. We dread jobbing 
in the latter case ; and the funds to be dealt with are at once so 
sacred and so very Jarge in their amount, that there ought to be 
the highest securities for strict integrity of administration. 

With reference to the second and third heads of the Plan, Mr. 
Colquhoun has the following explanatory remarks :— 


‘First, I notice the 1st, 2nd, and 8rd heads of the scheme, which, as 
your Lordship will observe, relate to the present incomes of the bishops, 
the sources of their income, and a possible application of the surplus. 
We had to notice, that the revenues of the Ecclesiastical corporations, 
whether bishops or chapters, were, for the most part, derived from 
land ; and yet, that this landed property, great in extent and value, is 
managed on principles which individual proprietors have long set aside 
as wasteful. It is generally held on tenures (leases for lives, or terms 
of years, with fines and small reserved rents) which obtain an occasional 
bonus and immediate returns, by a large sacrifice of the real income of 
the property. Noris this tenure satisfactory to the lessee ; for, it may 
be brought to an end, as has been done in certain cases, andis now more 
likely than ever to be effected through the intervention of Parliament. 
In this manner there is uncertainty on all sides: the possession of the 
property is, in fact, divided, and divided between parties, neither of 
whom have an interest in expending money on permanent improvements. 
That the loss thus occasioned to the Church must be large, is unques- 
tionable, however difficult it may be to fix the precise amount. We 
have, however, some data, which enable us to conjecture it. 

‘“‘In regard to one portion of the cathedral property, the legislature 
has already acted, and has placed the separate prebendal* estates under 
the control of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, leaving them to be 
managed on the same principles on which private property is regulated. 
When the prebendal estates were managed by the prebendaries, they 
produced to the Church, as may be seen by reference to the Report 


1 J use this as a generic term, comprising both the separate estates of preben- 
daries, and those of other Ecclesiastical offices in cathedrals. But besides these the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have now vested in them the estates of sinecure rectors. 
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on its Revenues in 1835, an income of 60,000/. per annum: not ex- 
ceeding one fourth of the real annual proceeds of the property. These 
have now been ascertained to reach 240,000/. per annum, and it is 
calculated that, under the system of management now adopted by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the available income will be at least 
120,000/. per annum, or double their former amount. 

“In the same Report the average net income of episcopal estates is 
placed at 160,000/. It is actually nearer 170,000/. 

‘*T am far from saying that we should gain as much by a change in 
the management of episcopal estates. It is only due to our prelates to 
remark, that their estates, especially of late years, have been managed 
better than the separate chapter estates. Still, the vice of the system, 
to which I have referred, remains: no man will give a sum of money 
as a fine, without receiving a full equivalent for the advance ; and the 
age and circumstances of the bishop will often make that equivalent 
more than a full one. Besides this, the bishop cannot be expected to 
make permanent improvements, where he may never reap the advantage : 
and the lessee is deterred from making them, both by the uncertainty of 
his tenure, which every agitation of this question unsettles, and by the 
fact that his outlay would enhance his fine.’ 

** There is no doubt, therefore, that the increased income from episcopal 
property wouid, under a better system, be large. If we apply to 
episcopal property the same principle of calculation which is applicable 
to the prebendal estates, the 160,000/. per annum given in the Report 
as their income, would represent an actual] value of 640,000/. per 
annum, producing, under an altered system of management, an actual 
available income of 320,000/. per annum. It would be quite indefen- 
sible, that, when we need all the income that the Church can yield, we 
should throw away wantonly a yearly income of above 150,000. per 
annum ; an income which would endow 1500 clergymen with 1002. per 
annum, supply pastors to 1500 parishes, and be the instrument of giving 
instruction to three or four millions of people.” 


In order to complete this view of the funds which may be 
attainable for Church Extension, we must refer to a subsequent 
part of Mr. Colquhoun’s pamphlet, where he points to an improved 
system of managing the property of the deans and chapters. 


“The estates of the chapters are still managed by them, as by an 
independent body. ‘They are still subject to the evils of fines, and to 
the waste which fines must always occasion, when paid to a party who 
has a passing interest in the property. The consequence is (as in the 
case of the bishop) that the intentions of Parliament are defeated. 
Parliament intended (if I rightly conjecture) to give to the members of 
chapters a fixed income. ‘Their income varies, and may rise to a large 


? Mr. Finlaison made an estimate, founded upon a great number of life and year 
leases, of which he ascertained the years outstanding, and the ages of the existing 
lives,—and his calculation was, that the average share of the whole fee, in the posses- 
sion of the Church, at any time under the present system of leasing, was only 
twenty-three per cent,—the remaining portion being in the lessees, 
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amount from the falling-in of fines. Parliament designed that this 
large property should be administered so as first to supply the chapter; 
secondly, to yield a large surplus for the pressing wants of the Church. 
The system of fines (as we need not again repeat) stops the improve- 
ment of the land, and makes the surplus dwindle away. The Church- 
Revenue Commissioners have stated the cathedral corporate property 
to yield 200,000/. a year. It may be estimated that, if dealt with upon 
the improved system, that income would be doubled. Here again we 
may set down an income of 200,000/. a year as lost to the Church. 
Are we wrong in urging your Lordship to a prompt revision of this? 
The yearly income of the Church now abstracted, without benefit to any 
branch of it, stands thus, on the most moderate estimate :— 


Episcopal property, say . . £150,000 
Chapter property, say . . £200,000 


£350,000 per annum.” 


We observe with satisfaction that a Commission has been 
appointed, with the object of investigating the subject of Church 
property, and ascertaining how it can be made more productive. 
The character of a measure of this kind depends chiefly on the 
animus with which it is undertaken, and the principles of those 
who are to take part in it; and in both these respects we see 
reason to hope for advantage to the Church’s cause from the 
Commission. It has certainly not arisen from any feeling ad- 
verse to the Church ; and it comprises several names which afford 
a sufficient pledge for the friendly character of its proceedings, 
and the intelligence and zeal which will be brought to bear on 
them. In point of fact, we may presume that the appointment 
of this Commission arose in no inconsiderable degree from the 
steps taken by Lord Harrowby and others last spring, and which 
this pamphlet relates. ‘There cannot be the slightest doubt that, 
by a different system in the management of Kcclesiastical property, 
large sums may be raised for Church purposes in England. 
measure of the kind has been actually in operation for many 
years in Ireland. When the Church Temporalities Act for Ire- 
land was passed in 1833, the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
constituted by that Act, were empowered to sell to the lessees of 
Ecclesiastical property a perpetual right to the lands they held, 
subject to a rent equivalent to the amount of the rent and 
renewal-fines which they had previously been in the habit of 
paying. We believe that several hundred thousand pounds have 
been paid in Ireland for the purchase of such perpetuities, and 
the amount ought to have been, and was evidently intended by 
the legislature to have been much larger; but the Neelesiastical 
Commissioners, in their estimate of the value of lands for the 
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purchase of perpetuities, valued the lands, not according to their 
real and actual worth, which the Act of Parliament actually 
directed to be done in very plain terms, but according to the old 
conventional value which had been assumed by the bishops as the 
basis for calculating their renewal-fines, and which was in all 
eases much less than the real value, and in many cases extremely 
so. So that the tenants, by this very partial proceeding of the 
Commissioners, which ought to have been the subject of Par- 
liamentary inquiry, were most unfairly benefited at the expense 
of the Church property. We trust that those who are interested 
in the English Church property will be on their guard against 
any similar sacrifice to the Church tenants in this country; and 
will so narrowly sift and examine any measure which may be 
brought forward, that there may be no mistake against the 
Church’s interests. .We hope that they will carefully and dili- 
gently consider all the details of the working of such a measure 
quite as much as the general principle, or else their labour may be 
in a great degree frustrated. 

The increased amount which may be actually raised: from the 
Church property by a different management cannot fail to be 
considerable. Even if we were to suppose that Mr. Colquhoun’s 
estimate of 350,000/. per annum were somewhat too high (which 
we have no grounds at present for assuming), still, if we deducted 
25 or 50 per cent. from his estimate, the income left would be one 
of the highest importance. We should have, by some arrange- 
ment of this kind, a permanent fixed income secured to the bishops 
and to the chapters, who might still continue to manage their own 
Jands ; and we should gain perhaps from 200,000/. to 300,000. per 
annum, for endowing parishes in destitute localities. 

There is another measure proposed in this Plan, which is 
essential, in order to remove a very crying evil, and one which 
brings great odium on the Church. We refer to the last head, 
which recommends the annexation of canonries and minor canon- 
ries to ill-endowed benefices in popular districts. Under the 
present system, canonries are almost invariably held with paro- 
chial benefices ; but, as there is no restriction as to the value of 
those benefices, it generally happens that those who have sufficient 
interest to be appointed to canonries have also sufficient interest 
_ to obtain the wealthiest parochial benefices. Thus cathedral 
preferment is heaped on the wealthy incumbent, who has no need 
of it, while the poor and hard-working clergyman is passed over. 
This is the sort of thing which is sure to be laid hold of by the 
enemies of the Church. Nepotism, or the exhibition of worldly 
interest in any shape, lowers and degrades the Church, and 
strengthens its opponents. ‘To annex canonries to rich benefices 
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is an abuse which every one can understand ; so that the present 
system is more than wasteful: it 1s directly hostile to the Church ; 
it is fraught with danger. Mr.Colquhoun has observed, in his 
pamphlet (p. 25), that 215 dignitaries of our cathedrals hold 308 
parochial benefices, and he takes as specimens,—‘“‘ A canonry of 
1000/. a year is united with the living of St. Guiles’, Cripplegate, 
of 2018/.; another with St. Pancras, whose income is 1910/.; 
one with St. Giles’, income 968/. ; a fourth to St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, income 1000/. While in Westminster, there are four 
parishes, with populations varying from 24,000 to 37,000 each. 
In Southwark, five parishes, with populations varying from 14,000 
to 64,000 each.” 

Mr. Colquhoun adds, that, excluding canonries annexed to pro- 
fessorships in the Universities, there are 207 canonries which might 
be annexed to parochial benefices of small value; and as canon- 
ries in general are by the Parliamentary regulations to be made 
5007. per annum, except those of St. Paul’s, Durham, Westmin- 
ster, Christchurch, Oxford, which will amount to 1000/7. or 
upwards, it is clear that here is a fund of not less than 100,000/. 
per annum, which ought to be applied to increase the value of 
poor livings, by annexing the canonries to them. 

The next question to be considered is, what is the amount of 
destitution actually existing. This is a point of the highest 
practical importance, and we greatly wonder, that amidst all the 
efforts which have been made to promote the cause of Church 
extension, no one has ever yet attempted to get something like 
an estimate furnished by those who are alone competent to give 
it—we mean, the bishops of the Church. Mr. Colquhoun agrees 
with Mr. Palmer's estimate of 3000 as the number of additional 
clergy now requisite. Lord Ashley, we observe, in a recent 
debate, stated his opinion that 500 clergy would be sufficient. 
Here are very different estimates certainly, and we really think 
that there ought to be some way of determining so important a 
question on grounds that may be depended on. For ourselves, 
we are inclined greatly to prefer Mr. Colquhoun’s estimate to 
Lord Ashley’s, for this reason: Lord Ashley states the num- 
ber of parishes in England comprising a population of more 
than 4000 at 279; such, at least, is the number stated in the 
reports of his speech, which we have seen. We apprehend that 
there must be some mistake either in the report, or in the cal- 
culation, for, as far as we can judge, the number of parishes 
exceeding 4000 in population must largely exceed 279. We 
have taken the trouble to reckon the numbers of such parishes 
mentioned in the Clergy-list of this year, under the letters C, H, 
and 'T’; and we find 113 parishes with upwards of 4000 inha- 
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bitants under those three letters alone. We apprehend, there- 
fore, that if we were to say that there are 900 parishes in England 
with that population we should not be above the mark. Lord 
Ashley speaks of about 500 additional incumbents as_ being 
adequate to the supply of the spiritual necessities of the country. 
We still refer to the report of his_speech in introducing the 
measure for dividing parishes containing more than 400() people. 
We apprehend that here also, the real state of things is not 
correctly stated. We do not know on what data such state- 
ments may have been founded, but we feel satisfied that they 
present far too flattering a view of our position. 

We will state the reason for this belief—Lord Ashley proceeds 
in his measure on the assumption, that all parishes with more 
than 4000 inhabitants ought to be divided. He therefore holds 
that 2000 people, or thereabouts, are sufficient for the care of an 
incumbent. Now, we have gone to work on this supposition ; 
and taking 2000, or thereabouts, as the standard, we have 
examined in the Clergy-list all the parishes, 41 in number, under 
the letter L, containing more than 4000 people. On exami- 
nation, it appears to us, that on this estimate, 156 additional 
incumbents are required for these 41 parishes. We find under 
the letter T, 22 parishes requiring 48 additional incumbents. As 
far as we can see from the examination we have instituted, it 
appears that the number of parishes containing more than 4000 
inhabitants ought to be multiplied by three, in order to approxi- 
mate to the number of additional incumbents wanted on Lord 
Ashley’s own principle. When this has been done, it will appear 
that the real number of incumbents required, is not 500, as Lord 
Ashley has stated, but 2700; which approximates to Mr. 
Colquhoun’s statement of the case. ‘The amount of destitution, 
is, in short, five times as great as Lord Ashley states it to be. 

Of course, we cannot pretend to strict accuracy in this state- 
ment, as we have only partially gone into details; but it is 
absolutely certain, that it is a great mistake to suppose 500 new 
incumbents sufficient for the wants of the country, if every parish 
containing 4000 people ought to be divided into two. 

We greatly wish that some member of Parliament would move 
for a return from the bishops of all places in which the popula- 
tion exceeds 4000, and of the numbers of additional incumbents 
and churches which need to be provided. Could this be obtained, 
there would be more certain grounds to go on, than any that now 
exist. We should be sorry to exaggerate, in any way, the wants 
of the Church, but we do not think it advisable to conceal their 
real amount, or understate them. 

Supposing, then, that we require, not 500, but 2000, or 2500 
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new incumbents, of course the funds at the disposal of the 
Church will only go a short way. Supposing the scale of income 
(300/.) proposed by Lord Ashley, to be adhered to, (and it cer- 
tainly is a very moderate one,) we should only have means to 
provide for about 1000 incumbents, even on the most favourable 
view, when we want more than double the number. We do not 
say this, with the slightest inclination to offer any opposition to, 
or to cause dissatisfaction with the plans proposed; but simply 
from a desire that the truth should be known, and that men 
should not buoy themselves up by too sanguine expectations. 

Mr. Colquhoun observes that he has been considered to have 
‘exaggerated our wants in stating that 3000 additional clergy 
are now required.” We feel assured, that those who think so, 
have not examined the subject. We know that large amounts 
like this are easily set aside as exaggerated, when men will not 
take any pains to inquire into their correctness. We have seen 
enough to be satisfied that Mr. Colquhoun’s estimate does not 
exaggerate in any degree the real state of things. 

We would suggest, therefore, to the friends of Church exten- 
sion, the expediency of acting at once on the principle contained in 
the fifth head of the Plan above referred to, which suggests that 
$f periodical returns should be made of the spiritual wants of each 
diocese.” Let the bishops be applied to at once to make such 
returns, and then we shall know better where we stand. We 
should like to see a return from the Bishop of London, or from 
the Bishops of Manchester, Ripon, Lichfield, or the Archbishop 
of York. We are mistaken if the Bishop of ‘London alone might 
not make a return of 500 additional incumbents as requisite for 
his diocese. 

There are some remarks of Mr. Colquhoun’s on the subject of 
the patronage of the new churches to be endowed out of the 
increased means of the Church, which we do not feel certain that 
we can agree with in one point. They are as follow :— 


** It is necessary that those who are inclined to build new churches, 
should be certain of obtaining easily the right of nominating to them. 
Great injury was done to the Church by the precautions which treated 
the new district as an invasion of the old parish. The zeal and judg- 
ment of one of our prelates have removed many of these hindrances ; 
but it is well that the subject should be carefully revised. I do not 
think that we yet turn to the fullest use that disposition to build from 
private means, which has been the greatest source of the endowments 
of our Church. I doubt the wisdom of interfering with this, by the 
attempt to obtain the patronage of the Church for official persons, which 
we trace in Sir Robert Peel’s Act and in other Acts. No doubt the 
claim of patronage on behalf of the Crown, or the bishops, may be 
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reasonably urged; but it is very fatal to voluntary efforts: if we would 
extend the Church largely and quickly, it is a great practical blunder. 
The true policy is, that the State should offer a part of the endowment 
of the new church, without any condition, except that individuals 
should complete the endowment, and build the church. Let these par- 
ties vest the patronage as they please; keep it for themselves; place it 
in trustees, or transfer it, (as many would) to the bishop, It is true 
that part of the endowment comes from the property of the Church, 
under the sanction of the State, but the best return which the heads 
both of the government and of the Church can receive, is the rapid 
increase of the Church, and the supply of the wants of the people. I 
venture to dwell on this topic, because it is material, and has been too 
much lost sight of.” 


We perfectly concur in the observations made on the difficul- 
ties sometimes thrown in the way of the formation of new district 
parishes; nor do we dissent from the proposition of aiding 
private individuals to endow new churches; but we do very 
decidedly object to the system of trustees of churches. It appears 
to be calculated to foster and keep alive party-spirit, and we 
should be sorry to see any encouragement held out to it. Let 
charitable and liberal individuals be aided in their objects from the 
Church’s funds, but do not let a farthing of their funds be applied 
to keep alive dissensions in her own bosom, by strengthening the 
hands of the Simeon Trustees, or any other voluntary association 
for the purchase or acquisition of Church patronage. We think 
that a very jealous eye should be kept on any scheme of Church 
Reform, with a view to prevent its abuse in this way. 

We now come to a feature in the Plan which should especially 
commend it to the notice of all Churchmen; we allude to the 
recommendation which it contains of an increase in the episco- 
pate. We must quote at some length the remarks of Mr, Col- 
quhoun on this point, which are most excellent in all points of 
view. The Plan, as we have seen, recommends the creation of a 
sufficient number of bishops in addition to the present episcopate, 
with salaries of 2000/. per annum, and houses of residence, but 
without seats in Parliament. We must now refer to Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s explanation of the grounds of this recommendation :— 


** On this head allow me to offer you a brief explanation. We had 
these facts before us :— 

** Within the present century the population of England and Wales 
has increased more than eight millions. 

** Within the last quarter of the century a large addition has been 
made to our churches and clergy ; especially within the last ten years, 
If some practical efforts to extend the Church are now made, a further, 
and, we may hope, a large increase of clergy will take place. 
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‘“‘ These facts suggest the propriety of an addition to the highest order 
of the clergy. Let us take the most common examples. An increase 
in our universities demands more tutors; in our public schools, 
additional masters; new courts require new judges. If we add to our 
constabulary or our military force, an increase of superintendents and 
of officers is indispensable. The reason is clear. Where there is 
need of personal and constant supervision, the number of officers must 
grow with the ranks. We should expect this to hold true in the 
Church ; and there are special reasons why more bishops are required. 
The peculiar duties of the bishop involve this necessity, if we rightly 
appreciate them. I have seen indeed, and on high Parliamentary 
authority, the duties of the bishop narrowed to the routine functions of 
his office, as if he had nothing to do but to exercise acts of Visitation, 
Confirmation, Consecration, and Ordination: go through these as a 
Recorder gets through his trials, and brush off, currente calamo, his 
formal correspondence. Even these duties, grave as they are, are not 
light; and care should be taken not to multiply them until the bishop 
is unable seriously to discharge them. But this, I take to be no just 
measure of episcopal duties; against this, I feel persuaded, every 
earnest bishop would protest. He would tell us, that he not only holds 
the high functions of his office, but that, as the chief pastor of his 
diocese, he has a wide cure; a cure, better guaged by those who know 
the crushing labours of a populous parish, than by us who observe them 
at a distance. For, as the bishop’s cure comprehends all the parishes 
of his diocese, and the clergy as well as their people, and as, to all of 
these, he stands, from his position, as an example, open to their 
remarks, and accessible to their call, his duties are both manifold and 
delicate, such as, perhaps, it is not easy to define, but very hard con- 
scientiously to fulfil. For, it must be observed, that they are not duties 
which, to be well discharged, can be performed hastily, or with the 
rough hard hand of a mere man of business; they deal with very sacred 
feelings, and require, as it would seem, very delicate handling, much 
cost of time, still more of thought and feeling. 

‘To a bishop, who holds those friendly relations which should exist 
between himself and his clergy, scarce an incident of gravity in their 
pastoral life can occur which does not lead to some application, or appeal 
for his help. Anew church—an unwonted call—a doubt—an opening 
—all bring the clergy to one whose experience they feel to be greater 
than their own, on whose kindness they know they may rely. We 
indeed cannot but notice that, in most subscription-lists which concern 
the Church in a diocese, the bishop’s name appears. But this every 
clergyman knows is no measure of his help. For, in numberless cases 
where he was not expected and would not be allowed to give money, 
he has given of his time, and advice, and sympathy; matters not to be 
tabled in a statistical return; but of vast service in the manifold toils 
of a clergyman’s life, and often of the highest value, to stimulate and 
guide the efforts of the laity. So that, I believe, it will be found in the 
case of an earnest bishop, that these undefined and informal duties fill 
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more of his time than the ostensible functions of his office. I venture 
to say this because I am fearful that we may be misled into an inaccu- 
rate estimate of episcopal duty; and, I say it the more anxiously, 
because we have seen bishops in the height of their usefulness, worn 
down (just when their wisdom and piety were matured) by those innu- 
merable calls, which their office, in a wide diocese, prescribed, but to 
which their strength was unequal. It is not well to overtask the 
earnest bishop. 

‘Tt is, indeed, perfectly true, that the bishop may go through his 
formal functions, and get through them with little pressure to himself. 
Then, I admit, his work becomes light. But is this desirable? Is 
this, the Church’s scandal, to be the bishop’s standard? Does this con- 
duce to the efficiency of the Church? and, if we would turn it to its 
best uses, is this a prudent policy? Yet, if we heap on the bishop a 
mass of official work which it takes most of his time to master, we, in 
fact, preclude him from those various duties which he should discharge, 
and leave him without time except for official routine. 

“Therefore it is, my Lord, that we felt that, as many churches and 
clergy had been added, an addition to the episcopate was necessary : 
the more needful when we contemplated a further large addition to the 
clergy. If the suvervision of the bishop should be close, and his con- 
nexion with his clergy constant, his diocese should be brought within 
narrower limits. But as it is plain that such an alteration of dioceses 
should occur rarely, because it disturbs many arrangements ; so it seemed 
to us, that this was the fit season to make it, when we may hope that by 
some of the measures suggested, there is about to be a large increase of 
clergy and congregations.” 


The whole of this argument appears to us to go to one point— 
that something more is wanted than the mere division of two or 
three dioceses; that three more bishops would be insufficient for 
our wants. In fact, we suppose that almost any earnest bishop 
would be glad if his diocese could be divided, as it would enable 
him to do his work much more satisfactorily and completely than 
he now does. The Bishop of Ripon has expressed his earnest 
wish for the subdivision of his diocese, which was itself consti- 
tuted only a few years ago, and which does not contain as many 
parishes as the average number in each English diocese. All 
the hierarchy, without a single exception, that we are aware of, 
and including men of various political views, and even of different 
religious schools, are agreed in wishing for an increase in the 
episcopate. They have also accepted the principle of such 
increase not involving any additional seats in Parliament. The 
Plan before us is a very valuable testimony to the general desire 
which exists for such a measure. ‘The leading men in this move- 
ment have never been reckoned amongst those members of the 
Church who are considered to rate the powers of the episcopate 
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too highly. They look at it simply in a spiritual point of view, 
as a means of promoting the efficiency of the Church. They are 
anxious for such an increase in the episcopate as will bring it 
more in contact with the parochial system ; will make the bishop 
more the personal friend, and counsellor, and helper of his clergy 
and his laity than he now can be. An expression of opinion on 
these points from such men as Lord Ashley and Lord Harrowby 
was just what was wanted, in order to prove the cordial concur- 
rence of men of all shades of opinion in the Church of England 
in the desirableness of the object. 

In reference to the amount of the addition which ought to be 
made to the episcopate, Mr. Colquhoun states this important 
fact, that although a high authority has affirmed “that if three 
or four bishops were added, it would be sufficient,” he is ‘“‘ bound 
to say that the great body of opinion which has reached” the 
promoters of the plan ‘leans in a different direction. Some 
have proposed that fifty new bishops should be added; others, 
that all the deaneries (twenty-eight in number) should be con- 
verted into new bishoprics.” We feel assured that such is the 
general feeling. The bishop is felt, even in the more moderate- 
sized dioceses, where there are not above 400 or 500 parishes, to 
be at too great a distance from his clergy. He is very seldom 
seen. ‘The clergy are, to a great extent, unacquainted with him. 
They feel that they must not trespass on his time with inquiries 
and requests which they would gladly make. Most of the laity 
never see him, except, once in their lives, at Confirmation. They 
never hear him preach in their parish churches. We know that 
matters cannot well be otherwise under the present system ; but, 
in order to make the episcopate a reality in the eyes of our 
people,—in order to enable it to discharge in some degree its 
pastoral functions,—those duties especially and formally com- 
mitted to it at Ordination,—those duties to souls which are its 
first and principal object,—we say, without fear of effectual con- 
tradiction, that it must be considerably increased. It must be 
increased as far as it is possible. We shall have but a moderate 
fund left for the episcopate under the plans now in progress. If 
all the improved value of Church lands and property is to be 
assigned to the foundation of new parishes, which seems to be 
demanded by public opinion, we have only one other source to 
look to, besides the actual income assigned to the hierarchy ; 
viz., the endowments of the deaneries. In the Plan, it is proposed 
that these revenues, amounting to 36,400/. per annum, should be 
applied, as they fall in, to erect new sees; and, according to the 
scale proposed in the Plan, this would provide endowments for 
eighteen sees and no more; and were the incomes of the new 
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bishops placed at a higher scale, their number must be still more 
limited. 

We have before now expressed an opinion, that the plan 
adopted in the ease of the erection of the bishopric of Manchester 
was not a desirable one, because the principle of interfering with 
the Parliamentary seats of all the episcopal sees was thus intro- 
duced; and also because the plan proceeded evidently on the sup- 
position that it was necessary for all bishops to be in some sense, 
either at present or prospectively, peers of Parliament; and, 
therefore, that all new bishops must possess incomes on the same 
scale as the existing bishops. Now, we lament this, because it 
seems to us, that if such a principle be adopted, the increase in 
the episcopate must necessarily be extremely limited, unless, 
indeed, the scale of income for the hierarchy be diminished. The 
country would never bear to see many new bishops appointed, 
with incomes of 4000/. or 5000/7. a year. It would be exclaimed 
against as a useless expenditure of money: it would be exceed- 
ingly unpopular. We think, however, that if this principle 1s 
adhered to, there is only one way to obtain any increase in the 
episcopate worth talking of. The scale of income for the whole 
must be reduced. The present episcopal income, with the in- 
comes of the deaneries added to it, would amount to about 
200,000/. per annum ; and this would give us fifty bishops, with 
an average income of 40007. More than this we cannot hope for, 
and with less than this we ought never to be content. The 
income of no bishop, except the Bishop of London, should exceed 
4000/.; in various cases it might be 3500/.; and this would 
afford the means for giving somewhat larger incomes to the 
Archbishops and the Bishop of London. When it is recollected 
that several of the bishops, even at present, have only about 
40001, each, and that the dioceses would be reduced to half their 
present size, and also that there are some remote parts of the 
country in which there is less occasion for a considerable income 
than in others, we really think that such an alteration would leave 
the episcopate in the possession of adequate means for the sup- 
port of its external dignity. To many persons this is of course a 
consideration of first-rate importance. We cannot concur with 
them in this; but still we would so far go along with them as to 
say, that an episcopal establishment must be larger than that of 
a private clergyman; that a bishop ought to be able to show 
hospitality ; and that the demands on his purse for charitable 
and religious objects must always be considerable. 

The proposal which is made in this Plan, to apply the incomes 
of deaneries as they fall in to increase the number of bishops, has 
heen strongly objected to, as we learn from Mr. Colquhoun’s 
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Postscript. It has been alleged that this reform would be too 
violent—that it would have a revolutionary character—that the 
preservation of the office of dean is essential to the due sub- 
ordination of ecclesiastical offices—that it is an important link in 
the hierarchy. We are not in the least surprised at these 
objections, which very naturally arise in the minds of men who 
look on the present organization of the cathedral system as 
efficient and good. We are not disposed to deny that there is 
some degree of weight in these objections; but the arguments 
on the other side, are, in our view of the matter, far more 
important. 

In the first place, supposing the principle to be adopted that 
canonries are no longer to be sinecures, or mere benefices for the 
enrichment of persons who are not in want of them—suppose 
that canonries are in all cases attached to poorly-endowed and 
laborious cures—are we, in this case, to have sinecure deaneries ? 
Why is the rule, which would give to all other members of a 
chapter the cure of souls, not to be applied to deaneries? Why 
are deans alone to be sinecurists? And, again—Is it not a fact, 
that deaneries have been, as a general rule, held along with 
parochial preferments? If this be so, there can be no possible 
objection, in point of precedent and principle, to the union of 
deaneries with the cure of souls. If every deanery were united 
with some poorly-endowed parish, there could not be a shadow of 
ground for objection to such an arrangement derived from the 
practice or laws of the Church. 

For deaneries therefore to remain unconnected with all other 
duties, there can be no possible necessity. A head of a college 
has often beenadean. ‘The incumbent of a great parish is some- 
times a dean. Why then should not a bishop be a dean? Have 
we not had many instances of bishops who have held deaneries ? 
The deanery of St. Paul’s is always held by a bishop. The 
deanery of Durham was held by the late Bishop of St. David's. 
There is no sort of incompatibility between the two offices, 
except indeed when, as has generally been the case, bishops have 
held deaneries beyond their own dioceses. 

The annexation of the office and authority of dean to that of bishop 
(every bishop becoming thus the dean of his own cathedral), would 
strengthen the episcopal authority. As it is, the bishop has no 
direct authority in his own cathedral. He is its visitor, but the 
dean is its ordinary ruler and governor. The bishop is actually 
subordinate to the dean in his own cathedral. The dean directs all 
matters regarding Divine service. It is only on appeal, or by hold- 
ing visitation, that the bishop can interfere. We have heard of 
many instances, in which deans have exercised their authority in 
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opposition to the desires of their own bishops. Any collision of 
this kind would be at an end, if the bishop were himself dean and 
ordinary of his cathedral church. Were this the case, the office 
of sub-dean would at once assume much of the importance and 
position which is now held by that of the dean, just as the vice- 
chancellors of the universities have become their heads in the absence 
of their chancellors. ‘This office of sub-dean would of course be 
held by one of the canons in each cathedral, who might have 
especial charge of the edifice and of Divine Service in the absence 
of the bishop, and who might, on this ground, be assigned some 
cure of souls in immediate connexion with the cathedral, or might 
even be exempted from any parochial duties. 

We cannot quite go along with Mr. Colquhoun in his apology 
for those who have proposed the union of the office of dean with 
that of bishop. He states that such union would be in oppo- 
sition to his own private feelings and wishes, but that it appears 
necessary in order to remove sinecure appointments which public 
opinion will not tolerate, and to provide funds for a still more 
important object. But we really do not see that any apology is 
necessary for removing the evil of sinecurism, and for re-instating 
the bishop in that authority over his own cathedral which he 
originally possessed, and from which he has been ousted by the 
deans. The rank of dean is no essential link in the hierarchy. | 
The dignity was not instituted till about the thirteenth century. | 
It has only just been instituted in several dioceses, for the first 
time. 

If deaneries be not applied to strengthen the episcopate, they 
will certainly not remain as they are. If any further measure of 
cathedral reform be carried, the deaneries will either be extin- 
guished, or united to populous parishes. The country will not 
be content to see incomes of 1000/. and 2000/. a year given to 
functionaries who have nothing to do with the cure of souls. 

It will be doubtless objected by a certain class of reasoners, 
that the removal of what they call prizes—the reduction of the 
number of dignitaries of the Church in any one branch would 
operate as a discouragement to the higher classes to enter on the 
Christian ministry, and therefore that it is necessary to retain 
deaneries as at present constituted. But such persons should 
remember that it is not proposed to diminish the number of 
Church dignitaries on the whole. ‘The only difference would be, 
that we should have bishops instead of deans. There might be 
nearly as many more bishops as there are now deans. 

We are fully aware that there are many members of the Church, 
to whom the most respectful consideration is due, who are reluc- 
tant to see any alteration in the present system of things, and who 
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dread the effect of any further interference with Church property. 
But we would say to such persons, with all the respect which is 
due to them, that the strength of the Church depends on its 
efficiency—that the blessing of God will go along with a firm 
resolution to postpone every other consideration to that of pro- 
viding for the cure of souls, and what is immediately connected 
with it; and that the spirit of the age—a cold and ungenerous 
spirit we admit, but one which does prevail—forbids the application 
of the State’s funds to religious purposes until those of the Church 
herself shall have been made available to the fullest extent. Are 
we then to see the people perishing before our eyes for lack of 
knowledge, because the State is illiberal and neglectful of its 
duties? Surely not: it is our duty, as a Church, to make every 
possible effort for the salvation of the souls of our brethren, and 
therein for the salvation of our Church itself, and of the nation. 

We must here avail ourselves of the sound and weighty words 
of Mr. Colquhoun :— 


“I do not now speak of the want of new churches: I speak of that 
which is more important, the want of pastors; of men who will tread 
the lanes and alleys of our cities, dive into the cellars, and garrets, and 
hovels of the poor. Take them from what class you will, pay them as 
scantily as you may, but let us have them, and have them now. But 
who is to feed them? I do not say what the State should do. There 
is a previous question which your Lordships will feel must be settled. 
The Church must first do all she can. Has she funds which can be 
turned to use? She should employ them. Is there a part of her pro- 
perty which can yield an income now wanted? Let it go to the wants 
of the people. Are there any of her clergy who live in affluent ease ? 
Their superfluity should be applied to feed the hard-working pastor. 
These changes are reasonable, essential; no time should be lost in 
making them. Till they are made, the public mind will not be satisfied : 
nor ought it. The State is not fairly treated, and still less the Church: 
the authorities in both (pardon me this freedom), have not done their 
duty. 

‘Tf I am asked why I press this on your Lordship, it is not because 
we fear any indisposition in the country to these reforms. The country 
is ready for them; nay, is impatient. Nor do we fear the opposition 
of Parliament. The reception given in the House of Commons to Mr. 
Horsman’s motions on this subject, is a proof of its favourable dispo- 
sition. 

“But we have found, in quarters of the highest authority, a great in- 
disposition to look this question in the face, and to admit that the time 
had come when it ought to be settled: such parties dread (perhaps it is 
not unnatural) a new occasion for the interference of Parliament with 
the revenues of the Church. They fear, that if these are again dealt 
with, they may be handled roughly. 
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‘If these indeed were ordinary times, and our difficulties such as 
might be postponed, it might be safe, as no doubt it would be seemly, 
that your Lordship’s government should defer to opinions of so high 
authority : but it is not safe. What your Lordship has said, in regard 
to the State, holds much more true in the concerns of the Church. It 
is not safe, in days of jealous remark, to leave any anomaly or abuse in 
institutions which we wish should stand. The true strength of the Church 
is its full efficiency for its highest work. If any dignitary is paid without 
working, he injures the Church. If he receives an extravagant income, 
his superfluity is not only a waste, but a hazard; for it points against 
the Church an artillery of public attack, and weakens its strength in 
public regard. No doubt it is hazardous to touch these questions ; but 
it is ruinous to evade them. Therefore it is that we entreat your 
Lordship rather to look to the signs of the times, than to defer to 
authority, however grave. The dissatisfaction caused by the anomalies 
that prevail in the Church is deep; it is widely spread among the 
clergy ; it is shared by the laity; and it is felt the most by those whe 
are the warmest friends of the Church.” 


It is plain, from all that is passing before us, that the time is 
coming for an extensive rearrangement of Heclesiastical property. 
The public mind is quite ripe for measures of this kind: and they 
cannot be long delayed. It remains, therefore, for those who are 
desirous of seeing the Church made more really efficient, to take 
all opportunities in their power for bringing forward and urging 
those points which are of the highest importance, and which are 
in danger of being forgotten. Some of those who are loudest and 
most persevering in their attacks upon Church defects or abuses, 
look only to increase the numbers of the parochial clergy, and are 
wholly indifferent or else hostile to any such increase in the 
hierarchy, as would be essential to the efficiency of the Church. 
Such statesmen as Sir James Graham, look on the bishop’s office 
as little more than a sinecure. Now, where such gross errors 
are prevalent amongst public men, who will have to decide on 
Church questions, most assuredly it is the urgent duty of Church- 
men to ask, and urge, and petition again and again, for what they 
believe essential to the proper working of her Church. If every 
man who wishes for an increase in the episcopate does not 
petition Parliament or his bishop on the subject, he may have to 
reflect hereafter, that his apathy or negligence may have been the 
cause of the Church’s want of success in asking for what is 
indispensable to her. These Church questions are such, that 
activity on the part of Churchmen is certain to lead to a 
successful issue. Let them only push forward their claims, with 
sufficient unanimity, and they cannot fail, in the long run, 
to obtain what they seek for. 
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We trust that Churchmen will not lose sight of the necessity of 
petitioning for an addition to the episcopate. This question is at 
present in abeyance, owing to the opposition of a small knot of 
radicals to Lord John Russell’s proposal for adding four new 
sees. The opposition has not been forgotten, and the minister 
apparently dreads to bring forward his proposal again. But will 
the Church let the question go to rest, or be content to depend 
on the convenience of Lord John Russell in a matter of this 
kind? We trust we may say, that such will not be the case. 
The Church Unions, at least, are pledged to bring it forward; 
and this will secure its not being altogether forgotten and 
put aside. They are not dependent on the ministry of the day ; 
and whether that ministry be Whig, or Peelite, or Protectionist, 
they will look to the accomplishment of Church objects. 

There are two questions of vital importance, which the Plan 
takes no notice of, and on which Mr. Colquhoun’s pamphlet is also 
silent. We refer to the necessity of obtaining some additional 
securities from the Crown, that persons appointed to the epis- 
copal office shall possess fitting qualifications—that this 1m- 
portant office shall not be made the reward of mere political and 
family services, or a means of gratifying any body or set of men; 
but that religious qualifications shall be sought for—that a 
person to be named a bishop, shall be chosen with as much care 
for his fitness and efficiency, as the general of an army, or a 
judge in one of the courts of law. ; 

The other question on which the Plan is silent, is that which is 
perhaps, more than any other, essentially connected with the 
reform of our discipline. We refer to the question of Church 
legislation. Plausible as might have been in former times the 
theory of those who would represent Parliament as the sole and 
sufficient legislative body in Church matters, to talk of any such 
theory now as applicable to our condition, would be perfectly 
absurd, when Parliament comprises sectarians of all kinds, in- 
cluding Romanists. There are many subjects of the very highest 
importance, which it would be absolute profanation to bring 
before such an assembly. Legislation, therefore, except on the 
merest externals of discipline, is impossible ; and even these are 
put off and neglected amidst the crush of worldly and _ political 
business. ‘The Church, in any of her more delicate and sacred 
interests, cannot obtain a hearing in Parliament. The atmosphere 
is unsuited to them. We have therefore only to seek for the 
restitution of an LKcclesiastical legislature, in such a shape as 
is suited to the present age. We have perused on this subject a 
very interesting and valuable pamphlet, the title of which will be 
found at the head of these pages, and which brings together the 
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sentiments of men of all schools in the Church, in favour of some 
revival of synodal meetings. Mr. Wright is an advocate, under 
certain limitations, for the admission of the laity into Ecclesias- 
tical synods, which is actually carried out in the American Church. 
The desirableness of any such arrangement depends wholly, in our 
opinion, on the principle of selection; for the presence of lay 
deputies elected by universal suffrage, without regard to qualifi- 
cations, might be just as mischievous, as the presence of faithful 
and religious laymen would be beneficial. Every thing here 
depends on details. We recommend Mr. Wright’s pamphlet to 
the attention of the clergy. 
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Arr. 1V.—WHistoire des Girondins, par Monsizrur Dre Lamar- 
TINE. 8vols. Paris, 1848. 


Tue Princesse de Lamballe had excited some pity in the bosom 
of the brutal ruffians Hébert and Lhuilier, who presided over 
that bloody mockery of a tribunal which God, in his inscrutable 
wisdom, permitted to scourge Paris in the month of September, 
1792. 

The extraordinary beauty, the mixed courage and gentleness, 
the noble bearing, and the winning graces of this ‘angelic appari- 
tion,” so wrought upon these butchers, travestying the part of 
judges, that they sought to spare her life. 

A man placing his hand on her lips, to stifle the exclamation of 
horror which the fear of death could not suppress, conducted her 
with difficulty over a heap of mangled carcases; and the peril 
seemed to have been passed, when a barber-boy, ‘‘ drunken with 
wine and carnage,” raised with the point of his pike the cap which 
covered the princesse’s head, and, in doing so, drew blood from 
her forehead: the accident was fatal to her. At the sight of 
blood, the murderers who stood by rushed with the real glee of 
cannibals upon this image of unoffending loveliness, and tore it 
in pieces, with those circumstances of unheard-of and ferocious 
cruelty, which it was reserved for the actors in the French 
Revolution to invent and to exercise. 

This is one, and not the least striking, of the terrible incidents 
in the appalling History before us; and it is one which the cha- 
racteristic excellences of M. De Lamartine’s style place in full 
relief before our eyes. (I. 25. c. 16, 17.) 

When we heard that the publication of the work before us had 
greatly contributed to produce the Revolution which France has 
undergone, our astonishment was most unfeigned, and our thoughts 
involuntarily turned to the scene which we have just described as 
the only imaginable solution of so strange a phenomenon. It is 
not only “the sight of means to do ill-deeds” that ‘‘ makes ill-deeds 
done ;” the recital has upon certain minds the same effect: the 
publicity given by the newspapers to acts of extraordinary atro- 
city, is known to fill some minds with a kind of frenzy to commit 
the same. We remember being told by a person, who discharged 
the duties of Under-Secretary of State with honour to himself 
and advantage to the country, that the police thought they could 
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always trace the increase of any particularly atrocious crime to 
this cause. The recital roused the dormant appetite for sin, as 
the sight of blood became an irresistible temptation to those 
human tigers. By the same awful and mysterious process must 
the History we have been reading have operated upon those 
whom it excited to reproduce, or to run the faintest risk of 
reproducing horrors, the like of which, neither before nor since, 
God be thanked! has it ever entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, much less to perpetrate. 

The deep interest attaching to this momentous epoch in the 
destinies of mankind, the dramatic skill of the narrative, the 
poetry and pathetic eloquence of the style, have been scarcely 
sufficient to prevent us from laying down in sickening disgust and 
horror the description of scenes which appear as if they ought to 
have been written in blood. If Danton himself exclaimed with 
horror at the propositions of Marat, ‘‘ More blood! more blood ! 
ever more blood!” what must be the feeling of those who now 
read of the hundred victims offered daily in Paris to ‘“‘la sainte 
guillotine?” of the massacres ‘‘en masse” at Lyons, by the agency 
of cannon and grape-shot! of theincredible cruelty of the ‘‘noyades” 
at Nantes, by the fiend Carrier? and the unutterable wickedness 
of Fouché, at Lyons? All these—and, alas! more—~are painted 
by M. De Lamartine with a vividness of colouring which we have 
never seen surpassed. And if his power is great in placing these 
general scenes before our eyes, still more to be admired is it, when 
he describes the martyrdom of the individual sufferer. We rise 
from the perusal with the feeling that we have ourselves been 
present at the spectacle, every circumstance of which appears to 
be graven upon our heart. We are ready to cry aloud with 
Homer : 


oJ v. > / J , , > > ~ 
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But that these scenes should have generated any other inclina- 
tion in the minds of French readers, than that of resolving to 
shun as a pestilence any measures, with even an apparent tendency 
to cause them to be re-acted, does surely denote a most un- 
healthy, depraved, irregular, irreligious state of general sentiment 
in that volcanic country. 

It will be said that this is not a fair statement: that the desire 
excited by M. De Lamartine’s work is not to imitate the crimes 
of the Jacobins, but to emulate the virtues of the Girondins; to 
realize and secure those liberties to their country, for the sake of 
which those heroic persons shed their blood upon the scaffold. 
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To this defence we have more than one answer to offer. 

First: granting, for the sake of argument, that this is a correct 
description of the acts and objects of the Girondists, it is not the 
less true that the determination to embark the fortunes of the 
kingdom (absit verbo invidia) in another revolution, even in pur- 
suit of these ends, indicates that condition of the public mind 
which we have described. There is no man alive to the moral 
responsibility of his actions, conscious of the shortsightedness of 
his wisest views, tolerably modest in the estimation of his own 
sagacity, and, at the same time, instructed in the lamentable 
history of the failure of theories of government which were founded 
on the contempt of all previous example, aware that, in the at- 
tempt to establish them, his country had shed her blood like 
water, and passed through agonies unparalleled during a quarter 
of a century, from which she was but now recovering, who would 
haye lent his aid to throw her again into the fiery furnace, upon ~ 
the chance of her being again rescued from it, defecated of some 
of the alloy which he conceived to be mingled with her pure gold, 
and this at a period when it would be idle to deny that she was 
enjoying the chief practical blessings of a free constitution, though 
it was one susceptible of many improvements. 

No. We say unhesitatingly, that the mind required for this 
patricidal act was of a very different character; the mind of 
which, unhappily, there are too many types now existing in 
France, but especially in Paris—which still is France—a mind 
accustomed to little or no early religious control. So that a 
conscientious obligation to obey, or even to hesitate long before 
you disobey the government under which you live, is not felt at 
all. A morbid craving for individual notoriety, with a disgust 
for the quiet round of useful labours and peaceful duties, fed and 
fanned into a delirious excitement by the popular novels of Victor 
Hugo and Dumas, and the leading articles of newspapers cater- 
ing to the same vitiated palate;—a mind possessed with the 
notion of an individual right of insurrection against whatever 
restraint displeases you ;—a hard-hearted and cruel vanity, utterly 
reckless of consequences, and as indifferent as Robespierre, their 
present idol, to the means by which a visionary end is to be pro- 
duced; impatient of discipline of any kind; intolerant of pre- 
cept; deafer than the deafest adder to the voice of experience— 
this is the mind, the general prevalence of which could alone 
cause M. De Lamartine’s Girondins to be the fuel of a new revo- 
lution. 

Secondly: we entirely deny that M. De Lamartine’s own 
representation of the acts and objects of the Girondins is such as, 
even if they were unaccompanied by the horrors to which we 
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have alluded, would stimulate any reader who thought the object 
of a statesman should be the happiness of his country, and his 
acts such as conduce to that end. We have never read any 
account of the Girondins which was so little favourable to them. 
Nor do we find that the author commits himself to any approba- 
tion whatever of their policy; or, indeed, to the belief that they 
had any fixed -policy whatever: he does not hesitate to declare 
that they were grossly deficient in all the common qualifications 
of administrative capacity, during the short period in which they 
held the reins of government; that beyond vague ideas of 
general liberty—we speak of the part which they took in the 
Legislative Assembly—they seemed to have had no views or 
plans for the benefit of a country sinking every moment, before 
their eyes, deeper and deeper into bankruptcy, distress, anarchy, 
and misery, of more than all imaginable kinds. On the contrary, 
the author evidently repeats with pleasure Danton’s sneers at 
“les beaux parleurs,” who were wholly incompetent to act, 
though they were capable of dying heroically upon the scaffold ; 
to which, however, M. De Lamartine shows that they had pre- 
viously been in great measure the means of consigning many 
innocent victims. Above all infamy, as he tells the story, is the 
conduct pursued by the Girondins, and by Vergniaud, their idol, 
pre-eminently, with respect to the vote upon Louis the Six- 
teenth’s death. Having declaimed in clubs, in private societies, 
and in the National Convention itself, against this cold-blooded 
atrocity, they finally voted for it from the basest of motives—the 
fear that their popularity would otherwise wane before the in- 
creasing influence of the terrorists. 


“On attendait avec anxiété que l’ordre alphabétique de 1’appel 
nominal des départements, arrivant a la lettre G., appelat les députés 
de la Gironde a la tribune. Vergniaud devait y paraitre le premier. 
On se souvenait de son immortel discours contre Robespierre, pour dis- 
puter le jugement du roi detr6né a ses ennemis. On connaissait sa 
répugnance et son horreur pour le parti qui voulait des supplices. On 
repétait les conversations confidentielles, dans lesquelles il avait avoué 
vingt fois sa sensibilité sur le sort d’un prince dont le plus grand crime a 
ses yeux était une faiblesse qui allait presque jusqu’a l’innocence. On 
savait que la veille méme, et quelques heures avant l’ouverture du 
scrutin, Vergniaud, soupant avec une femme qui s’apitoyait sur les 
captifs du Temple, avait juré par son éloquence et par sa vie qu’il 
sauverait le roi, Nul ne doutait du courage de l’orateur; le courage 
était écrit, 2 ce moment méme, dans le calme de son front et dans ses 
plis sévéres de sa bouche fermée 4 toute confidence. Au nom de 
Vergniaud les conversations cessérent, les regards se portérent sur 
lui seul. II monta lentement les degrés de la tribune, se recueillit au 
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moment, la paupiére baissée sur les yeux, comme un homme qui 
réfléchit pour la derniére fois avant d’agir: puis d’une voix sourde, et 
comme résistant dans son Ame 4 la sensibilité qui criait en lui, il 
prononga: La mort. le silence et l’étonnement confirme le murmure 
et la respiration méme de la salle, Robespierre sourit d’un sourire pres- 
que imperceptible ou l’ceil crut distinguer plus de mépris que de joie. 
Danton leva les épaules, ‘ Vantez donc vos orateurs!’ dit-il tous bas a 
Brissot. ‘Des paroles sublimes, des actes laches! Que faire de tels 
hommes? Ne m’en parlez plus, c’est un parti fini.’ L’espérance 
mourut dans l’4me du petit nombre d’amis du roi cachés dans la salle et 
dans les tribunes. On sentit que la victime était livrée par la main de 
Vergniaud.”’—tom. v. p. 47, 48. 


When the result of the scrutiny into the votes for the death or 
banishment of the king was made known, it was discovered that 
for the <mmediate execution of this most innocent man, the 
majority consisted, in fact, of only seven votes. Many of our 
readers may, perhaps, like ourselves, have been in the habit 
of hearing the Girondins lauded for their incorruptible public 
morals, their genuine love of liberty, their manly and courageous 
devotion to the stern principles of inflexible justice. 

We would entreat them to read with attention the following 
passages from the work before us. Hear the French republican 
historian of the Girondins :— 


‘*¢ TI] ne restait done qu’une majorité de sept suffrages pour la mort. 
Ainsi trois hommes déplacés déplagaient le chiffre et changeaient le 
jugement. C’étaient done les douze ou quinze chefs de la Gironde 
dont Ja main avait jeté le poids décisif dans une balance presque égale. 
La mort, voeu des Jacobins fut l’acte des Girondins. Vergniaud et ses 
amis se firent les exécuteurs de Robespierre. La mort du tyran, 
passion chez le peuple fut une concession dans la Gironde. Les uns 
demandaient cette téte comme le signe du salut de la République, les 
autres la donnaient pour le salut de leur parti. Si la passion des uns 
était aveugle et impitoyable, quel nom donner a la concession des 
autres? Sil y a un crime dans le meurtre par vengeance, dans le 
meurtre par lacheté il y en a deux,”—tom. v. 1. 35. c. 8. p. 538. 


We most heartily subscribe to the truth, both of the historical 
fact and of the moral judgment upon this ‘¢ meurtre par lacheté” 
here laid before us. We rejoice that it is from a French writer, an 
enthusiast for the Revolution, from whom we learn this character 
of Vergniaud :—that it is, M. De Lamartine, who says :— 

** Malvagio traditor—alla tu’ onta 
I’portero di te vere novelle.” 
Inf. 32. 

Madame Roland, as is well known, was the soul of the Girondin 
party in the Convention. Her beauty attracted, and her wit 
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animated the leaders of that band; her knowledge of the difficult 
science of government was probably on a par with theirs, being 
almost entirely derived from an intimate acquaintance with a 
French historian of Plutarch’s Lives. Thus qualified for the 
undertaking, it appears never to have occurred to her to doubt 
that she was fully justified in dissolving society into its elements, 
for the chance of re-constructing it anew upon an improved, that 
is—for by a slight assumption the terms were then, as now, in 
France held to be synonymous—a republican pattern. In which 
of the Lives written by Plutarch she found the precedents for her 
conduct upon two occasions recorded by the author before us, we 
are not informed. ‘The occasions to which we allude were the 
following :— 

1..In March, 1792, Louis XVI. formed an administration 
under the influence of the Girondins, of which Monsieur Roland 
was Minister of the Interior. Nothing could be fairer, franker, 
more confiding than the conduct of the king to these persons; 
and it appears that Roland was sensibly touched by this treat- 
ment, and declared to his wife that the king had been grossly 
maligned. At this time, however, the Girondins were continually 
pressing the king to sanction those cruel, persecuting, and tyran- 
nical decrees against the emigrants and the priests, which the 
Assembly had passed. The king endeavoured to postpone the 
consideration of this subject; hoping, perhaps, that in time sen- 
timents less abhorrent from common justice and humanity might 
be kindled in the Assembly, and foreseeing that the refusal, 
which he had determined upon with the courage which never 
deserted him, would cost him his life. Now we will use our 
historian’s own language :— 


‘* Prévoyant que les ministres auraient tot ou tard un compte sévére 
a rendre au public de ces sanctions ajournées, Madame Roland voulait 
prendre ses mesures avec l’opinion. Elle persuada a son mari d’écrire 
au roi une lettre confidentielle, pleine des plus austéres lecons de patriot- 
isme, de la lire lui-méme en plein conseil devant ce prince, et d’en 
garder une copie que Roland rendrait publique au moment marqué, 
pour servir d’acte d’accnsation contre Louis XVI., et de justification 
pour lui-méme. Cette précaution perfide contre la perfidie de la cour 
était odieux comme un piége, et lache comme une dénonciation. La 
passion seule qui trouble Ja vue de l’Ame, pouvait aveugler une femme 
généreuse sur la nature d’un pareil acte; mais l’esprit de parti tient lieu 
de morale, de justice et aussi de vertu. Cette lettre était une arme 
cachee, avec laquelle Roland se réservait de frapper a mort la réputation 
du roi en sauvant la sienne ; sa femme rédigea la lettre aprés l’avoir 
inspirée. Ce fut son seul crime, ou plutét ce fut le seul égarement de 
sa haine, ce fut aussi son seul remords au pied de l’échafaud.” 
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If it was her only remorse, inordinate vanity had indeed done 
its perfect work; but with this we have at present no concern. 
We only wish to ask where, in the close pages of Tacitus, is an 
example to be found, of selfish fear begetting a meaner act of 
revolting perfidy ? 

2. On the 12th of June, 1792, Roland was dismissed from the 
administration. About this time the French army had opened 
the campaign, which was to cover them with military glory, by a 
disgraceful retreat at Quievrain, and the assassination of General 
Dillon by his own soldiers at Lille. Every thing on the frontier 
and in the capital denoted the triumph of the most unbridled 
licence, of the complete absence of all restraint, moral or legal, 
(religious it would be idle to speak of,) upon the momentary will 
of any mob of men, in or out of uniform, which accident or design 
called together. Lamartine’s description of the state of things is 
very striking; we will only give an extract of the part which 
relates more especially to the condition of Paris,—and let our 
readers observe how unhesitatingly he ascribes to the Girondins 
their share in the guilt of the scene which followed :— 


‘Les Girondins poussaient a T'émeute, les Jacobins anarchissaient 
Varmée, les volontaires ne se levaient pas, le ministére était nul, le 
comité autrichien des Tuileries correspondait avec les puissances, non 
pour trahir la nation, mais pour sauver les jours du roi et de sa famille 
(no unimportant confession by the way). Gouvernement suspect, 
Assemblée hostile, clubs séditieuse, garde nationale intimidée et privée 
de son chef, journalisme incendiaire, conspirateurs sourdes, municipalité 
factieuse, maire conspirateur, peuple ombrageux et affamé, Robespierre 
et Brissot, Vergniaud et Danton, Girondins et Jacobins, en présence, ayant 
la méme proie a se disputer la monarchie, et luttant de démagogie pour 
s'arracher la faveur du peuple,—tel était l'état de la France au dedans et 
au dehors au moment ow la guerre extérieure venait presser de toutes 
parts la France et faire éclater en exploits et en crimes.”—tom. ii. p. 
248. 1. 25. § 12. 


Upon the 20th of June took place that terrible émeute in 
which the lowest and vilest of the populace took possession of the 
Tuilleries, and heaped every insult that the words and manners 
maddened by drink and the worse inebriety of the worst passions 
of the most brutal of mankind, could express upon the Royal 
Family, especially the king. Among the cries, however, ‘‘ A bas 
le véto! Le camp sous Paris! Les ministres patriotes! ot est 
Y Autrichienne?” betrayed the real movers of these revolting and 
appalling orgies. The long agony of humiliation to which the 
Royal Family was exposed was such as to have excited the in- 
dignant sympathy of every heart, republican or not, capable of 
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discriminating between right and wrong, innocence and guilt, 
and not absolutely callous to every emotion of humanity; but in 
the heart of a woman, to whom was then conveyed, in all the 
freshness of its horror, the account which we now weep to read, 
a sensation of pity, at least, for the sufferings of the Queen, must 
have been awakened of the tenderest and most exquisite kind. 
Let us hear the remark of the heroine of the Girondins, the model 
of republican virtue and feeling unsophisticated by the corrupt 
teaching of tyrants and the slavish education of courts :— 


* Que j'aurais voulu voir sa longue humiliation, et combien son orgueil 
a du souffrir! s’écria Madame Roland en parlant de Marie Antoinette.” 


37 


—tom. ill. p. 3. 1.17. ¢. 3. 


This gentle and heroic creature, breathing the sentiment of 
universal love, “which scarce collective man can fill,” regretted 
that she had not seen with her own eyes a wife and a mother 
during five hours expecting the death of her husband and child 
at the hands of miscreants, and compelled to hear the most in- 
sulting and filthy language, that degraded and brutalized man can 
utter. She was sorry not to have witnessed this scene of cruel 
infamy,—and why ? because the principal sufferer in it was a queen. 
It is right that facts like these should be recorded, that History may 
fulfil one of her tasks—that of teaching those who will read her 
records, to distinguish between realities and the semblances which 
usurp their garb; between the professions and the practices of 
persons who seek to govern the world; between the vices and 
defects incident to particular stations of life and those which cling 
to human nature generally. Madame Roland remarked, on her 
way to the scaffold, how many crimes were perpetrated under the 
sacred name of Liberty. If she had examined her own heart, 
she would have discovered how many bad passions and paltry 
jealousies may bear the mask of philanthropic liberality. Let us 
suppose that the scene had been changed, that Madame Roland 
had been the sufferer from the brutality of the royal guard, and 
the queen had uttered the remark, who can tell the torrent of 
republican indignation against the innate vices of queens, which 
would have inundated the pages of republican writers from that 
hour till the present day ? 

If the names of individual members of the Girondins have little 
room to be grateful to M. De Lamartine, still less has the ‘in- 
humata infletaque turba” generally. One of the gravest pas- 
sages in the work before us affords incontrovertible proof of this. 
M. De Lamartine having described the various abortive attempts 
of the Girondins to crush Marat, Hébert, and Varlet, and the 
final result,—namely, the triumph of the Terrorists, and the pro- 
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scription of the twenty-two, which constituted the strength and 
life of the Girondin party,—proceeds to say :— 


“ Telle fut la catastrophe politique de ce parti; i/ mourut comme il 
était né, d’une sédition légalisée par la victoire (memorable words!). La 
journée du 2 juin, qu’on appelle encore Je 31 mai, parce que la lutte dura 
trois jours, fut le 10 aoait de la Gironde. Ce parti tomba de faiblesse 
et d’indécision comme le roi qu’il avait renversé. La république qu'il 
avait fondée s’écroula sur lui aprés huit mois seulement d’existence. On 
honora ce groupe des républicains pour ses intentions, on l’admira pour 
ses talents, on le plaignait pour ses malheurs, on le régretta a4 cause de 
ses successeurs, et parce que ses chefs en tombant ouvrirent cette longue 
marche a l’échafaud. On se demande aprés la disposition de ce parti, 
quelle était son idée, et sil en avait une? L’histoire se demande a son 
tour si le triomphe de la Gironde, ou 31 mai, aurait sauvé la Répub- 
lique? S’ily avait dans ces hommes des paroles, dans leurs conceptions, 
dans leur union, dans leurs caractéres et dans leur génie politique les 
éléments d’un gouvernement a la fois dictatorial et popularie, capable de 
comprimer les convulsions de la France au dedans, de faire triompher la 
nation au dehors, et de prouver l’avénement d’une république reguliere, 
en la préservant des Rois et des demagogues? JL’ Histoire n’hesile pas 
a répondre : Non.—Les Girondins n’avaient eu aucune de ces conditions. 
La perisée, l’unité, la politique, la résolution, tout leur manquait. Ils 
avaient fait la Révolution sans la vouloir; ils la gouvernaient sans la com- 
prendre. La Révolution devait se révolter contre eux et leur échapper.”’ 


Call you this backing your friends, M. De Lamartine? or are 
they your friends? or who are, throughout the whole eight 
volumes which detail the events of less than three years? but to 
proceed with another part of the same sketch :— 


‘ Aussi les Girondins, depuis leur avénement, avaient-ils marché de 
défis en concessions et de résistances en défaites. Le 10 aout leur avait 
arraché le tréne, dont ils révaient encore la conservation, dans le decret 
méme ou Vergniaud proclamait la déchéance du Roi. Danton leur 
avait arraché les proscriptions de Septembre, quwils n’avaient su ni 
prévenir par un déploiement de force, ni punir en couvrant les victims 
de leur corps. Robespierre leur avait arraché la téte de Louis XVI. 
cedée lachement en échange de leurs propres tétes. Marat leur avait 
arraché son impunité et son triomphe aprés son accusation au 10 mars. 
Les Jacobins leur avaient arraché le ministére dans la personne de 
Roland. Enfin Pache, Hébert, Chaumette et la commune leur arra- 
chaient maintenant leur abdication, et ne leur laissaient que la vie 
* * * * Tis détestaient les Jacobins, et ils les laissaient régner. Ils 
abhorraient le tribunal révolutionnaire, et ils laissaient frapper au 
hasard, en attendant qu’il Jes frappat eux-mémes, Ils redoutaient le 
déchirement de la République, et leurs correspondances désespérées ne 
cessaient de pousser leurs départements au suicide par le fédéralisme.”— 
tom, vi. 1. 42, c. 18, 
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He also says that their foreign was as weak as their domestic 
policy, and that the treachery, as he calls it, of their General 
Dumouriez, had cast shadows of doubt and suspicion upon their 
character. It may well be doubted whether Dumouriez deserves 
this stigma. There seems to be no evidence that he intended to 
sacrifice to the invading armies any part of the territory of France, 
though his open and avowed object was to march his army upon 
Paris, and put an end to the horrible anarchy which prevailed 
there, and that the only means which suggested themselves to him 
for the final accomplishment of this end, was the re-establishment 
of a monarchy—probably in the person of his aide-de-camp, the 
Due de Chartres, (afterwards Louis-Philippe,) who had recently 
distinguished himself at Jemappes. It may well be questioned 
whether such conduct was treachery ; whether he was not fulfilling 
his first duty to his country, in endeavouring to set her free from 
a bondage, heavier and more galling than had ever before in the 
history of the world entered into the soul of a nation. He failed, 
and made his escape with the Duc de Chartres, General Valence, 
Madame de Genlis, and the martial young ladies Fernig, to whom 
our author ascribes such feats as we have read of in Spenser or 
Ariosto. If the voice of History has not condemned the conduct 
of Monk, it will not, in spite of the pages before us, blast the 
reputation of Dumouriez. M. De Lamartine’s description of the 
fall of this accomplished man is perhaps the most favourable 
specimen of his style that could be selected :— 


**'Téte de politique, bras de héros, cceur d’intrigant, on s’afflige de ne 
pas l’admirer tout entier.” 


And then, after a few more sentences denouncing what he calls 
his crimes against the Revolution, he proceeds :— 


“‘Depuis ce jour, Dumouriez, maudit dans son pays, toléré chez l’é- 
tranger, erra de royaume en royaume, sans retrouver une patrie. Objet 
d’une dédaigneuse curiosité, presque indigent, sans compatriotes et sans 
famille, pensionné par l’Angleterre, il faisait pitié 4 tous les partis. 
Comme pour le punir d’avantage, le ciel, qui lui destinait une longue 
vie, lui avait laissé tout son génie pour le tourmenter dans l’inaction, 
Il ne cessa d’écrire des mémoires et des plans militaires pour toutes les 
guerres que l’Hurope fit a la France (a very curious way of stating the 
case) pendant trente ans; il offrit son épée, toujours refusée, A toutes les 
cours. Assis vieux et importun au foyer de l’Allemagne et de l’Angle- 
terre, il n’osa pas rompre son exil, méme quand la France se souvrit 
aux proscrits de tous les partis: il craignit que le sol méme ne lui 
reprochat sa trahison. Il mourut 4 Londres. Sa patrie laissa ces 
cendres dans l’exil, et n’éleva pas méme sa tombe vide sur je champ de 
bataille oi il avait sauvé son pays.”—tom. v. 1. 37. c. 24. 
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Has the historian of the Girondins forgotten that the history 
of most nations teems with examples of the ingratitude of the 
people to the most illustrious of their countrymen, to which black 
catalogue the fate of the brave and wise Rossi has, even while we 
write, added another name. Did M. De Lamartine never hear of 
a greater captain, a wiser statesman, a more illustrious exile than 
Dumouriez, who caused this inscription to be graven on his tomb, 


“INGRATA PATRIA NE OSSA QUIDEM MEA HABES.” 


We suspect that the principal parts of this description of 
Dumouriez, after he came to England, to be as poetical and in- 
accurate as the minor parts of it undoubtedly are, cixde él rd 
peicov wiv rointyny dvra Koomijoa. (Thucyd. 1. 10.) Dumouriez 
soon after his arrival took up his abode at ‘Turville, near Nettlebed, 
in Oxfordshire, where a very different person now reposes after 
the toils of a very different public life—the ex-chancellor, Lord 
Lyndhurst. There the great exile of France remained, we believe 
voluntarily, till his death, which took place in 1823: he was buried, 
not in London, but in the parish church of Henley-upon-Thames. 
As his epitaph is not without interest to many readers, we subjoin 
it here at length :— 


Hic jacet, 

Tardam expectans patrie Justitiam, 
Carotus Franciscus DumourieEz, 
Qui Cameraco natus Januarii xxix. A.D. MDCCXXXII. 
Ingenio, doctrina, et virtute przeclarus, 
ad summum militare imperium 
Fortitudine et prudentid pervenit. 
Ludovici xvi. consiliis preefecit. 
Regem et Leges in rostris Eloquentia, 
In castris gladio, Patriam et Libertatem 
defendit. 

Nefandis in temporibus 
Bis Galliam et depopulatione et szevitate servavit ; 
Sed ab ipsa eam servare conans, 
Proscriptus est. 

Asylum exuli Germania primum, 
nobilem postea hospitalitatem obtulit 
Britannia. 

Gratus obiit Turville 
Die Martii xiv. a.D. MDCCCxXXIII. 
Hoc monumentum 
Illustrissimo Civi, peritissimo Ministro, 
Fortissimo Duci, et amicorum optimo, 
Desiderantes et flentes 
Dedicaverunt amici. 
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This epitaph is inscribed between the pillars on the south side of 
the organ gallery. On a plain slab over the grave is inscribed :— 
Ici repose 
Le Géneral 
Dumouriez. 

M. De Lamartine may be sure that, in spite of his eloquent 
writing, History will continue, as she has hitherto done, to try 
the conduct of Dumouriez by a few very simple tests. 

Was, or was not, she will ask, France at this period groaning 
under a tyranny which has, as yet, no parallel in history, and 
no precedent in the records of fiction? Does M. De Lamartine 
deny this? Far from it. It is by the light of his description that 
we may read more readily and clearly, than before, the details of 
abominations at which the soul sickens and the blood turns back 
to its fountains. Was, or was not, the strong arm of military 
despotism the only means by which this tyranny could be de- 
stroyed? And if so, was not Dumouriez more than justified in 
wishing to raise that arm, and, when he failed to do so, in prefer- 
ring exile to being the instrument of such wretches as then do- 
mineered at Paris? The Red Republic of our day had not declared 
itself when M. De Lamartine’s book was published. But what 
gave Cavaignac the power to establish a despotism as absolute as 
necessary for many months over Paris? The common consent and 
earnest desire of the honest portion of his fellow-citizens, upon 
whom the lessons of the past had not been wholly lost ; and who 
therefore knew that no other weapon could avail against an 
enemy which threatened not only life, but all that makes life 
valuable. It was this most terrible of all foes that Dumeouriez 
would fain have struck down; and which the feeling, both of his 
army and his fellow-citizens, would have enabled him to strike 
down, if the dreadful experience had then been purchased, was 
subsequently bought at so dear a price, and which during the 
course of the last year has installed with general acclamation a 
military dictator in the throne of France. 

M. De Lamartine sets up—not, indeed, in express words, but 
by sure implication—the defence, now so popular with the Red 
Republicans, of the atrocities of those for whom History has been 
obliged to coin the appellation of Terrorists. The country was 
invaded, it is said, by foreign foes; and such measures, however 
shocking, were necessary for the national preservation. To 
say nothing of that memorable decree of the Republic which 
invited every nation upon earth to plunge into the filthy torrent 
of blood and crime which was then devastating France, which 
called upon all subjects to revolt against, that is, to murder, their 
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governors ; after which, and not before, as the dates show, how- 
ever frequent and false the contrary assertion may he and has 
been, England declared war against France; to pass by the fact 
that the invasion was thus justified upon the first principles of 
international jurisprudence. What is the value of the defence 
thus set up? We cannot answer better than in the language of 
a French historian, of a far graver and soberer character than 
the author upon whom we are commenting :— 


‘‘ Dire que la convention a bien fait ce qu’elle a fait, parce qu'elle a fait 
pour sauver la Révolution, ou le principe révolutionnaire, d’une ruine 
imminente, c’est une erreur enorme et barbare! C’est immoler les droits 
de la justice et de l’humanité 4 une divinité inconnue, qu’on appelle 
révolution, a laquelle il faut tout immoler,—la France, la vie des Fran- 
cais, leurs richesses, leur industrie, leur gloire,—parce qu’il faut sauver 
la révolution! On ne défend que ce qu’on posséde : or je ne sache pas 
que la liberté, dont la France jouissait sous la convention valut Ja peine 
d’étre défendue .. .. Elle défendit la France a peu prés comme le tigre 
défend l’entrée du répaire qui cache sa proie.—Desmarais, Etudes crit. 
et hist. de la Revol. p. 230. 234. 


Moreover, it may not unreasonably be asked of M. De Lamar- 
tine, why he considers Dumouriez more a traitor than La Fayette. 
True it is, that, when the latter preferred the alternative of relying 
upon the generosity of the enemy, to obeying the rulers, or trust- 
ing to the justice of the revolutionary monster which thirsted for 
his blood at Paris, he was, by an act which we are not called 
upon to defend, consigned to the prison of Olmutz. But he, not 
less than Dumouriez, would, according to our author, have re- 
stored by force of arms a limited monarchy to France, and he, 
not less than Dumouriez, deserted the army of which he was in 
command. Here let us observe that we are obliged to M. De 
Lamartine for confirming our previous opinion of this pinchbeck 
patriot. His vanity, his mediocrity of intellect, his infirmity of 
purpose, his ignorance of the principles of all government, civil or 
military, his mean love of mob popularity, and his disloyalty to his 
sovereign, may be gathered as fully from the pages before us, as 
from those of preceding histories of the same time. 

Who, then, it may be asked, is the hero of this epic which we 
are criticising? ‘The answer is not, perhaps, certain; but we 
think that, on the whole, M. De Lamartine intended the pedestal 
for Robespierre. His acts are not, indeed, expressly vindicated ; 
his conduct is not directly justified; the massacres of the bloodi- 
est despotism ever known are not defended upon the plea of 
necessity, to attain the end of which M. De Lamartine approves— 
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viz. a Republic. But the same ingenuity exerted in other parts 
of the work to exaggerate characters into monsters of virtue and 
vice, is displayed in this instance, to extenuate the conduct of this 
hateful wretch. His incorruptibility is paraded: the sobriety of 
his habits and dress is carefully pointed out: his fanaticism, as it is 
called, is described as sincere. Acts and thoughts of confession 
wholly fabulous and unsupported by evidence are ascribed to him, 
and he is represented as having really at heart one holy object,— 
the regeneration of society. 

This is, indeed, horrible. We cannot conceive a more fearful 
and ominous portent of the social and moral condition of a people, 
than the fact, that such an account should find many admiring 
readers. We have seen, since the publication of this work, how 
cardinal an article the worship of Robespierre is in the creed 
of these Red Republicans, whom M. De Lamartine sincerely, we 
doubt not, disavows, It is not merely that, before such a doctrine 
ean find disciples, their readers must have been degraded and led 
captive by the pettiest sophistry, but their hearts must have been 
emptied, not only of all true religious feeling, but of all moral sen- 
sibility, generosity, courage, sympathy; all the qualities that 
ennobled and inspired the virtuous heathen, must have as much 
lost their charm as the supernatural and divine graces of the 
Christian, for those who deliberately, and, on a full knowledge of 
the facts, hold up to admiration, or to any feeling akin to it, the 
character of Robespierre, It reminds us of nothing so much as 
of the morbid passion to obtain interviews with, and preserve 
relics of, atrocious criminals, which has more than once disgraced 
not uneducated persons in England, 

Let us fora moment examine the grounds of this perverted 
and shocking opinion; and the admirers of Robespierre cannot 
complain if the object of their adoration is tried by the test 
which he himself proposed as the only true touchstone of character. 
‘Ce nest par aux phrases, mais a la conduite et aux faits quwil 
faut juger les hommes,” was his constant exclamation. 

Let us apply the test: how many bloody murders, now de- 
fended by no party but that of the Red Republic,—if, indeed, by 
them,—were committed, with scarcely the pretext of a judicial 
form, during the period of his domination? Actually more than 
can be now enumerated. What was the system of terrorism, the 
instrument invented, chosen, and tried by him for the purpose of 
purging the Republic? a system, by which every-thing and person 
not in accordance with the virtues and inflewible uprightness of 
Robespierre was to be annihilated; and every person who had 
possessed such title, reputation, or property under the monarchy, 
cut off by the edge of the guillotine, in order that France might 
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come forth young, virtuous, and invincible, after undergoing so 
righteous a lustration. 

This was his deliberate system of government. This was the 
end which his pious and philosophical mind had conceived in the 
virtuous solitude of the humble roof, under which he lodged in 
Paris, and from which end he never swerved. ‘The necessary 
means, his admirers say, were really disagreeable to him; but his 
patriotism was too sincere and firm to be weakened by a fas- 
tidiousness which might have deterred men of a less heroic 
mould. He saw with the calm eye of that virtuous—should we 
not say pious !—philosophy which afterwards restored the worship 
of a Supreme Being to the people who, in the excess of their 
reason, had recently done homage to a half-robed harlot: with 
the same calm eye of patriotism did he see from ji/ty to one hun- 
dred and fifty victims every day offered upon Liberty’s chosen 
altar—the guillotine. We almost see, such is the vivid power of 
description in these pages of our author, the various classes of 
criminals hurried along to their doom. Now pass before our eyes 
the troop of girls, the eldest of whom has not reached the age of 
eighteen, expiating the guilt of having danced with Prussian 
soldiers in their native town of Verdun: the system of Robespierre, 
not Robespierre (as his friends say), required that they should all 
perish under the guillotine. Another page sets before us in 
unfading colours (we are not careful about the exact historical 
order of these executions during the reign of terror) such mis- 
creants as Malesherbes and Barnave, on their way to the death 
of felons. Now every living nun of every age is brought from 
the Abbey of Montmartre, and placed under the edge of that 
patriotic instrument (toasted, by the way, the other day in 
Paris, at a Red Republican dinner): now a batch of Girondins: 
now Danton, once the coadjutor of this great man: now forty- 
five magistrates: now twenty-seven merchants: it would be illi- 
beral to mention the death of the royal family,—or even that of the 
sister of the queen, whose spirit fled, if ever spirit did, ‘‘ Santa 
del suo patir,” to heaven. The sickening atrocities—we beg 
pardon, the necessary sacrifices to patriotism—which took place 
under Fouché at Lyons, Lebon at Arras, Carrier at Nantes, 
cannot be said to have passed under the physical eye of 
Robespierre; and he is said to have disapproved of them in 
private. 

M. De Lamartine tells us, that after Robespierre had pro- 
claimed to the people that there was a Supreme Being, they 
rejoiced ; and that they were still more rejoiced at certain laws 
announced soon afterwards in the Convention, in which the state 
undertook those easy and practicable duties, her capacity to 
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execute which is so fully warranted by experience ancient and 
modern, by analogy, by philosophy, by revelation, and which he 
expresses by these among other sentences :— 


“Elle (l'état) réalisa en fraternite pratique la fraternité théorique 
de son principe... .. Elle déclara que la mendicité était une accu- 
sation contre l’égoisme de la propriété, et contre l'imprévoyance de 
l’etat. Elle honora dans ses décrets le travail. Elle accueillit l’enfance. 
Elle éleva la jeunesse. Elle nourr:t la vieillesse. . . . Elle abolit 
misere.” 


The people were full of joy, naturally enough, at the Paradise 
thus seen through the perspective of the guillotine; but still, 
while that instrument existed, they were not quite at theis ease ; 
** L’échafaud (says our author quite gravely) sew? contrastait avec 
ces aspirations.” Robespierre, we are told, secretly wished to 
destroy it. Such being his secret wish, he took an open course, 
which appears to us to combine all that is most wicked and most 
hateful in one act—hypocrisy, cowardice, and cruelty. He pro- 
posed (‘‘ inopinément” (!) ) to the Convention, in concert with 
Couthon, the most sanguinary law (projet Draconien) which had 
yet been enacted; its object was to make suspicion a ground for 
capital punishment. 


“Tl n’y avait plus d’innocence dans la nation, plus d’inviolabilité 
dans les membres du gouvernement ; c’était omnipotence des jugements 
et des pénalités, la dictature non d'un homme, mais de l’échafaud.”— 
tom. vill. 1. 58. c. 13. 


It could not be better described. Divine justice, outraged so 
long, caused the wretch who enacted the decree to be the artificer 
of his own death ; but before this blessed day numbers of innocent 
persons were sacrificed. Stvaty condemned by one report, including 
two, a father and son, ‘‘ coupadbles de compassion et de décence envers 
les princesses captives,” and not including two afterwards added 
(after an attempt had been made by Ladmiral to assassinate 
Collet-d’-Herbois) to the bloody list, because ‘‘ coupables tous deua 
de wavoir pas fait éclater assez de joie quand Vassassin avait &é 
arrété.” © fora ‘Tacitus instead of a De Lamartine to record 
such acts! what lessons in the refinement of diabolical cruelty 
might the dull sense of a Nero have learnt from the ingenuity of 
a French democracy ? 

But these were not Robespierre’s acts: no, he only invented the 
machine, and was the colleague of the men who set it in motion. 
What was this lowest of mankind’s conduct, when his friend, the 
beautiful Madame de Sainte Amaranthe, who plays a strange and 
mysterious part ina little drama of blasphemy, which was pri- 
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vately acted for the benefit of Robespierre, in the last days of 
terror, was condemned, in order to wound his feelings, to the 
guillotine ! 


‘‘ Robespierre en écoutant les noms de Madame de Sainte-Amaranthe 
et de sa famille s’était tu. I] craignait de paraitre protéger des contre- 
révolutionnaires. Il savait bien que c’était son nom qu’on frappait, 
mais il retirait timidement ce nom pour ne pas paraitre frappé lui- 
méme : situation déplorable des hommes qui prennent la popularité au 
lieu de la conscience pour arbitre de leur politique! Ils se couvrent du 
corps des victimes innocentes, au lieu de se couvrir de leur intrépidité.”’ 
—tom. Vili. c. xi. 1, 59. 


Here we leave this hero of many now alive in France, with the 
admission that he was not a man constitutionally inclined, like 
Danton, to gross sensuality, or guilty of avarice: tyranny over his 
fellow-creature was the devouring lust of his heart. 

Here we leave him to his admirers, expressing our cordial con- 
currence in the opinion of a French writer, not our author, 


‘* Robespierre n’a jamais voulu anéantir la République, mais il la 
couvrait de crimes et de sang, et il croyait en préparer la force et les 
prospérités: ce n’était pas un ambitieux tyran, c’était un monstre.”— 
Garat, Buchez et R. 18. 835. 


In conclusion, we will briefly express our opinion upon the two 
cardinal faults in the work before us; passing by the obvious 
blemishes of the absence of all marginal notes, of all references 
to authorities (not covered, in our estimation, by the excuse given 
in the preface, that the author is in possession of them, and can 
produce them if attacked) ; passing by also the graver errors of 
the novelist tone and character which is too often substituted for 
the gravity and sobriety of history, and many minor inaccuracies ; 
passing by these, we must lift up our voice against the religious 
and the political doctrines insinuated throughout its pages. 
Both are as shallow and as false as ever were promulgated, and 
as ever were greedily imbibed by people whose aggregate charac- 
ter is that of extreme and unthinking susceptibility of any new 
impression which appears before them in an attractive shape. 
The basis of the political doctrine is, that government is matter 
of will, and not of reason and convention ; that the mob told by 
the head, not citizens selected for worth and the presumptions of 
worth, are intended by nature, that is, by God, to choose their 
governors and their form of government; that democracy and 
liberty are synonymous terms. The gross logical fallacy of such a 
doctrine it would be an insult to our readers to expose: the prac- 
tical effects of it cannot receive a more luminous commentary 
than they have already obtained from M. De Lamartine’s own 
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government, succeeded immediately by military despotism, and 
crowned by the election of Louis Buonaparte: those who worship 
king mob after these recent proofs (among others) of his justice 
and sagacity, are not to be dealt with by reason. No, not though 
President Polk tells the world that a slave-owning democracy, 
reeking with the blood of an unjust war, repudiating its just 
debts, and keeping millions under the iron yoke of personal 
slavery, be “‘a sublime moral spectacle ;” though the govern- 
ment of America is, in truth, an aristocracy, as compared to that 
of which M. De Lamartine held, we were about to say,—but it 
would be more correct to say, dropped—the reins. 

So much for the error of the political doctrines of M. De La- 
martine: the religious theory which he is desirous of propagating 
cannot be sufficiently condemned. In an early part of his work 
he announces the following proposition : 


‘‘Quand la Providence veut qu’une idée embrase le monde, elle 
l’allume dans l’Ame d’un Frangais.”—1. 1. c. 13. p. 21. 


The smile which this extraordinary piece of coxcombry at first 
excites is exchanged for the expression of a graver emotion as we 
perceive the terrible consequences which vanity, when it becomes 
the main-spring of thought and action, is capable of producing 
both upon an individual and a nation. We see the old received 
faith and doctrine of Christianity vanish before the ‘idea which 
Providence has kindled in the mind of a Frenchman ;” while the 
error of the believing portion of mankind is corrected in the 
following language : 


**T] y ades objets dans la nature dont on ne distingue bien la forme qu’en 
sen éloignant. La proximité empéche de voir comme la distance. I1 
en est ainsides grands événements. La main de Dieu est visible sur les 
choses humaines, mais cette main méme a une ombre, qui nous cache ce 
qu’elle accomplit. Ce qu’on pourvait entrevoir alors de la Révolution 
Francaise, annone¢ait ce qu’il y a de plus grand au monde; |’avéne- 
ment d’une idée nouvelle dans le genre humain, l’idée démocratique, et 
plus tard le gouvernement démocratique. 

** Cette idée était un écoulement du christianisme. Le christianisme, 
trouvant les hommes asservis et dégradés sur toute la terre, s’était levé 
& la chute de ]’empire romaine comme une vengeance, mais sous la 
forme d'une résignation. 

I] avait proclamé les trois mots que répétait 4 deux mille ans de 
distance la philosophie Francaise,—liberté, égalité, fraternite des hommes. 
Mais il avait enfoui pour un temps ce dogme au fond de l’aAme des 
chrétiens. Trop faible alors pour s’attaquer aux lois civiles, il avait 
dit aux puissances: ‘ Je vous laisse encore un peu de temps le monde 
politique, je me confine dans le monde moral. Continuez, si vous pouvez, 
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d’enchainer, de classer, d’asservir, de profaner les peuples. Je vais 
émanciper les Ames. Je mettrai deux mille ans peut-étre a renouveler 
les esprits, avant d’éclore dans les institutions. Mais un jour viendra 
ou ma doctrine s’échappera du temple, et entrera dans le conseil des 
peuples. Ce jour-]a le monde social sera renouvelé.’ Ce jour était arrivé. 
Il avait été préparé par un siécle de philosophie, sceptique en apparence, 
croyant en realité. Le scepticisme du xviii siécle ne s’attachait qu’aux 
formes extérieures et aux dogmes surnaturels du christianisme: il en 
adoptait avec passion la morale et le sens social. Ce que le chris- 
tianisme appelait révélation, la philosophie l’appelait raison. Les mots 
étaient différents, le sens était le méme. L’émancipation des individus, 
des castes, des peuples, en dérivait également. Seulement, le monde 
antique s’était affranchi au nom du Christ, le monde moderne s’affran- 
chissait au nom des droits que toute créature a recus de Dieu. Mais 
tous les deux faisaient découler cet affranchissement de Dieu ou de la 
nature.’—l. 1. c. 6. p. 13. 


Our blessed Saviour then came on earth in order to prepare the 
way, by his example of love, obedience, and humility, by his doc- 
trine of repentance and faith, for the carnage, fury, rebellion, 
pride, madness, unutterable crimes, and blasphemy of the French 
Revolution; upon that day, and not before, his mission was fully 
accomplished—having at length been assisted, we are told, by the 
philosophy ‘apparently sceptical, but really believing,” of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau ! 

This wretched blasphemy, though it be founded upon argu- 
ments which a thinking child beginning to reason would despise, 
is gravely published to the world as cne of the discoveries of our 
age. But so it is; men who in all secular concerns are in the 
habit of using themselves, and exacting from others, the strictest 
logic, and of demanding the most rigid rules of evidence for every 
fact, are so eager to throw off the yoke of the Christian religion, 
to set themselves free from the restraints which the revealed 
word of God imposes upon their passions, that even such con- 
temptible sophistry as this finds a ready admission into their 
hearts. ‘This is the enlightened view of Christianity which dis- 
cards dogmatic faith ; that is to say, sets aside as it pleases the 
inspired word of God, wherever it does not appear to them 
sufficiently liberal for their enlarged philosophy. This is the 
ereed which as yet our narrow and contracted minds in England 
have rejected, but which has filled France, Germany, and Italy 
not only with Deism—this belongs to the more fastidious and 
refined—but with Pantheism, Atheism, and all the innumerable 
social evils which follow in their train. Though fifty years have 
searcely passed away since those who began by worshipping their 
reason, in the place of the God who gave it, ended by doing 
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homage to a prostitute as the emblem of that reason. That any 
notion of a conscientious obligation to obey authority should 
exist in minds of this description, it would be idle to expect ; and 
that the terror of the armed hand of power should be the only 
cement which holds society together was only to be expected as 
the natural result, and it is the result which at this moment we 
see every where around us. 
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Art. V.—1. Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
with Appendices, 1847-8. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Command of Her Majesty. London: printed for Her 
Masrsry’s Stationery Office, 1848. 


2. Monthly Paper issued by the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the principles of the Established 
Church, 1847-1849. London: Depository of the Society. 


3. The Church of England, and the Committee of Council on 
Education: for what are the National Society and all other 
Members of the Church of England to appeal to Parliament ? 
A Letter addressed, by permission, to the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Richard, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. By GrorcE 
Antuony Denison, M.A., Vicar of East Brent, Somerset. 
With an Appendiz. London: Rivingtons. 1849. 

4, National Warnings on National Education. A Sermon 
preached in aid of the Parochial Schools, at the Parish Church 
of South Hackney, on Sunday, the 12th of November, 1848. By 
the Rev. Cur. Worvswortu, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
London: Rivingtons. 1848. 


5. Popish Education in England, supported by the State. Address 
to the Protestants of the Empire. By the Committee of the 
National Club. Third Series, No. I. 


WHEN in the latter part of the Session of 1839 the then recent 
appointment of a Committee of Privy Council on Education 
came under the consideration of Parliament, the unconstitutional 
character of this novel authority in the State, and the mischievous 
tendency of the undefined and unlimited powers with which it was 
invested, were clearly pointed out, and made the chief ground of 
opposition to the measure. Among others, Lord Stanley, ina 
speech in the House of Commons, which now, after the lapse of 
ten years, reads more like a prophecy of what has since come to 
pass, than like an argument upon a question then pending, thus 
expressed himself :— 


‘“* He felt that so long as the Committee was irresponsible, so long as 
its object was undefined and uncertain, so long as its powers were 
unlimited, and while the exercise of those powers was not checked, not 
fettered, not restrained, not limited by Parliament, so long would it 
remain a fertile source of new plans—plans following each other in rapid 
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succession, springing up as fast as they were destroyed, and each as 
objectionable as the first, each as absurd and dangerous as another, yet 
each evading some of those details which had insured the condemnation 
of its predecessor. So long as that Board or Committee was allowed to 
exist, so long he felt persuaded they would find scheme after scheme pro- 
duced for abstracting money from the public funds in furtherance of a 
system of education which a majority of the country condemned, and 
which was completely at variance with the constitutional principles 
which he and those on his side of the house supported and maintained, 
and which it was impossible they could abandon without the grossest 
dereliction of their public duty. ..... He objected to the unlimited 
and irresponsible powers vested in the Committee of Privy Council ; and 
from that irresponsible, unfettered, and consequently despotic Committee 
he appealed to the calm deliberation of the people, and to the constitu- 
tional authority of the British Parliament.”—Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, Third Series. Vol. xlvili. col. 231. 


Still more pointed, and severely graphic of the future opera- 
tions of the Committee of Council, with its Secretary and fac totum, 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, are the remarks which fell from the 
Bishop of London, in the debate which took place in the House 
of Lords, on the 5th of July, 1839, on the Archbiuae of Can- 
terbury’s Resolutions for an address to the Crown, remonstrating 
against the appointment of the Committee. After establishing, in 
the course of a most triumphant argument, the position, that the 
duty of the State to make provision for the education of the 
people,—the ground taken by the advocates of the measures for 
a new system of State education,—had already been discharged 
by the State, by the adoption of the Church as the national 
establishment, and that therefore, if the existing appliances were 
found insufficient, all the State had to do, was to provide the 
Church with the means of extending that education which was 
part and parcel of her proper office, the Right Reverend Prelate 
is reported to have spoken to the following effect :— 


** At least, my Lords, it is the duty of the Government, as I am sure 
it is its interest, not to do any thing which may Jessen or impair,—much 
less destroy the Church’s efficiency. But this lam persuaded it will do, 
if it does that to which its advisers are urging it; namely, take the 
whole business of popular education out of the Church’s hands into its 
own; appoint inspectors, choose schoolmasters, select school-books, 
in short, do every thing but chastise the boys in person. My Lords, 
those are functions which the Government as such is not competent to 
undertake, in this country at least; it is not competent, either practically 
or constitutionally. It is not practically competent; for how is it 
possible that four or five political personages, holding office at the 
pleasure of the Crown, or, more properly speaking, of the House of 
Commons, whose time and thoughts are of necessity occupied with far 
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different matters, whose habits of life are not likely to have been such 
as to qualify them for so delicate and difficult an office, should exercise 
their functions as superintendents of general education, with all the 
knowledge and all the discretion requisite for such a task? And what 
security have we for anything like permanency of principle or consistency 
of operation in such a body?, Will they not, of necessity, be acted 
upon, and moved as puppets, by a few artful and designing persons 
behind the scenes, who will pull the strings from time to time, and 
make the Privy Councillors gesticulate, and excite the mirth or the 
sorrow of bystanders ; and will themselves do all the mischief, without 
incurring any of the responsibility? If this be not the case,—if they 
are not mere tools in the hands of a party, active but unseen, there is 
yet an alternative. Zhe functions which they cannol perform themselves 
they will delegate to their Secretary, who will thus become the sole arbiter 
and director of popular education. And what security have we that this 
Secretary shall be a member of the Established Church? that he will not 
be a Socinian or a Roman Catholic? nay, what security have we for 
his being a Christian ? My Lords, I would not speak disrespectfully of 
any of her Majesty’s Privy Councillors, and I hope I may not have 
given offence by the comparison which I have made; but it is forced 
upon me by the symptoms which I think I have already discovered, of 
this fantoccini process, in the recent movements of the Committee of 
Privy Council. I must again say, that such a body can never advan- 
tageously discharge the duties which they seem disposed to take upon 
themselves, but must be in the hands of others, who will act without 
responsibility, and nill probably misuse their power, to the injury of the 
Church, I repeat it, then, the State, having delegated its functions to 
the Church, as far as the religious education of the people is concerned, 
is not competent to resume them, nor to intrust them to any other 
body, except by a deliberate and solemn act of the legislature in all 
its three estates.”"—Hansard, 3rd Series. Vol. xlviii. col. 1305, 6. 


The preceding extracts from speeches delivered on what may be 
termed the inauguration of the new Government machinery for 
popular education, form a most appropriate introduction to the 
consideration of the present state of the education question, as it 
is again before the public, and will, we trust, be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament, in consequence of the long- 
pending dispute between the Committee and the Church, on 
the subject of the management clauses, and of the recent Minute of 
the Committee, in reference to the proposal to grant aid from 
the Parliamentary education fund to Roman Catholic schools. 
The glaring departure in both these respects, from the compact 
entered into between the Privy Council and the Heads of the 
Church, on the one hand, and from the fundamental principle of 
the Parliamentary grant, declared and recognised by the Com- 
mittee of Council itself, on the other hand, has not only fully 
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verified the predictions of the opponents of the State education 
echeme in 1839, but has made it perfectly evident that the edu- 
cation of the country never can be placed upon a stable and _per- 
manent basis, while the control now exercised over it by the Com- 
mittee of Council is suffered to continue. It is, in our opinion, a 
subject of congratulation, rather than of regret, that the Com- 
mittee should, by the lengths to which it has proceeded, both in 
trampling upon the rights of the Church, and in truckling to the 
demands of the Romanists, have established so strong a case 
against itself, and rendered an application to Parliament for the 
revocation of its unlimited and irresponsible powers, a matter of 
necessity rather than of choice. ‘That such a necessity exists, is 
pretty generally agreed among all parties, except those imme- 
diately concerned in upholding the educational theory which the 
Committee of Council, or, as we should rather say, its Secretary, 
represents, and,—from secondary motives,—the fosterers of a 
system of policy at once inimical to the Church and favourable 
to Popery. 

With this necessity before us, it appears desirable that the ques- 
tion should be thoroughly understood in all its beari ings, in order 
that public opinion, being properly enlightened, may be br ought to 
bear upon it in such a manner as to procure a satisfactory settle- 
ment; a settlement which shall not deny to any party what, under 
all the circumstances of the case, ought to be conceded, while, on 
the other hand, it shall not open the door to any concessions, 
which, as a matter of principle, ought not to be made. It 1s with 
a view to contribute our share towards such a settlement, that we 
have determined to take up the subject, and to place before our 
readers the leading features of the case as it stands at this 
moment. Before, however, we enter upon the more recent 
transactions, upon the documents which have come before the 
public, and the discussions that have taken place, it will be 
necessary that we should trace the history of the educational 
controversy which has so long agitated the public mind, to its 
first beginnings; for it is impossible fully to appreciate the tendency 
of present measures and disputes, without a knowledge of the 
traditional theories and occult impulses which are at work on one 
side of the question, and apprehended on the other. 

The first rise of the spirit which has, up to the present hour, 
fought with such perseverance against the religious education of 
the great bulk of the population under the superintendence of 
the Church, appears in the efforts made by Lord, then Mr., 
Brougham, upwards of thirty years ago; when, in successive 
sessions, he pressed for Parliamentary inquiry into the state of 
the education of the poor; first in the metropolis, and afterwards 
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throughout England and Wales. At that period, it will be 
remembered, the question of popular education had already been 
taken up by the Church, as well as by the Dissenters ; their 
rival exertions in the cause having led to the formation of two 
voluntary associations—the National Society, for the purpose of 
promoting Church education, and the British and Foreign School 
Society, for the advancement of scriptural education on non-con- 
formist principles. Two facts are thus clearly established at the 
very outset of the controversy, which it is essential to bear in 
mind, ason them the merits of the conflict to this day mainly 
depend. The first of these facts is, that the practical work of 
popular education was, from its commencement in the second 
decad of this century—to say nothing now of the parochial and 
charity schools of more ancient foundation—distinctly marked as 
a religious education, founded on the Word of God. The other 
important fact to be noted is, that the principle of a secular 
education, exclusive of religion, admitting the latter only in the 
form of tenets to be made the subject of special instruction, apart 
from the general system of training—the principle advocated by 
Mr. Brougham—had from the first the character of a mere 
theory—a theory opposed to the religious feelings of the country, 
and aiming at the subversion of the educational institutions ac- 
tually existing. Mr. Brougham, and those that acted with him, 
were under the influence of a strong feeling of nationality, and of 
an equally strong reliance upon intellectual culture, as such, for 
the improvement of the people. To their apprehension, religion 
was a thing altogether extraneous to the national life, a matter 
of individual opinion and personal sentiment; which, accordingly, 
they were anxious to deprive of its hold upon popular education, 
because they clearly perceived that it necessarily must interfere 
with their scheme of so-called ‘‘ national” education, which was 
intended to embrace all, without any reference to what they were 
pleased to term ‘‘ sectarian differences.” 

The controversy was thus, in its origin, a struggle between 
schools actually established and filled with scholars, which had an 
essentially religious character, and imparted religious instruction 
of some sort, and that upon the basis of Holy Scripture,—and a 
theory which deprecated religion as a principle of education, 
admitting it only, under certain precautionary restrictions, as a 
distinct branch of knowledge ; or, reversing the sentiment, it was 
a struggle between a non-religious spirit, (to use the mildest 
term,) floating in the air without local habitation or name, like 
the spirit which “ walketh through dry places, seeking rest and 
finding none,” and the spirit of religion, embodied in numerous 
institutions in full action, engaged in training up the young in 
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knowledge upon a principle of faith. This position Mr. Brougham 
himself distinctly apprehended ; so much so, that while he pur- 
sued with unremitting ardour, session after session, his favourite 
idea of forcing a “non-sectarian,” a “ truly national” system 
upon the country, by means of legislative enactments, he was 
sanguine of success in proportion as he thought he could discern 
symptoms of a decline in the intensity of the religious feelings of 
the people. The greatest difficulty which he saw in his way was 
“the steering clear of religious differences, which,” as he expressed 
himself in his place in Parliament in 1816, ‘‘ were daily sub- 
siding.” 

ree this expectation, however, happily for the country, Mr. 
Brougham and his party were mistaken and disappointed. So 
far from “ daily subsiding,” religious differences came out year 
after year in stronger relief, in consequence of a deepening of the 
religious sentiment im the minds and hearts of the people. The 
more men were in earnest about their religion, the more strongly, 
as a matter of necessary consequence, did they assert the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of their respective communions; the more 
prominently were their “ religious differences” brought into view, 
and the less were they inclined to forego their ‘religious pecu- 
liarities” in the work of education. Churchmen became more 
intent upon having Church education in their schools, while 
dissenters grew more determined to plant around theirs the fence 
of non-conformity. : 

The result was that, after years of conflict, the theory of non- 
religious education had to acknowledge itself vanquished on the 
floor of the House of Commons. ‘The impossibility of subverting 
the existing schools, founded upon religion, and of substituting in 
lieu of them schools constituted on the non-religious principle, 
became more and more apparent ; and as, at the same time, the 
demand for school-extension became more and more pressing, the 
result was the determination come to by Parliament, in the year 
1833, to make a pecuniary grant from the public purse, for the 
expansion of the then existing systems of religious, scriptural 
education. This victory of the religious education principle was 
not achieved without a hard struggle. Mr. Brougham was, indeed, 
removed from the arena where the battle had to be mainly fought, 
and reduced to the poor expedient of venting his unabated zeal in 
the cause by the occasional delivery of lectures on education in 
the Upper House of Parliament. His place in the Lower House 
was filled by Mr. Roebuck, who, supported by Messrs. Wilks and 
Brotherton, in vain attempted to pledge the House to the as- 
sertion, at least, of the principle, that means ought to be devised 
‘for the universal and national education of the whole people,” 
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or, as one of their petitions expressed it, for the education, ‘ not 
of a sect, but of a nation.” 

In spite of all these efforts, the House of Commons not only 
repudiated the theory of a non-religious education, but voted a 
grant of 20,000/. annually—the amount at which it remained till 
1839, when it was raised to 30,000/.—for educational purposes, 
to be applied in support of existing systems of education, at the 
discretion of the Lords of the Treasury. It is a fact worthy to 
be recorded that the first of these grants, voted in 1833, had to 
encounter the opposition, not only of Messrs. Hume, Warburton, 
Cobbett, Colonel Evans, and others of their school of politics, but 
of stanch Churchmen like Sir Robert H. Inglis, Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, and others ; and was carried against their combined oppo- 
sition by a majority of two-thirds. The principle on which the 
grant was asked for and voted, is distinctly recorded in the 
Treasury Minute of August 30, 1833, drawn up under the 
direction of Lord Althorpe, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which laid down the following regulations :— 


*‘ 1st. That no portion of this sum be applied to any purpose what- 
ever except for the erection of new school-houses; and that in the 
definition of a school-house, the residence for masters or attendants be 
not included. 

“* 2nd. That no application be entertained unless a sum be raised by 
private contribution, equal at the least to one-half of the total estimated 
expenditure. 

3rd. That the amount of private subscriptions be received, expended, 
and accounted for, before any issue of public money for such school be 
directed. 

“4th. That no application be complied with unless upon the con- 
sideration of such a report either from the National School Society, or 
the British and Foreign School Society, as shall satisfy this Board that 
the case is one deserving of attention, and there is a reasonable expecta- 
tion that the school may be permanently supported. 

“* 5th. That the applicants whose cases are favourably entertained be 
required to bind themselves to submit to any audit of their accounts 
which this Board may direct, as well as to such periodical Reports 
respecting the state of their schools, and the number of scholars 
educated, as may be called for. 

“6th. That in considering all applications made to the Board, a 
preference be given to such applications as come from large cities and 
towns, in which the necessity of assisting in the erection of schools is 
most pressing, and that due inquiries should also be made before any 
such application be acceded to, whether there may not be charitable 
funds or public and private endowments, that might render any further 
grants inexpedient or unnecessary.”—WNational Society’s Report for 
1835, p. 21. | 
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Upon the face of these regulations, it is evident that the point 
in controversy was conceded by the State. They are all, with 
‘the exception of the fourth, of a purely financial character; 
framed with a view to make the most of the money, to limit its 
application to cases of real necessity, and to guard against its 
misappropriation. The only regulation which bears upon the 
principle of the education to be imparted in the schools aided by 
the grants recognises the two Societies, representing the one 
the Church, the other the Dissenters, and both insisting on a 
religious and scriptural education, as the exclusive channels for 
the appropriation of the grant. ‘That this settlement of the 
question was generally agreeable to the country, appears from 
the eagerness with which applications for a share of the grant 
were made by parties willing to contribute from their own re- 
sources the sums required by the Treasury Minute. A Report 
from the Lords of the Treasury, laid before Parliament on the 
7th of March, 1834, contains the following statement :— 


“* There exists throughout Great Britain the utmost anxiety that the 
funds provided by Parliament, for the purpose of education, should be 
made generally useful; and private charity and liberality, so far from 
being checked, have been greatly stimulated and encouraged by reason 
of the public assistance afforded to the principle laid down in their 
Minute of August 10, 1833. The applications now before My Lords, 
and recommended to their favourable consideration, amount to the sum 
of 31,016/., whereas the sum at their disposal does not exceed 11,7191. 
Applications have been received for 236 new schools, calculated for 
55,168 scholars, and local and charitable funds were tendered to the 
amount of 66,4921.” 


The extent to which the Church of England participated in 
those grants, appears from the following return :— 


1833, 64 applications, grants to the amount of £11,081. 


1834, 113 ‘ ‘ - 13,852. 
1835, 225 ° . ‘ . 16,796. 
1836, 135 . ° . ‘ 11,355. 
1837, 155 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 16,631. 
1838, 158 ° : - : 15,151. 
Total. . 850. : : : ‘ £84,866. 


According to these data, the educational efforts of the Esta- 
blished Church amounted to considerably more than two-thirds of 
those made throughout the country; and in reality, the prepon- 
derance was much greater, as there is throughout a marked 
difference between the grants made through the National Society, 
and those made through the British and Foreign School Society ; 
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the latter being invariably larger in proportion. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the year 1833, the National Society obtained upon 64 
applications grants to the amount of 11,081/., or on an average 
1731. for each application ; whilst the British and Foreign School 
Society obtained upon 34 applications 9976/., or an average of 
293/.; again, in 1836, the National Society, obtained upon 135 
applications, grants to the amount of 11,355/., or an average of 
84/., the British and Foreign School Society, upon 41 applica- 
tions, 5810/., or an average of 141/. It is hardly possible to 
avoid the conclusion, that the greater favour which the latter 
Society enjoyed in the eyes of ‘‘ My Lords,” is attributable to 
the fact that its system of religious instruction approximated 
more nearly to the negative principle in matters of religion, 
which was, and still is, the beau idéal of the party in power; the 
Church of England in her schools teaching the entire Bible, and 
the Catechism, while the British and Foreign School Society 
confines itself to extracts from the Bible, and teaches these 
‘* without note or comment,” in careful avoidance of the distinc- 
tive religious tenets of the different sects by whom the Society is 
recognised as their educational organ. Still, as the return 
above quoted proves, all the favouritism shown to the Dissenters 
by the Government could not prevent more than two-thirds of 
the money voted by Parliament from being applied in aid of the 
liberal exertions made by Churchmen for promoting the cause of 
popular education. 

Such a state of things could not but be extremely distasteful 
to the parties who viewed distinctive religious tenets of any kind 
as an obstacle to “national” education, and necessarily con- 
sidered the religious teaching of the Church as the more objec- 
tionable, because the more positive and dogmatie. Accordingly, 
we find Lord Brougham, as early as the year 1835, attempting 
to carry the appointment of a Board of Commissioners, in whom 
should be vested the entire and absolute control of all educational 
charities, and of all public grants for education throughout the 
country. Resolutions and Bills to this’ effect were repeatedly 
introduced into the Upper House by the Noble Lord, but meeting 
with little encouragement from the House generally, and being 
left unsupported even by the Government, he made, practically, 
little or no way with his projects. 

Yet, although unsuccessful, these attempts of Lord Brougham 
are important in the history of the controversy, because they 
serve to identify the sweeping educational measures contemplated 
by Mr. Henry Brougham in 1816 with the appointment of the 
Committee of -Council in the year 1839. <A Bill introduced by 
Lord Brougham, in 1835, proposed to establish a Board of Edu- 
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eation consisting of the Lord President of the Council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Secretary for the Home Department, and, if it 
were desired, the Speaker of the House of Commons. A similar 
Bill was introduced by the Noble Lord in the session of 1837, 
and again in the following session. On the former occasion, his 
Lordship described his measure, in reply to a question from 
Lord Lyndhurst, on the order for the second reading, in the 
following terms :— 


** He ought, perhaps, to state distinctly to their Lordships, that the 
Bill consisted of two branches—first, the creation of a new department 
in the State, a department which, he believed it was admitted on all 
hands, was greatly wanted. He meant a department of public instruc- 
tion, as it was denominated in France, and which in Ireland was called 
a Board of Education, That department it was proposed to invest 
with such powers as would enable it to extend education throughout 
the country, to plant schools, to bestow properly those funds which 
might from time to time be afforded by Parliament in aid of this most 
important object, and to superintend the distribution of such other funds 
as might be raised by local taxation for this purpose.’’— Hansard, 
3rd Series, Vol. xxxviii. col. 1619. | 


Again, three days after, when, on account of the advanced 
period of the session, he withdrew the Bill, he said :— 


“The plan of this Bill was, that there should be a board of paid com- 
missioners holding their places for life, and only removable, like the 
Judges, for misconduct, with a minister of the Crown at the head of the 
department.” —Hansard, ibid. col. 1684. 


On that oceasion, the principle of Lord Brougham’s scheme for 
a ‘* Department of Education,” was adopted totidem verbis, by one 
who plays so conspicuous a part in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Council subsequently appointed. Lord Lansdowne is 
reported to have said, that,— 


‘‘ He should feel extremely sorry if it was supposed that his noble and 
learned friend’s measure was deferred from any hesitation on the part 
of their Lordships in affirming its principle, so far as the measure 
related to education, and so far as it recognised the necessity of there 
being some State authority for perfecting and advancing the system of 
education which existed in this country.”—Hansard, |. ec. 


Still more remarkable are the observations which fell from 
Lord Brougham, on the 14th of August, in the following year, 
1838, on the occasion of his withdrawing the same Bill again, 
having re-introduced it on the 1st of December, 1837. The 
powerful exposure by the Bishop of London,—to whom the 
Church is greatly indebted for his vigilant defence of her interests 
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throughout these discussions,—of the irreligious tendencies of the 
party in concert with whom Lord Brougham was understood to 
be acting, compelled his Lordship to make particular mention of 
the subject of religion, and of the manner in which he meant to 
deal with it in his educational system. After asserting that there 
was ‘‘no difference of opinion,” but “‘a general agreement as to 
the great principle of the measure,” viz. the creation of a new 
department in the State—an assertion strangely contravened by 
the events of the ensuing session—Lord Brougham went on 
to say :-— 


‘‘ There was one point, however, on which considerable disagreement 
prevailed; that point related to religious instruction. His feeling was, 
that every plan of national education should embrace religious instruc- 
tion ; and that, as a part of the system, the reading of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures should be introduced. On that point, he found 
some scruples were entertained by conscientious Roman Catholics. Their 
objection, however, could be met by the insertion of a clause, declaring 
that Roman Catholics and Jews should not be compelled to be present 
when the Scriptures were read, .... Another point of objection 
rested on the same principle. It related to teaching the Church Cate- 
chism and the Thirty-nine Articles. Now he meant that, to meet this 
objection, it should be distinctly provided, that Jews and Roman 
Catholics should not be compelled to be present when the Catechism 
and the Thirty-nine Articles were expounded.”—Hansard, 3rd Ser. Vol. 
xliv. col. 1174, 5. 


These, however, were only the skirmishes, before the decisive 
action. ‘The first intimation that a crisis was at hand was given 
in the House of Lords by the Marquis of Lansdowne, in terms so 
characteristic of the progressive encroachment policy pursued 
afterwards by the Committee of Council, that we cannot forbear 
quoting them. On the 14th of February, 1839, his Lordship 
announced the intention of Government to introduce an education 
measure of their own, and then said :— 


‘* The measure which would be introduced might not perhaps be so 
extensive as the members of the Government thought it ought to be; 
but it went as far as they thought practicable . . . . . Their object at 
present, was, rather to make a beginning, than to introduce a complete 
plan; and, of course, with that object in view, thezr measure would be of 
such a nature as would be least objectionable to all parties, and which 
should meet all their feelings; and it would be for the House to 
consider, either in that or future sessions, when they had the experience 
of a beginning, whether it would be proper to extend it.”—Hansard, 
3rd Ser. Vol. xlv. col. 351. 


And what then was this ‘“ beginning” of a more “ complete 
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plan” hereafter to be introduced, this small end of the wedge 
that was to be driven in, and to rive asunder religion and 
‘‘ national” education, hitherto so closely united? It was neither 
more nor less than the appointment of the Committee of Council 
on Edueation, and the establishment of a normal school under 
its auspices, on a plan which, while professing to pay all possible 
deference to religion, and more particularly to the faith of the 
Church of England, involved, in fact, a complete nullifying of all 
religion by the introduction into one and the same school of an 
endless diversity of creeds. The first disclosure of the plan was 
a correspondence laid before the House of Commons, between 
Lord John Russell, then Secretary for the Home Department, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne, President of the Council. In 
that correspondence, the Noble Lord informed his colleague that 
it was Her Majesty’s desire, with a view to remedy the great and 
lamentable deficiency in the matter of education, that he and four 
other persons, viz. the Lord Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Secretary for the Home Department, and the 
Master of the Mint,’ should form a Board, who should be 
entrusted with the application of all grants. After adverting to 
the two systems then existing, that of the National Society, and 
that of the British and Foreign School Society, the former of 
which he characterizes as the ‘ exclusive,” and the latter as the 
non-exclusive system, his Lordship proceeds to extol, as infinitely 
superior to both, the system proposed by himself and his col- 
leagues, a system which made secular instruction the leading, and 
religion a subordinate feature in the work of education; yet 
with the salvo that ‘‘it is Her Majesty’s wish that the youth of 
this kingdom should be religiously brought up, and that the 
rights of conscience should be respected.” The manner in which 
this was to be accomplished is more fully explained in the reply 
of Lord Lansdowne, who, with a simple desire to inform his 
colleague, as it appears, of his opinions, acquaints him that 
he considers a normal school for ‘literary and industrial” 
instruction as the first object, and suggests that it should be 
a positive condition that the teachers trained in it should be» 


‘‘enabled to acquire and to give such religious instruction as may be 
required at all ordinary schools, in the principles of the Church of 
England, without any exclusion of those who may be connected mith such 
other religious persuasions as are known to prevail amongst a considerable 
portion of the population of the country, who may be desirous of, and 
should be enabled to receive, similar instruction from their own 
ministers.” 


1 This latter functionary was subsequently omitted from the Committee. 
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In fact, the normal school was to be a species of Christian 
Pantheon on a small scale ; a design which became yet more evi- 
dent when the Minute of the newly-appointed Committee of 
Council dated April 11th—13th, 1839, ordering the establish- 
ment, and regulating the constitution, of the normal school, came 
to be laid before Parliament. That document which, having sub- 
sequently been withdrawn, is only to be met with among the 
Parliamentary records of the period, is much too important, in 
a historical point of view, to be passed over in the present sketch 
of the rise and progress of that ‘‘new department in the State,” 
known by the name of “‘ the Committee of Council on Education.” 
That portion of it which relates to the subject in hand runs as 
follows :-— 


‘To found a school in which candidates for the office of teacher in 
schools for the poorer classes may acquire the knowledge necessary to 
the exercise of their future profession, and may be practised in the most 
approved methods of religious and moral training and instruction, 

‘This school to include a model school, in which children of all 
ages, from three to fourteen, may be taught and trained in sufficient 
numbers to form an infant school, as well as schools for children above 
seven, 

‘ Religious instruction to be considered as general and special. 

** Religion to be combined with the whole matter of instruction, and 
to regulate the entire system of discipline. 

“* Periods to be set apart for such peculiar doctrinal instruction as may 
be required for the religious training of the children. 

“To appoint a chaplain to conduct the religious instruction of 
children whose parents or guardians belong to the Established Church. 

‘* The parent or natural guardian of every other child to be permitted 
to secure the attendance of the licensed minister of his own persuasion at 
the period appointed for special religious instruction, in order to give 
such instruction apart. 

“To appoint a licensed minister to give such special religious in- 
struction WHEREVER the number of children in attendance on the model 
school belonging to any religious body dissenting from the Established 
Church, is such as to appear to this Committee to require such special 
provision. 

‘* A portion of every day to be devoted to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in the school, under the general direction of the Committee, and 
the superintendence of the rector. Roman Catholics, if their parents or 
guardians require it, to read their own version of the Scriptures, either at 
the time fixed for reading the Scriptures, or at the hour of special 
instruction.” 


From the above regulations it is evident that the scheme thus 
adopted upon the simple warrant of a correspondence between two 
Ministers of the Crown, and an Order in Council, is identically the 
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same which Lord Brougham had, for several successive sessions, 
attempted, but in vain, to pass through the House of Lords. It 
is true that the Jew is not mentioned by name ; but neither is the 
limitation ‘¢ Christian” introduced in the clause which gives to 
‘the parent or natural guardian of every other child ” the power of » 
‘securing the attendance of the licensed minister of his own per- 
suasion ;” which not only opens the door to the Rabbi, but leaves 
it very doubtful whether the Imaum and the Brahmin could, with 
any show of reason, be excluded. And, although, in the first in- 
stance, nothing seems to be contemplated but one normal school 
and a model school attached to it, yet, from the general tenor 
of the regulations, and especially from the expression ‘‘ wherever 
the number of children in attendance on the Model School, &c.,” 
it appears that the establishment of similar schools all over the 
country was in the minds of the framers of the Minute. For the 
dissemination of this system the following provision was made :— 


‘‘To appoint inspectors, not exceeding at first two in number, to 
carry on an inspection of schools which have heen, or may be hereafter, 
aided by grants of public money, and to convey to conduetors and teachers 
of private schools in different parts of the country, a knowledge of all 
improvements in the art of teaching, and likewise to report to this Com- 
mittee the progress made in education from year to year. 

‘‘To grant gratuities to such teachers as may appear to deserve 
encouragement.” 


The drift of the last-named provision is self-evident. Every 
encouragement was to have been held out to those who would 
consent to carry out the theories of the Committee of Council, 
the inspectors acting as the disseminators of the system all over 
the country. And in order to give themselves every latitude in 
this substitution of their own theory for the existing systems of 
education, the Committee of Council came to this further deter- 
mination :— 


** Not to adhere invariably to the rule which confines grants to the 
National Society, and the British and Foreign School Society,—nor to 
give the preference in all cases whatever to the school to which the 
largest proportion is subscribed.” 


The storm of opposition which the publication of this Minute 
raised in Parliament sufficiently indicated how obnoxious the 
proposed scheme was to the religious feeling of the people, and 
how clearly the legerdemain was seen through, by which it was 
attempted to overreach Parliament and the country. After years 
of conflict, in which the advocates of an essentially secular 
system of education had been invariably unsuccessful, the object 
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which Mr. Brougham, and after him, Mr. Roebuck and others, 
had vainly endeavoured to carry in the Commons, and Lord 
Brougham in the House of Lords, was presented to the two 
Houses as a fait accompli, established on a mere dictum of the 
Government of the day, by means of an Order in Council appoint- 
ing a Committee, and that Committee drawing up a Minute. A 
constitutional question of the most vital importance, on which 
the legislature could not be induced to fall in with the views of 
the party in power, was disposed of behind the back of the legis- 
lature, under the form and pretence of a mere administrative 
regulation. There is scarcely an instance on record, of a govern- 
ment suffering as complete, and, we must add, as justly merited 
a defeat, as that which the Government of that day, substantially 
the same as the present Administration, suffered in both Houses. 
At the very sound of the approaching battle, the ministers beat a 
first retreat. In the House of Lords, the Bishop of London 
took occasion, on a motion for some papers, to expose the latitu- 
dinarian character of the scheme; and in the Commons, Lord 
Ashley gave notice of a call of the House. Seeing that their 
position was wholly untenable, the Government cancelled the 
Minute of. the Committee of Council of the 11th— 13th of 
April, and substituted in its place the following Order in 
Council :— 
“ At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 3rd of June, 1839. 
‘¢ Present,—THE QuEEN’s Most Excettent MaseEsty 1N Councit. 


“ Wuereas there was this day read at the Board a Report from the 
Committee of Council appointed to superintend the application of any 
sums voted by Parliament for the purpose of promoting public educa- 
tion; which Report, dated the Ist of June, was in the words following ; 
viz. :— 

‘Your Majesty having been pleased, by your Order in Council of 
the 10th April, 1839, to appoint us a Committee of Council to super- 
intend the application of any sums voted by Parliament for the pur- 
pose of promoting public education ; We, the Lords of the said Com- 
mittee, have this day met, and agreed humbly to present to your 
Majesty the following Report :— 

‘““The Lords of the Committee recommend that the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds, granted by Parliament in 1835 towards the erection of 
normal or model schools, be given in equal proportions to the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society. That the 
remainder of the subsequent grants of the years 1837 and 1838, yet 
unappropriated, and any grant that may be voted in the present year, 
be chiefly applied in aid of subscriptions for building, and, in particular 
cases, for the support of schools connected with those Societies; but 
that the rule hitherto adopted of making a grant to those places where 
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the largest proportion is subscribed be not invariably adhered to, 
should application be made from very poor and populous districts, 
where subscriptions to a sufficient amount cannot be obtained. 

‘The Committee do not feel themselves precluded from making 
grants in particular cases which shall appear to them to call for the aid 
of Government, although the applications may not come from either of 
the ino mentioned Societies. 

** The Committee are of opinion that the most useful application of 
any sums voted by Parliament would consist in the employment of 
those monies in the establishment of a normal school, under the dircc- 
tion of the State, and not placed under the management of a voluntary 
Society. The Committee, however, experience so much difficulty in 
reconciling conflicting views respecting the provisions which they are 
desirous to make in furtherance of your Majesty’s wish that the chil- 
dren and teachers instructed in this school should be duly trained in 
the principles of the Christian religion, while the rights of conscience 
should be respected, that it is not in the power of the Committee to 
mature a plan for the accomplishment of this design without further 
consideration; and they therefore postpone taking any steps for this 
purpose until greater concurrence of opinion is found to prevail. 

‘*The Committee recommend that no further grant be made, now 
or hereafter, for the establishment or support of normal schools, or 
of any other schools, unless the right of spection be retained, in order 
to secure a conformity to the regulations and discipline established in the 
several schools, mith such improvements as may from time to time be 
suggested by the Committee. 

eA part of any grant voted in the present year may be usefully 
applied to the purposes of inspection, and to the means of acquiring a 
complete knowledge of the present state of education in England and 
Wales. 

** Her Majesty, having taken the said Report into consideration, was 
pleased, by and with the advice of her Privy Council, to approve 


thereof. 
‘* (Signed) C. C,. Grevitie.” 


When on the following day Lord Ashley’s motion came on, 
Lord John Russell, who had intimated his intention of seconding 
it, surprised the House—a surprise, of which Sir FE. Knatchbull 
loudly complained,—by the announcement that the Minute of the 
Committee of Council of April 11th — 13th, was withdrawn. 
The terms in which he did so are too remarkable to be passed over 
without notice. He commenced by declaiming against the “¢ mis- 
understanding, he would not call it misrepresentation,” to which 
the Minute had given rise, and then proceeded to say :— 


** After the effect which it had produced, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion, that 7 would be unadvisable to pursue the proposed plan further 
AT PRESENT....++ It was not the intention of the Government to 
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persist in the proposal to found the normal school. He should be 
prepared when the proper time arrived, to go into a statement on the 
report of the Committee of the Privy Council, and he should then 
propose the vote of which he had given notice, and he should also pro- 
pose that it be divided, as at present, between the National School 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society; but in agreeing 
to this plan for the present, he felt bound to observe, that he was by no 
means satisfied in leaving the matter as it mas, and giving the control of 
the education to two voluntary societies, which might have very imper- 
feet and defective plans of education, which might be open to the most 
serious objections.”—Hansard, 8rd Series. Vol. xlvii. col. 13880, 
1381. 


The ill-grace and ill-temper with which the Government gave 
way on that occasion before the religious feeling of the country, 
showed itself in a striking manner in the speech of Lord Morpeth, 
who so far forgot his accustomed mildness and courtesy, as to 
characterize the objections made to the Government plan as “‘offen- 
sive and mendacious misrepresentations ;” an expression which 
Lord Ashley called on him to explain, when, so far from mollify- 
ing the asperity of his language, his Lor dship said that he meant 
it to apply to “ at least three-fourths of the statements which had 
appeared in opposition to the plan.” At the same time he, like 
Lord John Russell before him, intimated that ministers had not 
abandoned, but only postponed their plan. He expressed a hope 


‘‘ that there might be adopted, at some future lime, a plan of universal edu- 
cation; for he trusted this question was only delayed FOR THE PRESENT. 

His noble friend would still call upon the House for a grant of 
30, 000/. for the purposes of national education, which should be dis- 
tributed by the two Societies named by his noble friend; but possibly 
under some better and different modifications of the manner in which 
those Societies acted at present.”—Hansard. ibid. col. 1385. 


But this withdrawal of the most objectionable part of the 
Government scheme did not pacify either Parliament or the 
country. Though the latitudinarian normal and model school 
project was cashiered, the body which had set the project on foot, 
the Educational Committee of the Privy Council, still remained ; 
and not only so, but it was plainly intimated by the Government, 
that their project was not relinquished, but only adjourned “for 
the present.” Accordingly, when the annual grant came before 
the House of Commons, the opposition was renewed, and directed 
against the very existence of the Committee of Council. Lord 
Stanley, who led the attack, pointed out, in the most forcible 
manner, the unconstitutional character of the Committee itself, and 
actually predicted the evil effects which would follow from its ap- 
pointment, in the speech from which we have already. given an ex- 
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tract at the beginning of this article. Sir Robert Peel was loud in 
protesting against the insult offered to the House of Lords, by a 
mode of proceeding which virtually excluded that branch of the 
legislature from all voice in the question of national education, 
and enabled the Government of the day, by the most insignificant 
majority in the Commons, to carry measures the most adverse to 
all the institutions of the country, and to the true sense of Par- 
liament and of the people. The same ground was taken by Lord 
Ashley, who designated the arrangement as ‘‘ this hideous chimera 
of an Educational Committee of the Privy Council.” On the 
order of the day for going into committee of supply,—the form 
in which the question came before the Lower House,—being put 
to the vote, the Government had only a majority of five votes ; 
280 voting for it, and 275 against it; and this majority was 
reduced to two in the division upon the grant itself; the numbers 
being 275 against 273. 

Nor was the House of Lords quiescent. The boldness and the 
success with which the late Archbishop of Canterbury stood for- 
ward, not only in vindication of the rights of the Church, but in 
defence of the interests of national religion, will ever be remem- 
bered as one of the brightest passages in His Grace’s history. 
The division in the Commons, which, by an inglorious majority of 
two votes, affirmed the annual grant. (raised from 20,000/. to 
30,000/.), and with it the existence of the Committee of Council, 
as the body to whose administration the money was to be en- 
trusted, took place on the 24th of June; and on the 5th of July 
the Archbishop moved a string of Resolutions, condemnatory of 
the appointment of the Committee. After recounting the whole 
of the proceedings which had taken place in regard to it, as well 
as to the Minute of the 11th—13th of April, since withdrawn, 
the Resolutions declared— 


“That it appears to this House, that the powers thus entrusted to the 
Committee of Council, are soimportant in their bearing upon the moral 
and religious education of the people of this country, and upon the proper 
duties and functions of the Established Church, and at the same time so 
capable of progressive and indefinite extension, that they ought not to 
be committed to any public authority, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment.” —Hansard, 3rd Series. Vol. xlviii. col. 1258, 1254. 


The resolutions next adverted in particular to the Order in 
Council of June 3rd, drawing attention to the fact, that no assur- 
ance was thereby given, that the scheme of April 1]th—13th, 
would not be hereafter carried out at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee, and concluded by the proposal of an address to Her 
Majesty, conveying these Resolutions, and praying— 
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* That her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give directions that no 
steps shall be taken with regard to the establishment or foundation of 
any plan for the general education of the people of this country, with- 
out giving to this House, as one branch of the legislature, an oppor- 
tunity of fully considering a measure of such deep importance to the 
highest interests of the community.”—Hansard. 1. c. 


These Resolutions were carried against ministers by a majority 
of 229 (171 present, and 58 proxies), against 118 (80 present, 
and 38 proxies). ‘The debate, in the course of which the Bishop 
of London made the powerful speech to which we have already 
referred in our opening remarks, was characterized on the minis- 
terial side by the greatest bitterness of tone. Lord Lansdowne 
made a personal attack upon the Archbishop, whose ‘ maenify- 
ing-glass,” he said, ‘‘ he must borrow, in order to see the objec- 
tions to the Order in Council, which had excited so much animad- 
version.” Lord Brougham, also, whose pet-child was strangled 
in the birth by these Resolutions, failed not to pour forth all the 
vials of his wrath, and all the torrents of his vituperation, upon 
the heads of those who supported the Resolutions, and especially 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. 
The address to the Crown having been drawn up and duly presented, 
was replied to in a tone not often resorted to by the Crown in 
addressing the House of Lords, and especially the spiritual Peers, 
who had taken the lead in the motion for the address. The main 
substance of it is contained in the following passage :— 


‘It is with a deep sense of that duty (the duty of supporting the 
Established Church), that I have thought it right to appoint a Committee 
of my Privy Council to superintend the distribution of the grants voted 
by the House of Commons for public education. Of the proceedings of 
this Committee annual Reports will be laid before Parliament, so that 
the House of Lords will be enabled to exercise its judgment upon them ; 
and I trust that the funds placed at my disposal will be found to have 
been strictly applied to the objects for which they were granted, with 
due respect to the rights of conscience, and with a faithful attention to 
the security of the Established Church.”—Hansard, 3d Series. Vol. xlix. 
col, 128. 


After the communication of this reply to the Upper House, on 
the 11th of July, 1839, the question assumed the form of a drawn 
game. With a majority of but two votes on their side in the 
Commons, and an adverse majority of one hundred and eleven in 
the Lords, it was evident that the Government could not carry 
out their theories of education, at least “for the present.” Still 
they made one more attempt, in an indirect manner, to bring the 
education of the country within their grasp. A minute of the 
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Committee of Council drawn up on the 24th of September, 1839, 
settled the regulations which should govern the appropriation of 
the Parliamentary ¢ grant; and among these was the following :— 


“The right of inspection will be required by the Committee in all 
cases; inspectors, authorized by Her Majesty in Council, will be ap- 
pointed from time to time to visit schools to be henceforth aided by 
public money: the inspectors will not interfere with the religious in- 
struction, or discipline, or management of the school, it being their 
object to collect facts and information, and to report the result of their 
inspections to the Committee of Council.”—Minutes of Committee of 
Council, 1839-40, pp. 1, 2. 


The object of this inspection was avowedly to “‘secure a conformity 
in the regulations and sean established in the several schools, 
with such improvements as might from time to time be suggested by 
the Committee.” ‘This part of the Minute was, subsequently, with- 
drawn ; but though the intention was no longer avowed, it was not 
on that account given up : so soon as the existence of the Minute 
became known, through the applicants for aid, to whom, in reply 
to their inquiries, this condition was communicated, it roused the 
almost uniform opposition of the promoters of Church schools 
throughout the country. The effect which it produced cannot be 
better described than in the words of the Venerable Treasurer of 
the Society :— 


“In the month of September, 1839, when I first entered on my 
duties as Secretary to the National Society, I received letters every day 
from clergymen and other parties engaged in building Church schools, 
who stated, that, in compliance with their application to Government for 
assistance, they had obtained the offer of a grant from the Parliamentary 
vote; but that anew condition was annexed, which caused them much 
embarrassment. A State inspector, neither sanctioned nor directed in 
any way by the authorities of the Church, was to have the right of 
entering their schools, and, without inquiring into the religious educa- 
tion of the pupils, was to examine and report exclusively upon their 
secular attainments. The declared object of his visit was ‘to secure a 
conformity in the regulations and discipline established in the several 
schools, with such improvements as might from time to time be sug- 
gested by the Committee of Council.’ As State inspection was in itself 
a novelty, and as the form it had assumed seemed liable to serious ob- 
jection, my correspondents throughout.the country expressed an anxious 
wish to be advised, whether they should submit to the required con- 
dition, or reject the offered grant. The whole of the parties were im- 
patient for an immediate solution of their difficulties, inasmuch as all 
were called upon by the Government to return an answer within a 
prescribed period, which would soon expire. 

*‘ Applications of this kind poured in upon me from every side, and 
caused me much embarrassment. My embarrassment was not lessened 
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by the circumstance, that the Committee of the National Society had 
previously fixed their next meeting for a day subsequent to the period 
alluded to. The members were all dispersed over the kingdom, and 
yet some immediate measures must be adopted. In this emergency I 
issued a private Circular, advising the several applicants to ask the 
Privy Council for further time, in order that, before returning a final 
answer, they might consult the National Society. 

** This Circular produced the favourable result I had anticipated. On 
the 16th of October, 1839, when the Committee assembled, I was able 
to inform them, that in case they should resolve on advising the appli- 
eants to decline public grants, I had already ascertained the general 
disposition to comply, however serious the pecuniary loss to be sus- 
tained. This fact had great influence. The Committee adopted the 
decided measure of recommending, that until the obnoxious condition 
was either modified or withdrawn, public money should be refused. 
The grounds of this recommendation are fully stated in the Society’s 
Papers and Reports; and so deeply did they impress the public mind, 
that out of two hundred and four applicants for Government aid, only 
forty-nine accepted it; of that small number, fourteen afterwards 
declined it. Others in the strongest terms expressed their wish to do 
the same, if their poverty would permit them; while several boards of 
education in the country intimated their desire that the Society should 
have recourse to stronger measures, and expel from union any school, 
the managers of which should throw it open to the State inspector.”— 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, in 
May, 1845, by the Ven, John Sinclair, Archdeacon of Middlesex, &c., 
pp. 8—10, 


The uniform resistance thus made by the Clergy to the proposed 
right of inspection, boded another storm in the approaching ses- 
sion of Parliament, and the Government were, therefore, not 
indisposed for an amicable settlement of the terms on which 
the Church should, through the National Society, participate in 
the education grant. Negotiations were opened between the 
Committee of Privy Council and the Archbishop, the result of 
which was an Order in Council, dated August the 10th, 1840, 
sanctioning an arrangement for a regular system of inspection on 
the part of the Government, but under certain limitations, and 
with certain guarantees, stipulated for on the part of the Church. 
The following is the Order in question :— 


“Al the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 10th of August, 1840, 
Present,—Tue Quren’s Most Excettent Magesty 1n Councit. 
‘‘WueEreEAs there was this day read at the Board a Report from the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, dated the 15th July 

ultimo, in the words following, viz. :— 
‘‘* We, the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, beg 
leave humbly to recommend to your Majesty that the following arrange- 
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ments be made for the inspection of such schools as are in connexion 
with the National School Society, or with the Church of England, 

*** That before we recommend to your Majesty any person to be 
appointed to inspect schools receiving aid from the public, the pro- 
moters of which state themselves to be in connexion with the National 
Society or the Church of England, we should be authorized to consult 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, each with regard to his own 
province, and that the Archbishops should be at liberty to suggest to us 
any person or persons for the office of inspector; and that without their 
concurrence we should recommend no person to your Majesty for such 
appointment. 

‘*** We further beg leave to recommend to your Majesty that if either 
of the Archbishops should at any time, with regard to his own province, 
withdraw his concurrence in our recommendation of such appointment, 
your Majesty would be graciously pleased to permit us to advise your 
Majesty to issue your Order in Council, revoking the appointment of 
the said inspector, and making an appointment in lieu thereof. 

*** We further beg leave humbly to recommend to your Majesty to 
direct that such portions of the instructions to these inspectors as relate 
to religious teaching, shall be framed by the Archbishops, and form 
part of the general instructions issued by us to the inspectors of such 
schools, and that the general instructions shall be communicated to the 
Archbishops before they are finally sanctioned by us. 

‘‘* We are further of opinion that each of the said inspectors, at the 
same time that he presents any Report relating to such schools to the 
Committee of the Privy Council, should be directed to transmit a duplicate 
thereof to the Archbishop of the province, and should also send a copy 
to the Bishop of the diocese in which the school is situated, for his 
information. 

*** We are further of opinion that the grants of money which we may 
recommend to your Majesty should be in proportion to the number of - 
children educated and the amount of money raised by private contribu- 
tion, with the power of making exceptions in certain cases, the grounds 
of which will be stated in the annual Returns to Parliament.’ 

‘Her Majesty, having taken the said Report into consideration, was 
pleased, by and with the advice of Her Privy Council, to approve there- 
of: and the Lord President of the Council is to take the necessary steps 
herein accordingly. 


“ (Signed) C. C. GREVILLE,.” 


On the part of the National Society and the Clergy generally, 
this arrangement was hailed with the utmost satisfaction ; but 
there appears in the cautious language in which the Archbishop 
expressed himself on the subject in his place in Parliament a lurking 
fear lest the arrangement come to after so much dissension, should 
after all be disturbed or evaded by the Committee of Council :— 


* He felt it incumbent (His Grace is reported to have said) on him to 
12 
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express the great satisfaction which he experienced at the adjustment of 
the differences which had existed between the friends of Church educa- 
tion and the Committee of Privy Council. The chief difficulty related 
to the appointment of inspectors, and that difficulty, he was happy to 
say, had been overcome. Should the arrangements which had been 
made, be fully and fairly carried into effect, which he believed would be 
the case, he had no doubt, judging from the nature of the discussions 
and negotiations which had taken place in reference to them, that they 
would be found to operate very beneficially.”—AHansard, 3rd Series. 
Vol. lv. col. 754. 


In the House of Commons, the doubt with regard to the prac- 
tical working of the arrangement was still more strongly indicated 
by Mr. Goulburn, who, after expressing in general terms his 
satisfaction at the adjustment of the difficulties which had pre- 
viously existed, observed :— 


“He still retained those objections he formerly expressed, as to 
confiding the management and superintendence of the whole education of 
the people to a lay commission, composed upon the principle of recom- 
mendations by the Government. He felt that on a question involving 
the interests of all classes, it would have been expedient and more 
advisable that it should have been regulated rather by an Act of the 
legislature, than by a discretion vested in a Board, constituted as that 
was by which this pecuniary grant was to be administered.” 


That the suspicions thus expressed were not altogether un- 
founded, became first evident in the debate which took place in 
the year 1843, on the subject of Sir James Graham’s Factory 
Kducation Bill; and more especially from the tenor of the Resolu- 
tions moved on the Ist of May, by Lord John Russell, as the 
leader of the opposition, and which it may not be useless at the 
present moment to draw forth from their hiding-place in the pages 
of Hansard. ‘They were to the following effect :— 


“1, That in any bill for the promotion of education in Great Britain, 
by which a board shall be authorized to levy or cause to be levied 
parochial rates for the erection and maintenance of schools, provision 
ought to be made for an adequate representation of the rale-payers of 
the parish in such board. 

“2. That the chairman of such board ought to be elected by the 
board itself. 

“3. That the Holy Scriptures in the authorized version should be 
taught in all schools established by any such board. 

‘4, That special provision should be made for cases in which Roman 
Catholic parents may object to the instruction of their children in the 
Holy Scriptures in such schools. 

“5. That no other books of religious instruction should be used in such 
schools, unless with the sanction of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
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York, and the concurrence of the Committee of Privy Council for Edu- 
cation. 

6, That in order to prevent the disqualification of competent school- 
masters on religious grounds, the books of religious instruction, other 
than the Holy Bible, introduced into the schools, should be taught apart 
by the clergyman of the parish, or some person appointed by him, to 
the children of parents who belong to the Established Church, or who 
may be desirous that their children should be so instructed. 

‘7, That all children taught in such schools should have free liberty 
to resort to any Sunday-school, or any place of religious worship, which 
their parents may approve. 

“8, That any school connected with the National School Society, 
or the British and Foreign School Society, or any Protestant Dissenters’ 
school, or any Roman Catholic school which shall be found upon inspec- 
tion to be efficiently conducted, should be entitled, by licence from the 
Privy Council, to grant certificates of school attendance, for the purpose 
of employment in factories of children and young persons. 

‘9, That in the opinion of this House, the Committee of Privy Council 
for education ought to be furnished with means to enable them to esta- 
blish and maintain a sufficient number of training and model schools in 
Great Britain. 

10. That the said Committee ought likewise to be enabled to grant 
gratuities to deserving schoolmasters, and to afford such aid to schools 
established by voluntary contributions, as may tend to the more complete 
instruction of the people in religious and secular knowledge, while, at 
the same time, the rights of conscience may be respected.” — Hansard, 
3rd Series. Vol. Ixviii. col. 744-6. 


We shall hardly be charged with unfairness if we consider these 
Resolutions, put forward by the present Prime Minister while out of 
office, as the programme of what he and the Committee of Council, 
composed of members of his Cabinet, consider the most perfect 
arrangement for ‘‘ national” education, and as the key to the 
measures adopted by that Committee since the return of the 
Whigs to office. The principal features of the plan set forth in 
Lord John Russell’s Resolutions are :— 

Local government of each school by an elective body, without 
any religious test. 

Central government of all the schools throughout the country, 
by a State department of education. 

The supply of schoolmasters, indifferent upon the point of religion, 
being, in their official capacity, of no religion, from training schools 
established under the auspices of the State. 

The incorporation of these schoolmasters, as a profession dis- 
tinct from the Church, under arrangements which render them 
dependent upon the State, as the party to whom they are to look 
for advancement, for gratuities, and the like. 
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Lastly, the separation of secular from religious instruction, con- 
fining the latter to certain hours, and committing it to the hands 
of the ministers of religion, under regulations which contemplate 
the National Church as one of many sects, and assign to her a 
kind of precedence of honour contingently upon her being in a 
majority in the school. 

These being the points embodied in Lord John Russell’s Reso- 
lutions, it is only giving him and his party credit for consistency of 
purpose to conclude that on his Lordship’s return to office means 
would be sought for carrying these views into effect; and they 
have no right, therefore, to complain if their opponents, the sup- 
porters of religious, scriptural, Church education, think they can 
discern in the subsequent proceedings of the Committee of Council 
symptoms of approximation to the Whig ideal of popular educa- 
tion. It is certainly a remarkable coincidence, that the return of 
the Whigs to office in July, 1846, should have been followed within 
less than two months by the large scheme for the extension of the 
system of Government inspection, and for the employment of ap- 
prentice teachers, embodied in the Minutes of August 25th and 
December 21st, 1846; the whole of the machinery created by 
those Minutes having a direct tendency, by the prospect of pecu- 
niary and other advantages, to produce in schoolmasters a feeling 
that it is highly to their mterest to obtain the approbation of the 
Government inspectors, and, through them, of the Committee of 
Council. While, on the one hand, it would be unfair to deny that 
an organization of teachers and apprentices, such as is contem- 
plated by those Minutes, cannot fail to add considerably to the 
efficiency of the whole system of popular education, it is impos- 
sible not to perceive that in proportion to the power resulting 
from such an organization must be the danger to sound religious 
education, if the supreme direction of the whole should happen to 
be in hands unfriendly to the Church, and to all positive and dis- 
tinctive religious teaching. In what light such teaching is re- 
garded by the present Committee of Council, and by their Secre- 
tary, may be gathered, among many other proofs, from the com- 
munication addressed by the latter to the Wesleyan Education 
Committee, in which he distinctly deprecates the rule of Church 
of England schools, which makes attendance at the Church and 
Sunday-school, and instruction in the Catechism, obligatory upon 
the scholars. 


“Their Lordships greatly regret that the children of Dissenters are 
not admissible into Church of England schools without these require- 
ments, and they would rejoice in a change in the regulations of such 
schools, providing for their admission. 

‘“‘ While on the one hand my Lords regard with respect and solicitude 
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the scruples which religious parents among the poor may feel to permit 
their children to learn the Catechism of the Church of England, they 
have felt themselves precluded from insisting upon a condition which 
might at once exclude Church of England schools, or at least the 
inajority of them, from the advantages to be derived under the Minutes 
of Council. 

“* Their Lordships hope that much may be expected from a careful 
review of the civil and political relations of the school, which has not 
at any previous period been so fully acknonledged to be a national 
institution. Regarded in this light, their Lordships cannot but hope 
that the Clergy and laity of the Church of England will admit, that the 
view they take of the obligations resting upon them, as to the inculcation 
of religious truth, must be limited by their duty to recognise the state of 
the law as to the toleration of diversities in religious belief, and espe- 
cially in those who, on the basis of the Apostles’ Creed, approach so 
nearly as the Wesleyan communion do, in doctrine, to the Church 
of England.” —Minutes of Committee of Council, 1846, vol. i. pp. 28, 
24. 


And a much greater authority than Mr, Kay Shuttleworth, 
Lord John Russell himself, declared, in his place in Parliament, 
on the 19th of April, 1847, that— 


“ He thought a very great hardship in many of the Church schools in 
this country,—the existence of a rule disallowing children to come to 
them unless they learn the Church Catechism, and attend the Church 
on the Sabbath. He should see with great pleasure any zmprovement 
in the rules of Church schools on this point.”—Hansard, 3rd Series. 
Vol. xci. col. 975-6. 


But however great may be the danger of the Committee of 
Council acquiring by degrees a pernicious ascendancy over the 
personnel of teachers in Church schools, through the operation 
of the scheme laid down in the Minutes of August and Decem- 
ber, 1846, and the explanatory letter of July, 1847’, the danger 
is a remote one, the system proposed being necessarily slow and 
indirect in its operation; and, accordingly, the Minutes of 
August and December, 1846, have not only not provoked any 
violent opposition, but have, on the contrary, met with accept- 
ance, we cannot help fearing, rather prematurely, at the hands 
of many managers and promoters of Church schools. 

Not so the famous Management Clauses. In them the chains 
by which it was proposed to fetter Church schools, in such a 
manner as to render them susceptible hereafter of further modifi- 
eations in accordance with the cherished theory of a universal 


2 The whole of these documents are contained in the first volume of the octavo 
edition of the Minutes of the Committee for 1846, the original Minutes at pages 
]—15, and the explanatory letter at pages 34—46. 
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and purely secular State education, were too apparent to escape 
detection for any length of time. They seem to have been ori- 
ginally devised by the ingenious Secretary of the Committee of 
Council, whose views are, as is well known, in accordance with 
those of the party which returned to office in 1846. In the 
early part of the year 1846, he appears to have improved his 
leisure by framing those clauses, and imposing them, in the form 
of a recommendation which applicants for a share of the Govern- 
ment grant found it difficult to decline, upon Church schools. 
The parts principally objected to were, in Clause A :— 


‘The minister for the time being of the said or, In his 
absence, his curate, shall have the superintendence of the religious 
instruction of the scholars attending the said school; and in case any 
difference should arise between the said minister or curate and the 
committee of management hereinafter mentioned respecting the re- 
ligious instruction of the scholars, or any regulation connected there- 
with, the said minister or curate, or any member of the said committee 
of management, may cause a statement of the matter in difference to be 
laid before the Bishop of the diocese, in writing, a copy of such state- 
ment having been previously communicated to the said committee of 
management, and also to the minister or curate, if not prepared by 
him: the said Bishop may inquire concerning and determine the matter 
in difference; and the decision of the Bishop, in writing, thereon, when 
laid before the committee of management, shall be final and conclusive 
upon the matter. But zn all other respects, the management, direction, 
control, and government of the said school and premises, and of the 
funds or endowments thereof, and the selection, appointment, and dis- 
missal of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, and their assistants, shall 
be vested in, and exercised by, a committee, consisting of the minister 
of the said for the time being, his licensed curate or curates, 
if the minister shall appoint him or them upon the said committee, the 
churchwardens for the time being, ef members of the Church of England, 
and of other persons, members of the Church of England, re- 
sidents, or having a beneficial interest, to the extent of a life estate at 
the least, in real property, situated in the said , and sub- 
scribers in the current year, to the amount of twenty shillings at the 
least, to the said school: the said last-mentioned persons to be elected 
annually in the month of by subscribers to the said school to 
the amount of ten shillings per annum at the least, and qualified in 
other respects as the persons to be elected.” —WNational Sociely’s Monthly 
Paper, No. xxii. p. 2. 


The latter provisions, regulating the constitution of the com- 
mittee, were somewhat varied in the other Clauses. After the 
words ‘shall be vested in, and exercised by,” Clause B reads— 


‘a committee, consisting of the minister of the said for 
the time being, his licensed curate or curates, if the minister shall 
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appoint him or them upon the said committee, and of persons, 
of whom the following shall be the first appointed : 

The said last-mentioned persons continuing to be members of the 
Church of England, and also to be residents, or to have a beneficial 
interest, to the extent of a life estate at the least, in real property, 
situated in the said , and to be subscribers in the current 
year, to the amount of twenty shillings at the least, to the said school; 
and any vacancy which may occur in the number of persons last-men- 
tioned by death, resignation, incapacity, or otherwise, shall be filled up 
by the election of a person or persons having a like qualification: such 
election to be vested in the subscribers to the said school to the amount 
of ten shillings per annum at the least, and qualified in other respects 
as the persons to be elected.”—National Society’s Monthly Paper, 
No. xxii. pp. 3, 4. 


Clause C leaves the appointment of a committee contingent 
upon the discretion of the Bishop, who is empowered to direct it 
if he sees fit, and, in the event of his doing so, vests the manage- 
ment of the school in— 


‘a committee, consisting of the of the said parish for 
the time being, his licensed curate or curates, if the shall 
appoint him or them upon the said committee, or, in the absence or 
incapacity of the , then of the officiating minister, and 
of other persons, to be nominated and appointed by the said 

, or minister, as the case may be, out of persons in com- 
munion with the Church of England, and residents, or having a bene- 
ficial interest, to the extent of a life estate at the least, in real property, 
situated in the said parish, and subscribers in the current year, to the 
amount of twenty shillings at least, to the said school ; and any vacancy 
which may occur in the number of persons last-mentioned, by death, 
resignation, incapacity, or otherwise, shall be filled up by the election 
of a person or persons having a like qualification: such election to be 
vested in the subscribers to the said school to the amount of ten shil- 
lings per annum at the least, and qualified in other respects as the per- 
sons to be elected.” —WNational Society’s Monthly Paper, No. xxii. p. 5. 


Lastly, Clause D varies the same provision as follows :— 


** A committee, consisting of the minister of the said for 
the time being, his licensed curate or curates, if the minister shall 
appoint him or them upon the said committee, and of persons, 


of whom the following shall be the first appointed, namely : 

the said last-mentioned persons continuing to be members 
of the Church of I'ngland ; and any vacancy which may occur in the 
number of persons last-mentioned, by death, resignation, or incapacity, 
or otherwise, shall be filled up by the election of a person or persons, 
being members of the Church of England, such election to be vested in 
the remaining members of the said committee, until the Bishop of the 
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diocese in which the school is situate shall, in writing, direct that such 
person or persons shall be elected by the subscribers to the said 
school; and thereupon the election shall be vested in the subscribers 
to the said school to the amount of ten shillings per annum at the least, 
and qualified in other respects as the persons to be elected.” —WNational 
Society's Monthly Paper, No. xxii. p. 6. 


The chief points of objection, which at once suggest them- 
selves on perusal of these clauses, are, that the obnoxious dis- 
tinction between secular and religious instruction is covertly, and 
by implication, re-introduced, and that the qualification for taking 
a part in the management of the school is so loosely worded, as 
to offer no guarantee whatever for a committee of bond fide 
Churchmen, that is, of communicant members of the Church; 
but rather, to make the nearest approach possible under the 
circumstances, to the principle of Lord John Russell’s Resolu- 
tions, which place the school under the management of a com- 
mittee of rate-payers. 

In both these respects the Management Clauses constitute a 
plain violation of the limits of State interference settled between 
the Archbishop and the Committee of Council, and affirmed by 
the Order in Council of August 10th, 1840. The dictation of 
the Committee of Council, with regard to the constitution of the 
body of managers, was, in itself, and irrespectively of the pro- 
_ ptiety or otherwise of the terms of that constitution, an encroach- 

ment upon that freedom of action to which, after the compact of 
1840, Churchmen were clearly entitled. And, as regards the 
distinction between secular and religious education, the terms of 
the settlement of 1840 are exactly reversed ; for it was the con- 
dition of inspection agreed upon in 1840, to impose a limit upon 
the Government inspector, who is not to take cognizance of reli- 
gious instruction, leaving the school in all respects to be managed 
by the Church, in whatever way the founders of the school may 
see fit; on the contrary, the Management Clauses impose the 
limitation upon the Church, as represented by her Bishops and 
Clergy, giving them cognizance of the religious instruction only, 
and reserving the general management of the school to a body 
much more liable, from the very laxity of its constitution, 
to be brought under the control of the Committee of Council; a 
provision but too likely, in practice, to lead to the reproduction, 
on a small scale, within the managing body of every parochial 
school, of the unhappy divisions caused by political parties in 
the State. 

But if the tenor of these Clauses was objectionable, the 
manner of their introduction was still more so. After the con- 
clusion, in 1840, of a solemn compact between the authorities in 
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Church and State, the Archbishop on one hand, and the Privy 
Council on the other, respecting the conditions of assistance from 
the Parliamentary grant, fresh conditions were now imposed, and 
that without so much as the courtesy of a communication with 
the Heads of the Church, or with the Committee of the National 
Society; nay, as far as the evidence of the published Minutes 
goes, without any previous direction or authority from the Com- 
mittee of Council itself, simply at the will and dictation of its 
Secretary, whose disposition to constitute himself ‘‘ Minister of 
Education” is sufficiently notorious to render any remark of 
ours on that point superfluous. The subtle proceeding resorted 
to by him for procuring the insertion of one or other of the 
clauses in the trust-deeds of Church schools, was soon brought 
under the notice of the Committee of the National Society, by 
applicants distressed and perplexed by these new terms of ad- 
mission toa share in the public grant. The result was a com- 
munication from the Committee of the Society to the Secretary 
of the Committee of Council, in which the Committee of the 
National Society express themselves desirous “‘ that the promo- 
ters of education throughout the country should have the same 
liberty of choice, as to the constitution of the schools, which has 
hitherto been conceded to them, both by the Committee of 
Council and the National Society.” Somewhat inconsistently 
with this desire, and, we cannot but think, rather incautiously, the 
Committee of the Society added to this remonstrance an offer 
“to concur with the Committee of Council in recommending the 
above Clauses to applicants for aid, it being understood that the 
applicants may select the clause most adapted to their own 
case ;” and with a further stipulation, that ‘the moral and reli- 
gious superintendence of the school,” instead of ‘“ the superin- 
tendence of the religious instruction of the scholars,” should be 
vested in the minister, with an appeal to the Bishop *. 

This remonstrance of the Committee of the National Society, 
is dated May 12th, 1846; but no notice was taken of it till the 
29th of September following, three months after the return of 
the Whigs to office, when the Secretary of the Committee of 
Council informed the Archbishop that ‘‘ my Lords” consented to 
concede to the minister, not indeed “the moral and religious 
superintendence of the school,” but ‘‘ the superintendence of the 
moral and religious instruction of the scholars.” This half-con- 
cession was, however, coupled with a somewhat peremptory inti- 
mation, that ‘‘my Lords are desirous that no doubt should exist, 


3 National Society’s Monthly Paper, No. xxii. pp. 1, 2, and Minutes of Com- 
mittee of Council, 1846, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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that the National Society are prepared to employ their influence 
with the promoters of parochial schools, on all occasions, to pro- 
cure the adoption of the Clauses.” In his reply to this com- 
munication, the Archbishop, on behalf of the Committee of the 
Society, acquiesced in the alteration of the terms respecting ‘‘ the 
superintendence of the moral and religious instruction,” and 
repeated the ‘‘ expression of their desire, that the promoters of 
education throughout the country should have the same liberty 
of choice, as to the constitution of their schools, as had hitherto 
been conceded to them, both by the Committee of Council, and 
by the National Society.” To this letter of the Archbishop no 
reply whatever was vouchsafed by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth; but 
on the 28th of June, 1847, the three letters were placed on the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council, and a series of Resolutions 
was added, by which the Secretary was ‘instructed to recom- 
mend the adoption in each case of such one of the above-men- 
tioned Management Clauses, as may appear most suitable to the 
character and number of the population of the school district.” 
lor the guidance of the Secretary, the Committee further defined 
the cases in which each one of the Management Clauses should 
be so recommended. ‘The cases so defined were :— 

1, Populous districts of towns, in which the intelligent and 
wealthy inhabitants are numerous. In these cases, Clause A 
was to be recommended, with a modification, giving, as previously 
agreed, to the clergyman ‘the superintendence of the moral and 
religious instruction,” but still confining the appeal to the 
Bishop to “the religious instruction,”-——or any regulation con- 
nected therewith. 

2. Towns and villages, in which the well-educated and wealthy — 
classes may be less numerous, and rural parishes having not 
less than 500 inhabitants, with at least three or more resident 
gentlemen or intelligent yeomen, manufacturers or tradesmen. 
Here Clause B was ordered to be recommended, with the same 
modifications as to moral and religious instruction as in Clause A. 

3. Rural parishes, containing fewer than 500 inhabitants, and 
all districts in which, from poverty and ignorance, the number of 
subscribers is limited to very few individuals, and great difficulty 
is experienced in providing a succession of school managers. In 
such cases, Clause D was to be recommended, modified as before. 

4, Very small rural parishes, in which the resident inhabitants 
are all illiterate and indifferent to the education of the poor, and 
in which the clergyman has, by his exertions and sacrifices, given 
proofs of his zeal for the education of his parishioners. For this 
case, Clause C was reserved as a special and singular concession. 

Thus far, the Minute of the Committee still preserves the ex- 
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pression “recommend ;” but the conclusion of the Minute con- 
tains language which clearly implies that the adoption of the 
Clauses was intended to be made compulsory. Some modifica- 
tions of the various Clauses are specified, which, it is said, “ may 
be permitted ;” and the whole concludes with this ominous addi- 
tion :— 


‘¢ That any case in which the promoters of the erection of a Church- 
of-England school shall desire to depart, in any respect, from these 
arrangements, for the management of their school, whether as consi- 
dered in relation to the character and numbers of the population of the 
school district or otherwise, the question thus arising shall be submitted 
to the special consideration of the Lord President, in order that, if he 
think it expedient, he may lay the case before the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education *.” 

As usual, this Minute of the Committee was reserved in petto; the 
cardinal Secretary of the Committee acting the part of Pope to 
himself, and opening his own mouth on the transactions of the 
** Secret Consistory,” at such times as he judged to be most conve- 
nient. The effect only of the Minute was felt by the applicants 
for aid, who were subjected to its rules with the utmost strin- 
gency ; a circumstance which led to much discussion of the ques- 
tion in public prints and periodicals, and to multiplied communica- 
tions with, and deliberations by, both the Committee of the 
National Society and Diocesan Education Boards. Hvyentually 
the Archbishop, as President of the Society, was requested to 
open a further negotiation with the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, upon the basis of a ‘““memorandum,” drawn up for this pur- 
pose, and dated April, 1848. In this memorandum, after recount- 
ing the history of the Management Clauses up to the still un- 
answered letter of the Archbishop, of November 23rd, 1846, the 
Committee of the Society say:— 


** Since the adoption by the Committee of Council on Education of 
the existing management clauses, the Committee of the National 
Society have received strong remonstrances from the Clergy and laity in 
various parts of the country, which convince them that much dissatisfac- 
tion has arisen among the promoters of schools in connexion mith the 
Church, of such a character as to threaten greatly to interfere with those 
endeavours for extending education amongst the poorer classes, which 
have been of late so zealously made, and from which such beneficial 
results have been obtained. 

‘The dissatisfaction which has been expressed, appears to the Com- 


4 See for the whole of this Minute, the “ Minutes of the Committee of Council ” 
for 1846, vol. i. pp. 25—33, 
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mittee to have arisen partly from the apprehension which is felt lest the 
Committee of Council should not only recommend, but proceed absolutely 
to enforce, in all cases, the adoption of one or other of the present clauses 
as a condition in making a grant towards building a school, and partly 
from objections to the forms themselves. 

“The Committee of the National Society would still desire to see as 
large an amount of liberty as possible preserved to the local founders of 
schools, through fear of checking the efforts of many of the friends of 
education. 

‘“‘ But dissatisfaction has also arisen from specific provisions in the 
management clauses. Now, when the clauses were first adopted by 
the Committee of Council, the Committee of the National Society felt 
that their attention was called to a subject on which they had not here- 
tofore bestowed sufficient consideration; and being anxious to supply 
this defect, and to co-operate with the Committee of Council, they were 
ready, as far as possible, to acquiesce in the forms suggested, even 
though they might not contain the exact provisions which the National 
Society would itself have originated, or embody all that the Society 
might think desirable. Accordingly, the Committee of the National 
Society would now proceed to suggest certain alterations, which they 
believe would make the clauses more generally applicable and more 
readily accepted.” —National Society’s Monthly Paper, No. xxii. p. 9. 


Into the details of these suggestions, and of the negotiations . 
which followed, both before and after the annual meeting of the 
Society on the 8th of June, 1848,—when the agitation of the ques- 
tion afforded evidence of the strong feeling that is abroad on the 
subject,_-we have neither space nor inclination to enter. The 
painful discussions which have taken place are no doubt fresh in 
the recollection of our readers ; and those who are not familiar with 
the subject, and wish for further information, we would refer to 
the correspondence itself, as published in extenso, in the Society’s 
Monthly Paper, No. xxii. pp. 8—20, and to Mr. Denison’s Letter 
to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, mentioned at the head of our 
article. There is one point, however, which we cannot forbear 
noticing, seeing that it is the most important point remaining 
still at issue—a point, not unnaturally, of conscience with those 
who conceive that to the episcopal office belongs the power of 
supervision over the whole work of education,—and that the re- 
fusal of the Committee of Council to accede to the request of the 
Church in this particular furnishes a striking proof of the pro- 
found ignorance of the Committee on the subjects on which they 
so arbitrarily legislate, or rather dictate. The case is thus stated 
by the Secretary of the Committee of Council, in his last published 
communication to the Archbishop :— 


‘The Committee of the National Society appear to concur with their 
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Lordships in the adoption of these arrangements (the proyisions for arbi- 
tration in cases of dispute) as a general rule; but they urge the admis- 
sion of an exception in those cases in which two-thirds of the persons 
subscribing to the erection of the building (as in the adoption of Clause 
D) shall desire that the appeal, on matters not relating to religious in- 
struction, should be made to the Bishop of the diocese alone. 

“My Lords have given their careful attention to the precedents af- 
forded by the statutes of ancient foundations, and to the state of the law 
with respect to grammar and other schools, They do not find that the 
law has ever recognised a visitatorial or appellate authority in the Bishop 
over such foundations and schools; but, on the contrary, that in the 
eases where any such special authority is conferred, it owes its origin to 
the will of the founder. 

‘Their Lordships are of opinion, that the broadest distinction exists 
between schools which owe their origin solely to private benefactors, 
and those the establishment of which is largely aided by the State, and 
which must also, to a great extent, depend for their efficiency, if not for 
their existence, on annual assistance from the public resources. 

“On these grounds their Lordships must finally declare, that they 
cannot consent to permit the permanent constitution of the school in so 
important a matter as the establishment of an appeal to the Bishop of 
the diocese in matters not relating to religious instruction to be deter- 
mined by the local subscribers to schools, to the establishment and 
support of which it is now provided that the State should so largely 
contribute.”—National Society’s Monthly Report, No. xxii. p. 20. 


Now without going back to the dictum of Chief Justice Twining, 
in the reign of Henry [V., ‘“‘ La doctrine et information des en- 
fants est chose espirituelle ;” without travelling over the many 
proofs of the jurisdiction of bishops over schools which might be 
adduced from the earlier part of the history of our Reformed 
Church, or the many individual cases which might be brought for- 
ward of an episcopal visitatorial power overfoundation schools, it will 
suffice to point out the enactment of the canons of 1603, which sub- 
jects the exercise of the schoolmaster’s calling to the licence of the 
Bishop ; a provision, the principle of which was re-affirmed by Chief 
Justice Holt, in the case of “* The King v. Hill,” in the year 1701, 
when he laid it down, that, ‘‘ without doubt, schoolmasters are, in a 
great measure, entrusted with the instruction of youth in prin- 
ciples, and, therefore, it is necessary they should be of sound doc- 
trine, and in order thereto, subject to the regulation of the Ordinary.” 
How much longer this principle continued to be acted upon in 
practice it is difficult to say, as it appears to have fallen into desue- 
tude very gradually, and almost imperceptibly. What has been 
said, however, is quite sufficient to establish the total inaccuracy, 
as to law and fact, of the plea on which the Committee of Privy 
Council rely for their refusal to permit Churchmen, if they wish it, 
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to refer to the Bishop alone all disputes arising in the manage- 
ment of a school founded by themselves, at their own expense. 
As for the flourish about the State contributing ‘‘ so largely” to 
the establishment of schools, it is hardly necessary to observe, 
that, in all cases, especially of Church schools, the contributions of 
the Committee of Council from the Parliamentary grant bear an 
exceedingly small proportion to the sum total of voluntary 
offerings. 

Leaving the question of the Management Clauses, which is still 
pending °, the negotiations having been re-opened since the ultima- 


5 While these sheets were going through the press, we have obtained a copy of 
the latest communication addressed, after long and anxious deliberation, to the 
Committee of Council, by the Committee of the National Society, which accordingly 
we subjoin :— 

*¢ Sir,—L have the honour to inform you that your letter to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, dated the 30th of August, 1848, on the subject of the manage- 
ment clauses in the trust deeds of Church schools, was forwarded by his Grace to 
the Committee of the National Society. Their answer has been delayed to the 
present time, in consequence of the continued absence of the majority of the mem- 
bers of that Committee from London. 

“ The Committee lament that the appeal to the Bishop of the diocese is still 
restricted by their Lordships to matters relating to religious instruction. They 
lament this the more, not only because the distinction between religious and secular 
instruction is sometimes narrow and hard to be defined, especially in elementary 
schools for the poor, and when that distinction becomes a question for legal inter- 
pretation, but because many of the warmest supporters of national education con- 
sider that appeal to be a point of the greatest importance in respect to the principle 
it involves. The Committee see much reason to apprehend that this restriction 
may have the effect of deterring many zealous friends of education from co- 
operating heartily with the Committee of Council and the National Society in the 
promotion of that important object. 

“ The Committee would ask of their Lordships to reconsider the restraints which 
they recommend in the adoption of Clause D, some of which the Committee believe 
are not really necessary to secure the efficient management of schools, whilst they 
remain open to the objections stated by the Committee in their letter of the 9th 
August, and would practically prevent the promoters of schools from exercising 
that limited freedom of choice which it is intended they should enjoy. 

“The Committee also solicit the attention of their Lordships to the permission 
(which has been already granted) to vest the management of schools in Church 
communicants ; but which permission it is proposed to subject to restraints which 
seem unnecessary, and may be inconvenient ; and the Committee believe that unre- 
stricted permission to place schools under the control of Church communicants 
when that qualification for the office of lay managers is desired by promoters of 
school buildings, will be regarded with favour by many zealous friends of the 
religious education of the people, and can in no degree obstruct the efficient 
management of schools. 

“The Committee desire to point out an important omission in the clauses which 
their Lordships will no doubt see the necessity of supplying. No provision has been 
made for enforcing the decision of the appellate jurisdiction. If the Bishop, for 
example, should, on appeal being made, decide that any book objected to on religious 
grounds ought to be excluded from the school, no power at present exists to enforce 
his decision ; and even if he should determine that the teacher, on account of his 
defective or unsound religious instruction, is unfit for his office, such teacher 
might continue to be the instructor of a Church school, no provision heing made for 
his dismissal. 
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tum of the Committee of Council of August 30th, 1848, we now turn 
to another part of the subject, in which the mischievous effect of the 
discretionary power vested in the Committee of the Privy Council ap- 
pears ina still more glaringlight: we allude to the recent determina- 


“Itis also doubtful whether provision has been made to give the Mixed Board 
of Appeal those powers which are indispensably necessary for the effective discharge 
of their functions. 

“The Committee cannot doubt but that their Lordships will carry out the mani- 
fest intention of the clauses by the insertion of such provisions as shall give effect, 
in the foregoing cases, to the decisions of the person or persons in whom the appel- 
Jate jurisdiction is vested. 

*'lhe Committee have been influenced by a strong desire to render the manage- 
ment clauses framed by the Committee of Council more generally acceptable to 
members of the Church of England, being convinced that, without their cordial 
co-operation, the present system of promoting national education, by public grants 
in aid of local efforts, cannot be successful ; and that the most perfect machinery 
for public education which fails to engage the sympathies, and draw forth the exer- 
tions, of religious persons, will be utterly unavailing. 

“ When the Clauses were originally framed the Committee agreed to recommend 
them upon the distinct understanding, that the promoters of education throughout 
the country should be at liberty to select the Clause best adapted to their own 
case ; and they have expressed, on various occasions, their desire that applicants 
for aid should have the same liberty of choice, as to the constitution of their 
schools, which had previously been conceded to them both by the Committee of 
Council and the National Society. To the withdrawal of that concession on the 
part of their Lordships, and to the enforcement of a particular Clause as a condi- 
tion of receiving public aid, must be attributed, in a great measure, that jealousy of 
a central control, and those apprehensions with respect to government interference, 
which have been so decidedly expressed in various parts of the country during the 
last few months. It would no doubt have been a great advantage (as the Com- 
mittee of the National Society have acknowledged) if Management Clauses could 
have been so framed as to be adopted by general consent. But it has become 
more and more apparent, during the progress of this correspondence, that the 
Clauses which have hitherto been proposed are not generally acceptable, and that 
the attempt to enforce them has caused serious embarrassments ; and it may be 
reasonably doubted whether, in the present state of the question relating to national 
education, it be expedient to impose upon the founders of schools any system of 
management which shall not be open to modification by competent authority at 
some future time. 

“ Tn these and all their previous suggestions the Committee have endeavoured to 
point out practical improvements, and they have given warning of difficulties likely 
to interfere with the attainment of the end which they have at heart, in common 
with the Committee of Council. But they feel that they should not fully discharge 
their duty in this respect, if they did not advert to the very widely-spread feeling 
of uneasiness arising from the uncertainty of the basis.on which all arrangements, 
relative o the distribution of Parliamentary grants for the purposes of education, at 
present rest. To re-establish general confidence is admitted on all hands to be an 
object of the highest importance ; and the communications received by the Com- 
mittee of the National Society have impressed them with the strongest conviction, 
that there is little likelihood of attaining this object without the adoption of some 
measures by which the previous sanction of the two Houses of Parliament shall be 
made requisite for every important step to be taken by any public authority in the 
matter of national education. 

*T have the honour to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Joun G. LonspaLe, Secretary.” 

“To the Secretary, Committee of Council on Education, 

Downing-street.” 
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tion of the Committee to grant aid to Roman Catholic schools. That 
the recognition of Popery in the matter of State education was 
contemplated all along by the party whose theories it is the aim 
and the business of the Committee of Council, as at present con- 
stituted, and of its Secretary at all times, to carry into effect, has 
already come out incidentally in the preceding account of the 
various stages of this great national and religious controversy. 
So far as the consistency of that party is concerned, they are to 
be found fault with, not for the admission of Papists to a share in 
the Parliamentary grant, but rather for the strange contradiction 
of their using every effort to deprive Church schools of their dis- 
tinctive, or, as they term it, ‘‘exclusive” character, and to 
mould them to their latitudinarian notions, while, at the very same 
moment, they are making arrangements for giving aid to Roman 
Catholic schools, upon the most exclusively Romish principle. 
What we are concerned with, however, is not so much to inguire 
into the consistency or inconsistency, in evil, of the party which 
has identified itself with these baseless and pernicious education 
theories, as to examine what reliance can be placed upon the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, for carrying out, bend side, and 
honestly, the intentions of the Legislature, and the principles of 
State assistance for educational purposes which were settled by the 
compact of 1839-40, not only between the Archbishop and the 
Privy Council, but between the two great parties in the State. 

The history of the case, as far as the Roman Catholic question 
is concerned, is exceedingly brief and simple. The Treasury 
Minute of August 30th, 1833, proves, that in voting the first 
education grant, the Legislature contemplated assistance only to 
schools established under the auspices of the National School 
Society, and the British and Foreign School Society; in other 
words, to religious education, founded upon instruction in the 
Holy Scriptures. To the same effect are the regulations laid 
down by the Committee of Council itself, ina Minute dated De- 
cember 3rd, 1839, which had for its object to determine what in- 
quiries should be made in cases of application for aid coming from 
other parties, and not through the two societies before named ; 
such cases being contemplated as ‘‘special cases” by a previous 
Minute of September 24th, 1839. Among these inquiries is the 
following :— 


‘Whether the Bible or Testament will be required to be read daily 
in the school by the children, and whether any and what Catechism will 
be taught, and whether, if the parents or guardian of any child object 
to such catechetical instruction, it will be enforced or dispensed with.” 
—Minutes of Committee of Council, 1839-40, p. 13, 
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And in accordance with this inquiry is contained in the same 
Minute the following Resolution :— 


‘That on these facts in relation to each case being presented to the 
Committee, and their Lordships being satisfied that the regulations of 
the 24th of September will in all other respects be fulfilled, they will 
limit their aid to those cases in which proof is given of a great 
deficiency of education for the poorer classes in the district ; of vigor- 
ous efforts having been made by the inhabitants to provide funds, and 
of the indispensable need of further assistance ; and to those cases in 
which competent provision will be made for the instruction of the chil- 
dren in the school; the daily reading of a portion of the Scriptures 
forming part of such instruction.” —TIbid. p. 14. | 


If any doubt could remain as to the sense of this Minute of 
1839, in limiting the aid from the Parliamentary grant to schools 
imparting scriptural, and therefore, of necessity, Protestant in- 
struction, and that this was all along the recognised and under- 
stood principle of the annual Parliamentary education grant, 
such doubt would be completely done away with by a Minute of 
the Committee of Council of June 28th, 1847, which distinctly 
and expressly treats of the interpretation of the former Minute. 
In the first place, this Minute embodies a letter addressed to the 
Wesleyan Education Committee by the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Council, in which he says, that he is “ directed to fur- 
nish them with the following explanations on the several matters 
to which they relate, resulting from recent deliberations of the 
oomph of Council.” The first of these explanations is as fol- 
OWS :— 


“Schools not connected with the National and the British and 
Foreign School Societies have been admitted to the benefits derivable 
from the Parliamentary grants, by means of the Minute of the 3rd of 
December, 1839. It was their Lordships’ intention, when they adopted 
the Minutes of August and December, 1846, to remove the stringency 
of the preamble to the Minute of the 3rd of December, 1839, which 
declares, that if the school be not in connexion with either of those 
Societies, the Committee of Council will not entertain the case, unless 
some special circumstances be exhibited to induce their Lordships to 
treat the case as special. This part of the preamble having been re- 
moved, the schools recognised by the Education Committee of the 
Wesleyan connexion would be admitted to the benefits of the public 
grants on the conditions observed in common, both by schools connected 
mith the National and with the British and Foreign School Societies. 

* But no school would be admitted to the enjoyment of these advan- 
tages which did not fulfil the requirement contained in the Resolutions 
with which the Minute of the 8rd of December, 1839, concludes, 

K 2 ; 
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namely, that the daily reading of a portion of ihe Scriptures shall form 
part of the instruction in the school. 

“It has always been intended by the Committee of Council that these 
words should be understood as requiring that THE ENTIRE BIBLE, IN THE 
AUTHORIZED VERSION, should be required to be in use in schools aided by 
public grants, so far as such a condition did not interfere with the con- 
stitution of the schools of the British and Foreign School Society, as 
founded under the patronage of his late Majesty George III., and sub- 
sequently sanctioned by Parliament since 1833, and which constitution 
includes the use of the Holy Scriptures, or extracts therefrom. 

‘Their Lordships have not superseded the operation of their Minute of 
3rd December, 1839, by their Minutes of August and December, 1846. 
The whole series of Minutes are connected, and are to be deemed 
mutually explanatory.’”’—AMnutes of Committee of Council, 1846, vol. i. 
pp. 20, 21. 


Besides placing this letter on their Minutes as an official 
record, the Committee of Council, as if to make assurance doubly 
sure, added, in the Resolution confirming the explanations given 
in the letter, the following declaration :-— 


** Their Lordships understand, that by the Minute of the 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1839, the use of the entire Bible in the authorized version was 
intended to be required in schools aided by public grants, so far as 
such a condition may not interfere with the constitution of the British 
and Foreign School Society.”—Jbid. vol. i. p. 24. 


Now we conceive that if upon this emphatic assertion of a 
constant determination to insist upon the “ daily reading of the 
Scriptures,” and that ‘in the authorized version,” as a sine qud 
non of State assistance to schools, we had suggested that the 
Committee of Council entertained an intention, at the very same 
time, of granting aid from the Parliamentary fund to Roman 
Catholic schools (from which not only the authorized version is 
banished as a heretical book, but which discountenance the 
reading of the Bible in any version), and that with an express 
understanding that no question whatever should be asked as to 
the religious instruction imparted in those. schools, we should 
have laid ourselves open, most justly, to a charge of dealing in 
calumnious insinuations of the very grossest and most unfounded 
nature. How the Committee of Privy Council came to establish 
a charge of such monstrous and incredible inconsistency against 
itself,—how it was possible for the same men to proclaim with one 
and the same breath the principle of Protestant scriptural edu- 
cation, and the principle of Popish education without any 
guarantee for the use of the Scriptures, is an enigma which, we 
confess, surpasses the limits of our capacity. We feel most par- 
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ticularly thankful that we are not placed in a position in which 
it might be incumbent on us to explain the principles, or to 
account for the proceedings, of the Committee of Council on 
Education. Our humble duty, happily, will be satisfied by a 
simple statement of facts; and these we now proceed to set forth 
in all their nakedness. On the 15th of April, 1847, Lord John 
Russell, being called upon by Sir James Graham in the House of 
Commons to explain a somewhat unintelligible explanation given 
by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, a short time before, 
expressed himself to the following effect. Speaking of his noble 
colleague in the other House, he said that— 


** He referred to the decision of the Committee of Council in 1839, 
in which it is declared that in all schools so aided the authorized version 
of the Scriptures must be used. That was the decision made in 1839, 
in which I believe, though there have been some two or three cases of 
Roman Catholic schools brought under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of Council, has not since 1839 been departed from. But Lord 
Lansdowne thought it necessary to add, in order to prevent any mis- 
conception on the part of those to whom that answer was given, that 
although the Minute declared that the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures must be used in ils integrity in any school to which such aid was 
given, neither he, nor, he believed, the Committee of Council, would feel 
themselves at all precluded from preparing or agreeing to other Minutes 
by which aid might be given to Roman Catholic schools, in cases where 
they thought fit, from the constitution of such schools, that such aid 
should be granted. .... I am not prepared to say that there may 
not be certain cases of Roman Catholic schools in which it might not 
be fit to give aid. But the terms of the limits to be set require very 
deliberate consideration, and these terms of the Minute will be maturely 
considered, and will be submitted to the House before any aid is asked 
for educational purposes from this House.”—Hansard, 3rd Series. 
Vol. xci. col. 820, 1. 


The intimation thus thrown out gave rise to repeated ques- 
tions, in reply to all which Lord John Russell declared that no 
part of the money to be voted that year should be applied to 
Roman Catholic schools; and, in particular, in answer to certain 
questions put to him by Sir B. Hall, his Lordship said, on the 
19th of April :— 


‘*¢ With respect to the grant of the present year, we do not propose 
that any part of the 100,000/. we shall now proceed to ask from the 
House, should be applied to these Roman Catholic schools. If we are 
able to frame a Minute which shall appear to us satisfactory on this 
subject, we shall either propose some additional grant in the course of 
the miscellaneous estimates, or reserve the subject for the grants of 
education proposed in another year. As I have stated, from 1839 down 
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to the present time, no grants have been given to Roman Catholic 
schools, as such, and at present we make no change on the subject.”— 
Hansard, 3rd Series. Vol. xci. col. 952, 


In conformity with this intimation in Parliament, the letter to 
the Wesleyan Educational Committee before quoted, bearing date 
April 7, 1847, contains, in immediate connexion with the extract 
given (p. 37), in which the constant intention of requiring the 
use of ‘** the entire Bible, in the authorized version,” is asserted 
in terms as plain and strong as any which the English language 
supplies, the following intimation :— 


‘* Their Lordships have hitherto made no provision for the extension 
of aid to Roman Catholic schools ; but they have not by their recent Nor 
BY ANY PRECEDING Minutes precluded themselves from presenting to 
Parliament further Minutes, by which, upon a full consideration of the 
wants of the population and the constitution of the school, they may 
be enabled to grant such assistance. These further Minutes, when pre- 
sented, will make a separate provision for Roman Catholic schools, and 
will in no degree unsettle the basis on which aid is now granted to other 
schools. Full opportunity will be given for the consideration and 
discussion of such Minutes before Parliament is called upon to carry 
them into execution; and no one who agrees to accept aid under the 
present Minutes will be thereby in any degree pledged to approve these 
future Minutes, or precluded from offering to them such opposition as 
he may think expedient.”—-Minutes of Committee of Council, 1846, 
vol. i. p. 21. 


The Minute thus heralded by the Premier in Parliament, and 
by the Secretary of the Committee of Council, in his correspond- 
ence with the- Wesleyans, was at last concocted on the 18th of 
December, 1847, when the Committee came to the following 
Resolutions :— 


‘* 1. That the Roman Catholic Poor School Committee be the 
ordinary channel of such general inquiries as may be desirable, as to 
any school applying for aid as a Roman Catholic school. 

‘© 2, That Roman Catholic schools receiving aid from the Parlia- 
mentary grant, be open to inspection, but that the inspectors shall 
report respecting the secular instruction only. 

** 3. That the inspectors of such schools be not appointed without 
the previous concurrence of the Roman Catholic Poor School Com- 
mittee. 

**4, That no gratuity, stipend, or augmentation of salary be awarded 
to schoolmasters or assistant teachers who are in holy orders; but that 
their Lordships reserve to themselves the power of making an excep- 
tion in the case of training-schools, and of model-schools connected 
therewith.”’—Minutes of the Committee of Council, 1847—8. Folio 
Edition, presented to Parliament, p. xxvi. 
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Inconsistent as these Resolutions are with the whole tenor of 
the previous professions and proceedings of the Committee of 
Council, though certainly not with the known sympathies and the 
avowed intentions of its members, they do not, after all, disclose 
the whole of the mischief that is intended. On the contrary, 
there is a scheme on foot which these Resolutions seem expressly 
to guard against, but for which, nevertheless, a loophole is left in 
them; and if the statements of a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
high standing and respectability are to be believed, that scheme 
is neither unknown to, nor unsanctioned by, at least the official 
organs of the Committee. By the fourth Resolution there is a 
special provision—which no doubt it was, for obvious reasons, 
expedient to insert—that no part of the money is to be applied to 
the payment of teachers in schools who are ‘“ in holy orders ;” 
with a reservation, however, of the case of training schools and 
model schools, which is wide enough to admit the payment out of 
the Parliamentary grants of no inconsiderable number of Popish 
priests, and especially of such as may be appointed to act as 
rectors and tutors of Jesuit training schools. But this reservation 
is not the only weak point in the provision introduced with such 
apparent jealousy in the fourth Resolution ; for it does not ex- 
clude the employment, as Roman Catholic schoolmasters, at the 
expense of the State, of men belonging to religious orders, and 
more particularly of the members of an order which, from its de- 
votion to the cause of popular education, and its connexion with 
the Jesuit order, is one of the most dangerous bodies to be intro- 
duced into a Protestant country. This point is strongly and 
pertinently urged in the Address of the National Club (No. 5, at 
the head of this article), where an extract is given from a speech 
which was delivered by the Hon. C. Langdale, at the “ Carlisle 
Catholic Soirée,” in January last, and which was originally re- 
ported in The Tablet. The extract is as follows :— 


**T believe we have the means within ourselves of having the most 
perfect and efficient schools that can be found in the country. And for 
this very reason—Those who are best calculated to know this subject, 
namely, those who are employed under the Government Council of Edu- 
cation, have more than once told me that the most efficient schools 
known to exist are in France, where they are under the superintendence 
of the Christian Brothers. I will explain to you what we mean by 
Christian Brothers, or teachers. . . . The religious orders are bound 
by solemn vows or promises to dedicate themselves to the education of 
the poor. That-is what we mean by religious Brothers. . . . In some 
of our manufacturing and commercial towns, such as Liverpool, where 
there are public schools, taught by Christian Brothers, so deeply sen- 
sible are the merchants of the benefits the children receive, that there: 
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are more applications for children to fill the situation of clerks than the 
schools can provide for. They are so perfectly educated under the 
system adopted, that a more efficient class of teachers cannot elsewhere 
be found. I say it behoves us then, having the means within our- 
selves,—and as we are put on a footing with the rest of the community 
in respect to the Government grant,—to make efforts greater than we 
have hitherto made.” 


The Resolutions of the Committee of Council, which have left a 
door open to the introduction into this Protestant land of an 
order of Popish monks, as the instruments of popular education 
at the public expense, were agreed to in December, 1847; but 
they were kept a profound secret during the whole of the last 
session. It was not till nearly the end of the session, when any 
decided move against them had become wholly impracticable, that 
they were presented to Parliament, and became by slow degrees 
known to the public out of doors. Whether the silence of both 
Houses on the subject, at a time when it was scarcely likely that 
members would take the trouble of examining the contents of a 
blue book of upwards of 600 folio pages, has been construed into 
such an acquiescence in the Minutes respecting Roman Catholic 
schools, as would justify the Committee in applying to that pur- 
pose any portion of the education grant of last year, we have not 
been able to ascertain’. We trust, however, that before the 


6 Since the above was written, the Secretary of the Committee of Council has 
put forth the following Circular for the information of Roman Catholic school 
teachers :— 

“ Committee of Council on Kducation, Privy Council Office, 
Downing-street, March, 1849. 

*Sir,—The Committee of Council have before them applications, under the 
Minutes of August and December, 1846, from the managers of schools, in various 
parts of the country, on behalf of their masters, requesting that they may be ad- 
mitted to an examination for the certificates of merit, which are necessary to the 
enjoyment of augmentations of salary under those Minutes. 

“Their Lordships have reason to know that other candidates only await the 
announcement of the period when the examinations will occur, and of its chief con- 
ditions, ere they present their claims to be examined. It is, therefore, proposed 
that a general examination shall commence on the 10th and 22nd of April next, for 
the purpose of awarding these certificates. 

“It is desirable that you should explain to all persons interested in these general 
examinations, that it is a necessary preliminary to the admission of any candidate 
to them, that the trustees or managers of his school should make application for 
that purpose to the Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education, Council 
Office, Whitehall, when the proper forms required to be filled up will be imme- 
diately forwarded. 

“In cases where the managers or trustees have already made such an applica- 
tion, and have received the Circular No. XIII., it will be sufficient to enter the 
requisite particulars opposite to the three heads in the annexed fly-leaf, and to 
detach this fly-leaf when so filled up, and return it to this office. No further steps 
need then be taken, except to provide that the candidates present themselves at the 
time and place appointed. 
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session is much further advanced, not only that question will be 
asked, but the whole subject will be brought under discussion, 
with a view, either to do away altogether with that excrescence 
upon our constitution, the Committee of Council on Education, 
or else to lay down, by a distinct legislative enactment, such 
definite limitations of its powers as to preclude it from further 
outrages upon the rights of the Church and the religious sense of 


the nation. 
The points which such a legislative enactment ought to embrace, 


are few and simple. 

1. Provision ought to be made against any interference what- 
ever on the part of the Committee of Council with the manage- 
ment of Church schools. Let the right of inspection on the 


terms agreed upon in 1840, and the right of ascertaining the legal 


tenure of the school premises in the hands of proper Church 
trustees, be secured. ‘This is all the State has a right to ask. 
The State claims no right of interference with the internal 
government of the different Dissenting communities; why, then, 
should it claim a right of such interference with revard to the 


“The Lord President directs me to inform you that the examinations will 
commence at each of the places selected, on the day named, at six o’clock in 
the evening, in order to give time for the arrival of the candidates on that day, and 
at eight o’clock in the morning of each succeeding day. The examinations will be 
conducted in writing, and will be continued daily (Sunday excepted) from eight to 
eleven o’clock, and from two to five o’clock, and from six to eight o’clock. It will 
be necessary that every candidate should make arrangements for a daily attend- 
ance during one week ; and masters who are candidates for the higher certificates, 
for the same attendance during some days of the following week. 

** The examinations will be held by 'T. W. M. Marshall, Esq. ., H.M. Inspector, at 
London, in the Roman Catholic school at St. John’s Wood, on the 10th of April, 
and at Sunderland, in St. Mary’s Roman Catholic school, on the 23rd of April. 

“The subjects in which each candidate will be examined, may be found by 
an examination of the enclosed broad sheet, which also contains full information as 
to the other conditions to be fulfilled, in order that grants in augmentation of the 
salaries of teachers may be obtained. 

** You are requested to bring this circular immediately under the attention of the 

managers of your school, and, if you desire to become a candidate at the approach- 

ing examination, to move them to take the preliminary steps above described, in 
order that you may be entitled to attend. 

“‘T have enclosed two copies of this letter in order that you may distribute them 
to such teachers as you may know to be anxious to offer themselves as candidates 
for certificates of merit. 

* Tt may be important that you should correct a prevalent misconception, that 
it is necessary, in order to entitle teachers to attend this examination, that their 
schools should hae been under inspection prior to the receipt of this circular. 
You are requested to inform all persons interested, that managers of schools may 
at any time place their schools under inspection upon application at this cffice, and 
at the same time, upon filling up the necessary forms, obtain admission for 
their teachers to the examination. 

* T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“J.P. Kay SHUTTLEWORTH,” 
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Church? The vulgar reply, we are aware, is, that the Church 
being a State establishment, is bound to submit to such inter- 
ference. We confess we do not see the cogency of this argument. 
The very fact that the Church is a State establishment implies 
that the Church’s rules of internal government have the sanction 
of the State, and leaves, therefore, no legitimate scope for the inter- 
ference with those rules on the part of a secular State authority, 
more especially if that authority be, as the Committee of Council 
on Education notoriously is, under the influence—not to say, under 
the control—of a party hostile to the Church. _ The State having 
recognised the Bishops, as the lawful rulers of the Church, has 
no right and no pretence to inflict upon her in her educational 
work the lay episcopate of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, or of the Lord 
President of the Council for the time being. 

2. Provision ought to be made against the appropriation of any 
part of the grant to the establishment or support of Popish 
schools, under whatever circumstances. The utmost respect for 
liberty of conscience does not demand that the State should lend 
its countenance and its aid to the inculcation of a religious system 
which sets the Word of God openly at nought. The case of 
Protestant Dissenters differs materially, in this respect, from that 
of the Romanists. We have no admiration for Dissenting edu- 
cation; but we are bound in fairness to say, that so long as the 
Dissenter teaches the scholars in his school to read the Bible, 
though he may instil along with it his own wrong-headed notions, 
he forges, in fact, weapons against himself, He establishes in the 
mind of the child a common ground of appeal, on which he may 
hereafter, as is the case in numberless instances, be convicted of 
his error, and brought to a better mind. The Romanist does no 
such thing. He inculeates no reverence for the Holy Scriptures ; 
he keeps the Bible as much as possible out of the hands and from 
the knowledge of the people. ‘To support Romish education is to 
be accessory to an open act of contempt against the Word. of 
God ; and, on that ground, we hold it to be absolutely impossible, 
without the greatest inconsistency and hypocrisy, for any State 
acquainted with that Word, and professing to reverence it, to 
assist in establishing and maintaining Popish schools. 

3. Provision ought to be made against all attempts to foist 
upon the country, directly or indirectly, the exploded pet theory 
of secular education, in the hands of the State. Religion is more 
than a mere branch of instruction; it is the groundwork of all 
moral training: in education, if it is not that, it is nothing at all. 
No man, whose teaching and moral management is not based upon 
religion, is fit to have the charge of a school; for he will of 
necessity exalt himself and his secular knowledge, and bring religion 
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into contempt in proportion as he has personal influence with his 
pupils: and no public authority which does not recognise a 
positive and distinctive religion, is fit to train and to govern 
teachers. ‘The very existence of such an authority is a slur cast 
upon religion ; training schools, under its auspices, can never 
become anything else but nurseries of infidelity. 

These are weighty considerations, and the circumstances of the 
times upon which we have fallen are well calculated to give them 
all their due weight in ourminds. A great struggle is in progress 
throughout the world; a struggle in which Popery attempts to 
reconquer its lost position, and infidelity seeks to substitute its 
communist dreams in the place of all religion. It would be mad- 
ness to imagine that from that struggle this country will be alto- _ 
gether exempt: so far from it, the premonitory symptoms of the 
coming crisis are already upon us; and if we be wise, we shall 
set our house in order. If the rising generation is suffered to 
grow up in religious ignorance or indifference, the terrible retri- 
bution which has swept over almost every country in Europe will 
not spare us; it will hight upon us with greater severity of ven- 
geance, in proportion to the greater privileges which we have 
enjoyed. There is no time to be lost; we are not dealing with 
minor questions of controversy, but with questions on the sound 
decision of which, at this time, our whole existence as a Church 
and a nation depends. We cannot do better than conclude this 
earnest appeal to the nation’s faith and wisdom by the eloquent 
words of Dr. Wordsworth, in his ‘ National Warnings on 
National Education :”— 


** Let us not delude ourselves, nor attempt to delude others, with the 
vain imagination, that it is enough for a nation to devote large sums of 
public money to popular instruction; and to stimulate the intellectual 
faculties of all classes of society by literary and scientific knowledge. 
The eye may be dazzled by specious results of mental proficiency : 
flattering reports may be drawn up and circulated of the progress of 
schools: a great and complex secular machinery may be organized and 
centralized, for the conduct of public instruction, as a neighbouring 
country has taught us by a terrible example, and yet no real permanent 
good may be effected ; the national character may not be improved—it 
may not be more dignified—more humane—more Christian. On the 
contrary, it may have become more restless—more proud—more revo- 
lutionary—more unchristian—more anti-christian. And so national 
instruction may lead to national ruin. 

‘Let us be sure of this, that the true greatness of a people depends, 
not on popular instruction, but on CuRISTIAN EDUCATION.” 
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Art. VI.—The Doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in its Relation to Mankind and to the Church. By Roserr 
Isaac Witzerrorce, A.M., Archdeacon of the Hast Riding. 
London: Murray. 1848. pp. 548. 


‘““ Mucu depends,” says the learned and accurate Waterland, 
‘upon our having true and just sentiments of the Incarnation, in 
which the whole economy of our salvation is nearly concerned. 
To corrupt and deprave this doctrine is to defeat and frustrate, 
in a great measure, the Gospel of Christ which bringeth salvation : 
wherefore it is of everlasting concernment to us, not to be guilty 
of doing it ourselves, nor to take part with those that do*.” 
Therefore all the ancient Catholic Creeds are so particular in 
delivering their statements of this doctrine; the two shorter 
ones comprehending it in more simple historical expositions of 
the fact, the Creed of St. Athanasius guarding it with more strict 
definitions against the corruptions of a later age. We know not 
how far Waterland may appear to have made good his argument, 
that this Creed was written before the Council of Ephesus. His 
date for its origin is earlier than those assigned by the critics who 
do not claim it for Athanasius ; and yet it may appear somewhat 
too late, if we grant that the statements about our Lord’s Incarna- 
tion have reference only to the errors of the Apollinarians. The 
errors of the Apollinarians had been synodically condemned, 
as it would appear, by St. Athanasius at Alexandria not long 
before his death, and by Damasus at Rome a few years later. 
The date of this Roman Synod, recorded by Theodoret, was, 
according to Pagi, a.p. 375; after which, though there were 
some movements of the sect at Antioch, and in other parts of the 
Kast, it appears to have been of no great extent or prevalence. 
St. Augustin speaks of it as scarcely having a remnant left in 
his time. (In Ps. xxix.) Is it then probable, that in a creed 
drawn up, as Waterland supposes, in a. p. 429 or 4307, the 
writer would have taken all this care to guard against a heresy 
which had had its day, without regard to others that were then 
beginning much more to occupy people’s minds? For the com- 
mencement of the unhappy doctrine of Nestorius, as it is agreed, 
was made in a sermon preached on Christmas Day, a. p. 428. 
Waterland’s arguments for supposing Hilary of Arles to be 


1 Hist, of the Athan. Creed, c. x. 2 Ibid. c. viii. 
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the author of this Creed are by no means improbable. It seems 
to be near a certainty that it was of Gallican origin, and internal 
evidence is strong for ascribing it to some writer of the earlier 
half of the fifth century. But it is not at all clear, that there is 
no allusion in the latter part of this Creed to the errors of Nes- 
torius and Eutyches. It seems much more likely that the writer 
wished to guard the flock of Christ from both one and the other. 
Let us, however, hear Waterland himself on this point : 


‘‘There is not a word in the Creed,” he says, “directly and plainly 
expressing two natures in Christ, or excluding one nature; which 
critical terms, against the error of Eutyches, are very rarely or never 
omitted in the Creeds drawn up in the Eutychian times, or the times 
immediately following. It is true, there is, in the Athanasian Creed, 
what may be sufficient to obviate or preclude the Eutychian heresy ; as 
there is also in the larger Creed of Epiphanius, a. p. 373, and in the 
works of Nazianzen and Ambrose, and in Pelagius’s Creed; and in the 
writings of Austin and Vincentius of Lerins, both before the year 435, 
many years before Eutyches. The strongest expression of the Creed 
against the Eutychians, and which has been most frequently urged in 
this case, is, Unus omnino, non confusione substantia, sed unitale persone : 
which is yet used by Vincentius, and by Austin too, almost in terms. 
And if this be no reason for making either of those authors, or the 
tracts ascribed to them, later than Eutyches, why shall the like expres- 
sion be of any force in respect to the Athanasian Creed? There is 
nothing in the Creed, but what was common and ordinary in Catholic 
writers before the Eutychian times; but there are wanting those critical, 
distinguishing terms of two natures, or one nature, necessary to be 
inserted in the Creeds after these times, and never, or very rarely, 
omitted.” —JTist. of Athan. Creed, c. vii. 


This is the first of four arguments, which he adduces, to 
prove, that the Creed was earlier than the Council of Chal- 
cedon. That it was also earlier than the Council of Ephesus, he 
endeavours to prove by similar arguments; namely, that there is 
no condemnation in full, direct, and critical terms, of the Nesto- 
rian heresy, nothing of the term Theotocos, of one Son only, in 
opposition to two Sons, or of God’s being born, suffering, and 
dying: which kind of expression the Creeds are full of after 
Nestorius’ times. He considers, in short, that, as ‘“‘ the Apolli- 
narians really held a doctrine very near akin to that which was 
afterwards called Kutychian; and they maliciously charged the 
Catholics with that very doctrine which was afterwards called 
Nestorian ; so the Catholics, in their charge upon the Apollina- 
rians, condemned the Kutychian doctrine long before Eutyches ; 
and, in their defence of themselves, they also condemned the 
Nestorian tenets before Nestorius.” 
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These arguments are certainly not so conclusive, but that 
much might be urged with equal probability on the contrary side. 
The later Creeds, of which Waterland appears to speak, were 
not, like this, composed for public recitation in the Christian 
assemblies, but, like the famous anathemas of Cyril of Alexandria, 
were to be applied as tests of orthodoxy to persons whose agree- 
ment with the Catholic doctrine was suspected. In the Creeds 
recited in the public service, there was a studious care to avoid, 
as far as possible, the introduction of terms relating to existing 
controversies, a studious preservation of the ancient formularies, 
and of the sound words together with the faith, which they be- 
lieved to have been received from the beginning. Nothing is 
more observable than this principle in the acts of all the early 
orthodox Councils: this preserved the Church from losing its 
way amidst the labyrinth of Creeds and Confessions, as Socrates 
well calls it, which beset it in the age of Constantius; and it is 
the eminent praise of the distinguished Fathers, whose wisdom 
guided the faithful through such dangers, that they clung with 
equal foresight and moderation to this principle. It was only 
the plain necessity of the case, which induced any departure from 
it, as in the introduction of the éuoovcr0v at Nice, and the clauses 
regarding the Divinity of the Holy Spirit at Constantinople. 
There was no need in those symbols, which were intended for the 
common use of all Christians, to introduce any mention of the 
term Ocoréxoe, or to guard in express words against other subtle- 
ties of the time; for, as St. Leo well observes, the first three 
sentences of the Apostles’ Creed, faithfully received, are enough 
to destroy all heretical illusions*. Accordingly, the Fathers at 
Chalcedon took all pains to show, that they meant to add no new 
article to the Creed of Nice and Constantinople ; but placed on 
record their decision on the heresies of Nestorius and Kutyches, 
and secured the ancient doctrine by other clear distinctions of the 
two natures united in our Incarnate Saviour; to which they all 
subscribed, but which it appears not to have been their purpose to 
subjoin to the Creed delivered down to them from the two earlier 
Councils. Supposing then this Third Catholic Creed to have 
been of the time of the Council of Chalcedon, the absence of 
those more direct critical terms, on which Waterland founds his 
argument, may be accounted for, if we regard the Creed itself to 
have been composed for the public use of the Christian congrega- 
tions, as it certainly was, rather than as a formulary to be sub- 


3 Confessio, qua fidelium universitas profitetur, credere se in Deum Patrem 
Omnipotentem, et in Jesum Christum filium Ejus unicum, Dominum nostrum, qui 
natus est de Spiritu Sancto, ex Maria virgine ; quibus tribus sententiis omnium fere 
heereticorum machine destruuntur.—S, Leo, Epist, x. ad Flavian. c. 2. 
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scribed by persons admitted to different orders in the Christian 
ministry. 

But, secondly, we do not stand so much upon this answer, as 
to admit that Waterland is right, in saying, that the doctrine of 
this Creed is drawn up in terms which mark it to be altogether 
more ancient than the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon. As 
far as regards the clauses of the Creed relating to the Incarna- 
tion, to which we find it sufficient to limit the present inquiry, 
he confines his proofs almost exclusively to St. Augustin. But if 
his opinion is well-founded, that these clauses are to be explained 
by reference to the doctrine of Apollinaris and his followers, the 
proofs should be taken from those portions of St. Augustin, 
where the great Latin Father is expressly speaking of the Apolli- 
narians; and to these should be added other proofs from the 
Letter of St. Athanasius to Epictetus, from Epiphanius, from the 
Confession addressed by Pope Damasus to Paulinus, from St. 
Jerome, and whatever contemporary writer has condemned the 
heresy in question. But such proofs can scarcely be found. The 
error of Apollinaris on the doctrine of the Incarnation, was a 
single and strange assertion, that God the Word dwelt in the 
humanity of Christ in the place of a reasonable soul. This, with 
its consequence, that our Lord had only a living soul, without the 
mind or reasoning faculty, in His manhood, we find constantly 
exposed by the orthodox Fathers of the time: but the definitions 
in the Creed include not only a contradiction of this, but of other 
errors akin to it. It will not be found, that either in any public 
symbol, or treatise of the Fathers before the two later Councils, 
any such strict definitions of the Church’s doctrine on the Incar- 
nation were yet proposed for public acceptation. 

It will occupy too great a space to extract the several parallel 
passages, which Waterland brings to illustrate that part of the 
Creed of which we are speaking; beginning with the twenty- 
seventh versicle, ‘‘ Furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting 
Salvation,” and ending with the thirty-fifth, ‘‘ For as the reason- 
able soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” 
The resemblance is not equally close in all; but some are remark- 
able enough; as the last five consecutively :— 


Tue CREED. St. AuGusSTIN. 

** 31. Aiqualis Patri secundum ** AZqualem Patri secundum Di- 
Divinitatem: minor Patre secun- vinitatem, minorem autem Patre 
dum Humanitatem. secundum carnem, hoc est, secun- 

dum Hominem.”—£pist. cxxxvil. 
12. 


* 32. Qui licet Deus sit et “ Aonoscamus geminam sub- 
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Homo, non duo tamen, sed unus 
est Christus. 


‘¢ 33. Unus autem, non conver- 
sione Divinitatis in carnem, sed ad- 
sumptione Humanitatis in Deum. 


‘© 34. Unus omnino, non con- 
fusione Substantize, sed unitate 
Persone. 


35. Namsicutanimarationalis 
et caro unus est Homo; ita Deus 
et Homo unus est Christus.” 
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stantiam Christi; divinam scilicet, 
qua zequalis est Patri, humanam, 
qua major est Pater: utrumaque 
autem non duo, sed unus est 
Christus.” —Jn Joh. Tract, 1x xviii. 
3. 

‘‘ Verbum caro factum est, a 
Divinitate carne suscepta, non in 
carnem Divinitate mutata.’’—Hn- 
chirid. § 10. (aliter, c. xxxiv.) 

** Idem Deus qui Homo, et qui 
Deus idem Homo; non confusione 
Naturee, sed unitate Personee.’’— 
Serm. clxxxvi. 1. 

‘* Sicut enim unus est Homo 
anima rationalis et caro, sic unus 
est Christus Deus et Homo.’’— 
In Joh. ubi supr. (Conf. Epist. 


clxix:,$.. clxxxvin ise) 


But, after all, this proves nothing as to the age of the Creed. 
The Fathers at Ephesus and Chalcedon appealed to the authority 
of many more ancient doctors against Nestorius and Eutyches ; 
and it is natural to suppose that they would employ, as far as they 
could, the very words of those venerable forefathers of theirs in 
the faith. In the West, the writings of Augustin appear at 
once, while he was yet living, to have been held in that honour, 
which they have never lost. It was natural for the compiler of 
the Creed to search up and down in those writings for doctrinal 
statements, which would serve to enshrine the truth he was 
anxious to secure. What it was necessary for Waterland to 
show, was, that not only were these modes of statement in use 
before the times of Nestorius and HKutyches; but that they were 
discontinued, and other modes of statement introduced, after 
Nestorius and Hutyches had appeared. This, indeed, he has in 
some measure attempted to do; but we think unsuccessfully. 

In the first place, it would certainly seem, that a modern 
critic, who had no particular theory to defend, would be struck 
with the close resemblance between several of these clauses and 
the definitions of Chaleedon :— 


THe Creep. 
‘** 30. Perfectus Deus, perfectus 
Homo, ex anima rationali et hu- 
mana carne subsistens. 


DEFINITIONS OF CHALCEDON. 

"Inoovv Xptoroy, ré\ewov Tov 
avrov év Qedrnrt, TéXELtov TOY ad- 
\ 2. > / \ ’ ~ 
Tov év avOowrdryrTt, O<dyv adnOac, 
kat &vOowrov adnOGc, Tov abrov 
éx Wuxii¢ Aoyrkijg Kat coparoc, 
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e ts - \ ‘ \ 
opoovotwov try Ilarpt xara rijv 
, . y 4 
Oeornra, Kat Opoovo.oy roy avrov 
€ ~~ ‘ 
Hpiv Kara THY avOpwrdrnra. 


* 31. Adqualis Patri secundum 
Divinitatem ; minor Patre secun- 
dum Humanitatem. 


On this latter clause, Waterland has a remark, that only the 
Creeds subsequent to Nestorius have this critical phrase of our 
Lord’s being ‘‘ consubstantial with us” according to His huma- 
nity *. ‘The mode of statement however, as Waterland does not 
deny, was not unknown to the Leclesiastical writers before 
Kutyches ; as St. Augustin says: ‘* Novimus et tenemus Media- 
torem Dei et hominum, hominem Jesum Christum, in quantum 
homo erat, ejus esse naturee cujus et nos sumus. Non enim 
alterius naturze caro nostra et caro illius, nec alterius nature 
anima nostra et anima illius. Hane suscepit naturain, quam sal- 
vandam esse judicavit.” Serm. CLA XIV. And St. Ambrose 
still earlier: ‘‘ Caro Ipsius et anima ejusdem, cujus anima nostra 
caroque, substantize est.” De Incarn. ec. vil. § 76. And else- 
where, in the express form used by the Fathers of Chalcedon: 
‘* Confitemur Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, ... . consub- 
stantialem Patri secundum divinitatem, et consubstantialem nobis 
secundum humanitatem’.” No argument therefore can be 
founded on the slight variation of phrase between the Latin 


Creed, and the Greek definition in this particular. 


Tue CREED. 

‘99. Deus est ex substantia 
Patris ante seecula genitus: Homo 
ex substantia Matris in szeculo 
natus. 


© 32. Qui licet Deus sit et 
Homo, non duo tamen, sed unus 
est Christus. 

*¢ 33. Unus autem, non conver- 
sione Divinitatis in carnem, sed ad- 
sumptione Humanitatis in Deum. 

‘* 34. Unus omnino, non confu- 
sione Substantige, sed unitate Per- 
sone. 


Although the phraseology in 
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mpd aiwvwy pev éx tov Marpoc 
yevynOevra Kara THY Oedrnrat ew 
éoxdtwy o& TOY ipep@y Tov avror 
Ou Hud Kat dua rijy tperépav ow- 
rnoiay &« Maplac rife mapbévov 
The OeordKov Kara Tiy avOow7o- 
TNT, 

éva Kal tov avrov Xotoroy, 


’ f ’ , > 
év Ovo gvaeolv tovyxuTwe, a- 
, 39 , 

TOETTWC, ACLULDETWO, CXwpPloTWC' 
’ ~ ~ = , ™~ = 
ovdapov THC TMV hvoewrY cLragopac 
avypnpevnc Ova THY Evwowy, cwLo- 
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4 Hist. of Athan, Creed, c. vii. vol. iv. p. 257, ed. Oxon. 1823. 
5 Fragm. de Expos. Fidei, ap. Theodoret. Inconfus, vol. iv. 139, ed. Schulz, 
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exactly correspond, it seems clear that the doctrine of each 
several versicle of the Creed is comprised in the Definitions; and 
that the aim of the Latin writer and the Greek Fathers was one 
and the same, to guard the faithful against the same class of 
errors. Not that we suppose the compiler of the Creed to have 
seen the Definitions of Chalcedon: if he was Hilary of Arles, he 
died a short time before the assembling of that Council; and at 
all events, as Waterland and others have observed, he followed 
the modes of statement which he found in the Latin Fathers, 
whether his elders or contemporaries; and there is no proof, 
or reason to suppose, that this Creed was translated from any 
Greek original. ‘The resemblance is here insisted on as a mark 
of the time when the Creed appears to have been composed: and 
it seems to us capable of almost certain demonstration, that 
as the Nicene Creed represents the decisions of the two first 
General Councils, so this embodies the sense of the two which 
next succeeded, whose authority the Church has ever held in 
equal honour. 

Among other arguments for the date which Waterland fixes 
for this Creed, is one which requires a short notice. He observes, 
after Le Quien, that the familiar and easy comparison, ‘‘ As the 
reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and Man is one 
Christ,” was much made use of by the Catholics from the time of 
Apollnaris to that of Eutyches exclusively. But no sooner did 
the Kutychians wrest the comparison to their own sense, plead- 
ing for one nature in Christ, as the soul and body make one man, 
than the Catholics discontinued the use of this similitude; or, if 
they mentioned it, either disputed against it, or guarded and 
qualified it with cautions and restrictions °. 

We do not know how far this argument is correctly taken 
from Le Quien; for his words, as quoted by Waterland in his 
note, do not speak of Kutyches, but of Severus and the Mono- 
physites a full half-century later. It is certainly not correct to 
say, that this similitude was not employed against the Hutychians : 
for St. Leo, the great champion of the orthodox party, himself 
employs it, and nearly in the words of the Creed: ‘‘ Cur incon- 
veniens aut impossibile videatur, ut videlicet Verbum et Caro 
atque Anima unus Jesus Christus, et unus Dei Hominisque sit 
Filius, si caro atque anima, que dissimilium naturarum sunt, 
unam faciunt, etiam sine Verbi incarnatione, personam ?”— lipist. 
xi. ad Julian. Coensem. The fact is, however, that the errors of 
Photinus, Apollinaris, Nestorius, and Eutyches, had such a mutual 
connexion, and were so involved in each other, that we find the 


6. Hist. of Athan. Creed, ¢. vii. p. 249. 
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Fathers of Ephesus and Chalcedon continually introducing the 
mention of them all jointly, and so repeating the arguments of 
earlier writers against the two former, that it would be im- 
possible, without other evidence, to determine merely by this 
resemblance the date of a disputed Treatise. For instance, as 
St. Athanasius and St. Augustin speak of the doctrine of Apolli- 
naris as making a quaternity in the blessed Trinity, so do Vin- 
centius, and Capreolus of Carthage, of the doctrine of Nestorius’. 
And EKutyches was expressly charged with imitating Apollinaris 
by the Imperial Letters relating to the Chalcedonian Council, 
and by both Eastern and Western Fathers °. 

What makes it still more difficult to found any argument on 
the insertion of this versicle in the Creed, and the supposition 
that it would have been omitted after the rise of the Eutychians, 
is, that St. Cyril of Alexandria was also accused by the Oriental 
Bishops of favouring the error of Apollinaris,—a charge repeated 
with more zeal than discretion by a foreign Protestant of the last 
century, who thought proper to write as a patron of the Nes- 
torians’. Now, according to Waterland’s argument, St. Cyril 
ought to have used the same caution, which the opponents of the 
Monophysites are said to have used afterwards, ‘to have grown 
strangely averse to this similitude, and rarely to have used it.” 
But scarcely any of the Fathers uses it more frequently, and this 
even when he is refuting the charge of Apollinarianism, or EKuty- 
chianism by anticipation, of which he had been accused’. We 
must therefore conclude, that the similitude had not lost its 
use ; still less was ‘‘ condemned,” or rejected, after the time of 
Kutyches. 

Le Quien, whom Waterland here follows, may very probably 
refer to such passages as one in Facundus, Bishop of Hermianum, 
in the middle of the following century. Pro Defens. Trium 
Capitt. Lib. i.e. 6. That writer does indeed examine the use, 
which the Eutychians, or Semi-Eutychians, made of this simili- 
tude ; but he by no means allows that it is available for their 
purpose. “ Videamus si, quemadmodum fidunt, vel secundum 
sapientiam mundi constare illis sua ratio potest. Dicunt igitur, 
sicut ex duabus naturis, id est anima et carne, una composita est 
humana natura, sic ex Deitate et humanitate una composita est 
Christi natura: et ideo ex duabus quidem, sed non in duabus 


7 Athan. ad Epict. c. 10,11. St. Augustin, Serm. cxxx. 3, et alibi. Capreolus 
ad Vital. et Constant. 3. Vincent. Commonit. 13. 16. 
8 Edict. Valentin. et Martian. Flavian. Epist. ad S. Leon. Gesta de Nomine Acac. 
e 1. 
* La Croze, Christianisme des Indes, vol. i. p. 24, 25. 
1S, Cyrill, Alex. Epist. vol. v. P. ii. B. p. 73 ; 133 ; 136, 7, 8, ed, Aubert. 
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naturis Christum confitemur. Hquidem nulla causa est, cur 
etiam unusquisque homo in duabus negetur esse naturis, In carne 
scilicet atque anima. Que tamen quia et una ex duabus com- 
posita, recte hominis naturam dici certissimum est; potuit enim 
hominis anima in unam naturam cum sua carne componi: de 
Christi vero Divinitate inconvertibiliter simplici, non sine ingenti 
blasphemia dicitur, quod in unam naturam cum suscepta humani- 
tate componi potuerit.” And he concludes a little further on: 
“ Nihil igitur Eutychiani humane naturee adjuvantur exemplo, 
ut unam asserant Christi esse naturam.” <A conclusion, surely, 
to which every sound mind must come upon this question. The 
similitude must be always as good as it was at first for clearing 
the truth to an orthodox believer. But the Eutychian, to apply 
it to his purpose, must be also a base materialist in his view of 
humanity, and maintain, against all true philosophy, that a com- 
pound nature may be made simple’. 

To pass to another argument. It was impossible that Water- 
land should not have noticed the close resemblance between 
several of the versicles of this Creed, and the phrases collected 
principally in one chapter of the Commonitory of Vincentius,— 
a resemblance which had induced some previous critics to attri- 
bute the Creed to Vincentius himself. Waterland accounts for 
this resemblance by supposing Vincentius to have borrowed from 
the Creed*. It is perhaps as much open to conjecture, that the 
compiler of the Creed copied from Vincentius. But as neither 
supposition is capable of proof, leaving this as an undecided ques- 
tion, it is yet a circumstance which may aid us in fixing the age 
of the Creed. For the doctrinal statements in Vincentius are 
not scattered up and down, as they are in the writings of the 
earlier Fathers, but arranged together in an order not unlike 
that of the Creed itself, showing that some such definitions, point 
by point, were now thought necessary for the security of the 
Church’s faith. Now Vincentius confessedly wrote to warn the 
faithful against the errors of Nestorius ; and if the second part 
of his treatise had been extant in a perfect state, it would pro- 
bably appear that his principal design was to support the autho- 
rity of the Council of Ephesus, which he tells us was held three 
years before he wrote. But if Vincentius and the compiler of 


? Questions on this subject are collected by Leontius of Byzantium, a writer of 
the seventh century, Canisii Thesaur. tom. i. p.625. Cardinal Bellarmine objected 
to the similitude as defective ; but he is well answered by Dr. Thos. Jackson, b. vii. 
sect. lll. c. 30. “If every resemblance of this or other sacred mystery, which is 
any way defective, were liable to exception, the Church should do well to give a 
general prohibition, that no man should attempt to make any.” 

3 Hist. of Athan. Creed, c. viii, sub fin. . 
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the Creed exhibit this close resemblance of doctrinal statement 
in form and matter, the probability is that they also wrote with 
the same purpose, and both after the Nestorian heresy was pub- 
licly known. 

ft may be worth observation, that Vincentius in this part of 
his treatise, where he speaks of the two substances of our Lord, 
lays down the doctrine of the ‘ consubstantiality with us” as 
fully and particularly as it is to be found in any subsequent 
Creed. ‘Ita igitur in uno eodemque Christo duz substantiz 
sunt; sed una divina, altera humana; una ex Patre Deo, altera 
ex matre virgine ; una cozeterna et zequalis Patri, altera ex tem- 
pore et minor Patre ; una consubstantialis Patri, altera consub- 
stantialis matri, unus tamen idemque Christus in utraque sub- 
stantia.” c. 13. Compare this with the versicle of the Creed, 
** Deus ex substantia Patris ante szecula genitus : Homo ex sub- 
stantia matris in seeculo natus:”’—does it appear that the com- 
piler of the Creed was not acquainted with the “ critical phrase” 
before noted? His statement is altogether the same with that 
of St. Leo, and therefore good as well against the Eutychians as 
the Nestorians: ‘‘ Novus Homo, factus in similitudinem carnis 
peccati, nostram suscepit vetustatem, et consubstantialis Patri, 
consubstantialis esse dignatus est et matri, naturamque sibi nos- 
tram solus a peccato liber univit.” Epist. xiii. ad Pulcheriam 
Augustam. 

Lastly, Waterland’s own supposition, that the Creed was the 
work of Hilary of Arles, makes his theory of the time, at which 
he tries to prove it to have been written, the more singular. 
Hilary appears to have died, according to an Epistle of St. Leo, 
some time in the month of August, a.p. 449°. He had therefore 
lived to witness all the progress of the controversy about Nes- 
torius, and had heard of the commencement of Hutyches. The 
reasons which Waterland has adduced for believing him to be 
the compiler of the Creed, are certainly not improbable; but it 
is far from probable that he should have compiled it without 
reference to the dangerous doctrines, which, during the last 
twenty years of his life, were agitating the Church from Spain 
and Africa to Syria and Mesopotamia. In short, as was ob- 
served in the outset, we seem to want all adequate motive or 
occasion for the production of the Creed, if it has reference only 
to the effete heresy of Apollinaris: if it was put forth against 
those who were reviving the memory of what was past, and 
adding to it more disastrous subtilties of their own, the cause is 


4 S. Leo, Epist. evi. Vid. Pagi, ii. 298. 
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apparent. And, what is more important, it proves that the 
origin of this Creed was, like that of the earlier formulary of 
Nice and Constantinople, owing to a time of public necessity in 
the Church. Hence, if it was first drawn up, as it seems to 
have been, for the use of the Catholics of Gaul, 1t was not long 
before it became a common symbol to all the Churches in the 
West; and, from its close agreement with the definitions of 
Chalcedon, may justly be esteemed as coming down to us with 
the authority of the united Church of the first ages. 

Among the arguments for assigning it to Hilary, Waterland 
remarks on the fact, that ‘‘ Vincentius and he were contempo- 
raries and countrymen, both of the same monastery in the isle of 
Lerin, much about the same time; so that it is natural to 
suppose that they should fall into the like expressions, while 
treating on the same things; or that Vincentius might affect to 
copy from so great a man as Hilary, when writing on the same 
subject.” On this last clause we have just before noted, Water- 
land having elsewhere assumed it as a fact. We might suggest, 
as another difficulty, that Vincentius seems to have been the 
elder of the two, and to have died first, if we are to believe 
Gennadius; but this may be a doubtful pomt’. The case how- 
ever is this. We have a certain date for the treatise of Vincen- 
tius, A.D. 434. We have no certain date for the Creed, nor cer- 
tain information who was the compiler of it. Hilary is recorded 
to have written a treatise, which Honoratus, his biographer, calls 
‘“‘a precious Exposition of the Creed°;” and this is the strongest 
argument in his favour, jomed to his well-attested learning, 
eloquence, and high character. This Exposition is lost, unless it 
be the identical symbol of which we are speaking, called by the 
Church “‘ The Creed of St. Athanasius.” 

One thing it seems obvious to suggest, though we do not 
recollect to have met with it as a suggestion of any writer on this 
subject. The Creed, whether it originated with Hilary or Vin- 
centius (and the balance of evidence seems to rest between them), 
was in all probability composed by some of the disciples of the 
religious home at Lerin. It was composed in the form of a 
psalm or antiphon, to be chanted in the public service, according 
to the use, which from the time of Ambrose had been received in 
all the Latin Churches. This again seems to mark its purpose 
and original as a means of security to the faith of the Christian 


5 Gennadius says, that Vincentius died in the reign of Theodosius II. and 
Valentinian IIT.; Hilary, in the reign of Valentinian and Marcian. Tiro Prosper’s 
Chronicle places the death of Hilary in the last year of Theodosius, or a.p. 450. 

6 “ Symboli Expositio ambienda,” Quoted by Waterland. 
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assemblies from public assailants; as in the time of Julian the 
power of psalmody was invoked by the devout women of Antioch, 
and by St. Chrysostom against the Arians ’. 

This inquiry has indeed delayed us somewhat too long from the 
review of the excellently learned and argumentative treatise 
before us: but it is of some importance to know whether this 
Creed is, as we think it, a public record of the Church’s faith 
opposed to the heresies which distracted it in the fifth century, 
or, as Waterland’s view would clearly make it, a kind of retro- 
spective summary of definitions against forms of error which had 
almost disappeared. Setting aside Waterland’s date only, and 
supposing the Creed to have been composed by Hilary in the 
last years of his life, as he does not appear to have attained to a 
great age when he died, there is no further difference between 
us. 

We have not, indeed, examined severally every thing that 
Waterland has said in maintenance of his date; but we have, we 
think, sufficiently gone into the question to show that it is too 
uncertain to be tenable. We have now only to apologize 
to Archdeacon Wilberforce for our long digression ; and our best 
apology will be the true one, that his own work, full of many 
interesting suggestions of matters for research, has put us on this 
inquiry. 

** The Church’s faith,” says Archdeacon Wilberforce, ‘‘ as put forward 
in the Anathemas of Cyril, adopted by the Third Genera] Council, is 
not built upon any system or school of philosophy, but aims only at 
maintaining what had been asserted from the first, that the same Person, 
Jesus Christ, was truly God, and truly man also. But, it may be asked, 
Can a point so intricate be really necessary, or is it possible, that the 
poor of Christ’s flock, who form its most cherished portion, should be 
able to thread the mazes of so subtile a controversy ? Doubtless they 
cannot. And yet the truth which is thus set forth, is not less necessary 
to them, than to the great and noble, nor are any persons better pre- 
pared to accept it to the saving of their souls. For even as our merciful 
Saviour, in the days of His flesh, while the covetous Pharisees derided, 
was ministered to by the poor women of Galilee, so are none more 
ready than the poor of this world to trust in Christ as their present 
God, and yet to look to the perpetual sympathy of Him, who in His 
poverty was their brother.”—pp. 193, 194. 


He then goes on to show how this lesson is brought home to 
the religious poor member of the Church, by that means, which 
God’s providence and grace has provided, in the Holy Commu- 


nion. We have however referred to this part of the work, con- 
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necting it as a kind of moral to our previous remarks. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the Creed in question should have been 
so generally known by the name of the Creed of St. Athanasius ; 
for the name is apt to guide the thoughts of those who hear it to 
the times of that great champion of truth, and the controversy, 
in which he was mainly engaged, to the exclusion of any sub- 
sequent forms of error. For mstance, who that has not read 
Waterland’s ‘Treatise, in using that Creed, has any remembrance 
of the Apollinarians ? 

But, what is of more consequence, this want of regard, to what 
we must consider as the main purpose of the Creed, has led to 
some consequences much to be lamented in our own Church, and 
the daughter Church of America. In submission to some un- 
fortunate temporal pressure, the American Church first. removed 
this Creed from the place it occupies in our Prayer Book, and 
placed it only among the Articles; afterwards, we fear, she has 
suspended it altogether from her public formularies. We do not 
think this could have been done with the consent of a majority 
among her bishops, had there been either among us or them a 
proper historical examination of the question, or had they known, 
why the Church, a century after Athanasius, had such strong 
reasons for saying, ‘‘ furthermore, it is necessary to everlasting 
salvation, that we also believe rightly the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We must, with sincere sorrow of heart, go much further than 
this. We have too long admitted and tolerated among us such 
language on this awful and adorable mystery, as befits only the 
followers of Nestorius or Kutyches. Take as a specimen a work, 
now perhaps nearly forgotten, which, first produced in America, 
was published again, with some alterations byan English clergyman 
of high esteem for piety and doctrine, a few years ago in this 
country. It is of the Incarnate Saviour that Mr. Jacob Abbot 
wrote; and Mr. Henry Blunt repeated, among other incautious 
words :— 


‘“‘He evidently observed and enjoyed Nature. There are many 
allusions to his solttary walks in the fields, and on the mountains, and 
by the sea-side ; but the greatest evidence of his love for Nature is to 
be seen in the manner in which he speaks of its beauties . . . . Take, 
for instance, the case ‘where he speaks of the decoration of the lilies. 
.. ++ A cold heartless man, mithout taste or sensibility, would not 
have said such a thing as that. He could not; and we may be as sure 
that Jesus Christ had stopped to examine and admire the grace and 
beauty of the plant, and the exquisitely pencilled tints of its petal, as if 
we had actually seen him bending over it, or pointing it out to the 
attention of his disciples.” —Abbot’s Corner-Stone, c. 2. 
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We take the instance from a book, whose author is removed 
from us, and whose English editor is now deceased, because we 
desire not strife but truth. But what worthy thoughts could 
either writer or editor have entertained of Christ, the Wisdom 
of the Father, when they committed these unguarded sentences 
to the press? What notion could have crossed their minds, that 
they were speaking of Him, Whom ‘‘the Lorn possessed in the 
beginning of His way, before His works of old,”’-—Him, Who 
‘‘was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was?”—Him, Whom “ He appomted Heir of all things, 
by Whom also He made the worlds?” ‘To ascribe to Him the 
lower faculties of the reasoning creature in conversing with the 
works of the Creator,—to talk of ‘‘ taste and sensibility” in His 
discourses, Who spake as never man spake,—to ascribe to Him 
wonder and admiration in contemplating the works of His own 
Almighty hand,—how could such things come into the heart of 
men who had been duly taught to meditate on the mission of the 
First-Begotten into the world, with the command, “ Let all the 
angels of God worship Him?” Far away from us be the time, 
when we shall cease to be reminded in our sanctuaries on the 
solemn days appointed, that this was done, ‘* Wot by conversion 
of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the manhood into 
God !” 

It was therefore with an interest, which the able writer before 
us has not disappointed, that we took up this well-stored volume. 
For, while the Church of England since the Reformation has 
never wanted learned and religious defenders of the doctrine of 
the ever-blessed Trinity, we are not aware that hitherto she has 
to show any thing like an exact theological treatise on the 
Incarnation. There are some excellent chapters in Hooker’s 
Vifth Book, and some portions of Dr. Jackson’s Seventh Book, 
and other later parts of his writings; but these last are known 
to few, and perhaps the excellencies of such a great man, as he 
confessedly was, are a little less attractive from the discursive 
mode of writing, which from the fulness of his mind he was led 
to adopt, pouring out his stores of knowledge, but sometimes 
leaving his clue to be taken up at leisure. 

The plan of Archdeacon Wilberforce’s work can scarcely be 
exhibited sufficiently in a brief analysis. It is close and me- 
thodical. After speaking of Christ as God and Man in all the 
relations which proved His participation in our nature, the affec- 
tions, will, and understanding,—the wonderful truths comprised 
in the confession of God the Incarnate Word, very God of very 
God, and yet the Son of Man,—the providential protection, 
which we have briefly touched upon, vouchsafed to these truths 
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in the trials of the Church during the early centuries (chap. 
ii—v.); the second portion of the work treats of the different 
acts and parts of our Lord’s Mediatorial Office, as the result of 
His Incarnation, His intercession for us in heaven, His spiritual 
presence with His people, and how that presence is diffused 
through the Church, His mystical Body (chap. vi.—x.); the 
third and last portion, proceeding step by step, shows how this 
presence is to be realized, and the grace which it communicates 
to be sought by the faithful in the unity of the Church, in common 
worship, and in the Sacfaments; and how it is by these means 
that the spiritual discernment is to be sought for of what is holy, 
and good, and true. (chap. xii—xv.) ‘This is a brief statement 
of the argument; but it is impossible that it should give any 
notion of the many learned and acute discussions, which attend 
the argument upon its progress; and in which the writer shows 
the accumulated stores of a well-trained mind, ready to meet all 
objections, whether raised by ancient heresy, later sectarianism, 
or modern metaphysical subtilty. It is indeed a book written 
by one, who is too good a disciple of Butler to write always in a 
style that may be understood without trouble; but the trouble 
will be repaid, as it is in the pages of Butler, to those who 
have not an idle curiosity, but “‘a curiosity to know what is 
true.” 

There seems to be something like a consciousness of this in 
some of the most striking passages of the work; as where Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce speaks of Hooker; and of Hooker’s chapters 
on the Incarnation :— 

** The process [of doctrine in the Christian mind of the early centu- 
ries] may be illustrated by what befalls every young student, when he 
becomes acquainted with that systematic view of our Lord’s nature which 
is given by Hooker. At first, probably, he admires the majestic and 
harmonious flow of those weighty sentences, their prodigious grasp of 
scriptural truth, and the deep reverence with which they touch things 
sacred. But though there is nothing which he does not seem to under- 
stand, there is in some points a copiousness which he is at a loss to 
account for. And it is only after repeated perusals, and in many years, 
that he discerns the full meaning of what had at first fallen idiy on his 
incurious ear, and finds how far this great writer has entered into the 
deep things of God.” —p. 123. 


We cannot perhaps do better than extract the argument itself, 
to which this serves as an illustration; or rather the conclusion of 
the argument. It seems a very able and correct adjustment of 
the question of developments of doctrine, as they took place in 
early Church History. ‘The archdeacon makes this use of his 
illustration of the reader of Hooker :—- 
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‘If this happens,” he says, ‘‘even when we peruse the writings of 
an earthly thinker, how much more when the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God were proclaimed in the words of Revelation! Hence the numerous 
heresies which sprung up in the early age of the Church, among those 
who had the letter of Scripture in their hands; and hence, likewise, the 
incapacity of entering into Gospel truth, so often visible in those who 
have been brought up in error, These things show us the infinite 
importance of that gradual schooling of the Christian community in the 
truths of the Gospel, which was completed by the publication and 
general reception of the Creeds. The mere publication of these docu- 
ments had been little; but they were not published till every statement 
which they contain had first been verified,—till the various relations of 
each had been appreciated,—till all had been shown to stand in reality 
on scriptural authority, —till the Christian mind had been prepared by the 
teaching of the Holy Ghost for their reception; and thus a foundation 
had been laid at once in man’s nature and God’s truth, on which stands 
the accumulated weight of our present Christianity. 

** And here we must carefully distinguish between two things of a 
very different nature,—the authority of ‘the early Church as a witness 
to facts, and as the propounder of doctrines. Our article, by speaking 
of the Church as not only ‘a witness and keeper of Holy Writ,’ but also 
as ‘having authority in controversies of faith,’ suggests to us clearly 
this twofold relation. The early Church was a witness to facts, not 
only in that she received certain books as inspired, but in that she testi- 
fied to certain practices. When disputes arose respecting the doctrine 
of our Lord’s Divinity, not only were certain statements to be found in 
Scripture, but it was an admitted fact that worship had been paid to 
Him in all Christian congregations. Thus the Fathers who opposed 
Paul of Samosata at Antioch, witness to the singing of hymns to Christ 
as a God as an acknowledged custom (Euseb. vii, 31). Again, a second 
fact, which was witnessed by the Church, was the use of Sacraments. 
‘ At the head of the ancient Christian worship,’ says Professor Dorner’, 
‘must be placed the Eucharist, in which the congregation celebrates its 
atonement with God in Christ, the Mediator between God and mankind ; 
and in the perpetual celebration of this feast is seen the first proof of 
the belief of Christendom in Christ’s Divinity.’ ‘The second proof,’ 
he adds, ‘is the practice of Holy Baptism.’ A third fact of the same 
nature, is the existence of those early Creeds, to which the Church 
required men to give their assentin baptism. For though less detailed 
than was subsequently required, they all witness a belief in our Lord’s 
Divinity. A fourth thing is the existence of Doxologies, in which 
glory was wont to be assigned to Him, in conjunction with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost. A fifth is the setting apart of Holy Seasons in 
commemoration of His Birth, Death, and Resurrection. A sixth is the 
use of Emblems, by which the import of His Passion was impressed 
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upon the mind. Here are six several particulars, independently of the 
preservation of the Holy Scriptures, in which the early Church witnessed 
to facts of great importance in the determination of our Lord’s cha- 
racter. 

“‘ But, independently of her historical testimony, she possessed an 
authority in respect to the conclusions to which these facts conducted. 
That not only are these three persons in One God, but that the Son is 
‘very God of very God, of one substance with the Father,’—the Church, 
when stating this at Nice, was discharging a different function from that 
which she fulfilled when witnessing to the facts which have been pre- 
viously noticed. In the one case she was only doing, what, in his 
degree, had been performed by the heathen Pliny, when he related that 
the Christians sang hymns to Christ as a God. In the other she was 
certainly exercising some ‘authority in controversies of faith.’ In the 
former case, her claim to respect is to be tested by the ordinary rules of 
evidence. But what is it in the latter? It stands on the validity of 
that promise, which assures us that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her, and which assumes therefore, that the Body of Christ will 
never be deserted by that guiding Spirit, which is as necesary for truth 
as for obedience. ..... 

“In the Apostles there was that original communication of all truth, 
which was given once for all for the instruction of mankind. The sub- 
sequent direction of God’s Spirit was for the purpose only of inter- 
preting what had already been delivered. ‘Thus was it always regarded 
in ancient times ; and, unless thus restrained, the Spirit’s guidance might 
be a warrant for Neology on one side, or Mahometanism on the other. 
Whereas, the Christian covenant was from the first understood to be 
God’s final dispensation with man. 

“The Church's authority in controversies of faith, requires therefore, 
as its constant counterpoise, the paramcunt authority of Holy Writ. 
To adjust such varying claims may in some cases be difficult. But no 
such difficulty displayed itself in that early age, in which the system of 
her belief was embodied in the Creeds. For since no division as yet 
impaired her unity, the promise of Christ’s presence was with her in its 
fulness, and the weight of her decision was without abatement. Had 
her interpretation of the fundamentals of the Gospel been erroneous, 
how had Christ’s promise in her favour been fulfilled? This circum- 
stance invests her judgment on these momentous subjects with an im- 
portance superadded to that which the fact of her testimony naturally 
commands. There are those, indeed, who seem as if they would he 
glad to divest themselves of the advantage of such decisions. They 
would rather fall back on the unreflecting simplicity of that early faith, 
which rested only on the single facts of the Gospel. But this is to be 
ignorant, that the gradual expansion of Christian doctrines was only the 
growth of the religious mind, as, under the moulding power of the Holy 
Ghost, it compared the individual truths with whichit had been en- 
trusted... . In the earnest obedience of the early age, when the 
warmth of love dispensed with the maturity of knowledge, there was a 
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moment indeed, when the outward growth of the Church scarce left time 
to embody what was believed in abstract formularies. But this infant 
security depended either on the personal guidance of the inspired 
Apostles, or on the witness of men, to whom, as to St. Ignatius, long 
habits of intercourse with the first leaders, had given such confidence 
respecting their decisions, both in faith and in practice, that a reference 
to the general principles of the Church’s existence was not yet required. 
And those who seek to regain it by throwing away what was earned by 
the religious impulse then given to the age, do but restore the im- 
becility of childhood without its innocence.” —pp. 128—129. 


How little do those, who think lightly of the value of the 
Catholic Creeds, and the decisions of those early ages, perceive the 
force of this pointed truth! It will easily be supposed, from the 
tenor of the Archdeacon’s doctrine in this passage, how firmly 
he recognises ‘that providential government, which the Great 
Head of the Church has provided for His people ” in the decisions 
of those general synods, ‘‘ which carry with them all the weight, 
whether of testimony cr authority, which belongs to the body of 
Christ.”—p. 190. 

It is impossible, within the space we must prescribe to our- 
selves, to extract many other specimens of this masterly treatise ; 
nor would it otherwise be satisfactory to exhibit one link ina 
chain of well-sustained and closely-connected argument. But we 
will mention as one excellence, which will strike the reader, or 
rather, we should perhaps say, the student of this work, the brief 
and forcible way in which objections, or heretical counter-state- 
ments, are disposed of. or instance :— 


**It has sometimes been asked, Why our Lord’s Atonement is not 
inserted in the Creed in such express words asin His Incarnation. The 
reason is, that our Lord’s Atonement may be admitted in words, though 
those who use them attach no Christian sense to the doctrine: whereas, 
if the doctrine of our Lord’s Incarnation is once truly accepted, His me- 
diation follows as its necessary result.”—p. 218. 

** Our Lord’s offering of Himself on behalf of man was the true sacri- 
fice, which all the sacrifices of the ancient law served to introduce. Not 
that our Lord’s offering was built upon them ; that it pleased God merely 
to give His sanction to an ancient usage, and to hallow it by the sacrifice 
of Christ. What happened was exactly the reverse; the offerings of the 
law were built upon the offering of Christ ; they were the type of a 
future reality, which cast its shadow beforehand on the Jewish nation.” 
—p. 230. 

“The custom of putting inward acts of faith and love in place of those 
external means, whereby Christ vouchisafes to join men to His manhood, 
is in reality to make these the channel of mediation instead of Him; it 
is to set up idols in our hearts, and thank them for our deliverance from 
the house of bondage,”—p. 335. 
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“Those Christian writers, who reject the sacramental system of the 
Church, are led to speak of ‘ the Law and Levitical arrangement’ as ‘ in- 
troduced in God’s anger,’ (Bunsen’s Kirche der Zukunft, p. 77,) as 
though it were a diminution of that means of intercourse with God, 
which men before possessed. Since the sacramental system is the com- 
plete and full expression of that presence of an Incarnate Mediator, of 
which the Levitical scheme was the preliminary shadow, it is impossible 
that those who reject the one should do justice to the other.” —p. 393. 


It is no doubt the corruption, that has grown up in the midst 
of long outward peace, that men have been brought so much to 
look upon Christianity as at best a private concern for individuals, 
without reflecting how the very knowledge of the Saviour whom 
they worship involves the principle of unity in one mystical Body, 
as branches of one Vine, ‘“‘members of His Body, of His flesh, and 
of His bones.” But how much longer can this continue, every 
man walking in a by-way of his own? ‘‘ The strange aspect of 
falling monarchies,” says Archdeacon Wilberforce, ‘‘ the increas- 
ing commotions of daily life, show how perishable are the forms of 
natural society” (p. 546). Can we then hope, that, in the hour 
of trial, this binding principle, which preserved a Christian Church 
among the shocks which dissolved the great Empire of old Rome, 
will once more be found to animate a remnant with such faith, and 
hope, and love, that even yet among us ‘“‘the things that cannot 


be shaken may remain ?” 


It may perhaps be as well to explain our meaning a little further 
on one point mentioned in the foregoing pages. When we said, 
(p. 7,) that ‘there is no reason to suppose that this Creed was 
translated from any Greek original,” it was not intended to be 
inferred that the compiler was ignorant of the formularies which 
were circulated in the East between the times of the Third and 
Fourth General Councils. He had in all probability seen the 
Creed of John of Antioch, sent to Cyril, about a.p. 433, and 
recited by Cyril in his Epistle to that Hastern Patriarch, and 
adopted by Theodoret (Epist. ad Monachos, c. 3), which bears 
so close a resemblance ‘to the Definitions of Chalcedon. Itis a 
little remarkable, that, when there are so many Greek copies of 
this Creed, Waterland should give it only in an imperfect Latin 
version. ) 
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Art. VII.—1. A Bill to Amend and Alter the Act of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years of King William the Fourth, as far as relates to 
Marriages within certain of the Prohibited Degrees of Affinity. 


2. First Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
State and Operation of the Law of Marriage, &c. London: 
Clowes. 


3. The Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners on the Laws of 
Marriage, relative to Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister, 
Examined, in a Letter to Sir Robert Harry Inghs, Bart., MP. 
By Avex. J. Beresrorp Horr, J.P. London: Ridgway. 


4. A Plain Statement of the grounds on which it is contended, that 
Marriage within the Prohibited Degrees is forbidden in Scripture. 
By Hueu Bennett, W.A., Fellow of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, and Curate of Lyme Regis, Dorset. London: Rivingtons. 


5. Against Profane Dealing with Holy Matrimony, in regard of a 
Man and his Wifes Sister, &c. By the Rev. Joun KEBLE, 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Oxford: Parker. 


In considering the proposed measure for the repeal of part of the 
marriage law of England, it is our mtention, in the first place, 
to consider the question in its bearing on the Church of England, 
and then to proceed to more general topics. 

The Bill, then, proposes to repeal the existing law, so far as to 
permit marriages between a man and his deceased wife’s sister or 
niece ; and to enable clergy of the Church of England to celebrate 
such marriages without fear of being prosecuted in the Eeclesias- 
tical Courts for so doing; and also to authorize the grant of 
episcopal and other licences for such marriages. 

The Bill takes no notice of any statute or law on this subject 
prior to Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, passed in the reign of King 
William the Fourth, which made all marriages within the prohi- 
bited degrees null and void, instead of being merely voidable or 
capable of being dissolved by process in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
It takes no notice of any canons or Kcclesiastical regulations, ex- 
cept indirectly, in exempting clergy who may perform the marri- 
ages referred to, from all process in the Kcclesiastical Courts. 
One might suppose, on reading Mr. Wortley’s Bill, that there was 
nothing to stand in the way of such marriages except Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Bill. 
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This, however, is not the case. The canons of the Church of 
England, made in the year 1603, at the accession of King James 
I., forbid the celebration of any such marriages. We must quote 
the canon at length, on account of its very great importance in 
this question :— 

“Canon xcix. None lo marry within the Degrees prohibited. 


‘No person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the lans of 
God, and expressed in a Table set forth by authority in the year of our 
Lord God 1563. And all marriages so made and contracted shall de 
deemed incestuous and unlawful, and, consequently, shall be dissolved as 
void from the beginning, and the parties so married shall, by course of 
law, be separated. And the aforesaid Table shall be in every church 
publickly set up and fixed at the charge of the parish.” 


This canon has always continued in full force in the Church of 
England up to the present day, and its authority is independent 
of any Acts of Parliament. Were Lord Lyndhurst’s Act re- 
pealed, and every other statute bearing on the point, this canon 
would still prevent all members of the Church of England from 
entering on such marriages ; and any clergyman performing them 
would be liable to suspension and other penalties. 

And now to go a little further back: the Table of Prohibited 
Degrees approved in the canon, was compiled by Matthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and put forth by authority in 1563, 
immediately after Queen Hlizabeth had established the Reforma- 
tion by law in England. It was emphatically a law of the Refor- 
mation itself, coeval with the Act of Uniformity, and with the esta- 
blishment of the Book of Common Prayer. Such has been the law 
of the Church of England ever since the Reformation. And now 
let us look at this Table of Prohibited Degrees. In the admoni- 
tion prefixed to it, those who intend to enter the state of matri- 
mony are admonished, “ that they contract not with such persons 
as be hereafter expressed, nor with any of like degree, agatust the 
law of God, and the laws of the realm.” 

The doctrine taught by these two authoritative documents, viz. 
the canon, and the Table of Degrees, is, that marriage within all 
the prohibited degrees is ‘‘ forbidden by the law of God.” And the 
same doctrine was, in point of fact, one of the great distinctive 
features of the English Reformation throughout. It was the very 
point which first brought Cranmer into notice and favour with 
Henry VIIi.—the very point on which the papal authority was 
thrown off. 

Henry had, by papal dispensation, contracted, at his father’s 
wish, when under age, a marriage with his deceased brother’s 
wife. From whatever motives, he became persuaded that this 
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marriage was unlawful, and he sought to obtain from the pope a 
sentence annulling it. But various circumstances, chiefly of a 
political nature, prevented the accomplishment of his wishes, and 
deferred the matter indefinitely. At this crisis, two of Henry’s 
courtiers happened to meet Cranmer at a private house, when (as 
we read in Bishop Burnet’s History), ‘ These two courtiers, 
knowing Cranmer’s learning and solid judgment, entertained him 
with it [the divorce], and desired to hear his opinion concerning 
it. He modestly declined it; but told them, that he judged it 
would be a shorter and safer way once to clear it well, if the mar- 
riage was unlawful in itself by any Divine precept; for if that 
were proved, then it was certain, that the pope’s dispensation 
could be of no force to make that lawful, which God had declared 
to be unlawful. Therefore he thought that instead of a long fruit- 
less negotiation at Rome, it were better to consult all the learned 
men, and the universities of Christendom ; for if they once declared 
it in the king’s favour, then the pope must needs give judgment ; 
or otherwise the bull being of itself null and void, the marriage 
would be found sinful, notwithstanding the pope’s dispensation.” 

Cranmer’s suggestion was adopted; and the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge being consulted, pronounced that the 
King’s marriage with his deceased brother’s wife was contrary 
to “the law of God.” Burnet adds, that Crooke, the king’s 
agent in Italy, “talked with divines and casuists about these 
questions: ‘* Whether the precepts in Leviticus, of the degrees of 
marriage, do still oblige Christians? And whether the pope’s 
dispensation could have any force against the law of God.” In 
1533, the question was brought before the Convocation of the 
Church of England, whether this marriage within the prohibited 
degrees, ‘‘ was against the law of God, and indispensable by the 
pope ;” and after the judgments of the Universities had been 
read, it was carried unanimously in the affirmative—a judgement, 
by which the Church of England proclaimed her belief that 
marriage within the degrees of consanguinity and affinity for- 
bidden in Leviticus, is unlawful and unchristian. After this, 
followed the dissolution of the marriage by Archbishop Cranmer, 
and an open breach with the see of Rome. 

Bishop Burnet, from whom we have taken the above parti- 
culars, has given us a summary of the arguments urged by Cran- 
mer, and by all those who were favourable to the divorce, 7. e. 
in fact, by the party opposed to the claims of the papacy—the 
party which included all the Mnglish Reformers. These argu- 
ments are precisely the same which are at this moment employed 
by those who are advocates for the preservation of the marriage 
law of England. To read them, one might suppose they were 
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written for the present session of Parliament. They all proceed 
on the ground that the law of God on the subject of marriage 
contained in Leviticus is a moral law of universal obligation, not 
limited to the Jews, but equally binding on Christians. 

The legislation of the time all embodied the same principle. 
In acts of Parliament passed in 1534 and 1537, marriages within 
the prohibited degrees, (amongst which are specified marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister) are asserted to be ‘“ prohibited by 
the laws of God,” “ prohibited by God’s law,” and therefore are 
forbidden to be celebrated. So, again, in the Reformatio Legum, 
drawn up in the time of King Edward VI., by Cranmer and a 
number of the leading bishops, clergy, and canonists favourable 
to the Reformation, it is held that the Levitical restrictions on 
marriage are still binding, and that ‘all the degrees by name are 
not expressly set down; for the Holy Ghost there did only 
declare plainly and clearly such degrees, from whence the rest 
might evidently be deduced. As, for example, when it is pro- 
hibited that the son shall not marry his mother, it follows also 
that the daughter shall not marry her father . . . To which the 
same book adds two particular rules for our direction in this 
matter: 1. ‘That the degrees which are laid down as to man, will 
hold equally as to woman in the same proximity. 2. That the 
husband and wife are but one flesh ; so that he who is related to 
the one by consanguinity, is related to the other by affinity in 
the same degree '.” 

The next feature we have in the history of this matter, is the 
issuing by authority on the accession of Elizabeth, the Table of 
Degrees, which maintains the same doctrine, and which was 
followed by the canon of 1603—the last regulation on the point, 
which expresses the full and deliberate judgment of the Church 
of England, repeated again after the lapse of seventy years, that 
the Levitical law of marriage is binding on Christians,—that 
marriages within the prohibited degrees are forbidden by THE 
LAW OF Gop. 

We have attempted only a very brief outline of the history of 
the doctrine of the English Reformation on this point. But what 
has been said will perhaps be sufficient to show, that the Church 
of England is very much committed in this question, and that it 
concerns her credit and moral weight very considerably. We 
cannot of course claim infallibility for the Reformation; but, at 
the same time, we confess that we think it might be as well for 
the Church to be able to show, that she has not, for the last three 
centuries, at least, been in grave error on so important a branch 
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of Christian morality. In this question, the Church of England 
is decidedly on her trial. Those who advocate the Bill now 
before the House of Commons, or any other similar measure 
subversive of the prohibited degrees, are in fact accusing the 
Church of England of teaching error and falsehood up to the 
present moment. That the prohibited degrees are “ forbidden 
by the law of God,” is as much the doctrine of the Church 
of England, and of the English Reformation, as that the pope 
has no right to claim jurisdiction in England, or that transubstan- 
tiation is an error. It is true that the Thirty-nine Articles do 
not contain the Table of Prohibited Degrees; but that is a mere 
technical distinction between the sanction of the one doctrine and 
the other. The Church of England has really, and bond jide, 
again and again, declared herself just as clearly on the Divine 
obligation of the law of marriage in Leviticus, as she has on the 
question of transubstantiation, or the papal supremacy. The 
Table of Prohibited Degrees is part and parcel of the English 
Reformation. 

Now of course we cannot expect that any considerations of 
this kind would have weight with those who are not members of 
the English Church, or induce them to look unfavourably on 
attempts to subvert the Table of Prohibited Degrees. To some of 
them, perhaps, it would be rather an argument in favour of Mr. 
Wortley’s Bill, that it proposes to subvert the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Established Church, and to give the clergy full 
leave and licence to set them at nought. Dissenters are not in 
any degree committed by the proceedings of the English Re- 
formers. They have nothing to lose if the doctrines of the 
Church are interfered with. Nay, according to their accustomed 
mode of reasoning, the passing of the present Bill would be a 
positive boon to them. They would quote it as a fact, con- 
firmatory of their continual assertion, that the religion of the 
Church of England is only “an Act of Parliament religion.” 
And Romanists again, have no reason to be dissatisfied at the 
proposed alteration. As we might have expected, Dr. Wiseman, 
in his examination before the Commission, states that marriages 
within the prohibited degrees are allowed by papal dispensation 
in the Romish Church. ‘That is to say, the very same practice is 
still continued in that Church, which Cranmer and the English 
Reformation condemned as unlawful and contrary to the laws of 
God. We know what the practice in the Church of Rome is. 
We remember Kings of Portugal being licensed by the pope to 
marry within the degrees of consanguinity—to marry their own 
nieces! We remember that the late Cardinal Acton was the fruit 
of an incestuous marriage in the same degree, also contracted by 
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papal licence. We have read in the Theologia Moralis of “ Saint” 
Alphonso Ligorio, that the majority of casuistical writers in the 
Church of Rome hold that no degrees are “prohibited by God's 
law,” except the marriage of parents and children, or, perhaps, 
brothers and sisters. The views on this matter, therefore, in the 
Church of Rome, are even more lax than those of the advocates 
of the present Bill. They throw aside the Levitical law of mar- 
riage altogether. Under these circumstances the Romish com- 
munion can feel no objection to Mr. Wortley’s Bill: indeed we 
should say, that to them also the benefit would be not imecon- 
siderable from the passing of this bill; because they will then be 
able to allege, with the Dissenters, that ours is “‘an Act of Par- 
liament religion”—the very ground (it is needless to say) which 
they do take on all occasions, and which has shaken the faith of 
many persons before now. Such amiable persons as Mr. Noel, 
with moderate reasoning faculties (and there are many such), 
are liable to be led astray in different directions from the Church 
of England, by such arguments as we have referred to. 

In the case of Romanists the passing of Mr. Wortley’s Bill 
would be a very great triumph. It would amount to a declaration 
on the part of Parliament, that the English Reformation had been 
in error in this matter, and that the Church of Rome had main- 
tained the truth throughout. It would amount to a censure on 
Cranmer, Jewell, Parker, and the English Reformers generally— 
on the Convocations of the Church of England in 1533, 1571, and 
1603, as guilty of error in this great point of Christian doctrine. 
How readily would such a measure be employed by all the ene- 
mies of the English Reformation—and we have had such amongst 
ourselves—to throw discredit on the Reformers and the Church 
of England. ‘The Newmans, Wards, Oakleys, and their followers, 
would rejoice in a reversal of the doctrine of Cranmer and Jewell, 
and more especially in its reversal by a mere Act of Parliament. 
Their triumph would be very great indeed. 

But to pass from these considerations to the case of common 
people. ‘lhe Table of Prohibited Degrees is printed in almost all 
our Prayer Books. It is there headed thus, “ A Table of kindred 
and affinity wherein whosoever are related are forbidden in Scrip- 
twre and our laws to marry together.” In many of our churches 
this Table of Degrees is set up, according to the directions of the 
canon of our Church. Every one may know, that the canon of 
1603 declares all such marriages to be “incestuous” and “ con- 
trary to God’s law.” What must be the effect on the minds of 
our people, when they see their clergy celebrating such marriages 
—authorized by Act of Parliament to set at nought the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England on this point? In the 
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first place, will such a result tend to make them respect the doc- 
trine and discipline of their own Church? Will it not shake 
their confidence in the truth of that Church’s teaching, when 
they find the clergy doing what the Church has up to the present 
time declared to be deeply criminal? And to look at its effect 
on the prohibited degrees in general. If even now so many 
cases can be produced, of persons who have shown themselves so 
disregardless of their religious obligations, as to contract in- 
cestuous marriages, the evil would be indefinitely increased, if the 
Parliament were to declare, as it would by the proposed Bill, that 
marriages within the prohibited degrees are not forbidden by 
God’s law, but are merely positive institutions of men. The 
Table of Prohibited Degrees would at once lose every vestige of 
moral authority orinfluence. If illegal marriages were contracted 
by persons of unruly passions and without respect for religion, it 
would be perfectly hopeless for the clergy to remonstrate with 
them, and point out that such incestuous marriages were for- 
bidden by the law of God in Holy Scripture. Their immediate 
answer would be, that the law of the land allows marriages within 
the prohibited degrees,—marriages which have been generally 
reputed to be forbidden by the Levitical law ; and therefore that 
the law of Leviticus cannot be any longer binding. We know, of 
course, the fallacy of this kind of reasoning ; but we also know 
that when men are bent on indulging their passions, they. are 
very ready to adopt any kind of reasons which may afford an ex- 
cuse for their conduct. We have heard of a case in which a man 
married his deceased wife’s daughter, having first sworn that there 
was no impediment of affinity between them, in order to obtain a 
licence. In this case the defence set up was, that various per- 
sons had married their deceased wife’s sisters ; and, therefore, that 
there could be no harm in breaking through the Table of Pro- 
hibited Degrees. Now if such a Bill as Mr. Wortley’s should pass, 
we really cannot calculate the amount of mischief that would be 
done to morality. The Table of Prohibited Degrees would at once 
become a dead letter. It would lose every vestige of moral 
weight and influence. If any one instituted prosecutions under it, 
he would be regarded as a persecutor. The people would set it 
at defiance. ‘The clergy would be unable to appeal to it, or to the 
Scriptures, in order to prevent incestuous connexions. 

Such considerations as these may weigh very little with the 
promoters of Mr. Wortley’s Bill, whose simple object is to legal- 
ize marriages which they have contracted in defiance of the laws 
of God and man. ‘Those persons who have been guilty of the 
crime of incest, have been struggling for several years to get 
their marriages recognised, and their children made capable of 
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inheriting their names and property. Having by their own crimes 
made their children bastards, they now seek to have those crimes 
legalized, and their penal consequences removed. This most 
audacious attempt could never have been made had not a prior 
compromise of principle taken place in Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill, 
by which marriages celebrated previously within the prohibited 
degrees were legalized. This was a wrong step—it was a 
compromise of principle; but, as the same Bill contained enact- 
ments calculated to render the operation of the law against in- 
cestuous marriages for the future more stringent, we presume 
that the faults of the Bill were excused for its merits. From 
this mistaken concession, however, arose, we are persuaded, the 
attempt which 1s now being made to legalize all past and future 
marriages within certain of the prohibited degrees, And this is 
a sufficient warning for the future. If so comparatively small a 
concession in practice has been laid hold of, to urge a breach in 
the whole structure and theory of the Table of Degrees, what 
will be the result if that breach should actually be made? May 
it not be expected that tenfold encouragement will be given to 
incestuous marriages of all kinds? Persons who are guilty of 
such crimes will all buoy themselves up with the hope, that in a 
few years the Parliament will rescind the whole Table of Pro- 
hibited Degrees, and legalize all marriages contracted in opposition 
to it. 

And now let us consider the position of the clergy, in case this 
or any similar Bill should pass into law. By Mr. Wortley’s Bill 
the clergy are left at lberty to celebrate marriages within the 
prohibited degrees, and are not liable to any process in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts for performing them: that is to say, the clergy 
may at pleasure hold, in opposition to the doctrine of their 
Church, that marriages within the prohibited degrees are not 
forbidden by the law of God; and they may with impunity set 
the canon of the Church, which has up to the present moment 
been in force, at defiance. 

We regret to see that there are some of the clergy who 
have, without sufficient consideration, set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of the Church of England in this mat- 
ter. We may be mistaken; but such is our view of the autho- 
rity and obligation of that doctrine in the English Church, 
that we hold it a matter very highly probable, that proceed- 
ings might be taken in the Hcclesiastical Courts against such 
persons, and censures inflicted upon them. We see that the 
Archbishop of Dublin has avowed his open dissent from the 
established doctrine on this point; and that he holds the 
Levitical law of marriage to be no longer binding. -We should 
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be glad to think that the very indiscreet letters which have 
been written on the subject, and which are published in the 
Appendix to the Commissioners’ Reports, were written without 
any attentive examination of the subject ; but the truth is, that 
the principles put forth in these papers go to the denial of any 
obligation to attend to the Levitical law of marriage at all; and 
this is evidently a branch of that doctrine which has led the writer 
into errors on the subject of the moral law. Archbishop Whately 
is well known as a writer against the obligation of the Sabbath. 
He blots out the Fourth Commandment as of no obligation upon 
Christians ; and we believe that the Bishop of Llandaff concurs 
in these views. 

The fact is, however, that some of the clergy of the Church of 
England—comparatively few indeed, yet certainly some—do not 
object to marriages within the prohibited degrees, and have not 
apparently made up their minds as to which of those degrees 
ought to be retained as prohibited. If Mr. Wortley’s Bill should 
pass, therefore, there would probably be several of the clergy 
who would act upon it, and perform such incestuous marriages. 

But then, on the other hand, it is a matter of notoriety—the 
Report of the Commissioners admits the fact—that the great 
majority of the clergy and of the laity of the Church of England 
disapprove of marriages within the prohibited degrees. It is a 
matter of certainty, also, that numbers of them regard those 
marriages as absolutely prohibited by the Word of God. The 
Bill itself is a concession to this strong feeling. Its concoctors 
knew that many of the clergy would not, for any earthly con- 
sideration, celebrate such marriages; no, not if twenty Acts of 
Parliament enjoined them to do so. They know that there are 
conscientious objections in the minds of many to such marriages— 
that they are regarded by them as incestuous, and forbidden by 
God’s law. Here then we have the prevalent opinion and feeling 
of the Church of England. What would be the result if particular 
clergy should be found celebrating such marriages? The result 
would be, that they would be looked on by the majority of the 
clergy and laity as men of unsound principles, and as patrons of 
immorality. They would be regarded as men who were habitually 
violating the rules of their own Church, grounded on the belief 
of that Church, that certain Scriptural prohibitions are still 
binding—men who availed themselves of the protection of an 
Act of Parliament, to act in opposition to the established rules of 
their own Church—who were only saved from censure and sus- 
pension by the intervention of the temporal power. We feel 
confident that such would be the feeling in the minds of very 
many members of the Church, when they behold their ministers 
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or their brother clergy thus acting in opposition to the laws of 
the Church and the laws of God. We feel confident that the 
influence of many a clergyman would be most fatally injured in 
his own parish were he to act on Mr. Wortley’s Bill, and cele- 
brate incestuous marriages. We feel certain, also, that he would 
be looked on with disapprobation, and that his conduct would be 
severely censured by numbers of his brother clergy. All this 
might seem to be, and would no doubt be, called great bigotry 
and intolerance ; but it would really be quite impossible to avoid 
it, if men were guilty of performing marriages which the Church 
holds to be incestuous. 

Now then let us take another side of the question. What 
would be the position of the clergy who should refuse to celebrate 
such marriages! In the first place, their refusal would be con- 
sidered, by persons seeking to contract such marriages, as a mere 
matter of private choice or scruple, since such marriages would be 
legal, and some of the clergy would celebrate them, A clergy- 
man would therefore be obliged to fall back on his priyate opinion 
in order to excuse himself from celebrating marriages of this kind 
between his parishioners. If he were to appeal to the canons, he 
would be told that they are no longer binding on him; if he still 
maintained their obligation in spite of an Act of Parliament, he 
would be charged with ‘‘ Puseyism.” In short, it would come at 
last to his own private choice and opinion, as he could not pre- 
tend that there would be any penalty on him for celebrating the 
marriage. Under these circumstances, if he should refuse, it 
would very commonly be made a matter of personal offence. He 
would raise up personal enemies by his refusal. He might have 
to speak his mind very plainly to his parishioners, and to tell them 
that he considered any such unions as sinful and forbidden by 
God’s law. In many places, especially where there were clergy of 
contrary principles in the neighbourhood, a question would thus 
be raised, which would lead to continual strife and division, and 
place a clergyman in great difficulties. 

The proposed interference with the laws of the Church of 
England with regard to marriages, is of a very different character 
from any mere interference with the Rubrics or disciplinary regu- 
lations of the Church. Any alterations, even in the Rubrics, 
would give much dissatisfaction; but here the alteration is at- 
tempted to be made in a great point of moral doctrine—a point 
which touches the deposit of the Christian faith. If the Church 
is not the guardian of such a matter as that of the prohibited de- 
grees of marriage—if it does not constitute one of her first duties, 
to ascertain carefully the laws of God in such matters, and neither 
to go beyond them, nor to fall short of them, we know not what 
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her office is. The question is really a momentous one for the 
Church—it is whether she has been a faithful guardian of the 
law of God in relation to marriages ; or whether she has mingled 
with her ereed judaical errors, and imposed them on her mem- 
bers. Those who want to subvert the Table of Prohibited Degrees, 
virtually accuse the Church of England of judaizing. In any 
question of this kind far deeper interests are at stake, and far 
more important questions are pending, than would be the case in 
any mere abolition of Rubrics or of canonical regulations. The 
attempt is now to sanction what the Church has declared to be 
incest, prohibited by Holy Scripture. 

It seems to us that it were an extreme act of injustice to the 
Church of England to hold out encouragement (as is done by this 
Act) to her ministers to violate a canon grounded on the un- 
varying belief of the Church. It seems to us that the Church 
ought to be exempt from such interference with her doctrine and 
her discipline. If certain persons are anxious for relief, let them 
not seek to gain it by subverting the established doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the English Church. Let them not seek for the 
sanction of a religion which has always denounced such persons as 
guilty of incest, and which cannot possibly now turn round on all 
its laws and principles. The State can legalize any marriages 
whatever in the eye of the temporal law. To the State and the 
State only should be the application of such persons; but it is 
really an outrage on the Church to endeavour to release her 
Clergy and laity from obedience to her great principles of morality 
and religion. The Commissioners report that the Dissenters have 
no objection to marriages within the prohibited degrees. We are 
sorry to hear it; but we have no doubt that if they think them- 
selves aggrieved by being so restrained, the legislature will relieve 
them. ‘The same may be said of Romanists. If any sect feels 
their need of relief from such restrictions, they will of course 
petition for relief. We have, however, no evidence that there is 
any feeling of the kind prevalent in any religious communion. In 
the Church of England it is admitted, even by the very partial 
Report of the Commission on the Law of Marriage, that the 
general feeling is against such marriages, as it is also strongly in 
the Presbyterian Kirk in Scotland. In the Church of England 
alone is the performance of incestuous marriages absolutely pro- 
hibited by the principles and law of the Church. This constitutes 
a wide difference between our case and that of other commu- 
nities. ‘They would not suffer by any alteration in the law; but 
we should suffer in very many ways. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, it is the Church of England that is singled out by this Bill 
for especial interference. The Ecclesiastical Courts of the Church 
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of England are prohibited by. Clause 2 from annulling or pro- 
nouncing void certain incestuous marriages. The clergy of the 
Church of England, “ clergyman or other person,” are, by Clause 
3, declared not to be liable to any action in any [Ecclesiastical 
Court of the Church of England for celebrating such incestuous 
marriages. ‘‘ Licences” are to be granted by functionaries of the 
Church of England, %.e. by chancellors, surrogates, &e. in the 
name of the Bishops of the Church of England, for the celebration 
of such incestuous marriages ! The Church of England is specially 
singled out by the Act, which scarcely seems to recognise the 
existence of Dissent or Romanism. It isan Act wholly intended 
for the Church of England. Why does not the Bill restrict itself 
to the case of those who are not members of the Church of Eng- 
land? ‘They seem to have no objection to such marriages ; and if 
the Bill had been to relieve them, we should have been less sur- 
prised at the proposal: but here, without any demand from the 
Church of England, nay, in admitted opposition to the wishes of 
the majority of her members, a Bill is introduced, which, in order 
to legalize certain illegal and incestuous marriages, subverts the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England ; authorizes the 
Clergy to rebel against the canons of their Church ; prevents the 
Kcclesiastical Courts from punishing incest ; calls on the Bishop 
to licence incestuous marriages; demolishes the authority and 
moral influence of the Table of Prohibited Degrees ; opens the 
way for infinite licentiousness ; sows the seeds of permanent dis- 
sension in the Church; affords a triumph to her bitterest 
enemies ; and supplies them with new arguments and induce- 
ments to persuade unstable minds to forsake her communion. — 
Such is the Bill which Mr. Wortley has been persuaded to intro- 
duce. A greater and more audacious outrage on public morality, 
and on the Bishops, the Clergy, and all the members of the 
Church of England, we have never heard of. 

We must be here permitted to ask one question of the advo- 
cates of this measure. On what do they propose to build any 
future restrictions on marriage? The Archbishop of Dublin 
speaks contemptuously of those who produce any arguments from 
Leviticus against marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. He 
says, ‘‘ As for the allegations from the Levitical law, if any one 
brings them forward in sincerity, he should be prepared to ad- 
vocate adherence to it in all points alike; among others, the 
compulsory marriage of a brother with his deceased brother’s 
widow.” If then, submission to the prohibitions of the Levitical 
law in this matter be so very absurd, on what are we to found any 
restrictions on marriage? If the Archbishop of Dublin holds the 
Levitical prohibitions to be of no obligation on Christians, may 
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we be permitted to ask where he is to stop in his concessions ? 
Would he concede to brothers freedom to marry their sisters ? 
or to uncles permission to marry their nieces? Or would he per- 
mit a man to marry his father’s wife? The Bishop of Llandaff 
also appears not disinclined to grant relaxations even beyond 
what Mr. Wortley asks for ; though he does not express himself 
very distinctly. But seriously we would ask of those who advo- 
cate the subversion of the Table of Prohibited Degrees, and the 
reversal of the judgments of the Church of England, what ground 
they can possibly take in order to prevent the marriage of uncles 
and nieces, brothers and sisters. If there are no prohibitions of 
such connexions in the Word of God now binding on Christians 
—if all restrictions are merely created by human law, then it will 
be absolutely impossible to maintain them against pressing de- 
mands for the removal of all restraints on the liberty of indi- 
viduals, and against the lax and immoral practice of the Church 
of Rome, and of those bodies on the Continent which are nomi- 
nally connected with the Reformation. If we take our stand on 
the principle of the Church of Ingland, that marriages within the 
prohibited degrees are forbidden by the Word of God, our posi- 
tion is clear, firm, and consistent ; but if we once permit our- 
selves to descend from this ground of our own Church to argue the 
question on grounds of expediency, policy, domestic advantage, or 
abstract morality alone, we forsake the only position from which 
we can protect the country and the Church from the pollution of 
sanctioning a number of connexions which every Christian would 
now look upon with abhorrence. Can those who argue from the 
law of nature alone maintain their ground successfully against a 
demand for liberty to marry several wives? ‘There are instances 
in Scripture of men marrying their wives’ sisters during the life- 
time of their wives; many instances of polygamy; many of con- 
cubinage combined with polygamy; others of marriages between 
brothers and sisters, fathers-in-law and daughters-in-law, uncles 
and nieces, and other connexions of the same kind ; which will at 
once prove, that connexions of almost any kind are reconcilable 
with men’s feelings and sense of right and wrong. 

We have hitherto been considering the bearing of Mr. Wortley’s, 
or any similar Bill on the interests of the Church of England and 
on general morality. We have been writing for and to the mem- 
bers of the Church of England exclusively, because the question 
affects them almost entirely. ‘To other religious communions it 
is a’matter of comparatively trifling importance. But we must 
now proceed briefly to state the grounds on which we believé 
that the Church of England is perfectly right in her repeated 
declarations on this subject, And here we cannot do better 
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than avail ourselves of Mr. Bennett’s clear and cogent reasoning 
in the excellent pamphlet which we have mentioned at the head 
of these pages. 


“The passage of Scripture, upon which the Table of Degrees is 
chiefly based, is the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. 

“If. Here the first question which meets us is, whether the precepts 
contained in this chapter are binding on Christians; in other words, 
whether they belong to the moral law, or only to the ceremonial or 
political law of the Jews’. 

‘‘(1.) To determine this question, first, let my readers refer to the 
passage itself. It will be obvious to any one who reads it, that the 
whole chapter is in contrast with heathen practices ;—those of Egypt 
and Canaan. God relates * in the beginning of it that there were certain 
‘doings’ of the land of Egypt, which the Israelites had just left, and of 
the land of Canaan, whither they were going, after which they should 
not do: ‘ After thezr doings shall ye not do; neither shall ye walk in 
their ordinances :’ but ‘ ye shall do my judgments, and keep mine ordi- 
nances, ‘and my statutes,’ ‘ which if a man do, he shall live in them: 
I am the Lord.’ After this preamble (so to speak), the Divine law on 
the subject follows, forming the main body of the chapter, to which is 
appended the solemn admonition, ‘ Defile not ye yourselves in any of 
these things: for in all these things the nations are defiled which I cast 
out before you*.’ Now, if the practices forbidden in these precepts 
were accounted sins when done by the heathen, and drew down God’s 
wrath on them, it is plain that the prohibitions belong to that law which 
is binding on all nations, 2. e. the moral, and not the ceremonial or 
judicial laws, which were intended for the Jews alone. 

‘“¢(2.) Another argument may be drawn from the words which God 
here uses to denote the nature of the sins forbidden. They are called 
(and the words are emphatically repeated in successive verses) ‘ defile- 
ments, and ‘ abominations ;’ and they are spoken of as defiling the land 
in which they were committed. Expressions so strong, and such as 
these, would not have been applied to the transgressions of merely 
ceremonial precepts. 

“*(3.) It may be noted, also, that these laws are given separately 
from the judicial laws on the same subject. In Levit. xviii. these 
things are laid down simply as things not lo bedone. What related to the 
judicial law of the Jewish people, seems to be recorded in another place, 
(viz. in the twentieth chapter’,) where the same degrees are mentioned 
again, with special penalties annexed to intermarriage within them. 

‘“*(4.) Again: let those who contend that the law of marriage, which 
God has given in Scripture, belongs only to the ceremonial or political 
law, say in what light they regard the sacred ordinance of marriage 
itself. Are they prepared to consider this as a merely civil or cere- 
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monial institution? If not, let them beware of relaxing on this plea 
the restrictions with which God has fenced it round, lest they insensibly 
lower their own and other men’s views of the holiness of the state of 
matrimony itself. 

“© (5.) I may add further, that it would be contrary to the analogy of 
all the other dealings of God with men on this subject to suppose that 
more licence is given to Christians than was to the Jews. The constant 
course of God’s dealings, from the beginning of the world, has been 
gradually to increase the restrictions on marriage, and so to draw the 
bond closer, and render the union more holy in the eyes of men, by the 
fences placed around it. The Creator made it necessary, in the first 
generation after Adam, that brothers should marry their sisters. Abra- 
ham, for whatever cause, was permitted to marry his niece, if not his 
half-sister. Jacob married two sisters at once; Jochabed, the mother 
of Moses and Aaron, was aunt to her husband. By the law which 
God gave to Moses, the licence formerly permitted in these and other 
instances was abridged. But polygamy was still practised, of which 
David and Solomon afford sufficient examples ; and divorces ‘ for every 
cause ’ were yet allowed to the Jews by the law itself, ‘ for the hardness 
of their hearts®;’ but by the Gospel of Christ the licence in these 
respects was restrained. Polygamy became unlawful for Christians, 
and divorce was restricted to the cause of fornication alone. It would 
appear, therefore, to have been the uniform tenor of God’s dealings with 
men, under each successive dispensation, to lay increased restrictions on 
the licence of marriage. And as the Christian Church was intended to 
be the home of a higher degree of purity than found shelter either in 
the Jewish or Patriarchal Church, it would be contrary to all the revealed 
designs of God to suppose that what was forbidden to the Jews in these 
respects is allowed to Christians. So strongly did the Church, in the 
early ages of Christianity feel the force of this, that they, we know, 
did, whether wisely or not, increase the restrictions on marriage amongst 
themselves to a much wider extent even than the law of God in Scrip- 
ture obliged them. 

“*(6.) Lastly, these laws were considered, as weil by the ancient 
Jewish authorities, as by the general consent of the Christian Church, 
to be not confined to the Jews alone, but to be intended for heathens 
and Christians also ’.” 

“It is hoped that enough has now been said to establish beyond a 
doubt, that the prohibitions in the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus are 
binding on mankind universally as part of the moral law of God.” 


These arguments are substantially the same which were em- 
ployed by Cranmer and the other English Reformers, in the six- 
teenth century, against the advocates of Romish laxity. ‘The 
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first principle on which the doctrine of the English Church on this 
point depends, viz., that the Levitical prohibitions of marriage are 
binding on Christians, has thus been satisfactorily established. 
The next point which we have to prove, is, that all the prohi- 
bited degrees contained in our Table are prohibited by the 
eighteenth chapter of Leviticus. Mr. Bennett proceeds thus :— 


‘The sixth verse, which stands at the head of God’s statutes on this 
matter, at once enunciates the principle on which all these prohibitions 
rest, and declares the law, of which the following verses contain par- 
ticular instances :—‘ None of you shall approach to any that is near of 
kin to him ;’ ‘I am the Lord.’ 

** Here, then, we find a law, expressed in general terms, which directly 
forbids any who are ‘near of kin’ to marry together. Our question, 
therefore, is now brought to this,—What is meant by that ‘ nearness of 
kin’ here spoken of? and how far does it extend? If it can be shown 
that ‘ nearness of kin,’ according to the intention of this law of God, 
includes every degree of relationship set forth in the table, then it must 
be admitted that this law obliges persons so related together in every 
case, ‘not to approach’ each other; in other words, ‘ that whosoever are 
related within these degrees are forbidden in Scripture’ ‘to marry 
together.’ 

*“(1.) Now, first, it will not be disputed that the ‘ nearness of kin,’ 
which is the foundation of these prohibitions, must be supposed to reach 
through all those cases enumerated in the following verses*; and as we 
find amongst these, the instances of a son’s wife, a brother’s wife, a 
father’s brother’s wife, and a wife’s daughter and granddaughter, it is 
evident that the ‘ nearness of kin’ here spoken of must be taken to in- 
clude cases of affinity as well as of consanguinity ; and of these, some 
that are quite as remote in degree as any instances of consanguinity to 
which it is extended. 

“*(2.) Secondly, it cannot be denied that there are some degrees of 
nearness of kin, not expressly mentioned in these verses, within which 
it is impossible to suppose that marriage was intended to be permitted, 
e. g. a grandmother and a daughter. The principle, then, will not hold 
good in this case, that whatever is not specifically forbidden is permitted. 
It is necessary to think that some more instances are comprehended 
under the general prohibition in ver. 6, besides those enumerated in the 
following verses.” 

+ * # # * 

**(3.) But how, then, are we to know the eztent of the application here 
contended for? How must we ascertain what those other instances are 
which are prohibited by virtue of verse 6, and yet are not expressed in 
the following verses? It is necessary and easy to suppose that a 
daughter and a grandmother are included,—but what others? One 
simple rule of interpretation will remove every difficulty. Whatever 
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instances are exactly equal, or parallel, to those mentioned in the chapter, 


are to be esteemed as falling under the same prohibition. 
# # # * 


* * 


‘We have, then, arrived at this result, that the ‘nearness of kin’ 
which, according to the intention of God’s law, is a bar to marriage, in- 
cludes not only whatever is found specifically mentioned in the following 
verses of the same chapter, but whatever is equal or parallel to the in- 
stances therein given. 

**(4,) It only remains to be said, that every degree expressed in the 
table is included under one or other of these two classes. There is not 
one degree prohibited in our laws at present which is not either explicitly 
mentioned in the eighteenth of Leviticus, or exactly equal to one that is 
there mentioned. The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, that the rela- 
tionship existing in each of these degrees is within the meaning of that 
‘nearness of kin’ which, according to God’s law in Leviticus xviii. 6, is 
a bar to marriage. 

**(5.) It seems scarcely necessary to say more—this rule of parity of 
reason, or of relationship, on which the Church of England has pro- 
ceeded in interpreting this chapter, and in constructing her Table of De- 
grees upon it, is almost self-evident. Without it no consistent inter- 
pretation of these laws can be arrived at. For no reason can be given 
why marriage with a father’s brother’s wife should be forbidden °, which 
does not apply equally to a mother’s brother’s wife, which is not men- 
tioned. No ground can be alleged for the exclusion of those instances 
of daughter and grandmother (some of the nearest degrees of consan- 
guinity) to which I have before referred. Nor can any principle be dis- 
covered on which some degrees of affinity are omitted, which are nearer 
than others that are specifically mentioned, e. g. a wife’s sister, which is 
as near as a brother’s wife, or a wife’s granddaughter, and nearer than a 
father’s brother’s wife. On the other hand, if this rule be adopted, all 
inconsistency is atan end. We learn to regard the chapter as forbidding 
all nearness of kin, and illustrating its meaning by some particular in- 
stances, The rule itself is found in its application to involve no more 
than two recognised principles of God’s word, which are attested both 
by the general tenor and express declarations of Holy Scripture :—1st, 
That man and wife are, by God’s ordinance, made ‘ one flesh ;’ whence 
it follows, that whoever is related to one by consanguinity, is to be ae- 
counted as related in the same degree to the other by affinity : and 2nd, 
That purity and incest are the same in both sexes’; whence it follows, 
that whatever prohibitions are made to a man in these laws, are to be 
understood as extending to a woman in the like case, and vice versa, 
And the Table of Degrees, which is constructed on the eighteenth of 
Leviticus, interpreted by this rule, is seen to contain a reasonable and 
perfectly consistent law, all the parts of which are in harmony with each 
other, and rest on one intelligible principle, viz. that the ‘ nearness of 
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kin’ (which, in the intention of God’s word, is a bar to a lawful marriage) 
extends to every case within the third degree.” 


We now come to the particular degree of affinity which is 
the subject of legislation in Mr. Wortley’s Bill—we mean, the 
affinity between a man and his deceased wife’s sister. That this 
degree is not expressly mentioned in the prohibited degrees in 
the eighteenth of Leviticus, is conceded, but it must be intended to 
be included in other parallel prohibitions, or else it may be held 
that a man may marry his grandmother, or his niece, for those 
degrees are not expressly mentioned. 

As Mr. Bennett argues :— 


** T appeal, first, to the general law laid down with so much solemnity 
in the 6th verse of Leviticus xviii, The prohibition there is direct and 
peremptory: ‘ None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin:’ 
‘I am the Lord.’ Is, then, a wife’s sister amongst those that are ‘near 
of kin’ to a man, or not? If she is, marriage with her is here forbidden, 
not simply by way of inference, but in express terms. 

‘“‘(1.) Now, before I have recourse to that rule of interpretation 
which I have already laid down for ascertaining what degrees are 
included in the nearness of kin here spoken of, I am anxious to call 
attention to the literal force of the scriptural expression. The best 
Hebrew scholars? tell us that it is in the original, literally, ‘ None of 
you shall approach to the flesh of his flesh,’ which, they say, is rightly 
translated in our language, ‘ any that is near of kin.” Do we want to 
know, then, whether this expression applies to a man’s wife’s relations 
in the same degree as to his own? Let Holy Scripture interpret for us 
the meaning of its own words. It is usually allowed to be a good 
method to compare one passage with another. Let us use this method 
in the case before us. We find it declared elsewhere, in more places 
than one, of husband and wife, that ‘ they twain shall be one flesh ;’ and 
again, that the wife is ‘ bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh®.’ ‘This 
is, in fact, the constant language of Scripture, in reference to the union 
formed between those whom God has joined together by the Divine 
institution of marriage. Now here we have the very same words used, 
‘flesh of his flesh,’ * one flesh.’ It seems not possible, therefore, to 
doubt that the ‘nearness of kin’ spoken of in this prohibition extends 
equally to those who are ‘near’ by the bond of marriage, as to those 
who are near by the bond of blood. And St. Basil’s reasoning again 
seems irrefragable: ‘ This prohibition,’ he says, ‘ includes this kind of 
‘nearness’ also; for what can be ‘ nearer’ to a man than his own wife ; 
or rather than his own ‘ flesh?’ So then, through the wife, her sister 
comes to be ‘ near of kin’ to the husband. For as he is not to take the 
‘mother’ of his wife, nor the ‘ daughter*’ of his wife, because neither 
can he take his own mother, nor his own daughter; so neither may he 
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take the ‘sister’ of his wife, any more than he may take his own 
‘sister.’ It does appear, therefore, sufficiently clear, that this expres- 
sion, interpreted by its use in similar passages of Scripture, reaches to 
these degrees of affinity: and thatas none would deny that a man’s own 
sister, and daughter, and mother are within the ‘ nearness of kin’ there 
intended :—as, moreover, the wife’s molher and daughter are found 
amongst the degrees specifically prohibited ;—so the sister also of her 
who is made ‘one flesh’ with him, must be esteemed as falling within 
the meaning of the same expression. 

**(2,) But let us next apply to this instance the rule which has been 
before shown to be necessary, in order to a right understanding of this 
chapter. We acknowledge that the sister of a deceased wife is not 
expressly enumerated amongst those with whom a man is forbidden to 
marry ; but our position is, that there is one instance mentioned so 
exactly parallel to it, that the ‘nearness of kin’ which is prohibited in 
one, cannot but be held to exist in the other also. In verse 16, a man 
is forbidden to marry his ‘ brother’s wife ;’ or, in other words, a woman 
is there forbidden to marry her ‘ husband’s brother ;’ which is so exactly 
parallel to the case of a man marrying his ‘ wife’s sister,’ that it must be 
a very subtle refinement indeed which would establish any distinction 
between them. We should rather accept Bishop Jewell’s judgment : 
‘When God commands me, | shall not marry my brother’s wife, it 
follows directly by the same, that He forbids me to marry my wife’s 
sister; for between one man and two sisters, and one woman and two 
brothers, is like analogy.’”’ 


The general principle and its mode of application have been 
very clearly stated in the above passages. We apprehend that 
the Scriptural argument is sufficiently clear to justify the conduct 
of the Church of England for the last three centuries in her oppo- 
sition to Romish laxity. If the prohibited degrees in Leviticus 
are not acknowledged as our guides,—if the awful denunciations 
of God against those who transgress them may be set aside, and 
disregarded by Christians, notwithstanding the practice of the 
universal Christian Church from the very beginning till shortly 
before the Reformation, when in the most corrupt ages the popes 
claimed the right of dispensing with al/ laws, both Divine and 
human—if this be so there is nothing to oppose an effectual 
barrier to the impulses of human passions. ‘The Council of Trent 
indeed denounces anathemas against us for asserting that the 
Levitical prohibited degrees cannot be dispensed with by the 
pope; but as we have for two centuries and a half been borne up 
by the clear and express language of the Word of God in oppo- 
sition to so wicked a claim, so we trust and hope that the Church 
of England is not now to recede from her recorded principles, and 
to yield to any enactment which embodies, as Mr. Wortley’s Bill 
does, the principles of Romish error. 

VOL. XI.—NO, XXI.—MARCH, 1849. N 
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We have no case to establish. We stand on the ground of 
prescription. We seek no change in the principles or the enact- 
ments of the law. We have nothing to prove or to gain. The 
Church is assailed: its principles are denied: its discipline is 
sought to be subverted : its clergy and laity are invited to rebel 
against her established maxims. But the burden of proof rests 
with our antagonists. It is for them to demonstrate that the 
Church has been in error for three centuries. 

We appeal to members of the Church of England whether the 
uniform teaching of their Church is not sufficiently authorized by 
Holy Scripture : if it be so—if it be not plainly and distinctly un- 
scriptural, it is surely our duty to oppose by all means in our 
power, the infliction of so great a disgrace and so great an injury 
on that Church. 

Various arguments have been got up against the Table of Pro- 
hibited Degrees. Nothing else could have been expected. There 
is not a point in Christian doctrine against which plausible objec- 
tions may not be raised. The Socinians can make out a plausible 
case by quoting detached texts against the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The Dissenters can make out a plausible case 
against the temporal establishment of the Church by quoting 
detached texts. The Presbyterian can quote Scripture, and raise 
difficulties against Episcopacy. And so, also, can the paid 
advocates for the subversion of the law of God on marriage make 
out a case by quoting detached texts. We can only say, that, if 
difficulties of this kind are to be attended to, and to induce us to 
doubt or to subvert these principles of the Church which have 
stood the test of eighteen centuries, we ought, in consistency, to 
doubt, or to reject, the Athanasian or the Nicene Creed. 

The advocates of this Bill argue that God enjoined the marriage 
of a brother to his deceased brother’s wife, when no children had 
been left ; and hence they infer that marriages in such degrees of 
affinity, may be dispensed with. Certainly they may be—but By 
Gop atone. The command of God changes the character of 
actions. His will was sufficient to justify Abraham in the inten- 
tion to put his own son to death—to justify the children of Israel 
in slaying the Canaanites ; and Samuel in hewing Agag to pieces. 

So, again, the argument founded on the case mentioned by the 
Sadducees of a woman who had married seven brethren, and in 
which no censure was passed by our Lord on the woman, is of no 
force, because the dispensation or injunction given by God in this 
case of course excepted the Jewish woman from all blame. 

The Archbishop of Dublin has argued, that if we admit the 
Levitical prohibitions of marriage, we must also take the above 
Levitical injunction along with it. But there isa great difference 
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between the cases. The Levitical prohibitions are accompanied 
by most dreadful denunciations of God against those who violate 
them, and they are placed on the same level as idolatry. But 
marriage with a deceased brother’s wife is merely a positive 
institution of the law: it is not fenced in by any of those for- 
midable denunciations which prove the moral character of the 
prohibitory code. It is grounded on a reason peculiar to the old 
dispensation, and to the Jews—*“ that his name be not put out of 
Israel” (Deut. xxv. 6). The only penalty is, that the person 
who refuses to do so is to be publicly insulted by his sister-in-law, 
and that an opprobrious name is to be given by the Israelites to 
his house. Such a law as this is palpably of no moral character ; 
and to draw a comparison between it and the prohibitions in the 
Levitical law is simply absurd. 

The only remaining argument against the principles of the 
Church of England on this point, is taken from the passage in 
Leviticus xviii. 18, in which it is said, ‘* Neither shalt thou take a 
wife to her sistér to vex her,” &c., ‘‘ beside the other in her life- 
time.” And it is contended that here the restriction is limited 
entirely to the lifetime of. the sister, and that therefore it must 
be lawful to marry afterwards. The reply to this is, that the text 
in question evidently is intended to forbid specially a kind of 
polygamy which the Jews had practised after the example of 
Jacob. It was directed specifically against this evil; and we have 
no right to draw inferences from it, for the purpose of authorizing 
what is forbidden elsewhere. Mr. Bennett observes in reply to 
this objection :— 

‘The answer to this argument is as old as the time of St. Basil: ‘If 
such an interpretation,’ he says, ‘ be admitted, he who wills may take 
the sister even during the wife’s lifetime, for the same sophism will fit 
this case also. For it is written, he may say, ‘Thou shalt not take a 
wife to her sister to vex her.’ So, then, there is no prohibition against 
taking her, when there is nothing ‘ vexing’ in it. Whereupon he, who 
is pleading for his passion, will decide that the temper of the sisters is 
such that there is not any danger of ‘vexing.’ The reason, then, being 
done away for which he was prohibited from living with both at once, 
what is then to prevent his taking both sisters together? ‘This is not 
written, we allow; but no more is the permission contended for in the 
other case expressed’.’ The two arguments are exactly parallel, and 
are about as conclusive as this, ‘The raven returned not again to the 
ark until the waters were dried up from the earth,’ therefore it returned 
after the waters were dried up; or, ‘ Michal the daughter of Saul had 
no child unto the day of her death®,’ therefore she had a child after her 
death.” 
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These are the arguments on which the advocates of the Bill 
rest their cause. Are they sufficient to induce the members of 
the Church of England to condemn their own Church by supporting 
that Bill? The Bill is, we repeat it again and again, A CENSURE 
‘ON THE Cuurcy or Encianp. It isa Bill to establish the truth 
of the Roman Catholic view of the question in opposition to that 
of the Church of England—to that of Cranmer, Jewell, and the 
Reformers—of the Convocations in the reign of Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, James J.—of the authors of the Reformatio Legum in 
the time of Edward VI.—of all theologians and casuists of our 
Church from the time of Henry VIII. to the present day. 

The Report of the Commissioners on the Marriage Laws has 
been ably dissected by Mr. Beresford Hope, who has shown its 
excessive partiality and one-sidedness, and has left it without a 
fragment of authority. The voice of the Church is, we may say, 
all but unanimous on the subject, as is proved by the number of 
publications which are appearing, and the petitions which are 
pouring into Parliament. It is, we conceive, absolutely impossible, 
that so unjustifiable a measure, one so injurious to public morality 
in all its tendencies, one so insulting to the Church of England, 
and one so destructive of the character, the peace, the influence 
of that Church, can pass through the legislature. We would 
infinitely sooner have seen Mr. Trelawny’s motion for the abolition 
of the Church-rates carried, than this abominable Bill for legalizing 
incest, and making the Church of England give her sanction, 
directly or indirectly, to what she believes, and has repeatedly 
declared to be, “‘ contrary to the Scriptures,” and “ prohibited by 
the law of God.” 

We say confidently, that the Church of England has not been 
convicted of error in her belief on this point ; and therefore we hold 
it to be the duty of all her members to take every means in their 
power for defeating any attempt like that which is now being made. 
Let every deanery—let every parish, send in their petitions and 
their remonstrances against so great an outrage to their Church. 
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1.—* Thou shalt not bear false Witness against thy Neighbour :” A 
Letter to the Editor of the English Review. From Jurtus 
Cuartes Harr, W.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. With a Letter 
Jrom Mr. Maurice to the Author. London: J. W. Parker. 


WE have perused this publication with considerable attention. 
It will be remembered that in our Jast number notice was drawn 
to certain tendencies in the present day towards the subversion of 
faith ; andin connexion with, and exemplification of the dangers we 
were referring to, we were obliged to quote pretty copiously from 
a work which the Author of this Letter had recently edited, and 
to comment with severity on the sentiments advanced in that 
work, and on its editor. The pamphlet before us professes to be 
a reply to our strictures. 

It is a most painful part of the reviewer's duty to point out 
offences against Christianity on the part of those who are its 
appointed teachers ; but it becomes indispensably necessary to do 
so, when we conceive that the foundations of all Christian belief 
are, even unconsciously, shaken by writers whose names carry 
any weight with the public. The merits which a writer may pos- 
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sess in other respects, his correctness of view on this or that 
matter of detail, on this or that particular Christian doctrine, 
is not to protect him from just and severe criticism, when 
his principles or teaching leads directly or indirectly to the sub- 
version of the Christian faith. 

Of course, when persons holding office in a Christian Church 
render themselves liable to such strictures as we have felt it a 
matter of duty to make on Sterling’s Remains and its editor, 
it cannot be a matter of surprise, that such persons, more espe- 
cially if they have assumed the office of leaders of public opinion, 
should writhe under the castigation which they have received, 
and should endeavour to represent themselves as unjustly and 
cruelly treated. The publication before us exhibits, accordingly, 
very slight traces of the philosophical temper. Its author is 
evidently at least no follower of the Stoic philosophy. Its tone of 
impassioned declamation would be almost comic were it on less 
grave topics. As a vocabulary of invective, it is really curious. 
We must frankly and unreservedly concede to the author the 
possession of very considerable attainments in this respect, as in 
so many others. 

But, seriously speaking, how is the subject matter of our 
remarks affected by comparing us to “‘ Iago,” or to the ‘ father 
of lies ;” or speaking of our article as ‘“ shuffling,” ‘‘ malignant,” 
“false,” ‘‘mean,” ‘“‘insolent,” ‘‘cribbed and cabined by party 
spirit ;” or by asking how we “ dare” to speak as we have done? 
The imputation of ignorance (without any proof of the correct- 
ness of the imputation) and of personal enmity in our criticisms, 
was a matter of course. ‘he former is Mr. Hare’s usual mode 
of dealing with those who hold different opinions from himself ; 
and the latter is so common an artifice to distract attention, and 
to create feelings of sympathy, that we cannot in the least wonder 
at the author’s resort to these expedients. We have no personal 
enmity whatever against any one of the writers referred to in our 
article; but we have read some of their productions with alarm 
and indignation at their principles and aims, and not without 
surprise at their arrogance and intolerance; and we shall not 
hesitate to direct attention to them whenever we deem it needful. 

With these explanatory remarks, we shall put aside the per- 
sonalities of the pamphlet, and proceed to consider its bearing on 
the grave and important subject of our article. 

As far as we have been enabled to see, the publication before 
us substantiates the correctness of our statements in all material 
points, and proves that we were no mere alarmists in calling 
attention to what we conceived to be the dangerous character of 
Sterling’s works, and to the conduct of Archdeacon Hare as 
editor of those works. It appears from this pamphlet, that Mr. 
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Hare was himself fully aware of the scandal which was likely to 
result from his publication. He tells us that he “ did not under- 
take it without counting the cost, nor without much hesitation 
and reluctance ;” and that “‘no other work he ever engaged in, 
caused him a hundredth part of the painful anxiety.” He dreaded, 
lest he should be the instrument of holding up Sterling “ to severe 
reproach and condemnation ;” lest ‘‘ the vultures or other obscene 
birds that infest our Religious Journals,” should “ mangle” his 
Remains. And, though last, not least, ‘‘ he could not but foresee 
the likelihood that he himself might incur blame, and might give 
offence to many pious persons, which his office rendered it a 
special obligation to avoid.” At the close of the pamphlet, too, 
we learn that these anticipations have been, unfortunately for its 
author, realized. He would have left our remarks unrefuted, ‘if 
they had stood alone ;” ‘“ but there was a good deal of censure on 
my conduct in publishing the Life of my friend, Sterling; and 
being aware that divers good persons, not knowing the circum- 
stances which led me to undertake that work, have been grieved 
by my having done so, I deemed it right to make the foregoing 
statement, which I alone could make,” &c. 

The whole of this proves distinctly, that the publication of 
Sterling’s Remains was no mere act of thoughtless or blind 
partiality to a friend, which might have afforded some feeble 
excuse for the course adopted by the editor; but that he dis- 
tinctly foresaw the scandal which the publication of rationalistic 
sentiments under his auspices would cause; and we must there- 
fore say, that if Mr. Hare has been involved in a position of a 
very disagreeable kind, in consequence of his own deliberate act, 
he has no one but himself to blame. We know, of course, that 
this consciousness is not calculated to put a man in the best 
humour with himself or with others, and therefore we can make 
considerable allowance for the very angry and abusive tone of the 
pamphlet before us. 

But let us revert for a moment to the reasons which this writer 
assigns for undertaking to usher into public the infidel opinions 
of his friend, with the certainty of ‘ giving offence to many pious 
persons.” He was of opinion that the Life of Sterling might be 
so represented, as to be a useful lesson and warning to ‘ the 
many young men of our age” who are ‘entangled in similar 
difficulties.” But this alone would not, it seems, have deter- 
mined him to encounter the dangers which he foresaw. At 
length, however, as he tells us, ‘‘ the power of choice was 
scarcely left to me. For the alternative presented to me was, 
that I should execute the work, or else that it would be executed 
by another.” 

Now on this excuse, we must be permitted to offer a few 
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remarks, because it appears to us to involve a most unsound and 
mischievous principle. That principle is, that if a work, in itself 
exceptionable and dangerous, is likely to be executed by the 
enemies of Religion, the friends of Religion must anticipate them, 
by undertaking it themselves, and making the best they can of 
it. If, for instance, men suppose that German Infidelity is likely 
to gain attention—that there is a craving in some minds for such 
unwholesome diet, we are to lay ourselves out to gratify that 
longing as far as possible, by exhorting every one to study Ger- 
man theology, and by directing particular attention to those 
authors who are less unsound than others, We are to translate 
and to applaud works in which the most grave errors exist, be- 
cause they are /ess unchristian than other works. We are to lay 
poison before the public with an antidote (which we cannot 
compel them to take) ; because others may perhaps lay it before 
them without an antidote. We are to give the weight of our 
stations and names to the dissemination of bad principles, be- 
cause others may put forward worse, if we do not do so. Now 
we admit that this mode of proceeding is strictly accordant with 
the tortuous, vacillating, unprincipled policy of this world. We 
recognise it as a form of that wretched spirit of the Age, which 
regards all firmness and stability of principle as bigotry, and 
which, without any fixed principle of its own, is willing to make 
concessions to an aggressive principle of error, under the pre- 
tence, or in the hope of propitiating a foe which cannot be 
propitiated. Weak men, or interested men, seek to gain popular 
applause by sailing with the current of the times wherever it is 
setting ; and they delude themselves in the vain hope that they 
can guide the torrent; whereas they are only adding their own 
momentum, whatever it may be, to its forces. vil principles 
have gained a great advantage, when they have formed any kind 
of alliances with names of respectability. It adds tenfold to their 
power and their mischief. We have seen many fearful exempli- 
fications of the truth of this. 

Mr. Hare is a decided advocate of this false principle: it runs 
through the whole of his defence of those who are endeavouring 
to promote the study of infidel and heretical writings in England. 
But on this point we shall speak hereafter. 

He justifies on this ground, as we have seen, his publication of 
the Life and Remains of Sterling. But he goes on to add, as 
another motive, that ‘if such a monument was to be erected to 
Sterling,” he was the person whom Sterling could have “ wisht*” 
to erect it. We confess that we cannot see the weight of any 
such argument, when it is remembered that the real question was, 
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whether scandal should be given to religious persons, and mis- 
chief in many ways done by the publication. ‘The mere wish of 
Sterling himself (and that, too, an imaginary wish), was, we 
think, but a weak excuse for Mr. Hare’s proceeding. Nor do we 
perceive that the only remaining reason which he assigns for his 
publication improves the case in any way. It was desirable, it 
seems, in his opinion, that he should describe Sterling’s brief 
career as a Clergyman; for, ‘if the picture of his ministerial life 
had been left out, the whole would have been sadly distorted, and 
would have assumed a much greater similarity to that of Blanco 
White, with which the Reviewer compares it.” 

So that the state of the case appears to be this. The publica- 
tion of the Life and Remains was calculated to shock the religious 
principles and feelings of pious persons, and, perhaps, to excite 
doubts in some quarters; but Mr. Hare was justified in doing 
this, because he could show that Sterling had been a good and 
active Parish Priest. He could prove that this man who denied 
the Inspiration of the Bible, was an admirable man—quite a 
model Priest! Does Mr. Hare imagine that ¢iis was the way 
to diminish the uneasiness which religious persons might feel at 
the Rationalistic sentiments of Sterling, or to neutralize its evil 
tendency? In our view it only does harm, and increases the 
danger of infection from evil principles, when men are able to 
allege that those who hold them are endued with the most 
attractive virtues and the highest abilities. Honesty, of course, 
obliges us to allow such things when they are true; but they are, 
in the eyes of most men, recommendations to any doctrine with 
which they are connected. We are persuaded (and in this 
opinion we shall be joined by all men of sound judgment), that 
any evil or danger to Religion which may arise from the publica- 
tion of Sterling’s Life, is enhanced by the glowing colours with 
which Mr. Hare endeavours to invest its subject, and that a Life 
penned by another Editor, in which the element of Christianity 
which exists in Mr. Hare’s portraiture had been omitted, would 
have been less mischievous. No one fears the effect of Blanco 
White’s Life: it is simply shocking to Christian feeling: it is 
wholly unrelieved by any attractive features. As we have ob- 
served elsewhere, the open avowal of Rationalism, or Infidelity, 
or gross error of any kind in this day, is a circumstance which 
overthrows all influence. Compare the influence which Mr. New- 
man’s, or Mr. Ward’s, or Mr. Oakley’s writings have now, with 
what they had while these writers were professedly members of 
the Church of England, and the case will be clear. 

How far Mr. Hare’s excuses for the part he has taken in pub- 
lishing the infidel sentiments of Sterling will be deemed satisfac- 
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tory to the pious and religious persons of whom he speaks, we can. 
scarcely conjecture ; but we must be permitted to say, that they 
appear to us very weak and insufficient. 

We now proceed to another important branch of the subject— 
we refer to the systematic and persevering attempts made by 
certain persons to lead the public mind to a taste for German 
writers on Theological subjects, who may be pronounced, as a 
body, unsound and heretical. We spoke generally, not merely in 
reference to Mr. Hare, when we spoke of their ‘‘ fostering that 
taste” which is now being gratified by translations from German 
Infidels. That writer, with some ingenuity, endeavours to clear 
himself from any such imputation by informing us, that the first 
work in which he openly spoke concerning the merits of German 
Theology, and attempted formally to promote its study, was pub- 
lished only in 1846; and therefore, that it is quite impossible that 
his writings can have created the taste for such studies. But we 
must distinctly assert that we did not impute the origin of this 
taste to him, or to his writings; we attributed it rather to his co- 
adjutors, Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Carlyle; but most assuredly he 
has been, and is “‘ fostering” and encouraging that taste. What 
may have been his private exertions in promoting the study of 
German Theology, we have no means of knowing; but we find 
him admitting in the pamphlet before us, that he is ‘‘ ashamed” 
that he has allowed “so long a period of his life to pass away,” 
without taking up the public defence of what is sound and good 
in German Theology, to which he ‘“ owes so much.” We find 
him, as we might have expected from so ardent a disciple of 
Coleridge, a student of German Theology for “ thirty years,” 
and referring to it in his earlier writings, as he himself admits. 
And we find his friends and pupils all students of it likewise. 
He will not deny that a taste may be fostered and promoted as 
much by example and conversation as by writings; and really it 
is rather too much for him to endeavour to throw off from 
himself and his connexion the imputation of fostering a taste 
for German Theology, which is a matter of notoriety, and which, 
we shall presently see, he affirms to be in itself desirable and 
advantageous. 

The truth is, that this writer is so much bent on exculpating 
himself and his friends on this point, that he unconsciously takes 
very inconsistent positions. We have seen that he denies that his 
writings can have had any thing to do with fostering a taste for 
German Theology, from which we might infer that he did not feel 
any wish to promote that object. And the same inference is clearly 
deducible from the line of argument which he subsequently 
adopts (pp. 45, 46); where, in defence of his friend Mr. Maurice, 
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he quotes that writer’s assertion, that “the Jerusalem bishopric 
will not bring us into contact, either with that which is most 
feeble in the Pietistic, or that which is most dangerous in the 
Rationalizing side of German life. That contact exists already ; 
the commerce is establisht ; the sea has failed to be an effectual 
cordon sanitaire; all our devices will assuredly fail also. The 
question is, how the intercourse may be turned to profit and not 
to evil.” After which he goes on to argue “that Mr. Maurice is 
not speaking (in a subsequent passage) of the introduction of 
German Theology, as desirable in itself, but as having been already 
accomplisht, and as inevitable.” He remarks that, “‘ the ratio- 
nalizing and infidel Theology of Germany has made its way into 
Kngland without Mr. Maurice’s aid and without mine. The 
question is, How is it to be resisted? How are we to draw good 
out of this evil? Faith, we know, through God’s help, can, 
out of all evil.” (p.47.) So that, it seems, this taste for German 
Theology which exists, is a thing which those writers have had no 
part in; they repudiate all connexion with it ; they look at it as 
having been productive of great evil; and their great object is to 
resist the evil which has arisen from it. All this is very fine, and 
might be very satisfactory if it stood alone; but in the sequel it 
turns out that, so far from being regarded as an evil, this taste for 
German Theology in general is regarded as a good—a thing in 
itself desirable ! 

The pamphlet in fact goes on to argue, that if any system of 
exclusion were adopted, religion would become extinct. ‘‘ The 
living faith of the nation wanes away when it is debarred from 
intercourse with all that has life init ;” and accordingly, in Romish 
countries, where the introduction of different doctrines is prevented 
by law, ‘“‘ every thing connected with religion becomes hollow, 
nominal, unreal.” In any such case men “find out, after a while, 
that they are dancing round a dry mummy of orthodoxy.” This 
line of argument goes to prove that religion would perish, if a 
free course were not given to discussion on all points of belief ; 
so that the taste for German Theology must be beneficial, and 
even essential. And further on the writer says, ‘‘ that German 
Theology may render us valuable service in the training of our 
divines ; we may in some measure infer, from what has already 
been effected in England by the influence of German Philology. 

. Of a similar kind, I feel confident, will be the result in 
Theology ; ; and that here, too, our peculiar English gift of choosing 
out and adopting what is practically good and useful, and rejecting 
what is excessive and extravagant and merely notional, will mani- 
fest itself very beneficially. Nay, we have already seen proof of 
this. The great superiority of Mr. Trench’s works to our 
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common English exegetical writings is evidently owing in great 
measure to his familiarity with the best German divines.” (p. 53.) 
He urges (we cannot help smiling at the comparison drawn), 
that, ‘‘at a time when we are abolishing all commercial restric- 
tions, it would indeed be a wild paradox if we were to enact a 
Bill of exclusion against the products of German thought ;” and 
he winds up his remarks by praying that “our Church and the 
Protestant Church of Germany may be drawn more and more 
closely together.” All this is perfectly in accordance with the 
position taken by Mr. Maurice, in the passage quoted in our 
article above referred to, in which he anticipates benefits of the 
most important nature from the introduction and study of German 
Theology. But then it is scarcely consistent with what had been 
previously urged: it gives a character of unreality to Mr. Hare’s 
attempt to free himself from the responsibility of having promoted 
this taste for German Theology. If he is anxious to evade the 
responsibility of having promoted studies which are introducing 
heresy and infidelity, he can scarcely plead that such a mode of 
proceeding is beneficial to the Church ; and if, on the other hand, 
it be desirable on the whole, it is not an evil; and these writers 
need not be ashamed to own their share in promoting it. But 
when men attempt to take both grounds at once, it seems that 
such a course indicates more of an anxiety to make out a case, 
than of any other nobler aim. 

There is one other topic of importance, on which the pamphlet 
before us confirms, in the fullest way, the view which we have 
taken. We refer to the general characteristics of the school of 
which its author is a member: we have described that school as 
consisting of men who are not connected by agreement in any 
positive doctrines or creed; but who range in their religious 
tenets from Orthodoxy of a certain kind, to Pantheism. We have 
included in that school such men as Coleridge, Carlyle, Hare, 
Bunsen, Maurice, Blanco White, Sterling, Arnold, and many 
others, who differed on many points, and perhaps held very 
few, if any, doctrines in common; and we have described the 
characteristic of that school as consisting in “the striving after 
intellectual liberty, a tendency to reject all which does not com- 
mend itself to the individual reason as right and true ; a tendency 
to resist authority, of whatever nature it may be, which interposes 
any restraint on the freedom of speculation. It is not so much 
any objective truth which thinkers of this class contend for, as 
liberty of thought in general. Their objection is not to particular 
doctrines, but to any supposed obligation on individuals to receive 
these doctrines.” Hence we find them all concurring in de- 
nouncing and sneering at orthodoxy as a bigotry or a shadow. 
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Mr. Hare talks sneeringly of “ telling the beads of an orthodox 
rosary,” in speaking of those who have no inclination for the 
speculative religionism which he would fain introduce. To such 
thinkers any person who firmly and stedfastly adheres to the great 
forms of Christian doctrine, which have come down to us hallowed 
by the consenting voice of the universal Christian Church, or of 
the particular Church of England, is pretty sure to be a person 
who dreads inquiry,—one who has no confidence in his faith’s 
power to stand the shock of rival opinions! He must feel 
‘“‘insecure” in his religion, if he is not prepared to throw down 
all barriers which may interfere between the settled faith of a 
nation, and a scene of tumultuous daring speculation (such as 
we see in Germany), which would subvert all that remains of 
morality and religion in the land. 

Now it appears, from the pamphlet before us, that we were 
substantially correct in describing the principles of this school as 
consisting simply in a struggle for absolute liberty of thought, 
unrestrained by any authority whatever. Mr. Maurice admits 
that all the persons whom we included in our remarks do, in a 
certain sense, stand on the same ground; they all ‘‘ did or do feel 
more or less strongly, that the popular English religious systems 
cannot last ;” that High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, Anglicans, 
Kvangelicals, &e., willsee the destruction of their religious tenets. 
And they all agree in declaring “‘ /iberty, liberty of conscience, 
heart, reason, spirit,— to be the great blessing of man.” 

And in the same tone, Mr. Hare admits that the various mem- 
bers of the school have a certain spirit in common, as far as he 
can judge, which fe describes as ‘‘a desire to seek truth and 
justice— (not mere “liberty,” as Mr. Maurice more correctly 
deseribes it)—in all things and above all things ;” a resolution 
not to ‘‘ sacrifice our reason and our conscience to empty forms 
and lifeless conventions ;” a feeling that ‘“ we cannot recognise any 
great value in @ belief, unless it be a living faith,” &c. So that, 
on the whole, we are sufficiently borne out in maintaining, that 
the general characteristic of this school of the ‘‘ Church of the 
Future,” is the assertion of unbounded liberty of speculation, even 
on the very first elements of religion; and a consequent enmity, 
more or less developed, to all existing forms of religion; an im- 
patience of all that lets or impedes them in the career of specu- 
lative reasoning. It is no objection to this, that some of these 
men praise the Creeds or the Articles ; all that can be said is that 
such individuals find in those forms a response to their present 
feelings and views; they concur with their subjective religion. 
But where this spirit is cherished, there can be no security for any 
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stability in faith ; for Creeds and Articles are checks on “ liberty” 
of speculation. No objective faith is really admitted; it is 
regarded as a lifeless orthodoxy. And, in fine, what is all this but 
the very spirit which has been dominant for more than half a 
century in Germany, and which has reduced that country, once 
the abode of faith, and the birth-place of the Reformation, to a 
howling wilderness ? 

Where is Christianity in Germany? Where, at least, is (not 
merely nominal and professing Christianity, without any real 
creed, but) any fixed and settled faith in the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, and in the first, vital, essential principles of Christianity—the 
doctrines of the Divinity and the Incarnation, and the Atonement 
as connected with them? We are grieved to say, that it isa 
matter of notoriety, that in Germany the Church of Rome is the 
only body which maintains these essential tenets; and that even 
she is deeply tainted by Neologian infidelities. Mr. Hare asserts 
that there “72s such a thing as German faith,” and that ‘a 
Christian substance” is not “ wholly wanting” to German Theo- 
logy; and we admit the truth of this in a certain sense, in 
individual instances; but we have yet to learn that there is such 
a thing as orthodox faith in Germany; we have yet to learn that 
there are any writers who are not tainted more or less by the 
horrible errors universally prevalent. Mr. Hare himself does not 
attempt to show that there are any such writers. He tries, 
indeed, to answer one charge against Olshausen, which we quoted 
from a contemporary journal; but our other charges he leaves 
unanswered. He does not attempt to defend Schliermacher, 
Luecke, Neander, Tittman, &c. He disclaims any intention of 
saying, ‘‘that any German divine of the present day is to be 
taken as an infallible guide ;” which, as a reply to us can only 
mean, that none of them are really orthodox. He does not 
allege any instance of a German divine who is wholly free from 
the errors of his country. He is not able to allege that they 
are safe guides, though he recommends them to students; and 
when we remember what the errors of German Neologianism are, 
when we reflect that they render Christianity a mere philosophy, 
and denude it of all that we mean, when we speak of a Revelation 
from God, we confess that we cannot find any excuse for persons 
holding office in a Christian Church, and yet persevering in 
patronizing and recommending a Theology, which is in all parts 
tainted with heresy and infidelity. 

Mr. Hare endeavours by all means to represent the question 
as a personal one between us and himself. We have felt it a 
duty to remonstrate strongly agamst the course which he and 
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other writers have been pursuing. But we have no personal 
feeling against Mr. Hare or his friends’; nor have we charged 
him with personal infidelity or rationalism. We have even 
stated, that he is careful to avow his belief in some of the cardi- 
nal doctrines of Christianity. We have admitted, in a passage 
which seems unintentionally to have given him great offence, that 
he is not a Pantheist. Our censure has been chiefly directed 
against that systematic attempt to promote the circulation of 
writings tinged with heresy and infidelity, of which Mr. Hare has 
himself afforded so woeful an example in the publication of ‘‘ Ster- 
ling’s Remains ;” and we have expressed, what we now reiterate, 
and for reasons which we have assigned, our distrust of his 
opinions, in reference to the inspiration of Scripture—the very 
foundation, we need not say, on which the Christian Religion 
reposes. 

We have been somewhat surprised to observe that Mr. Hare 
uses the Ninth commandment as the title of his pamphlet. Might 
we be excused for suggesting a little more attention to the Third 
commandment? It seems to us that the sacred name is some- 
what unnecessarily introduced by writers of this school when they 
mean to be emphatic. For instance, Mr. Hare, in the pamphlet 
before us, begins by asserting, that all our ‘‘ charges,” as he calls 
them, ‘‘ are utterly false and malignantly slanderous; and this I 
will prove them to be, so HELP ME Gop!” Now, surely, the 
resolution to prove our charges unfounded was scarcely an occa- 
sion to call for an oath; any more than M. Bunsen’s disclaimer 
of any wish to introduce a real, not a mock episcopate into 
Prussia, when fe also says, ‘‘if by merely favouring the introduc- 
tion of such an episcopacy, I should successfully combat the un- 
belief, Pantheism, and Atheism of the day, I would not do it; so 
HELP ME Gop!” We do not think that the name of God ought 
thus to be introduced in vehemence, and without necessity. We 
observe another instance of the same uncalled-for use of the 
name of God in page 21. 

Space forbids us to follow Mr. Hare through the whole of the 
production before us; but we must, however briefly, advert to 
one or two more points in his defence. 

We felt it necessary to comment on the fact, which is apparent 
on the surface of ‘‘ Sterling’s Life,” that Archdeacon Hare had 


2 We perceive that Mr. Maurice, also, at the end of the pamphlet before us, 
endeavours to make the question a personal one. We have heard, from a source on 
which we can rely,a very different version of the story told by Mr. Maurice, which, 
if it be correct, goes to prove, that while Mr. Maurice possesses the very convenient 
faculty of forgetting all facts which make against himself, he is liable to great error in 
passing judgment on the motives of others from whom he differs, The latter por- 
tion of this remark applies equally to Mr. Hare. 
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recommended him to take holy orders at a time when he must 
have been aware that his views on religion were sceptical and 
unsound. Mr. Hare is anxious to clear himself from any such 
imputation ; and accordingly (p. 9) he implies, that the history 
of Sterling’s early education was not known to him till after his 
ordination; and he observes, that he ‘‘ had expressly said in page 
vill., that the information concerning his early education was com- 
municated to me in later years.” (p. 9.) On reference to the 
passage in Sterling’s Life, cited by Mr. Hare, we find him cer- 
tainly saying, 

‘In later years, speaking of the crude opinions on morals and politics 

and taste, which he held when he first went to college, he told me, that 
while a boy, he had read through the whole Edinburgh Review from 
its beginning.” 
But, of course, this passage does not refer to Sterling’s religious 
views. We have nowhere referred to it as such, that we are 
aware of; but we have referred to another passage which Mr. 
Hare himself quotcs in a postscript to his pamphlet, published 
separately, and directed to his exculpation on this particular 
point. We must here cite Mr. Hare’s words in this postscript, 
which may possibly not come into the reader’s hands. 


“Subsequently, in page cxxviii. where I have to introduce some remarks 
on the change in his religious views, I say, with reference to the fore- 
going statement, that ‘the tendency of his early education had been 
negative, after that mode of negativeness which we may remember as 
characteristic of such as drew their opinions from the oracles of the 
Lidinburgh Review thirty years ago.’ I have said nothing about his 
early religious opinions, for the simple reason, that I knew nothing about 
them. I speak merely of his opinions ‘on morals and politics and 
taste’—‘ in philosophy and taste,’ with regard to which, when he came 
to college, he held Mr. James Mill and Lord Jeffrey to be the first, 
or at least among the first living authorities. In asserting that he 
‘commenced life as a follower of that negative system in reference to re- 
ligion, which distinguisht the Edinburgh Reviewers thirty years ago,— 
2. €., in fact, as a sceptic,’ our assailant quietly slips in the words i re- 
Jerence to religion, out of his mischief-breeding brain, and then draws 
an inference, after his own fashion, that Sterling commenced life ‘as a 
sceptic,’ without any ground for it.”—pp. 73, 74. 


In commenting on these statements we must cite the latter 
passage referred to by Mr. Hare at full length, which will, we 
believe, settle this matter at once. In the Life of Sterling, then, 
Mr. Hare thus speaks of his friend :— 

“These remarks are called from me here, when I am about to speak 
of the latter years of my dear friend’s life, and of the changes which 
took place in his opinions on subjects of the highest moment. We have 
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seen how he attached himself to critical theology, and with what con- 
tinually increasing interest he studied that of Germany. The tendency 
of his early education had been negative, after that mode of negativeness 
which we may remember as characteristic of such as drew their opinions 
Srom the oracles of the Edinburgh Review thirty years ago. A variety of 
influences, among others, the fascination of Coleridge’s genius, drew him 
away from this negative state, and wrought a temporary reconciliation 
with that which is best and soundest in the faith and institutions of his 
countrymen. Under these and other calming and sobering influences, 
he took orders. How he did so, how he devoted himself to the duties 
thus incurred, with his whole heart and soul, we have seen. Still there 
was always a broad divergence in his opinions from those which are 
held by the great body of the Church, the very same divergence of 
which Coleridge speaks in his ‘ Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit.’” 
—Sterling’s Life, pp. cxxviii., cxxix. 


If Mr. Hare is not throughout the whole of this passage 
speaking of ‘‘ religious” views, we really know not the meaning of 
words. Most assuredly, in the passage marked in italics, he 
meant us to understand, that the early education of Sterling had 
been negative in a ‘‘ religious” point of view. His words cannot 
fairly be construed to have any kind of relation to matters of 
“philosophy and taste,” which he now contends was their only 
reference. We are concerned to think, that a writer, in many 
respects so respectable, and who is usually not deficient in can- 
dour, should permit himself to be hurried away in the eagerness 
of self-defence, into assertions so unfounded. 

It appears then, conclusively, from this passage, that Mr. Hare 
was himself of opinion that Sterling’s early tendencies had been 
sceptical; and that there was “always,” even when he had 
adopted more or less of Christianity, a broad divergence in his 
views, from those of the great body of the Church. Mr. Hare 
now asserts, on Mr. Maurice’s authority (p. 75), that this was 
not the case—that Sterling was a “strong believer” in Chris- 
tianity while at the University. Yet this is, we think, quite com- 
patible with Mr. Hare’s own former statement in his Life. It is 
very probable that the ‘‘ Edinburgh Reviewers” professed them- 
selves ‘firm believers” in Christianity, just as the Rationalists of 
Germany do, and as Sterling himself did in after life, notwith- 
standing his denial of the inspiration of Scripture ; which, as his 
biographer tells us, he considered, ‘‘as Coleridge did, to be 
thoroughly compatible with a deep and lively Christian faith, and 
with a full reception of all that is essential in the doctrines of our 
Church.” (Life of Sterling, p. eexxix.) And, as the biographer 
of Sterling does not express any dissent from this opinion, might 
we not very reasonably infer, that the knowledge of Sterling’s 
views on such material points, which we cannot do Mr. Hare the 
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injustice of supposing him entirely ignorant of, when he invited 
Mr. Sterling to take orders and to be his Curate, would not have 
been regarded by him as offering any bar to the accomplishment 
of his wish? We have expressed a surprise which will be shared 
by others, at the very sympathizing and exculpatory tone in which 
the author of Sterling’s Life has spoken of the infidelity of the 
subject of his memoir, and at the praises which are lavished on 
him throughout. We may perhaps be sadly bigoted, and un- 
enlightened on such matters; but we confess that while we can 
very well understand that even tender affection may exist between 
a believer and one who has apostatized from the faith, we cannot 
understand that believer, when he holds up his friend to admira- 
tion as one whose opinions are leading to an improvement in our 
religious system. It is really curious to contrast the tender way 
in which Archdeacon Hare speaks of Sterling’s infidelity, and 
refrains from condemning him in any way, with the vehemence of 
his denunciation of ‘‘ orthodox” opinions. To disbelieve the 
inspiration of Scripture, and to side with Strauss and Carlyle in 
favouring the doctrines of Pantheism or Atheism, is excusable ; 
but to be of opinion that Episcopacy is essential to the Church, is 
to hold “‘a hateful Anti-Christian doctrine.” (p. 28.) 

The author of the pamphlet (p. 15) refers to our question 
whether Sterling’s negative views were shared by certain college 
friends, to whom he professed himself indebted for the formation 
of his opinions, and he convicts us very satisfactorily of injustice 
and absurdity, by quoting the end of a passage referred to by us, 
(i. R. xx. 401.) Our question was founded on the preceding 
part of the passage, which Mr. Hare has taken no notice of. 
In one passage, we are supposed to have made Mr. Hare respon- 
sible for the opinions of Paulus and Strauss, which was certainly 
contrary to our real meaning. Of course we are aware that they 
are not amongst his representatives of the ‘better school” 
of Theology in Germany. But we were there speaking not of Mr. 
Hare exclusively, but of Blanco White, Coleridge, and Sterling 
also. It was not our intention to assert, that each of the German 
writers mentioned was approved of by each of those English 
writers referred to. We regret that Mr, Hare has so mis- 
conceived our meaning, as to assert that our statement in this 
place is “utterly false, and that the Reviewer himself well knew 
that it was so.” (p. 33.) 

We must now take our leave of this pamphlet, without any 
further attempt to defend ourselves against Mr. Hare’s imputa- 
tions of ignorance, blundering, false reasoning, and so forth; 
which arise in many cases from misconception of our meaning, 
and which we are very well content to leave to the judgment of 
intelligent readers. 
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11.—The Name and Number of the Apocalyptic Beasts: with 
an Explanation and Application. In 2 Parts. Part I. By 
Davip Tuom, Ph. D., A.M., Heidelberg, Minister of Bold 
Street Chapel, Liverpool. London: H.R. Lewis. 


Tue object of this work is to supply the right imterpretation of 
the number and name of the Apocalyptic Beasts. The author 
is a dissenting minister of some sect: we rather imagine he must 
be a universalist, judging from the list of his works appended to 
this volume. We have here only half the work contemplated 
by Mr. Thom; and in it he is almost wholly occupied in stating 
all the various interpretations of the names and number 666, 
while at the close he selects some words as particularly deserving 
of attention, such as LarxErnos, and some others bearing directly 
on the Church of Rome, and adds two of his own, which are 
apparently intended as a masked battery preparatory to an attack 
on all established churches and creeds, as antichristian. The 
author has evidently bestowed much pains in putting together 
his work; and though his details are much too lengthy for the 
general reader, his garrulity is amusing enough in places, as he 
takes every opportunity of letting the world know the names of 
his private friends and every possible particular about them. We 
extract the following note as an illustration of our meaning :— 


‘‘ Since writing the above, indeed just as I was on the eve of finish- 
ing my work, I have been honoured with the correspondence of the 
learned and talented author of the ‘ Dissertation.’ He lives, I find, in 
retirement, or rather, in the undisturbed enjoyment of literary leisure, 
at Kennison Green, Maghull, in the vicinity of Liverpool. To his 
kindness and gentleman-like liberality of conduct, I confess myself 
much indebted. Several solutions he has supplied me with, which had 
previously escaped my notice. As the nephew of the celebrated Dr. 
Adam Clarke (referred to, by the bye, in the ‘ Autobiography’ of that 
eminent person, vol. i. pp. 21, 22, and in vol. iii. p. 114 of the edition 
published by J. B. B. Clarke, London, 1833), he evidently possesses in 
no small degree his honoured relative’s literary tastes, love of research, 
and general ability. Concerning the facts of this gentleman’s existence, 
of his being my neighbour, and of his relationship to the most learned 
and able writer whom Wesleyan Methodism has produced, I was, until 
within the last fortnight (I write this, December 29th, 1847), entirely 
ignorant. Mr. Clarke has honoured me with the information, that the 
n Aarivn Paowsia was computed by him on the morning of Thursday, 
June 1, 1809, although not published until 1814.”—p. 356, 


The details which the public prints have supplied about the 
Pope’s body-linen are nothing to this. 
Imagine publishing such details of a man of whose very existence 
0 2 
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you have been entirely ignorant till within a fortnight! The 
Messrs. Jones, Higginson, Kewley, Roe, Cowan, Seabrook, 
Waldie, Mence, &c. &c. &c., who figure in this writer’s pages, 
are, we suppose, or ought to be, celebrated characters; but it is 
our misfortune to be in somewhat the same predicament as Mr. 
Thom himself was in regard to the author of the “‘ Dissertation.” 
We were never before aware of their existence. We trust that 
we shall not be considered as influenced in these passing remarks 
by any wish to “burk” Mr. Thom’s book; a wicked practice 
which he attributes to critics in general, in their dealings with 
his productions, and which cannot be too much reprobated. 
Weare rather of opinion, on the other hand, that this work will 
not experience that disagreeable fate, which is technically termed, 
“falling dead from the press;” that it will be handed down 
to posterity. Its biographical mementos of the author’s innu- 
merable friends amongst the Joneses, Higginsons, Smiths, 
Kewleys, &c., is almost certain to procure a sale amongst those 
respectable gentlemen whose names have thus had actually the 
honour of being ‘“‘in print,” in genuine, bond fide, “‘ pica type!” 
The year 1848 will be to numbers of these men an eventful era in 
their lives: Higginson and Smith will stand an inch higher in their 
shoes henceforth; and we have no doubt that Mr. Thom’s work 
will be bequeathed by many a parent to his children, with honest 
pride, as a kind of heir-loom—a proof of family respectability. 


111.—ASertum Ecclesie : the Church's Flowers. Edinburgh: Grant. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts volume comprises a selection of Scriptural texts, and of the 
poetry of our best writers, adapted to most of the Festivals and 
Saints’ days in the year; and a special flower is assigned to, and 
represented at, the beginning of each particular day. There is 
something rather fanciful in this; but the volume is a pretty one, 
and the poetry is apparently well selected. It is published for a 
charitable objeet—to obtain the means of educating a young per- 
son whose parents were formerly in affluence. And we can assure 
our benevolently-disposed readers, that their guinea bestowed in 
aid of this charitable object, will make them all proprietors of a 
tasteful and elegant volume. 


tv.—Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. By 
Witrtiam Epmonstounr Aytoun. Blackwoods: Edinburgh 
and London. 


We have been much interested by all we have read of this volume 
of poems, which possesses decidedly far more of the fervour and 
passion of true poetry, than any volume we have perused for a 
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considerable time. We gather from the name of Aytoun that 
the author is connected by family associations with the old and 
romantic scenes of Scottish history which his muse delights to 
pourtray in all their living colours. His sympathies are all with 
the Scottish cavaliers, as every poet’s, of course, must be. In 
the introduction to one of these poems on ‘“ Charles Edward at 
Versailles,” we find the following affecting anecdote :— 


** Mr. Greathead, a personal friend of Mr. Fox, succeeded, when at 
Rome, in 1782 or 1783, in obtaining an interview with Charles Edward ; 
and being alone with him for some time, studiously led the conversation 
to his enterprise in Scotland, and to the occurrences which succeeded 
the failure of that attempt. The prince manifested some reluctance to 
enter upon these topics, appearing at the same time to undergo so much 
mental suffering, that his guest regretted the freedom he had used in 
calling up the remembrance of his misfortunes. At length, however, 
the prince seemed to shake off the load which oppressed him}; his eye 
brightened, his face assumed unwonted animation, and he entered upon 
the narrative of his Scottish campaigns with a distinct but somewhat 
vehement energy of manner—recounted his marches, his battles, his 
victories, his retreats and his defeats—detailed his hair-breadth escapes 
in the Western Isles, the inviolable and devoted attachment of his 
Highland friends; and at length proceeded to allude to the terrible 
penalties with which the chief among them had been visited. But 
here the tide of emotion rose too high to allow him to go on—his voice 
faltered, his eyes became fixed, and he fell convulsed on the floor. 
The noise brought into the room his daughter, the Duchess of Albany, 
who happened to be in an adjoining apartment. ‘ Sir,’ she exclaimed, 
‘ what is this? You have been speaking to my father about Scotland and 
the Highlanders ! No one dares to mention this subject in his presence.’ ” 


With this introduction we quote a few lines from Mr. Aytoun’s 
poem on Charles Edward at Versailles on the anniversary of 
Culloden :— 


“Take away that star and garter— 
Hide them from my aching sight : 
Neither king nor prince shall tempt me 
From my lonely room this night. 
Fitting for the throneless exile 
Is the atmosphere of pall, 
And the gusty winds that shiver 
"Neath the tapestry on the wall. 
® # # ¥ 
Fatal day, whereon the latest 
Die was cast for me and mine— 
Cruel day that quell’d the fortunes 
Of the hapless Stuart line! 
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Phantom-like, as in a mirror, 
Rise the grisly scenes of death— 
There before me, in its wildness, 
Stretches bare Culloden’s heath: 
There the broken clans are scatter’d, 
Gaunt as wolves and famine-eyed, 
Hunger gnawing at their vitals, 
Hope abandon’d—all but pride— 
Pride—and that supreme devotion 
Which the Southron never knew, 
And the hatred, keenly rankling 
*Gainst the Hanoverian crew. 
Oh, my God! are these the remnants, 
These the wrecks of the array, 
That around the royal standard 
Gather’d on the glorious day, 
When in deep Glenfinnan’s valley, 
Thousands on their bended knees, 
Saw once more that stately ensign 
Waving in the northern breeze ? 
% * e 
Hark! the bagpipe’s fitful wailing : 
Not the pibroch loud and shrill, 
That with hope of bloody banquet, 
Lured the ravens from the hill; 
But a dirge both low and solemn, 
Fit for ears of dying men, 
Marshall’d for their latest battle, 
Never more to fight again. 
Madness—madness ! why this shrinking ? 
Were we less inured to war 
When our reapers swept the harvest 
From the field of red Dunbar ? 
Bring my horse, and blow the trumpet! 
Call the riders of Fitz-James : 
Let Lord Lewis head the column ! 
Valiant chiefs of mighty names— 
Trusty Keppoch! Stout Glengarry ! 
Gallant Gordon! Wise Lochiell !— 
Bid the clansmen hold together, 
Fast, and fell, and firm as steel !” 


We wish that space would permit us to quote more of this fine 
poem. But what has been said will, we trust, induce the reader 
to open the book when he meets with it, and Mr. Aytoun needs 
no more. 
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v.—The Path of Life. London: Masters. 


A stmpty and beautifully written Allegory, in which the course 
of various classes of Christians is pourtrayed. This little book 
seems adapted for circulation amongst young persons of some 
little education ; it is scarcely suited to the labouring class. 


vi.— Loci Communes. Common-Places delivered in the Chapel of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. By C. A. Swatnson, M. A., and 
A. H. Wrarttistaw. London: Parker. 


Tuts little volume contains a series of short Essays, chiefly on 
religious subjects. It is very pleasing and healthy in its tone, 
and free from all party bias, while it inculeates sound doctrine on 
various points, though the narrow limits of the Essays preclude 
any very profound discussion. 


vi.—LAnima Amante; or, The soul-loving God. Translated 
Jrom the Italian of the Very Rev. J. B. Pacant, Provincial of 
the Order of Charity in England. London: Burns. 


Tuts is a very respectable book of religious reading, suited to 
the taste of pious persons in the Romancommunion. It presents 
no features which distinguish it from the common run of such 
books. There is much in it which is exactly what is found in 
similar books written by persons of widely different religious 
opinions from that of the author, intermingled with a good deal 
of that kind of ‘‘oh!” and “ah!” style, which is peculiar to 
Romish writers; and, as usual, copiously interlarded with edifying 
anecdotes of the saints, which one involuntarily distrusts as one 
reads them. Anecdotes are, indeed, a staple commodity in Romish 
books of devotion, and assertions on matters of fact lke the 
following :— 


** Jesus has placed his beloved Mother on a throne of glory, elevated 
far above all the choir of heaven, at his own right hand. There, seated 
as a queen, clothed with the splendour of the sun, having in her hand 
a brilliant diadem of twelve stars, with the moon for her footstool, she 
now enjoys the clearest vision, the nearest, the fullest participation of 
the glories of her Divine Son.”—p. 227. 


Here are certain facts very minutely detailed, even to the 
number of stars which adorn the Virgin Mary’s diadem. We 
should be glad to know where Mr. Pagani has learnt all this, or 
whether he lays claim to special revelation on the subject.. We 
are bound to presume that statements on so grave a point 
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would scarcely be thrown out without any authority whatever. 
If then the statement is believed to be true, where are the proofs 


of its truth 2 


We cannot, for our own part, admire the devotional phraseology 
of this volume, such for instance as :— 


“ O my Jesus, transfix my heart and my inmost soul with the dart 


of Thy love! 


Make me to languish with desire after Thee, my life, 


and aspire continually after Thy heavenly tabernacles, that J may enjoy 
Thee eternally mith Thy blessed Mother, and all thy Angels and Saints.” 


—p. 58. 


We cannot help thinking that such addresses are in the worst 
possible tone—indeed, almost revolting to Christian feeling. 

Mr. Pagani states the doctrine of the Mass in such terms as are 
distinctly and directly contradictory to the doctrine of St. Paul 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, who teaches us that the sacritice 


of Jesus Christ for sin was only once offered. 


The contrast 


presented by the following passages is very striking :— 


** He (Jesus Christ) was pleased 
to establish the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, in which is renewed every 
day in his Church the same sacri- 
jice which he offered on the Cross, 
and will be continued to the end 
of time, with this difference only, 
that... . upon our altars He 
makes the same oblation without 
the effusion of blood. 

‘Who can describe the glory 
and holiness of our altars upon 
which is daily accomplished the 
great mystery which was consum- 
mated at Golgotha ? We offer each 
day, the very same Victem which 
was offered upon the altar of the 
Cross. We possess constantly in 
our temples a Mediator... who, 
for the sins of the people, offers 
Himself to the Father, holy, inno- 
cent, undefiled ... This is the 
oblation which appeases the wrath 
of God, and reconciles the world to 
Him.”—Anima Devota, pp. 169, 
170. 


“Christ is entered into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the pre- 
sence of God for us: nor yet that 
he should offer himself often, as the 
high priest entereth into the holy 
place every year with blood of 
others; for then must he often 
have suffered since the foundation 
of the world: but now once in the 
end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself . . . Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many. 
We are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all.” 

‘¢ This man, after he had offered 
one sacrifice for sins.” 

** By one offering he hath per- 
Sected for ever them that are sanc- 
tified.” 

*‘ Without shedding of blood is 
no remission.”—Hebrews ix. 24 
—28; x. 10—14; ix, 22. 


It is to language like that of Mr. Pagani that the Church of 
England refers in the 31st Article, where ‘‘the sacrifices of Masses, 
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in the which it was commonly said that the Priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain and guilt, 
are declared to be ‘‘ blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits.” 
Mr. Pagani’s doctrine really substitutes the sacrifice of the Mass, 
as the salvation of the world, for that of the Cross, though the 
latter is nominally admitted. 


vi1.—Zhe Order of Confirmation, dc: By the Rev. Henry 
Horwoop, M.A., &c. London: J. H. Parker. 


Tuts is the third edition of a Manual on Confirmation, which 
not only contains suitable devotions, but very considerable infor- 
mation on the history of this rite, and its practice in the primitive 
Church. 


1x.—The History of a Family; or, Religion our best Support. 
London: Grant and Griffith. . 


TH1s is just one of those books which make us wonder how 
well-meaning people can give themselves the trouble to put 
together the most utterly common-place circumstances and con- 
versations, and then imagine that they are doing good. The 
book is one which a school-girl might haye written. 


x.—Smith’s Canadian Gazetteer, Sc. Toronto: Rowsell. 
London: Aylott and Jones. 


Tuts work will be found very useful by emigrants to Upper 
Canada, comprising as it does a great mass of statistics and local 
intelligence, arranged in the shape of a Gazetteer. Post-offices, 
distance-tables, stage and steam-boat fares, hotels, tolls, prices of 
lands, nature of soils, climate, &., are all ingredients in this com- 
pilation, the accuracy of which we have no means of testing, but 
which we see no reason to doubt. It will doubtless be welcomed 
by many emigrants. 


x1.—Roman Forgeries and Falsifications ; or, An Examination of 
Counterfeit and Corrupted Records; with especial reference to 
Popery. By the Rev. Ricuarp Gisrines, M.A. London: 
Petheram. 


Ts volume, which appears from the Preface to have been com- 
posed several years since, comprises a critical survey of the 
forgeries of documents purporting to be of Apostolic antiquity, 
on some of which Romish doctrines or practices have been made 
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to rest ere now. The Epistle of Abgarus, of the Virgin Mary, 
and other documents, are criticized with very considerable learn- 
ing and research ; but we think the work is somewhat overloaded 
with quotations; nor can we agree with the author in all his 
conclusions. 


x11.—The Four Gospels, with Annotations. By the Right Rev. 
Joun Lonspare, D.D., Bishop of Lichfield, and the Ven. 
Witiiam Hate Hate, M.A., Archdeacon of London. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 


TuesE Annotations take their origin, if we mistake not, from a 
projected Commentary on the Bible, which was, many years since, 
under contemplation by the Christian Knowledge Society; but 
which was subsequently abandoned. The Editors of that in- 
tended work, have now given to the world a portion of their 
original undertaking, on their own responsibility. . 

These Annotations are intended to aid ordinary readers of 
some little education, in their study of the Gospels; and they 
appear to be very well calculated for their purpose. We should 
be glad to see the same plan carried further out, and to have an 
annotated Testament, in a cheap form, for circulation. 


x111.—The Search after Infallibilty. Remarks on the Testimony 
of the Fathers to the Roman Dogmas of Infallibility. By J. H. 
Topp, D.D., &c. London: Petheram. 


Tuts volume contains a critical examination of all the passages 
from the Fathers adduced by a Romish Priest, named O’Connell, 
in a pamphlet which was published some time since, in support of 
the Romish doctrine of Infallibility. Dr. Todd has carefully 
examined all these quotations, which he shows to be taken at 
second-hand from the work of Messrs. Berrington and Kirk ; and 
he has very effectually demolished the whole of Mr. O’Connell’s 
arguments. The tone of the inquiry throughout is exactly what 
it ought to be. 


— 


x1v.— Posthumous Works of the Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D, Vol. vi. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Tue volume of Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works before us, will, 
we suspect, excite more interest than any of its predecessors. 
Such, at least, has been its effect on ourselves. It comprises a 
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series of Sermons delivered by Chalmers at various periods, from 
the commencement of his ministry till its conclusion, and it is 
curious to trace the growth and development of his very peculiar 
style. In those Sermons which were delivered about the period 
when he first became known to the public at large as a powerful 
and eloquent preacher, there is a peculiarity in his subjects, and 
in his mode of treating them, which renders them wholly unlike 
any other discourses that we have seen. They refer to all the 
political and social events of the day, with a familiarity and a 
vigour of illustration, which would, we suspect, in any English 
congregation, make the hair stand on end with amazement. In 
places, his Sermons are all but jocose. We must really quote 
some passages from a discourse which he preached, complaining 
of the amount of secular business pressing on the ministers of 
religion. 


** I proceed, in the first place, to the narrative. 

‘* Among the people of our busy land, who are ever on the Wing of 
activity, and, whether in circumstances of peace or of war, are at all 
times feeling the impulse of some national movement or other, it is not 
to be wondered at that a series of transactions should be constantly 
flowing between the metropolis of the empire and its distant provinces. 
There are the remittances which pass through our public offices from 
soldiers and sailors in the service of Government to their relations at 
home. There are letters of inquiry sent back again from their rela- 
tions. There is all the correspondence, and all the business of draughts, 
and other negotiations which come upon the decease of a soldier or 
sailor. There is the whole tribe of hospital allowances. There is the 
payment of pensions, and a variety of other items, of which I am sorry 
that I have kept no register.....So itis. The minister is the organ 
of many a communication between his people and the offices in Lon- 
don—and many a weary signature is exacted from him, and a world of 
management is devolved upon his shoulders; and instead of sitting, like 
his fathers in office, surrounded by the theology of present or of other 
days, he must turn his study into a counting-room, and have his well- 
arranged cabinet before him, fitted up with its sections and its other 
conveniences for notices and duplicates, and all the scraps and memo- 
randa of a manifold correspondence.”’ 

** But the history does not stop here. The example of Government 
has descended, and is now quickly running through the whole field of 
private and individual agency. The negotiation of the business of 
prize-monies is one out of several examples which occur tome. The 
emigration of new settlers to Canada is another. It does not appear 
that there is any act of Government authorizing the agents in this 
matter to fix on the Clergy as the organs, either for the transactions of 
their business, or the conveyance of their information to the people of 
the land. But they find it convenient to follow the example of 
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Government, and have accordingly done so, and in this way a mighty 
host of schedules, and circulars, and printed forms, with long blank 
spaces, which the minister will have the goodness to fill up according 
to the best of his knowledge, come into mustering competition with the 
whole of his other claims and his other engagements. It is true that 
the minister in this case may decline to have the goodness—but then 
the people are apprized of the arrangement; and trained as they have 
been too well to look up to the minister as an organ of civil accommo- 
dation, will they lay siege to his dwelling house, and pour upon him 
with their enquiries. .. .” 

‘When a patriotic fund, or a Waterloo subscription, blazes in all the 
splendour of a nation’s munificence and a nation’s gratitude before the 
public eye, who shall have the hardihood to refuse a single item of the 
bidden co-operation that is expected of him? Surely, such a demand 
as this is quite irresistible ; and, accordingly, from this quarter too, a 
heavy load of consultations and certificates, with the additional singu- 
larity of having to do with the drawing of money, and the keeping of it 
in safe custody, and the dealing out of it in small discretionary parcels, 
according to the needs and circumstances of the parties—all, all is 
placed upon the shoulders of the already jaded and overborne minister.” 

‘‘ But the greater number of these employments, it may be thought, 
originated in our state of war; and now that war is at an end, they 
will cease with the winding up of the old system! Oh! no, my bre- 
thren: this great event which has brought peace to the whole country, 
has brought no peace to the minister. In some unlucky hour or other 
the Secretary-at-War seems to have had a conversation with the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, and to have supplied him with the mis- 
chievous hint of how vastly convenient a set of people were we 
ministers. I do not know if this is the exact account of the matter; 
but this much I know, that some such hint has been given, and that 
the hint is most assuredly acted on—for the practice has now fairly got 
in, when the right man cannot be found for doing any piece of pro- 
vincial business, just to hinge it all upon the minister. Ay, my bre- 
thren, and should you hear of your minister sitting in judgment on the 
qualifications of hawkers and spirit dealers, and of certifying accord- 
ingly, you must just put it down among the first-fruits of that precious 
system which has lately been devised, and is now in a state of hopeful 
perseverance, for conducting the matters of our home administration.” 


This is undoubtedly a very curious style of preaching. We 
cannot of course regard it as a good model ; but it is most singular ; 
and much of the volume is in the same style, though on-various 
subjects. In the earlier discourses, there is a remarkable defi- 
ciency in appreciation of the doctrine of grace. 
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xv.—-Epitome of Alison’s History of Europe, from the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution in 1789, to the Restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1815. Blackwoods: Edinburgh and London. 


Turis volume is intended for the use of schools and young per- 
sons, and it is most admirably adapted for its purpose. The 
interest is sustained throughout, and enough of detail is given to 
impress the more important facts on the memory. We rejoice to 
see the fruit of Mr. Alison’s labours thus brought, in some 
measure, within the reach of every one. 


xv1.— Outlines of English Literature. By Tuomas B.Suaw, B.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander Ly- 
coum of St. Petersburg. London: Murray. 


Mr. Suaw has supplied a desideratum in English Literature. 
His book contains a brief but satisfactory sketch of all the great 
English writers, from the earliest period to the present day. On 
the whole, it appears to be a fair and impartial summary, and 
ought to find a place in all libraries, We cannot say much for 
the author’s views on religious points. 


xvii.—Il. The Trial of Creation, and other Poems. By the 
Reo. G. W. Birxett, A.W. Oxford: John Henry Parker. 
1848. 


2. The Sea King, a Metrical Romance, in Six Cantos ; with Notes, 
historical and illustrative. By J. Svanyan Brec. London: 
Whittaker. Ulverston: Soulby. 1848. 


Ir is certainly very pleasing to contemplate our own benevolence, 
and the sympathy which we now so largely bestow on the less 
fortunate members of our community; and if we doubt the 
extent of that benevolence, or the intensity of that sympathy, we 
have only to look at the public press, and we shall soon be satis- 
fied. Look at the volumes before us: a series of mercantile and 
financial misfortunes, added to the recurring failure of the potato 
crop, and aggravated by a series of revolutions abroad, and an 
excessive quantity of rain at home, has reduced our working 
classes to great distress. In this dilemma, it has occurred to 
Messrs. Birkett and Bigg that the best way of alleviating the 
distress of the working classes is to furnish them with remunera- 
tive labour as printers’ devils. Fired with this glowing thought, 
they have each of them perpetrated a volume of poetry ! 

“The Trial of Creation” is a very poor affair, in our opinion ; 
but some of the smaller poems are rather pretty than otherwise. 
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It is to be regretted that such writers as Messrs. Birkett and 
Bigg do not understand, that, although verses may do very well 
for an album, or may be praised by kind-hearted friends and 
neighbours, it does not exactly follow that they are suited for the 
eye of the public. 

Mr. Bigg is far the more ambitious of these two writers. 

This young aspirant for poetic fame informs us, that he was 
eighteen when he wrote his poem, and nineteen when he published 
it; so that he must be about twenty now. He is therefore, we 
trust, not too old to learn; and we certainly advise him to learn 
many things before he publishes a second poem; amongst the 
subjects we would recommend especially to his notice, are, the 
proper use of words, composition, rhythm, time, and—if he would 
not find our list too comprehensive, we would add,—modesty and 
common sense. Let him be particular in his study of ‘‘ Master 
Shakspeare ;” let him, moreover, study the writers of other lands, 
both ancient and modern. Let him break in his Pegasus, and 
cure it of its ugly trick of kicking, lest he meet with the fate of 
the author of Sandford and Merton. 

We will, however, give him one drop of comfort: we do not 
give a decided opinion ; all we say is, that Mr. Bigg, if he will 
divest himself of the delusion that he is a poet now, may possibly 
become one hereafter. 


xvit1.—The Haunted Man, and the Ghosts Bargain; a Fancy 
Jor Christmas Time. By Cuartes Dickens. London: 
Bradbury and Evans. 1848. 


Tue present tale has a more directly religious bearing than Mr. 
Dickens’s preceding publications ; and it is pleasing to trace in 
the works of such a man the gradually increasing acknowledgment 
—a verbal, formal acknowledgment, we mean,—of those great 
truths which alone can render man wise or happy. 

Throughout all his writings, there has always been a pervading 
atmosphere of pure natural religion; but the more decidedly 
Christian character has developed itself more of late years. To 
pass over the Sketches, many of which could not, by any possi- 
bility, have been written by one who was not a Christian at heart ; 
the light in which the clergyman is represented in Pickwick is a 
clear symptom of the author’s feelings; the more so, as he is 
introduced as it were gratuitously, and has no effect whatever on 
the story. 

It is, however, in “‘ The Haunted Man” that we have clearer 
indications of positive as well as practical Christianity. Not only 
does the whole story warn us to be kind and true to others, and 
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contented in our own hearts; not only are we taught throughout 
that even those very things which appear curses are, when rightly 
understood, blessings, so that to be bereaved of them would be 
itself a curse; but the doctrine of Christ crucified is—in few 
words, it is true, but still clearly and emphatically—made the centre 
of love, the source of joy, and the mainspring of hope and life. 


x1x.—Lecture Sermons, preached in a Country Parish Church. 
By Witi1am Ninp, M.A. London: Hatchard. 1849. 


Tur many who have read the first volume of these Sermons, 
will welcome, no doubt, with joy, the appearance of the second. 
There are indeed few Sermons that are readable, and fewer still 
that are preachable: we do not understand the fact, but fact 
it iss Mr. Nind’s Sermons possess both these merits; and 
those of the second volume are even plainer and simpler than 
their predecessors: they have not so much originality ; but the 
style is more flowing. Still, however, there is at times a want 
of fluency and absence of rhythm, which frequently hurt the ear, 
even when the judgment is pleased, especially in the openings of 
the Sermons in the first volume: and though the diction is simple, 
it is not always Saxon enough. In our opimion, no writer, espe- 
cially the author of Sermons intended for a country parish, is at 
liberty to use a word derived from any other source where one 
can be obtained from the Teutonic without inelegance or obscurity. 
The volume, however, has high though unpretending merits; with- 
out entering into, or even touching upon, or alluding to the ques- 
tions which agitate the Church, Mr. Nind, simply and unobtru- 
sively, without fear or favour, endeavours to expound the most 
important and practical doctrines. Thus the efficacy and the 
responsibility of baptism are admitted, though not placed as pro- 
minently as we should wish ; thus the doctrine of justification by 
faith is clearly put forward ; thus the necessity of personal holli- 
ness and the certainty of future judgment are continually insisted 
on. We recommend both volumes most heartily. 


xx.—Liber Precum Publicarum, Ordo Administrande Cenc 
Domini, Catechismus Ecclesie Anglicane, Psalterium. Londini : 
Impensis Joannis GuLIELMi PaRKER, in vico dicto West 
Strand, MpcccxLvIitt. 


Very well and neatly got up, and does great credit to the 
publisher. Every Englishman going abroad should have a copy. 
Its study and use in Latin might perhaps exercise an influence in 
leading the minds of some, who are now in comparative darkness, 
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to a taste for purer and higher things, and might tend to disen- 
gage them from their superstitions by showing, that the renunci- 
ation of Romish errors does not lead to infidelity. It is to be 
regretted that there does not exist, in this country, a single 
institution where converts from the errors of Rome may find 
refuge, and receive instruction and discipline at that critical 
period when soul or body are often one or both irrecoverably 
lost from the want of some fostering hand to cherish and to 
guide. 


xx1.—A Catechism, compiled and arranged for the Use of Young 
Persons. By Howarnv B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.SE., Incumbent 
of St. John the Evangelist, Edinburgh, and Dean of the Diocese. 
Fifth Edition. WKdmburgh: Grant. London: Rivingtons. 
1848. 


Turis excellent little volume has reached a fifth edition; we trust 
that it may obtain a fiftieth. It is sound and clear, the great re- 
quisites in such a work. We advise every parent or teacher to 
possess themselves of it: it is pre-eminently good. 


xxui.—LHvery Child’s History of England. By Miss Corner. 
London: Dean. 


A Most pernicious book; we are in doubt whether the autho- 
ress be a papist or an infidel. 


xxtit.—l. Thoughts in Verse, from a Village Churchman’s Note-Book. 
By the Rev. Samuet Cuitps Crarke, M.A. Oxford: 
Parker. 1848. 


2. The Triple Judgment; or, The Origin of Evil. By Erur.- 
MUND, a Saxon Bard. London: Shaw. 1848. 


Mr. Crarxe and the Bard “ Ethelmund,” do not rise beyond 
mediocrity as poets. 

The illustrations of the first volume are exceedingly tasteful, 
and deserve a better fate, with the exception of a grotesque figure 
apparently intended to represent the ideal of a Village Church- 
man. It is a very fat friar—fatter than any we ever beheld in 
those lands where, some years since, friars had the opportunity of 
growing fat. The original must assuredly have been a portrait 
of Friar Tuck. ‘The verses themselves are utterly devoid of any 
merit of any kind. 

As to the resuscitated Ethelmund, we strongly advise him to 
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return to his grave, and remain there. We cannot imagine how 
even a man’s own vanity could lead him to employ such a com- 
position for any other use than that of lighting fires. 


xxiv.—Kings of England. A History for Young Children. London: 
Mozley :—and Masters. 1848. 


A very well written volume—sound and moderate in its prin- 
ciples both of Church and State—decided throughout, but never 
offensive ; though Dunstan and Becket are treated, perhaps, too 
tenderly, and Edward the Confessor praised rather too strongly. 
The book was much wanted, and we feel grateful to the author 
for having done real service to the rising generation. 


xxv.— The Words from the Cross. A Series of Lent Sermons. 
By W. H. Anvervon, W.A., Vicar of St. Margaret's. 
Leicester. London: Pickering. Leicester: Cropley. 1848. 


We have seldom been so much pleased with any course of Ser- 
mons as with these—they are simple, loving, earnest, real. Reality 
is a quality too frequently wanting in such collections—a quality, 
indeed, the absence of which renders the vast majority of able 
Sermons almost totally inefiicient. The little volume before us is 
equally suited for the closet and the pulpit—for devotional or 
didactic use. We have been delighted not only by the unaffected 
beauty of the work taken as a whole, but by the manner in which, 
on delicate and difficult questions, exactly the right thing is said, 
without one shade or one line too much or too little. The follow- 
ing passage meets our eye on opening the book :— 


‘* What were our early years? Were we sheltered in a holy home, 
and did we break through the enclosure that should have guarded our 
purity? Was the early dew of our baptism scorched up by the glare 
of sin, and unrenewed by faith and prayer? Did we forfeit our pri- 
vileges before we became awake to them ? 

‘* Again: what have been our latter years? Have we walked on 
blindly, missing opportunities, neglecting warnings, stopping our ears 
against invitations, amusing our listless spirits with every trifle upon 
the road, admiring our fancied selves because ignorant of our real selves, 
falling, perhaps, into more grievous depths of sin, going clean contrary 
to the express will of Gop, and doing that for which the Lorp of Life 
and Glory came to die? 

‘* Father, forgive us, for we knew not what we did! We were blind. 
There were upon our eyes as it had been scales. We knew nothing of 
ourselves nor of Thee. The present was our home. We had no eyes 
but for the things which are seen and temporal. The spiritual, the 
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eternal world was to us as though it were not. Thy Presence was 
shrouded from us: we were under eclipse. No wonder, then, that we 
walked in darkness, knew not what we did, where we stood, whither 
our wayward feet were conveying us.” 


The passage is rather too long to quote; it merely exemplifies 
the style and tone of the whole work. The manner in which the 
writer speaks of the Blessed Virgin has peculiarly delighted us, 
stinting her of none of that honour and reverence which is her 
due, yet sternly denouncing the sin of Mariolatry. 


xxvi.— Brief Sketch of Human Nature in Innocency. By the Rev. 
W. Guroen Moors, M.A., Vicar of Aslackby, Lincolnshire. 
London: Painter. 1848. 


From what we have seen in the volume, there does not appear to 
be any thing in it either very new or very striking. 

We extract a sentence, that our readers may judge for them- 
selves of the style :— 


_ “The powers we now possess are naturally incapable of such nice 
discrimination as to resolve into their elements the severalities of which 
our being consists.”—p. 64. 


xxvit.—Journal in France in 1845 and 1848, de. By Tuo- 
MAS Witiiam AtuiEs, W.A., &c. London: Longmans. 


We have perused this volume with much interest, and, we confess, 
with still more regret. The position and some of the principles 
of the author forbid us to express fully the uneasiness which we 
feel in regard to himself; but the fact is, that Mr. Allies, in his 
anxiety (we presume) to promote what he thinks more just and 
tolerant views of Romanism, describes that system in such a way, 
that the effect is calculated to be extremely injurious. There is 
much in the volume which betokens (we will not say an unsettled 
mind, but) a mind which is strangely reconciled to practices and 
theories which have been justly disapproved by the Church of 
England. The tendency of the volume is, we think, adverse to 
the English Church and favourable to that of the Church of Rome. 

It is throughout a panegyric on Romanism at the expense of 
the Church of England. The work in many parts might have 
been the production of a Romanist. Take the following passage 
as an Instance :— 


“The sun shines, though we are blind to its rays. Wisdom utters 
her voice in the streets, though none listen to her. Now incomparably 
the most important facts inthe Roman Church are those which concern 
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not merely a member of it, but the whole communion, e. g. its extent, 
its doctrine, its internal discipline, its vital principle, and its generative 
and expansive power. If under these heads we consider the Roman 
Church, taking it merely as a fact, like the British monarchy, is it too 
much to say, that no work of art, no discovery of genius, no scheme of 
philosophy, physical or metaphysical, earthly or heavenly, no history of 
human deeds in doing or in suffering, no political constitution, no 
scientific confederacy, no association of monarchs or of peoples, no past 
or present civilization, nothing about which men have wearied them- 
selves in research and discussion, is so worthy of patient thought and 
humble consideration as is that communion? The following are a few 
reasons for the above observation :—1. The Roman Catholic heirarchy 
depends on the pope as its centre of unity, and as the divinely-appointed 
head of the Church on earth. From him all its bishops receive canoni- 
cal institution, that is, the grant of spiritual jurisdiction,” &c.—pp. 356, 
357. 


Then the author proceeds to state the numbers of the Roman 
Catholic bishops, and continues thus :— 


‘* Here then is one spiritual empire, stretching over all the continents 
of the earth, entering into so many various nations utterly different in 
manners, language, origin, and temper. This empire, though out- 
numbered in some few of these nations by other Christian communions, 
yet has no one other over against it, equally wide-spread, united, and 
claiming, like it, universality. And its functions, though necessarily 
exercised in this world, sometimes in friendship with, sometimes in 
opposition to, the civil power, have to do exclusively with man’s rela- 
tions to the unseen world. So that it is strictly in this aspect a ‘ king- 
dom of heaven’ on earth, whose several members hold together by their 
common union with their chief.”—p. 361. 


The author labours to establish the truth of the pretended 
miracles of the Estatica and the Addolorata, and other Romish 
miracles. On the whole we must say decidedly, that we deem 
the work most offensive to the Church of England, and unfit for 
the perusal of its members. It may be placed in the same 
category as Froude’s Remains, or Mr. F. Faber’s work on 
Foreign Scenes. Mr. Allies will be charged by many persons 
with being a Romanist ; and we know not how he can be defended 
by any one. Books of this kind were bad enough eight or ten 
years ago; but after all that has passed they are really intolerable. 
We deeply regret to be compelled to use such strong language, 
but we deem it a positive duty to warn our readers against this 
most objectionable work. 


rp 2 
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xxvi1.—ASacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, selected and 
arranged for Use; with Notes and Introduction. By Ricuarp 
CuHENEVIx Trencu, M.A., &c. 


A very pleasing and well-selected series of Latin poetry com- 
mencing with St. Ambrose and Prudentius, and continued _ to 
the present age. The volume is copiously illustrated with English 
notes, and biographical notices from the pen of the editor. Most 
of the fine old hymns and proses of the Roman Church find a 
place in this selection. 


xx1x.—The Inheritance of Hvil; or, The Consequence of Marry- 
ing a deceased Wife's Sister. London: Masters. 


Tue object of this tale is sufficiently explained by its title. It 
pourtrays in a forcible way the social evils arising from such 
unhallowed connexionsas it alludes to. The writer makes terrible 
work towards the latter part of the tale, when a series of cata- 
strophes demolish (with one exception) all the characters in the 
plece. 


xxx.— Lectures on the Apocalypse; Critical, Expository, and 
Practical ; delivered before the University of Cambridge; being 
the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1848. By CurisToruEer 
WorpswortnH, D.D., Canon of Westminster, &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 


THE present times are teeming with events which almost compel 
the mind to seek for their solution in the pages of prophecy ; so 
that such works as Dr. Wordsworth’s are calculated to supply a 
want which is very generally felt. It is true that the writings 
of many eminent commentators are already in circulation ; but 
any thing which proceeds from Dr. Wordsworth’s pen on this 
awfully interesting subject, is certain to be worthy of diligent 
perusal. The volume before us, which is to be followed by another 
comprising the text of the Apocalypse with much critical appa- 
ratus, is chiefly occupied in the interpretation of that obscure and 
sublime portion of Holy Writ. It comprises a full discussion of 
the doctrine of the Millennium, which the author rejects as incon- 
sistent with Scripture and the general belief of Christians, though 
it was held by some of the early fathers. The subjects of the 
genuineness and inspiration of the Apocalypse are also treated 
with much care and learning ; and its relation to the canons of 
Scripture, its doctrinal finality (which is argued as conclusive 
against the advocates of rationalistic and Romish development), and 
the symbols employed in it, are also the subjects of well-considered 
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discussion. To enter into any detail on the Exposition itself 
would be impossible. Suffice it to say, that, as regards the inter- 
pretation of the mystic Babylon, and the two beasts, the author 
adopts generally that which has been the prevalent view amongst 
the opponents of Romanism ; while he does not accept the doctrine 
which marks 1260 days as the symbol of an equal number of 
years. We anticipate an extensive circulation for this able and 
learned volume. 


xxx1.—The Acts of Saint Mary Magdalene Considered, in a 
Series of Discourses, &c. By Henry Srrerron, M.A., St. 
Mary Magd. Hall, Oxford, Perpetual Curate of Hixon. Lon- 
don: Masters. 


Tue question of the identity of Mary Magdalen with the sister 
of Lazarus, and with the woman who was a sinner (mentioned in 
the 7th chapter of St. Luke), is one of very high interest, and 
has given rise to much discussion, and many a learned treatise 
before now. ‘The early Church was divided on the question; but 
the authority of St. Augustine, who, after weighing the evidence, 
pronounced in the affirmative, caused that view to be adopted 
generally in the Western Church up to the Reformation. At 
that period opinion again became divided ; and although the Ser- 
vices of the Church of Rome decidedly support the notion, the 
great body of her learned men have as decidedly denied it. The 
volume before us contains a full and carefully digested analysis of 
the arguments on this question; and it proceeds to consider the 
Life of St. Mary Magdalen in the same point of view as St. Au- 
gustine did, 7.¢. as identifying the Magdalen with two others 
mentioned in Holy Writ, who are usually considered as distinct 
persons from her. Unquestionably this provides fuller materials, 
and a much more remarkable combination of circumstances than 
the opposite theory; and Mr. Stretton has availed himself of the 
advantage thus afforded, to produce a series of discourses which 
are of unusual interest, and combine much sound argument, 
with much practical and devotional exhortation. We have been 
highly gratified by the tone of all that we have read of the work, 
and especially with its cordial and unmistakeable spirit of attach- 
ment to the Church of England. 


xxxi1.—Lectures on the Nature and Use of Money. Delivered 
before the Members of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. 
By Joun Gray. London: Longmans. Edinburgh: Black. 


Tne author of this volume appears to be at least thoroughly 
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satisfied of the correctness of his views: indeed, his ‘confidence 
appears to us somewhat excessive ; but, as he is of opinion that 
this country is taxed to the extent of one hundred millions a year 
beyond what is needful, we cannot doubt, that if his theories 
are correct, they will be very thankfully accepted by the people 
of England. His plan includes an alteration in the present 
monetary system. He would make labour the standard of value; 
would constitute the pound note the unit of our monetary system, 
and fix its value by Act of Parliament; and would render the 
value of all coins or their weight fluctuating. He would also 
establish National Banks in England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
a Ai out this system, by which ‘‘ Proportionate production 
would, in these lands, become, and for ever continue to be, the 
unfailing Cause of Demand, and that ad infinitum.” We must 
be excused for being rather incredulous as to the beneficial effects 
of such vast schemes as this, involving a revolution in our whole 
monetary system. 


xxx111.—Godfrey Davenant at College. By the Rev. W. FE. 
Hryeatr, M.A. London: Masters. 


Tue readers of the former part of Godfrey Davenant will be glad 
to peruse this continuation of that interesting tale, in which the 
hero is carried through his residence at the university. We 
have here a lively description of the characteristic dangers, temp- 
tations, advantages, and pleasures of a college life at Oxford. 


xxxiv.—Velson’s Companion for the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church of England. Abridged, with Notes, by J. Poynper, 
fisq. London: Painter. 


We are inclined to look with some degree of doubt on abridg- 
ments of works so justly esteemed as that of Nelson on the Fasts 
and Festivals ; but from what we have seen of the work before us, 
Mr. Poynder appears to have very fairly represented the sense of 
his author, and to have produced a very excellent and unexcep- 
tionable book. The catechetical form of the original is certainly 
an obstacle to its popularity, and this form is changed in Mr. 
Poynder’s Abridgment. 


xxxv.—Demoniacal Possession: its Nature and Cessation. An 
Essay by the Rev. TaHomas Woopwarp, J.A., formerly 
Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Curate Assistant of Fethard, 
in the Diocese of Cashel. ; ; 


Iw this ingenious and learned dissertation, Mr. Woodward main- 
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tains the reality of demoniacal possessions against the theories of 
those who would resolve the phenomena described in the Gospels 
under that term, into the results of ordinary physical causes. 
He also labours to establish the position, that the Evil Spirit was 
permitted to resort to this fearful mode of tormenting his victims 
in an eminent, and indeed unique degree, during the period of 
our Lord’s ministry, and that these impersonations of himself and 
of his evil angels partook of the nature of imitative parodies of 
the Incarnation itself. Stmius Dei Diabolus is a true saying, and 
it seems to have suggested to Mr. Woodward the idea which he 
has since developed with considerable ability in his Essay. The 
reader cannot fail to be interested with his researches; but 
perhaps an argument against the theory may be alleged, in the 
fact that the Evangelists do not represent demoniacal possession 
as a new thing, nor do we hear any expression of surprise from 
the mouth of those who are witnesses of it. 

Mr. Woodward may confirm his opinions on the cause of the 
fall of angels (p.14), by the observation of Hooker (Keel. Pol. 
i. iv. 83); and his remark on the two opposite kingdoms of Christ 
and Satan become more forcible, when the words of the Apoca- 
lypse are quoted according to their true reading—in the singular 
and not plural—* The kingdom of this world is become the king- 
dom of the Lord and of his Christ.” (Rev. xi. 15.) 

We specially recommend for perusal pp. 40—50 of this Essay, 
on the personality of the Evil Spirit and his ministers; a doc- 
trine too often lost sight of in the theological teaching of the 
present day. 


xxxvi.— The Romaunt Version of the Gospel according to St. 
John, from MSS. preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, and in 
the Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris, de. By Wittiam SrTEePHen 
Gitty, D.D., Canon of Durham. London: Murray. 


Dr. Gitty has in this volume presented the Public with the 
results of his researches into the history of the Version of Serip- 
ture anciently in use among the Waldenses, and has published the 
text of one of the Gospels, with various readings, prolegomena, 
and fac-similes. The work appears to be very carefully executed ; 
and the Version itself, Dr. Gilly ascribes to the 12th century. 
We have no doubt it will be a valuable addition to the existing 
published remains of the Romaunt language. 


xxxvii1.—Discourses on the Life of Christ ; or, The principal Events 
in the personal History of the Redeemer. By the Rev. WiLU1AM DE 
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Boren, W.A., de. London: Rivingtons. Glasgow: Ogle. 
Dublin: McGlashan. 


Tue little volume before us contains a series of expository dis- 
courses on all the chief events of our Lord’s life on earth, includ- 
ing all those which the Church commemorates in her fasts and 
festivals. We have been much struck by the great familiarity 
with the Holy Scriptures evidenced in every page of these Ser- 
mons; and we have been much gratified with all that we have 
perused of the volume. Mr. De Burgh appears to take a firm 
and consistent course, avoiding extremes on either side; and his 
spirit as a Churchman is most reverential. In point of style, we 
should say, that his sentences are sometimes rather too long, 
which have the effect of rendering the meaning less easily discern- 
ible than might be wished. 


XXxVIl.—1. Original Letters relative to the English Reformation, 
de. Ldited for the Parker Society. By the Rev. Wasrines 
Rosinson, D.D., &ce. Cambridge: Pitt Press. 


2. The Zurich Letters, dc. Edited for the Parker Society. By 
the Rev. H. Rostnson, D.D. Cambridge: Pitt Press. 


TueEsE volumes, comprising as they do a great mass of corre- 
spondence from persons of all classes of society in the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, all bearing on the 
Reformation of the English Church, are, of course, a valuable 
contribution to Keclesiastical history, many of them having never 
been published before. To the general reader, they will, as 
a body, be not peculiarly attractive ; but to all who are interested 
in the history of the English Reformation, and tolerably ac- 
quainted with its main facts, they will be very interesting. We 
cannot pretend to have perused the whole of this correspondence, 
but we have seen enough to convince us that it is valuable. As 
an illustration of the kind of thing which may be found in these 
volumes, we must extract the following graphic account by a 
foreigner of a visit to the Palace at Salisbury in the time of 
Bishop Jewell :— 


‘* Although the whole of the city belongs to the Bishop, his domestic 
arrangements delighted me more than any thing else. His palace, in 
the first place, is so spacious and magnificent, that even sovereigns may, 
and are wont to be suitably entertained there, whenever they come into 
these parts. Next, there is a most extensive garden, kept up with 
especial care, so that in the levelling, laying-out, and variety, nothing 
seems to have been overlooked. A most limpid stream runs through 
the midst of it, which, though agreeable in itself, is rendered much more 
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pleasant and delightful by the swans swimming in it, and the abundance 
of fish, which (the Bishop) is now causing to be enclosed in an iron 
lattice-work. After having most courteously saluted me on the 
following day, he turned to his attendants, and ‘ let the horses,’ he said, 
‘be saddled and bridled, and take this guest of mine a hunting.’ <Ac- 
cordingly, having taken our dogs with us, when we arrived at the place 
where the game was wont to hide, we pursued two deer which we had 
discovered, both of which, before they were worn out with running, the 
dog with incredible swiftness quickly came up with, and _ easily 
caught, and brought them to the ground. * * * The Bishop, indeed, I 
perceive, does not take much delight in this kind of amusement.” 

**On the 21st of July we rode into the country with a large retinue, 
as the bishop said he would show me something that would astonish me. 
When I saw the cavalcade in the middle of the plain, ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘is 
not Josiah Simler a witness of this? or Bullinger? or indeed any 
Zuricher? For as to Peter Martyr, he is well acquainted with all your 
circumstances.’ ‘I wish,’ he replied, ‘ all these worthy men were here.’ 
‘ But what do you think they are now doing?’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he said, ‘ they 
have finished their dinner, and I fancy that I see Martyr in his elbow 
chair.’ When we had gone on a little further, he very kindly pointed 
out to me the whole character and bearing of the neighbourhood. ‘ There,’ 
says he, stretching out his arm, ‘ was formerly Old Sarum ; there are the 
mounds which you can distinguish even now, and there the ramparts. 
And there, in another place, there was a camp of the ancient Romans, 
of which there are the vestiges before us.’ At Jength we arrived at the 
place which Jewell had particularly wished me to visit, and respecting 
which I should hesitate to write what I have seen, unless I could con- 
firm it by most approved witnesses * * * * I beheld, in a very exten- 
sive plain, at a great distance from the sea, in a soil which appeared to 
have nothing in common with the nature of [the] stones or rocks, I 
beheld, I say, stones of immense size, almost every one of which, if you 
should weigh them, would be heavier than your whole house. The 
stones are not heaped one upon another, nor even laid together, but are 
placed upright, in such a way that two of them support a third.”— 
Zurich Letters, pp. 150—153. 


Dr. Robinson appears to have taken very great care in editing 
this curious collection of Letters. 


xxx1x.—-The Life and Times of King Alfred the Great. By the 
Rev. J. A. Gites, D.C.L., &c. London: Bell. 


To some readers the principle on which Dr. Giles proceeds in 
this work, viz., that of making the contemporary historians relate 
the events in their own language, will be unsatisfactory. It will 
appear to them that such a mode of writing affords less prospect 
of a generally accurate view of history, than a careful induction 
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from the facts supplied by all ancient writers on the subject ; and 
possibly there may be some truth in this. Yet we confess that 
we think there is a great feeling of satisfaction in perusing the 
very expressions of contemporary writers. There seems more of 
reality in it; and less exercise for an inventive imagination. The 
Life of Alfred before us is a very readable book, and Dr. Giles has 
evidently taken much pains with it. 


xL.— Poetry, Past and Present. A Collection for Every-day 
Reading and Amusement. By the Kditor of Church Poetry, &c. 
London: Mozley. 


We have been charmed by every page of this Collection that 
we have read. Its Editor is thoroughly familiar with the writings 
of all our poets; and has, in these pages, woven from them a 
garland of the richest flowers. We especially recommend the 
volume to young persons. 


xL1.—Thoughts on the Character and History of Nehemiah. By 
the Rev. Henry Woopwarp, M.A., formerly of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Rector of Fethard. London: Hatchard. 


Tue venerable author of this little work is already so well 
known as an eloquent, thoughtful, and practical writer, that any 
recommendation of ours must be unnecessary in order to draw 
attention to his work. The volume before us bears the impress of 
the author’s mind very distinctly. It connects a series of prac- 
tical and spiritual reflections with the events of Nehemiah’s history. 
There are some very interesting remarks on the subject of ‘‘ shy- 
ness ”—a subject rarely treated of; and the remarks on “ ex- 
tempore prayer” seem extremely judicious and sound. 


xtit.—The Christian Doctrine of Sanctification Considered, in 
Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, as the 
Bampton Lecture for the year 1848. By EKywarp Garrarp 
Marsu, M.A., Canon of Southwell, Vicar of Aylesford, and 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College. London: Seeleys. 


Tuts interesting and valuable work might well furnish subject- 
matter for a long and deliberate examination of the theological 
views propounded in it ; with a considerable part of which, speak- 
ing generally, we have no hesitation in expressing our concurrence. 
There are, however, indications herein, some merely external, and 
some of a more vital character, of a certain tendency, at least, to 
undervalue those elements of the Church’s life, which constitute 
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her the visible pillar of the faith. We trust, however, that this 
tendency in Mr. Marsh’s Theology is rather apparent than real. 
He is obviously possessed with an excessive dread of so-called 
High-Churechmanship ; a dread which manifests itself, for instance, 
in the invariable writing of ‘‘ our Lord,” with a small ‘*1”—‘‘lord,” 
&e., and inan apparent unwillingness to recognise the real spiritual 
efficacy of the appointed means of grace, holy sacraments, and the 
ministrations of the Catholic Church. It is true that Mr. Marsh 
does aver (p. 196)—‘‘the aid of the Church is necessary and in- 
dispensable in the process of our sanctification ; and of that aid 
the administration of the sacraments forms an essential, and a 
principal part.” Afterwards, he says, that, to believers, ‘as bap- 
tism is, to them, a baptism of the Holy Ghost, so also is the Lord’s 
Supper, to them, a communion of his most blessed body and blood.” 
He does not, however, seem to apprehend perfectly the nature of 
Baptism: for, on page 152, we find him say, ‘‘ How often have 
we known the mere act of baptism relied upon, as a sufficient test 
of discipleship, without due regard to that work of the Holy Spirit 
which alone constitutes a true Christian,” &c. Now here it seems 
implied that baptism need not be the work of the Holy Spirit. 
We have no hesitation in declaring, that it either is that work, in 
the case of infants, or else a mere carnal form, one of those ordi- 
nances, concerning which St. Paul wrote, ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, 
handle not.” Of course, in the case of adults, the real grace of 
baptism cannot be conveyed, unless the baptized person believes 
with the heart to righteousness; but in the case of children, 
it is obvious, that unless baptism be a mere legal form equiva- 
lent to Jewish circumcision, grace must be conveyed. Mr. 
Marsh adds a note on this objectionable passage, which rather 
tends to darken the matter than otherwise; for he says, ‘“‘ The 
intricate questions, arising out of the practice of infant bap- 
tism, do not fall within the compass of the present inquiry :” 
strange language, surely, and moreover at variance with the text ; 
for adult baptism, at least in Christian countries, is now so rare, 
that those condemned for making the mere “act of baptisin™ 
a test of discipleship can surely not be held to have referred 
to any thing but “infant baptism.” ‘There can be no doubt, that 
baptism is the broadest and most liberal of all tests of Church- 
discipleship, and it is rather difficult to understand what Mr. Marsh 
intends by his censure. If he means to say, that all who have 
received grace as children in baptism have not sept it; that many, 
from subsequent fallings away, do not in a true sense pertain to 
the Church of God, we are of course ready to re-echo his convic- 
tion. His language with regard to the other sacrament, too 
(p. 152), seems studiously obscure : he censures those who attach 
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a literal signification to our Lord’s declaration, ‘“‘ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man,” &c.; but he leaves us in doubt 
whether he condemns those who would prove Transubstantiation 
by this text, or those who would apply it in any but a figurative 
sense to the Lord’s Supper. Of all such ambiguities we are bound 
to express our disapproval ; but, having done thus much, we have 
great pleasure in being able to state, that the Bampton Lecture 
before us confers no little honour upon its author. His views of 
Justification and Sanctification are essentially sound and correct. 
Thus he says (p. 171), ‘*‘ Let us look to the Bible itself, that we 
may discern what is the plan devised by Almighty wisdom for 
bringing back a sinner to God, and training him gradually up to 
that perfection, from which he has fallen, and to which he is invited 
to return! ‘That plan consists of two parts: and it is in disjoin- 
ing these parts that all the errors of Christians on this vital 
question essentially originate, and by which they are sustained. 
Those two parts are, first, reconciliation ; secondly, sanctification. 
When these two works are fully accomplished, and have produced 
their true effect, then, and not before, is attained the great end of 
all, which is perfect salvation. The reconciliation to God, which 
is the first and greatest need of a sinner, was once for all effected 
by our blessed Redeemer upon the cross. J¢ was effected, but not 
applied.” Mr. Marsh goes on to show, how justifying faith alone, 
that is, a faith which works by love, of which perfect trust and 
humility are the main characteristics, can apply this reconciliation 
to ourselves. He says (p.177), ‘“‘In the humble and confiding 
state of mind in which he (the Christian) applies for justification, 
and obtains it, his sanctification also is begun; for that state of 
mind is essentially a holy state, the work of the Holy Spirit upon 
his heart ;” and then he goes on to show, that sanctification is a 
gradual progress towards perfection, which however can never be 
attained. On this subject he says (p. 205), ‘‘ The purest saint 
on earth may be purer still; the holiest, holier ; the best love may 
be improved ; the liveliest devotion invigorated.” 

We must confess, however, that while we consider Mr. Marsh’s 
statements to be in the main orthodox, and assert with him the 
priority of Justification to Sanctification, we think he has missed 
the whole truth from his inattention to the great question of Infant 
Baptism. We hold, that the faith of Christ’s Church in bringing 
the child to the font, together with the passive receptivity of the 
child, represent and virtually constitute that justifymg faith, 
which reconciles the recipient of baptismal grace to God, and 
makes him or her, verily and indeed, a member of Christ, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. We do not think, that 
this justification, or seal of God’s pardon and reconciliation, 
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is accompanied by absolute sanctification; no, that has only 
commenced ; the seed of divine life has been implanted; it may 
erow and bear fruit, if it be duly watered, or it may wither 
away. 

The Eight Sermons before us have all considerable merits. 
Mr. Marsh has very clearly and strikingly described the original 
glory and happiness of man, and has treated the question of the 
fall most satisfactorily. He has proceeded to trace the conse- 
quences of that fallin the wickedness of the human race. He has 
then set forth the great doctrine of the Atonement, and examined 
the various attempts made by the Pagan world to approach God 
without the direct aid of his revelation. Then, he has traced the 
erroneous views of sanctification held by the Jewish Church, and 
which have further prevailed, to no slight extent, within the 
Christian also. And, finally, he shows us, as we have seen, that 
justification through faith in Christ, is the origin of sanctification 
in the Christian soul; and that sanctification itself is a perpetual 
progress in faith and love towards perfection; which, however, can 
never be attained, whilst we are wanderers here on earth, though it 
must be constantly aimed at, and striven after. 


xii.— The Scottish New Generation ; or, The Reaction. By Hucu 
Scorr, Hsqg. London: Saunders and Otley. 1848. 


Tuts is a remarkably curious pamphlet, written ina tone of fervid 
eloquence, in which the writer, despite the name on the title-page, 
adopts throughout the editorial We, and in one passage seems to 
indicate that his essay is reprinted from some Scotch Review. If 
this be not the case, we must confess, that the self-conceit breathing 
from many passages is not a little offensive to our eyes. Neverthe- 
Jess, there is so much of which we heartily approve, and with 
which we thoroughly concur, that we can scarcely adopt the tone 
of harsh censure. Mr. Scott’s main object seems to be, to induce 
the Episcopalian aristocracy of Scotland to come forward, as the 
leaders and regenerators of the Scottish people; but he also 
zealously advocates the formation of Home Missionary Societies ; 
and has indeed a word of admonition for all classes and all Church 
communions. We subjoin a characteristic passage, in which cur 
Author admonishes the so-called Free Kirk :— 


** We cannot but feel,” he says, ‘‘ that we are addressing ourselves to 
the historical descendants of our old enemies, the Covenanters. We are 
addressing noble foes. Every inch of ground have we contested through- 
out broad Scotland—every mountain, every glen, every hamlet, has 
been the arena of our combat. Success has been various—fierce has 
been the conflict: both have had their martyrs and dying confessors ; 
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both their saints, their fathers, their devotees. At length the stern and 
gloomy Covenant triumphs. She becomes the national creed; the 
Church becomes a small and insignificant minority: yet she retains her 
nationality. She loudly and clamorously protested against the Act of 
Union. She raised the standard of revolt against usurped authority in 
glorious Firrrrn. The blood of her sons fertilized the field, and 
drenched the scaffold. She burst like a torrent of the mountain in 
Forty-Five; she yielded alone to numbers. The last charge at Cul- 
loden was her death-knell. She fell, but she fell gloriously—true to 
her country and her king—true to the nationality of Scotland. She in 
the nineteenth century preaches a new creed—a creed which her fathers 
knew not—a creed more ennobling in its influences than all the horrors 
of war; majestic in its character; ancient in its pedigree; lofty in con- 
ception ; replete with proud aspirings and noble daring ; connecting the 
broken links of Scotland’s history ; adorned with all the pageantry of 
the past ; shedding a bright ray over the most disastrous epochs of our 
national history; and telling us what a future will be. The creed, 
indeed, is childishly simple—peace, mercy, and truth. Let us banish 
the seventeenth century from memory! Erase its records for ever ! 
Let us no longer talk. The steeds are prancing, the bugle is sounding 
the advance. The Crusaders, varied indeed in guise, under various 
leaders—speaking different tongues, yet animated by the same hopes— 
the Crusaders are there. Their mission is no earthly one. It is no 
earthly Jerusalem they desire to conquer. It is to rescue their fallen 
country from the iron rule of a foreign usurper.” (We presume, heresy. ) 
“The infidel is trembling; he feels his doom is sealed; his reign is 
over. His fate is written on the walls of the capitol. His foes have 
united. In the agony of despair he awaits the last charge. He wavers, 
he sinks, he flies; he seeks a foreign shore; he looks for a stranger’s 
land to confiscate, to devastate, toruin. Scotland is free.” 


Here we have enthusiasm at least on the right side. We 
have, too, brilliant and graphic eloquence; a little too dramatic 
perhaps, but altogether worthy of admiration. But setting aside 
this, we admire Mr. Scott’s principles, and we delight in his 
warmth of heart. May he elevate many another scion of ancient 
lineage to an equal standard of enthusiastic reverence for the true 
Church of Scotland ! 


xLtiv.— Woman; the Help Meet for Man. By Avo.trur Monon, 
Professor of Theology at Montauban. From the French. By 
KxizaBETH Maria Lioyp. London: Allan. 1849. 


A HARMLESS, and, indeed, rather interesting volume. We dis- 
cern nothing very original in it; but old and familiar truths are 
lovingly realized. It is well that such works should receive their 
due share of praise. 
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xiv.—The Life of Christians during the First Three Centuries of 
the Church ; being a Series of Sermons on Church History. By 
Dr. Cur. Lupw. Conarv. Translated fromthe German. By 
the Rev. Lxoroty J. Bernays. Edinburgh: Clark. 


An exceedingly useless volume, at least to members of the English 
Church, though it may not have been uninteresting to the very 
ignorant Berlinese ; ignorant, that is, of the elements of Church 
history. It seems free from rationalism, though dedicated to such 
amanas Neander, among others, and manifestly proceeds from 
one of that ‘ pietist school,” who, by condemning the arts and 
the rightful use of this world, have almost done as muchas the infi- 
dels themselves to prejudice the cause of Christianity in Germany. 
There is no point of view in which this volume could be of any 
use to the English reader. 


xtvi.—Friends and Fortune; a Moral Tale. By Anna Har- 
RIET Drury. London: Pickering. 1849. 


We have rarely met with a tale which raises higher expectations 
of its authoress’s future, than this of Miss Drury’s. It is at once 
amusing and instructive, genial and healthful : it breathes through- 
out the soundest Church principles and feelings, and evinces a 
grasp of mind of a most uncommon character, which may achieve 
great things. Miss Drury has previously given a small volume of 
poems to the world, bearing evidence of cultivated taste, real 
powers of pathos, and general poetic ability. This tale rises, we 
think, to a higher level. We shall not forestal the pleasure of 
our readers, whom we recommend to possess themselves of this 
volume, by giving any abridgment of the plot. One passage 
we shall quote, however, the description of the Vicar, Mr. Leyden, 
which is quite “‘ after our heart,” and will, we suspect, win the 
affections of many of those who peruse our pages :— 


‘** The Vicar was an old man, but still vigorous; his spare frame was 
slightly bent with age, but his active and temperate habits had left him 
his faculties unimpaired; and his bright grey eye, though it had lost its 
power, still retained its intelligence and penetration. His dress was 
that of the olden time; his silver hair sprinkled with powder, an old- 
fashioned coat with large pockets, silk stockings and buckles; nor 
could any remonstrance or entreaty persuade him to admit the smallest 
innovation on any of these antiquated articles. Indeed, to have done 
so would have destroyed a picture, and a real picture he appeared, in 
Margaret’s eyes, as he sat in his arm-chair of carved walnut, with the 
firelight beaming on his benevolent features, and on the sunny curls of 
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Rosy, seated onhis knee. Every one knows, or ought to know, Gold- 
smith’s Country Clergyman, andthat beautiful simile quoted at the head 
of my chapter; but it isnot every one who has seen it exemplified. It 
was so here: the ‘eternal sunshine’ was stamped on that white head 
and gentle mouth ; it emanated in every action, and beamed in every 
glance. From the days of his childhood he had walked with his God ; 
he and his religion had grown up together; he had lived under the 
guidance of the pillar and the cloud, and grown old by the bank of 
Jordan ; waiting for his appointed time, with his loins girt up for action, 
and his lamp trimmed and bright. In the words of the unconsciously- 
eloquent Bunyan, ‘ He had his eyes lifted up to heaven; the best of 
books was in his hand; the law of truth was written on his lips; the 
world was behind his back; he stood as if he pleaded with men, and a 
crown of gold did hang over his head.’ Mary Leyden, the Vicar’s only 
daughter, was one of those gracious womanly beings that are difficult to 
describe, from possessing no one prominent characteristic, nor aspiring 
to any ; but whose presence is felt wherever they move, from the bless- 
ings they scatter around them. Her features were pleasing, her figure 
graceful ; she had that simple lady-like manner that invariably creates 
respect, and a sweet gentleness of voice and expression that at once made 
its way to Margaret’s heart. The room was old-fashioned, but commo- 
dious; the shelves were stored with books of all kinds, for our Vicar 
was a man of taste and literature, as wellas a sound divine, and had both 
an eye and an ear for whatever was excellent, whether of sight, sound, 
or conception. He had one little weakness—must we confess it ?—he was 
fond, very fond, of his snuff-box ; and certainly contrived to indulge in that 
untidy luxury with as little inconvenience to others as possible. In pro- 
portion, however, as he patronized this particular branch of the incom- 
prehensible happiness produced by that too popular weed, did he frown 
upon all its kindred, condemning alike the humble clay tube of his old 
sexton, and the delicate exotics preserved from vulgar eyes in Fer- 
dinand’s cigar-case. He could prove to any one, we do not exactly 
know how, that there was an immense difference between the two. 
‘Snuff, Sir,’ he would say, ‘ clears the brain—smoking stupefies it ;’ and 
as the clearness of his own was astanding argument in favour of sternu- 
tation, his hearers were fain to yield the point, and not light their Ha- 
vannahs till he was out of sight.” 


Is not this a charming portraiture? Our readers may at once 
observe that Miss Drury’s style is peculiarly correct and elegant. 
She writes, indeed, simple, honest, unaffected Mnglish, quite re- 
freshing after the artificial semi-barbarous Teutonic gibberish of 
the day. Some of her characters are very pleasing. Her heroine, 
though somewhat headstrong, is, in our opinion, interesting, and 
very well delineated. The young poet, Arthur, is rather exagger- 
ated, and yet perhaps not an impossibility. Nelson is another very 
pleasant character. So is the old nurse. There are some impro- 
babilities and some exaggerations, but life itself is not without 
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them ; and altogether Miss Drury has satisfied us, that she has 
a natural dramatic faculty—the power of entering into the feel- 
ings of others, and speaking in their persons. 


xLvi1.—Pinacothecae Historicae Specimen, Auctore F. K., A.M. 
Londini: G. Bell. Bathoniae: 8. Sims et Fil. m.pccc.xiviit. 


As many of our readers may not at once recollect what Pinaco- 
theca is, and as some of them have possibly never seen the word, 
we will begin by telling them that it means a picture gallery. We 
are the more determined on doing this, seeing that we recollect a 
case in which an unfortunate ‘‘ man” was once worsted in the 
schools of Oxford from chancing to forget the signification of the 
word Cercopithecus, which signifies a large kind of baboon. But 
to our task. 

The work before us consists of seventy pages of Latin, carefully 
written and elegantly printed. It is supposed to be the guide- 
book to a picture-gallery of historic notables (or rather, a collec- 
tion of the inscriptions written under their portraits), commencing 
with King Alfred, and ending with Jacobus Brooke. There is a 
good deal of force and ingenuity in the style: take, for example, 
that on James I. :— 


** JACOBUS . 
Magnae . Britanniae . rex . 
nominis . primus. 
naturae . lusu. homo. 
fortunae. rex. 
cujus . qualescunqve . virtutes . privatae . 
pvblice . vel. in. vitivm. 
vel . in. ridiculum . abiere . 
civili . prudentia . cum . versuta . calliditate . 
pacis . studio. cum. belli. timore. 
amore . paterno . cum. delira . fatuitate. 
literarum . ardore . cum. ineptiis . insulsissimis . 
ad . ludibrium . usque . confuso. ” 


We do not ourselves concur in all this; but it is well done. 
There is, however, one odd mistake, namely, that James I. was 
not king of Great Britain—he wished to assume the title, but was 
told by his lawyers that it was not allowable. 

Amongst those which please us most are ‘‘ Guilielmus Temple,” 
Franciscus S. Fenelon, Guilielmus Pitt, and that on Fox, begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Qvi ista legis ;”’ also that to the Duke of Wellington. We 
would humbly suggest that the following be added to the second 
edition :— 

VOL, XI.—NO. XxI,—MARCH, 1849. Q 
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Lypia SELLON . 
Virgo . praeclara . 
nobilis . dives . juvenis . 
summa. prudentia . summo . ingenio . summa . eloquentia . 
summa . pietate . erga. Deum. atque . hominem . 
praedita . 
quae . non. odio . sed . amore . humanae. gentis. 
accensa, . 
mundi . gaudia . resignavit . 
‘ut . visitaret . pupillos . in. tribulatione . eorum . 
et. domum . 
domum . carentibus, 
praeberet . 
“primum . quidem . pudica . fuit . deinde . pacifica . 
modesta . suasibilis . 
bonis . consentiens . 
plena . misericordia . et . fructibus . bonis . 
non . judicans . sine . simulatione. ”’ 
cui. cum. turba. hominum . improborum . 
prava . ambitione . conjurata . 
falsis . criminibus . opprimere . conata. esset . 
non . sine. malis . artibus. 
non . sine. ineptiis . 
lux . clarior . effulsit . 
erat . enim. 
lux . ejus . 
Lux. Munpr. 


” 


xLvii1.—Correspondence between His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL, 
and the Right Rev. W.J. Trower, Bishop of Glasgow and 
Galloway. London: Rivingtons. 


We have perused this Correspondence with interest. The Duke 
of Argyll is a writer by no means deficient in ability ; but rather 
arrogant in tone, and very unsound in principle. The tone and 
spirit of the Bishop of Glasgow is all that we could have expected 
and wished. As to the main question at issue, “the right of 
Presbyterians to partake of the sacrament in the Church, from 
which they have dissented,” the claim appears too monstrous to 
need refutation. If the Church was so seriously in error as to 
justify Presbyterianism rising in opposition to it, it cannot be fit 
to be communicated with: if it is lawful to communicate with the 
Scottish Church, Presbyterianism must be an unjustifiable schism. 
The separation of religious bodies is a serious and important thing : 
it is not afterwards to be treated as if it was a matter of no im- 
portance, and involved no difference. 
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xL1x.—Stray Suggestions on Colonization. By Ricuarn Wrst 
Nasu, Hsq:, Barrister at Law, Late Acting Advocate-General 
at Western Australia. London: Effingham Wilson. 


From all we have seen of this pamphlet, we have been much 
struck by the clear-headed and common-sense view which the 
author takes of the important subject of Colonization. His 
argument goes to prove the high importance or rather necessity 
of Colonies to the mother country, and to show that a very im- 
proved system, including the creation of an aristocracy, and of 
the various ranks of civilized society, is essential to the prosperity 
of Colonies. We can recommend the pamphlet to our readers, 
as replete with vigorous argument, clear views, and suggestions 
deserving of the attentive consideration of all persons interested 
in the important subject to which it relates. 


Notr.—We have received a letter from Dr, Peile, comprising an ex- 
planation of his views, in reply to some remarks which we offered 
in our last number (p. 465). We deviate from our usual course in 
this instance, in giving insertion to Dr. Peile’s communication, the tone 
of which is very creditable to the writer, and which will evince his 
soundness of view on some important points. 


Sir, 

I HAVE just received the last Number of The English Review, to which I have been 
a subscriber from the first, and of the general tone and tendency of which I most 
heartily approve ; and I trust you will excuse my freedom in requesting you to cor- 
rect an utterly mistaken and injurious impression of my views as to the “ Christian 
Ministry,” and of the authority I attach to “ German writers,’ which, towards the 
conclusion of your obliging notice of Part III. of my Annotations, you have con- 
veyed to your readers—in the discharge, I am still willing to believe, of what is 
your duty as the accredited organ and advocate of those moderate “ High-Church ” 
views, to which I myself incline, as more than any other representing what I should 
eall my “ party ” in the Church ; but evidently on very slight knowledge of the pub- 
lication which ostensibly you are reviewing, and under an eacess of righteous zeal 
against German Rationalism and Idealism, for which your present Number abun- 
dantly proves that there is indeed a cause, but which, in the vigorous onslaught 
you are now directing against it (and from my heart I ery, “ God speed you” in it), 
would sweep down a friend (I honestly am such) among those with whom, in so far 
as they are insidious foes to Christianity and the Church, I have and can have no sym- 
pathy whatever—I have made and can make no common cause, 

You “regret to find that Dr. P. refers to Weander and others of the same class 
as authorities ”’—for what ? For any important conclusions that he has drawn and 
endeavoured to establish ? ¢.g. as to the Christian Ministry, or any other point on 
which Neander holds views, against which you would justly caution your readers ? 
No! in my now completed first volume, of 459 pages, the name of Neander is found 
but once: and, do me the common justice to see how far I build upon him as 
“ authority,” in the foot-note to Appendix, p.14. It was not, in fact, until I had com- 
pleted my volume, that I had so much as read one line of Neander; but I had begun 
to read the English Translation of his “ History of the first Planting of the Church,” 
as the sheets of my Appendix were passing through the press ; and so, in giving a 
wider interpretation to rj cowvwvig in Acts ii. 42, than had been given by Professor 
Blunt (who, with Mr. Garratt and others of that class, is an authority with me), I 
had opportunity to notice, when I might well have done without, Neander’s still 
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wider acceptation of that term ; a notice which has cost me dear, if it creates 
that prejudice against my book which your inuwendo (more difficult to deal with than 
a direct assertion) obviously and inevitably tends, at least, to create. Who can 
believe that such mere passing mention of writers whom we love not, but whose 
works we cannot (if we would) expunge by our non-mention of them, would be suf- 
ficient in your sight to condemn a book? More, therefore, than meets the eye must 
needs be understood from your recorded “regret to find that Dr. P. refers to 
Neander.” 

And what “ other authorities of the same class” have I used? None that I know 
of. Whitby, Wells, Macknight, Burton, Bloomfield; Bishops Middleton and Shut- 
tleworth, Grinfield’s Scholia Hellenistica, Calvin’s and Kiittner’s Latin Commentaries 
—these, and, above all, the Greek text of the Apostolical Epistles themselves, are the 
books at this moment lying open before me : and, far from “ allowing German writers 
to have too much influence with me,” I am almost as much a stranger to their 
names and books, as to the language in which they have written. On the Epistle 
to the Romans I made much use of Hodge, an American, and some of Walford, a 
Dissenter ; and thereby drew down upon myself some extreme High-Church cen- 
sure ; but will any one read my Preface, and say that I have allowed either the 
ultra-Calvinism of the one, or the subdued Sectarianism of the other, to have any 
injurious influence on my own Annotations? I hold that in Theological, as in other 
kinds of warfare, “fas est et ab hoste doceri.” At the same time I cannot bring 
myself to think that every writer, who is not,in the extreme sense, “ with us,” must 
therefore be essentially and of necessity “‘ against us.’ On the Corinthians accord- 
ingly I made free use of Billroth ; and whilst there is much in him of which I do 
not approve, I trust I have extracted from his notes much also that is good, and 
put forth a Commentary on those Epistles which may haply supersede the use of 
two volumes in Clark’s Biblical Cabinet. 

I pass on to notice your further expression of “ regret that I have been misled” 
by Chevalier Bunsen “ into the adoption, (as you state it,) of views on the Christian 
Ministry, which, in their legitimate operation, tend, in our opinion, to the subver- 
sion of Episcopacy,” to which you add, “If Episcopal Ordination be held to be 
needless, &c. &c. ;”” manifestly leading your readers to conclude that Dr. Peile (a 
would-be useful and trust-worthy guide to pains-taking students of the Greek text 
of Scripture) holds Episcopal Ordination to be needless. 

This, every one must see, is a grave, an overwhelming charge to have even 
indirectly preferred against me ; but where, I may be permitted to ask you, Sir, is 
your proof? ‘The utmost you could by possibility deduce from any thing I have 
published is, that Episcopal (as distinct from purely Presbyterial) Ordination is not 
so needful, is not such an absolute sine qua non, as to make every other. ordination, 
if we may venture to pronounce so much, invalid. I have nowhere said this in so 
many words ; but it 7s the conclusion which I appear to myself to have established 
by fair induction from Scripture, and I am prepared to abide by it. But is yours 
a fair representation of this opinion, when you make it appear in consequence that 
‘* Episcopal Ordination is held to be needless ?”’ I solemnly protest against, and 
repudiate, such perversion and exaggeration of the conclusion which I have formed 
for myself from the prayerful study of the pure Word of God, under no misleading 
influence either of preconceived system or of party ; and certainly, “ Nullius 
addictus jurare in verba magistri ;” and in which I do not find myself a whit more 
latitudinarian than the framers of our Articles, who have not defined what we 
are to understand by THE CONGREGATION ; nor who they are who give, 6r who 
they “who have given unto them public authority IN THE CONGREGATION to 
call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” These points,—wisely, I 
think, and in the Catholic spirit of genuine Christianity, left undetermined in 
a nation’s Articles of Religion,—I have endeavoured with the Scriptures only 
before me, to determine for myself, and for those whom I may influence. And 
the conclusion to which I have been led is, that Episcopacy in the restricted 
sense, which in the Gentile Churches (beginning from Antioch) dates properly 
from the latter part of the first century, appertains rather to the perfect organi- 
zation and finish, than to the first constitution and essence, of a Christian Church. 
But, because I represent it to myself as the keystone and centre, rather than, what 
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the entire Cuurcn is, the pillar and groundwork of that outward building of the 
holy and inspired Apostles, the one Ecclesiastical arch which spans the entire 
interval between Christ’s ascension and His second Advent, must I therefore hold 
Episcopacy to be needless? Surely not. And yet, to carry men safely over from 
time into eternity, less may be absolutely needful than a bridge of such stable, at 
once, and symmetrical structure, as it is our privilege to rejoice in. Again, because 
St. Paul represents the perfection of Church-membership, outwardly developed in 
us, under the figure of “a full-grown man ;” and because of that allegorical Man, 
* which is Curisr in us,” I hold Bishops to be the eyes, not the entire head, without 
which we could not live; is it right or reasonable to infer that any function 
whatever of Episcopacy is “held to be needless,’’ because as the Ocutus Ecciesi x, 
Episcopacy is not so needful, as that without it there would be no Ecc.esta, no 
spiritual Life in us? Let me persuade you to read what I have written on this 
subject, and you will see that, though I do not hold that Divine promise, “ Lo! I 
am with you always, unto the end of the world, to mean “with you and your 
successors in an unbroken (?) line of bishops ;” but “with you (ot ZHvrec, ot 
TEoAELTOMEVOL Ec THY Tapovotay TOU Kupiouv: 1 Thess. iv. 15.17; 2 Cor. v. 15) 
who, because I live, shall from this time live also,” with you, in that Church of the 
living God, against which the gates of the grave shall have no more binding power 
than against Me, your Head and Representative (Acts ii. 24), no longer now Son of 
Man, but, in Man’s Ransomed and regenerated nature, Son of God (Rom. i. 4); 
I yet am very far indeed from holding that to be “ a mere form of Church govern- 
ment of human invention,” which I have represented as the gradual development 
of the Gentile Churches, “on the suggestion, doubtless, of the Spirit ” (I quote from 
my Appendix, p. 10), so largely poured out on that first age of rz Cuurcn, “after 
Apostolical precedent,” the delegation, I mean, of the joint supremacy of the 
Twelve, to James the Just at Jerusalem, and: of the supremacy of Christ’s one 
Apostle to the Gentile world, to Timotheus at Ephesus, and to Titus in Crete ; 
“and under the sanction and benediction of at least one surviving Apostle ;” I 
allude, of course, to St. John. In all this, where am I misled by Bunsen ? what 
mention have I made of (not to ask what conclusion have I built upon) “the 
universal Priesthood of Christians?”—a truth which, in the sense in which it is 
asserted by St, Peter, is intelligible enough, and interferes as little with the 
co-existence therewith of a Christian Ministry, as the similar language used by their 
prophets in reference to the Jews interfered with the simultaneous existence of a 
Levitical ministry, both the one and the other of these being of Divine appointment. 
On “ the authority of a congregational and local ministry in the succession of the one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,” (see Appendix, p. 6), I have spoken most plainly 
and unequivocally, and as widely apart as possible from WVeander’s views ; and if I 
have not yet said enough to vindicate my orthodoxy, I say now that the presence 
of a specially-consecrated order of “Ayyedot (so the Apostles term them, and such 
they are, as they stand ministering between God and the Churches of His Saints), 
enters as essentially into my definition of a bond fide congregation in Christ, 
as the presence of water, specially consecrated as the outward and visible sign of the 
cleansing grace of the Spirit, enters into my definition of the Sacrament of 
Baptism ; and as the presence of bread and wine, specially consecrated as the 
outward and visible sign of the Body and Blood of Christ, enters into my definition 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper—* specially consecrated,” I mean, in all 
three cases, by the prayers of the assembled congregation, accompanying the 
outward laying-on of ministerial and representative hands. 

God forbid, then, that, when in my wish to see tHE Cuurcu, the living Temple of 
our God (by some such improved organization as you, Sir, from time to time have 
advocated), so exalted in the length and breadth of our favoured land, as that it 
shall stand forth before all men in its full and fair proportions, I declare myself 
ready to “assist in clearing away what ruins of the old clergy-Church are yet 
obstructing our path,’”—God forbid that I should so much as dream of clearing 
away the clergy from the Church! Nor can I believe that Bunsen (whose words, 
in part, I may seem here to have too unguardedly used) even so much as dreamed 
of this. I take his definition of what he means by clergy-Churches—i. e. “ all ecclesi- 
astical communities in which the body of the clergy, practically at least, steps into 
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the place of the Christian people, and makes itself alone the Church—(Hng. Rev. 
No. xx. p. 433.) In this sense only would I be understood to speak of “the old 
clergy-Church ” in this country, and by “clearing away its ruins,” the getting rid 
of the ruinous and absurd, but still deep-seated notion, that “the Church ” is in 
some sense distinct from the people ; whereas these are in truth the very glory and 
joy (1 Thess. ii. 20) of that building of God among us, which is the Pillar of His 
Truth. “For of God are we called to be fellow-labourers with Him ; God’s field, 
God’s building, (1 Cor. iii. 9) are” those among whom we labour ; whether, as 
Paul, we plant, or, as Apollos, we water, for God. More particularly, I wished to 
see the ruins of our ancient Houses of Convocation, which can never again be 
tenanted in their present form, make way for that highest manifestation of THE 
Cuurcn, viewed (Matt. xviii. 17) as the centre of religious unity in this country, 
which our Houses of Parliament have now ceased to be, and we can realize only in 
some such re-construction and enlargement of a church (not simply clerical) eonvo- 
cation or synod, as is recommended in an able article “on Church Union,” which 
appeared in your last Number, and in which I more especially admired the tone 
and temper of the writer’s concluding remarks. 

To that spirit of Catholicity, and of charitable construction of the views of those 
from whom we differ—for which believe me, Sir, I give you the fullest credit,—I 
now appeal with confidence for such reparation as, after reading my Appendix (with 
or without the Preface, with which it has been separately published), you feel that 
you can make for that very erroneous impression of my Church views, which, on no 
sufficient evidence, you have allowed to go forth to my prejudice. I claim to be 
judged only by what I have actually written, and what I have actually quoted from 
“ German writers,” which is in truth very little. Of Bunsen’s book I have read 
little more than I have cited as bearing upon our present anomalous position in re- 
spect of purely Church legislation ; and of that I cannot yet see reason to feel 
ashamed. With many apologies for the unreasonable length at which I have 
written, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Tuomas W. PEILE. 
Repton Priory, 
Jan, 2, 1849. 


We rejoice to see that Dr. Peile has so satifactorily and clearly justi- 
fied himself from all suspicion of sympathies with the pernicious system 
which we have been lately obliged to comment upon. We certainly 
regret that Dr. Peile should in any way have identified his views with 
so heretical and revolutionary a book as Bunsen’s ‘‘ Church of the 
Future ;” but the explanation which he gives of his intention in employ- 
ing the language of that work, is very satifactory, though we are 
satisfied that he is wholly mistaken in his interpretation of Bunsen’s 
meaning. As to our observation on views which in our opinion tend to 
the subversion of Episcopacy, in regarding Episcopal ordination as non- 
essential, we must be permitted to say, with all personal respect for 
Dr. Peile, that we are still of opinion, that to represent Episcopal ordi- 
nation as non-essential in itself, without restriction even to any case of 
imagined necessity, is to regard it as an ordinance which may be sub- 
verted by man for any sufficient reason ; and would go therefore to justify 
the abolition of Episcopacy, in case it should be found expensive or 
unpopular. We do not mean that Dr. Peile would in any way desire 
the abolition of Episcopacy, or that he does not esteem it a great bene- 
fit to the Church ; but we think his views on the subject of Episcopacy 
are rather confused and inconsistent. 


Foreign and Colonial Entelliqenre, 


AustRALiA.—Stale of the Diocese of Melbourne.—A letter has beer 
addressed by the Bishop of Melbourne to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in which he gives the following account of the prospects of the Churck 
in his diocese : 

‘Of the prospects of the Aboriginal inhabitants, I can say nothing 
favourable. Ido not see at present any opening for a mission among 
them. Almost every attempt which has been made, both for their in- 
struction and conversion, is now abandoned. One which was carried 
on by the Wesleyans for a time with some hopes of success, has just 
been given up in despair; and the remnant of the various tribes which 
still survives, (for they are fast dwindling away,) is as ignorant of 
the one living and true God as any generation of their forefathers. 
It is a melancholy thought that such should be the result of our occu- 
pation of their country; but if those who were born and brought up 
in Christian England, are suffered to fall into a state of ignorance and 
ungodliness scarcely better than heathenism, how can we wonder that 
the native heathen should continue still in their former darkness? How 
can we expect that they should be converted to the faith in Christ, 
when those who were baptized into that faith in infancy, are suffered 
to live in utter neglect and forgetfulness of its truths and precepts ? 
The native tribes are so few in number, so dispersed up and down the 
country, and so degraded in intelligence and morals, that I do not think 
a direct mission to them at present would be attended with any prospect 
of success. My chief hope is, that God will stir up the hearts of His 
people at home and in this country, and will, in answer to their prayers, 
send forth a body of able and faithful men, who may go everywhere 
among our fellow-countrymen, preaching the Word. 

‘‘The Church of Rome possesses many adherents in the towns of 
Melbourne and Geelong, and also throughout the country. They have 
a large cathedral, built in a great measure by the contributions of nomi- 
nal Protestants in Melbourne, and a handsome Church at Geelong ; and 
as a bishop has just been consecrated for this province, we cannot doubt 
that the most earnest efforts will be made to extend their influence. 
These efforts we must endeavour, to the utmost of our power, in depend- 
ence upon the Divine assistance, to counteract; and, humanly speak- 
ing, they can be effectually counteracted only by affording to the 
inhabitants, both of the towns and country, sound evangelical instruc- 
tion, and a pure ritual of public worship. On the other hand, the 
members of the various Protestant denominations, fearful of the spread 
of Romanism, and also sensible of the extreme spiritual destitution 
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prevailing throughout the country, are, for the most part, kindly disposed 
towards one another; and all their several ministers seem to be agreed, 
that it is their duty, on the ground of Christian prudence as well as of 
Christian charity, to co-operate, as far as possible, in the evangelization 
of the people. In Melbourne and Geelong I have met with no appear- 
ance of hostility to our Church among them, while in the country I 
have found members of every denomination, not only ready to avail 
themselves of the ordinances of the Gospel when offered to them by us, 
but coming forward of their own accord to ask me to supply their 
necessity. They seem to think that their only hope is to obtain a 
clergyman of the Church of England ; for the schism in the Presbyterian 
Church has greatly weakened its influence and paralysed its exertions, 
and no other communion, except that of the Wesleyans, is at all in 
a condition to extend its labours beyond Melbourne itself. Thus the 
time is, in this respect, most favourable tous ; but the Free Presbyterian 
Church is making great efforts, and their zeal and activity, despite of 
their many disadvantages here, may, if we lose the present opportunity, 
shut many a door which is now opened to us of the Lord.” 


Iraty.—The Pope at Gaeta.—The intelligence of the formal depo- 
sition of Pius [X., which had been received at the moment of our closing 
our last intelligence, proved in the sequel to have been premature. In 
the first instance, it appears, that while the Pope appointed a commis- 
sion to carry on the temporal government of the Pontifical States in his 
absence, the insurgents at Rome, after an ineffectual attempt to nego- 
tiate with Pius, who refused to admit the deputation to his presence, 
proceeded, on the 12th of December, to vest the supreme authority in 
a provisional Junta, charged with governing in the name of the Sove- 
reign until his return. Into the details of the events which have since 
taken place, and which are chiefly of a political nature, this is not the 
place, even if we could spare the room, to enter. We shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves to those points which bear more or less directly upon 
the ecclesiastical position of the Pope towards his own subjects. 

Pius IX. having been followed to Gaeta by the College of Cardinals, 
resumed there the course of ecclesiastical business, holding consistories, 
and performing other acts of his pontifical authority. The first of these 
was a ‘‘ Protest against the creation at Rome of a Government Junta,” 
dated December 17th, in which, after recapitulating the efforts which he 
had made to give to his people liberal institutions, the ungrateful return 
made to him for these benefits, and the events which finally compelled 
him to seek safety in flight, and appealing to the solemn oaths by 
which he is pledged to preserve the patrimony of the Holy See, and 
to transmit it in its integrity to his successors, he says:—‘* We 
declare null and void, without any force or legal authority, all the 
documents set forth in pursuance of the violence done unto Us; 
specifically protesting, that the State Junta established at Rome 
is nothing more than a usurpation of Our sovereign power; and 


that the said Junta neither has, nor can have, any authority whatever. 
: 
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Be it known, therefore, to all Our subjects, of whatever rank or condi- 
tion, that at Rome, and in the whole extent of the Pontifical State, there 
neither is, nor can be, any legitimate power which does not emanate ex- 
pressly from Us; that We have, by Our sovereign Motu Proprio of the 
27th of November, established a temporary Government Commission, 
to which alone belongs the government of the State during Our absence, 
and until such time as We Ourselves shall ordain otherwise.” 

This protest having failed of producing any effect, and the Provisional 
Government having issued their decree for the convocation of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, the Pope proceeded, on the Ist of January of the present 
year, to a formal sentence of excommunication against all the authors 
and abettors of the revolutionary government. ‘This document, ad- 
dressed to ‘* Our dearly beloved subjects,” runs as follows :-— 

‘In this peaceful abode, to which it has pleased Divine Providence 
to direct Us, in order that We might in full freedom declare Our senti- 
ments and Our will, We were waiting, in the hope that Our misguided 
sons would be overtaken by remorse for the sacrilegious and criminal 
acts committed against persons attached to Us, some of whom have been 
killed, and others subjected to barbarous outrages, as well as for the acts 
of sacrilege and crime perpetrated in Our residence, and against Our 
own person. We have, however, hitherto received nothing beyond a 
barren invitation to return into our capital, and that without one word 
of condemnation of the crimes aforesaid, and without the least guarantee 
to secure Us against the fraudulent and violent proceedings of that band 
of murderers whose barbarous despotism still tyrannizes over Rome and 
over the States of the Church. We were in expectation that the pro- 
tests and decrees put forth hy Us would recall to their duties of allegi- 
ance and fidelity those who, in Our very capital, set those duties at 
nought, and trample them under foot. But, instead of their thus return- 
ing, a new and still more monstrous act of hypocriticalsfelony and actual 
rebellion, audaciously committed by them, has filled up the measure of 
Our grief, and at the same time excited Our just indignation, even as it 
will fill the Universal Church with sorrow. We allude to that proceed- 
ing, so detestable in every respect, whereby it is pretended to convoke 
a so-called general National Assembly of the Roman State, by a decree 
of the 29th of December last, with a view to decide upon the establish- 
ment of new political institutions in the Pontifical States. Thus heap- 
ing iniquity upon iniquity, the authors and fosterers of demagogical 
anarchy are labouring to destroy the temporal authority of the Roman 
Pontiff over the dominions of Holy Church, by assuming and propa- 
gating the notion, that his sovereign right is liable to be disputed, and 
dependent on the caprice of factions, notwithstanding that it is irre- 
fragably established upon the most ancient and most solid titles, and 
venerated, recognised, and defended by all nations. We shall not so far 
abase Our dignity as to insist upon the monstrous character of this 
abominable proceeding, whether it be considered as to the absurdity 
in which it originates, or the illegality which attaches to it, or the im- 
pious purpose to which it tends ; but it certainly behoves Us, by virtue 
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of the Apostolic authority with which, however unworthy, We are in- 
vested, and of the responsibility which devolves upon Us, through the 
obligation of the most sacred oaths, in the presence ofthe Almighty, not 
only to protest, as We do hereby, in the most energetic and efficacious 
manner, against this proceeding, but moreover to condemn it in the face 
of the whole world, as an enormous and sacrilegious crime committed to 
the prejudice of Our independence and sovereignty,—a crime deserving 
of all the punishments decreed against it by the laws both of God and 
man. 

‘We feel persuaded, that on receiving that impudent invitation, you 
were seized with holy indignation, and repelled far from you so un- 
worthy and so criminal a proposal. Nevertheless, in order that 
none of you may be able to pretend that he was deceived by fallacious 
seductions, and by the preachers of subversive doctrines, or that he 
was ignorant of the devices of the enemies of all order, all law, all 
right, all true liberty, and even happiness, We have determined to-day 
again to lift up and send abroad Our voice, in such manner as to make 
you perfectly certain that We absolutely prohibit you, whatever may 
be your rank and condition, from taking any partin the meetings which 
may be held for the election of individuals to be sent to the assembly 
so condemned. At the same time We remind you, that the absolute 
prohibition, hereby notified to you, has the sanction of the decrees of 
Our predecessors, and of the Councils, and more especially of the most 
holy Council of Trent, (Sess. xxii. c. xi. De Reform.) wherein the 
Church has repeatedly fulminated her censures, and in particular the 
major excommunication, which, without any express declaration to 
that effect, every one incurs who dares to make any criminal attempt, 
of whatever kind, against the temporal sovereignty of the Sovereign 
Roman Pontiff; even as We declare such excommunication to have 
been already incurred by all those who have been accessory to the 
above-named proceeding, and to the antecedent acts accomplished to 
the detriment of the same sovereignty, or who have, in any other way 
whatever, and under false pretences, disturbed, violated, and usurped 
Our authority. But although We feel Ourselves compelled, by Our 
conscientious duty, to preserve and defend the sacred deposit of the 
patrimony of the Spouse of Jesus Christ, committed to Our care, and 
to employ for this purpose the sword of a just severity, which God 
Himself, Our Judge, has given Us for this end, still we can never 
forget that We occupy on earth the place of Him who, even in the exe- 
cution of justice, does not fail to show mercy. Lifting up Our hands, 
therefore, to Heaven, and committing and commending to Him anew 
this so just cause, which is His cause far more than Ours, and declaring 
Ourselves again perfectly ready, with the aid of His mighty grace, to 
drain, even to the dregs, for the defence and glory of the Catholic 
Church, the cup of persecution which He Himself was the first to drink 
for the salvation of that Church, We shall not cease to supplicate and 
to entreat Him, that He may of His goodness hear the present prayer, 
which We address to Him day and night for the conversion and salva- 
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tion of those that have gone astray. No day certainly shall be hailed 
by Us with greater joy, than the day when it shall be granted Us to 
see those of Our sons, from whom We receive at this time so much 
trouble and bitterness, return to the fold of the Lord. The hope of 
Our soon seeing so happy a day, is strengthened in Us by the thought 
of the universality of the prayers which, united with Our own, rise to the 
throne of Divine Mercy from the lips and hearts of all the faithful in 
the Catholic world, and which continually urge it and do it violence, 
that it may change the hearts of sinners, and bring them back to the 
paths of truth and justice.” 

Modified and subdued as is the tone of this sentence of excommu- 
nication, when compared with the Bulls formerly fulminated from the 
Vatican for this purpose, it produced the utmost exasperation at Rome. 
It became known there early on Sunday the 7th of January, and on 
the evening of the same day a large crowd collected in the Piazza del 
Popolo, which, under the orders of the notorious Ciceruacchio, formed 
a procession, at the head of which were carried a crucifix and, on a 
number of long poles, a papal mitre and a number of cardinals’ hats. 
The crowd followed, walking in mock solemnity, and chanting the 
De Profundis and the Miserere. Waving arrived in the Via Fratina, 
where there is a public ldatrma, the procession halted, and the people, 
on their knees, intoned the Libera me, Domine, while some of them 
entered the building and threw down a copy of the Pope’s excommu- 
nication into the common sewer. They then affixed by the side of the 
inscription, signifying the destination of the building, a sheet of paper 
with the words: ‘‘ Deposito della scommunica !—Resting-place of the 
excommunication.” After this they proceeded, still in procession, and 
with shouts calling for illumination of the streets through which they 
passed, to the Ponte Sisto, where they pitched the papal mitre and the 
cardinals’ hats into the river. The whole of this proceeding, though 
the respectable inhabitants took no part in it, was suffered to take 
place, undisturbed by any interference from the authorities. 

Meanwhile such of the priests as had ventured to read the sentence 
of excommunication at the morning service, were in danger of their lives. 
The mob searched for them, and it was only through having concealed 
themselves in time that they escaped. The document had also been 
affixed on the doors of the four great cathedrals, of St. John of Late- 
ran, St. Peter of the Vatican, St. Paul fuorz le mura, and Santa Maria 
Maggiore; from all of which it was torn down by the mob. The 
curé of Santa Maria Maggiore, however, had the courage to post up a 
second copy of it, and, having sufficient influence to procure a detach- 
ment of the civic guard of the district to defend the cathedral, he suc- 
ceeded in keeping it in its place. During the night, the adherents of 
the Pope formed themselves into small armed bodies, who escorted 
bill-stickers all through the town, and posted up the excommunication 
on all the church-doors, and on all the street-corners, so that its con- 
tents became, in spite of the efforts of the revolutionary party, pretty 
generally known to the inhabitants. As to the effect which the 
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excommunication had upon the elections, the most contradictory 
accounts are given by the two parties. The different organs of 
the Government declare that the number of votes given amounted 
to 25,000; and on the evening of the 20th, an ordinance was 
published, declaring that, as it had been impossible to receive all 
the suffrages in one day, the ballot-box would be kept open for a 
second day. ‘The papal party declare that the greater part of the 
25,000 votes are forgeries, and that the extension of the time of voting 
was owing to the smallness of the numbers on the first day. To decide 
on which side the truth lies, is a manifest impossibility. That the 
revolutionary party is not to be relied on, is evident, among others, from 
the complete abolition of the liberty of the press; while, on the contrary, 
the lies vended by the papal party exceed all belief. Among these are 
accounts of alleged miraculous interpositions of Providence, to give 
effect to the papal sentence of excommunication. Several individuals, 
it is asserted, who took a part in the events of the 15th and 16th of 
November, and in the tearing down of the bull of excommunication on 
the 7th and 8th of January, have since died a sudden and unnatural 
death; while others have been driven to the confessional by remorse 
of conscience, and have even made pilgrimages to Gaeta, in search of 
pardon. Among the stories of this kind, which were put into circu- 
lation, was one concerning the Bishop of Rieti, who had gone to give 
his vote at the election, to the great scandal of all the faithful, and fell 
down, so it was reported, in an apoplectic fit on the day following. 
This was, of course, pronounced an evident judgment of Heaven upon 
him; but, unfortunately for the conclusiveness of the miracle, another 
Popish print asserts that the voting paper of the prelate bore the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘‘ I vote for the return of the immortal Pius IX. ; 
I vote for the return of the Pope, our legitimate Sovereign ; I vote for 
His Holiness, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and the Head of the Catholic 
Church.” 

The most impudent of all the lies, however, which have been 
vended by the papal party in connexion with this business, is the al- 
leged miracle of the handkerchief of Sta. Veronica. The story, as stated 
on ‘‘authority,” is this:—The Pope having given orders for public 
prayers to be made in all the churches, to invoke the Divine mercy 
on the Pontifical State, the wood of the true cross, and the handkerchief 
of Sta. Veronica, were exposed on the occasion. On the latter, the al- 
leged impression of the face of our blessed Lord has, it is said, become 
so faint by the lapse of time, as to be scarcely distinguishable; but, on 
the third day of the exhibition, the colours on the handkerchief became 
all at once vivid, and the face of our Lord appeared, as if alive, in the 
midst of a soft light; nay, some of the canons in attendance at the 
time depose that they saw the face come out in relief upon the hand- 
kerchief, with an expression of life and of sorrow, which left no doubt of 
the miracle upon their minds. The clergy of the cathedral were all sum- 
moned together to witness this miracle; the cathedral bells were tolled, 
and a great crowd was collected, which stood transfixed with the prodigy. 
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A notary apostolic was sent for, who drew up an official statement for 
the information of the Pope and of posterity: his report has been 
transmitted to the Congregation of Rites, which is expected to certify 
the miracle to the Catholic Church, as resting on the most incontro- 
vertible evidence. But the miracle does not end here. On the even- 
ing of the occurrence, several white silk veils were brought into contact 
with the handkerchief of Sta. Veronica, and the image of the Saviour’s 
countenance was miraculously transferred to them. ‘These veils, it is 
added, will be transmitted to France. 

In this conflict between the gross imposture of superstition, and the re- 
volutionary violence of unbelief, the Romish clergy have, for the most 
part, ranged themselves on the side of the Pope; but not invariably so. 
There have been, besides that of the Abbé Gioberli, other notable 
desertions from the Papal camp. The most remarkable of these, is that 
of the celebrated Father Ventura, once the familiar of Pius IX., who 
has openly taken part against his former friend and patron, and the 
Head of his Church. After preaching a fiery sermon in the church of 
St. Andrea della Valle, in honour of ‘‘ the martyrs of liberty at Vienna,” 
the eloquent Theatine published it with a preface on the subject of the 
Pope’s flight, in which he mentions that Pius ]X. was induced, by the 
misrepresentations of the diplomatists, to quit Rome, and that he 
is now nothing more than a tool in the hands of the Austrian and re- 
actionary party. ‘‘The Austrian Obscurantist party,” he writes, ‘are 
labouring to obtain a declaration of anti-Liberal principles. We trust 
they will not obtain it, and that Pius IX. will not stultify himself. 
Oh! what confusion, when this terrible intrigue shall become known! 
Meanwhile the foreign journals incessantly declaim against the captivity 
to which Pius IX. was subjected at Rome, both’as a Prince and 
as a Pontiff. They are shamelessly deceived by their legitimist, phi- 
lippist, obscurantist correspondents, who are either rogues or fools. 
These journals are in complete ignorance of the true state of affairs at 
Rome. They say the question is between a handful of demagogues, 
who wish for licence and anarchy, and Pius IX., who is opposed to it; 
whereas, on the contrary, the question is, whether the constitution 
granted by Pius IX. is, cr is not, to be destroyed: the question is be- 
tween absolutism and liberty.” When subsequently the Papal Bull 
was published, Father Ventura wrote, at the request, it is said, of 
Sterbini, a pamphlet, to prove its invalidity on canonical grounds,—an 
expedient which it seems is resorted to by those of the Roman Clergy 
who wish to reconcile their adhesion to the democracy with their alle- 
giance to the Church. 

While this line is pursued by the more moderate antagonists of Pius 
IX., a licentious press is assailing the Papacy with a degree of profane 
ribaldry which surpasses all bounds, and of which the procession formed 
on the 7th of January was but a coarse counterpart. As a specimen of 
the prevailing disbelief, not only in the pretensions of the Pope, but in all 
revealed religion, we have lying before us several numbers of a periodical 
publication started at Leghorn at the beginning of the present year, 
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under the horrible title L’/nferno (Hell). It is blasphemously, as well as 
copiously, illustrated,—the very letters of the title being as many devils 
iu different attitudes,—and professes to be a giornale politico-diabolico- 
bizzarro-letterario - umoristico -fantastico- ridicolo - critico - satirico-pitto- 
resco-teatralo. The caricature in the first number, admirably executed, 
as far as composition and graphic power are concerned, represents an 
auctioneer inviting a number of scowling republicans to bid for the 
Pope’s triple crown, which is mounted on the top of a pole, with 
a placard by the side of it, bearing the inscription Vendita all’ asta 
pubblica a benefizio d'Italia (sale by public auction for the benefit of 
Italy). The people shout in reply, 41 Diavolo tutto! tutto al Diavolo ! 
The most expressive figure in the whole scene, however, is the Evil One, 
who is represented looking in at the window, and saying to Himself, 
Lo sapeva che non mi rubavano ’Eredita (1 knew it, they would not 
rob me of my inheritance. ) 

This tone of public feeling,—which such a publication as the one 
just referred to proves to be by no means confined to the lowest rabble, 
the whole style of the journal being evidently calculated for educated 
readers,—accounts for the daring with which the Government Junta 
at Rome has proceeded, first deposing the Pope formally from his 
temporal sovereignty by its decree of the 9th of February, and after- 
wards confiscating the whole of the property of the Church. To recount 
all the scenes of violence and pillage, especially of libraries and archives, 
of which the Roman correspondents of the French journals in the Papal 
interest complain, is wholly impossible within our limits. The protest 
issued in the name of the Pope by Cardinal Antonelli, on the 19th of 
February, has had no effect in checking the sales of every species of 
property, moveable and immoveable, belonging to the churches and 
monasteries, by which the revolutionary Government are replenishing 
their empty treasury ; and if the restoration of the Pope should ever 
be effected by the Powers to which he has appealed, he will return to a 
city stripped of its wealth and splendour. Meanwhile it is curious 
enough to see Pius IX. reduced to the necessity of falling back upon 
the support of those old and worn-out governments which the Papacy 
thought, but a year ago, it could do without, on the strength of its new 
alliance with the democracy. 

Encychie on the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin.—Not less 
indicative of the rapid approach of the final fall of the Papacy, than the 
events above recorded, is the step—a step for which we have, on a 
former occasion, prepared our readers’—taken by Pius IX. on the 
late Feast of the Purification, when he issued the following Encyclic, 
addressed to the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops of the 
whole Catholic world :— 

‘“‘ Pius IX. Pope. Venerable Brethren, greeting, and apostolic bene- 
diction : 

*“ When, having been raised, certainly for no merit of Ours, but by 
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the inscrutable counsel of Divine Providence, to the exalted chair of 
the Prince of the Apostles, We first took in hand the government of the 
Universal Church, it afforded Us the greatest comfort, Venerable 
Brethren, to know, how, in the Pontificate of Gregory XVI., Our pre- 
decessor, of blessed memory, a most ardent desire had been marvel- 
lously kindled in the Catholic world, that the Apostolic See should at 
length, by a solemn judgment, decree that the Most Holy Mother of 
God, and the most blessed Mother of us all, the Immaculate Virgin 
Mary, has been conceived without original sin. Which pious desire is 
openly and plainly attested and demonstrated by the petitions inces- 
santly addressed both to Our predecessor aforesaid, and to Ourselves, 
in which the most distinguished prelates, illustrious canonical chapters, 
and religious orders, among them the celebrated Order of Preaching 
Friars, have vied with each other in asking permission to add, and 
publicly and openly to use, the word ‘Immaculate’ in the sacred 
liturgy, and especially in the preface of the Mass on the Conception 
of the Most Blessed Virgin ; petitions with which the said Our prede- 
cessor and Ourselves have most readily complied. 

‘Furthermore, Venerable Brethren, very many of your Order have not 
ceased to address, to Our predecessor and Ourselves, letters, in which, 
with repeated entreaties and redoubled earnestness, they have asked Us 
to define it as a doctrine of the Catholic Church, that the conception of 
the most Blessed Virgin has been altogether immaculate, and wholly 
free from all stain of original guilt. Neither have there been wanting, 
in this our age, men, eminent for genius, virtue, piety, and learning, 
who, in their erudite and laborious writings, have cast so clear a light 
upon this topic, and this most pious opinion, that many persons are 
astonished that the Church and the Apostolic See should not have 
already decreed to the most Holy Virgin this honour, which the common 
piety of the faithful so ardently desires to see attributed to her by the 
solemn judgment and authority of this same Church and See. Cer- 
tainly, these wishes have been singularly acceptable and agreeable to Us, 
who, from Our earliest years, reckoned nothing more dear to Us, or more 
excellent, than to honour the most Blessed Virgin Mary with singular 
piety and devotion, and with the inmost affection of Our heart, and to 
do whatever seemed to Us calculated to contribute to her greater glory 
and praise, and to the extension of her worship. Wherefore, from the 
very beginning of Our Pontificate, We earnestly directed, with much 
alacrity, Our cares and thoughts to an object of such high importance, 
and We have not failed to address to the most good and most great 
God, humble and fervent prayers that He may deign to enlighten Our 
mind with the light of His heavenly grace, that We might know what 
We ought to do in this matter. For Our chief reliance is the hope 
that the most Blessed Virgin,—who has been elevated by the greatness 
of her merit above all the choirs of angels, to the throne of God’; who 
has bruised, under the foot of her virtue, the head of the ancient 
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serpent; and who, placed between Christ and the Church*, full of 
meekness, and rich in every grace, has ever delivered the Christian 
people from the greatest calamities, and from the snares and attacks of 
their enemies, and saved them from ruin,—will deign, in like manner, to 
take pity in motherly love, as is her wont, upon Our mest sad and 
lamentable misfortunes, Our cruel anguish, Our troubles and neces- 
sities, and by her ever-present and all-powerful intercession with God, 
both to turn away the discipline of the Divine wrath, with which, for 
Our sins, We are afflicted, to calm and disperse the raging tempest of 
evil by which, to the incredible grief of Our soul, the Church is tossed on 
all sides, and to change Our mourning into joy. For you know per- 
fectly, Venerable Brethren, that all Our ground of confidence rests on 
the most holy Virgin; forasmuch as God has placed the fulness of 
all good in Mary, so that if there is in Us any hope, any grace, any 
salvation, ne know that it flows from her, because such is the will of Him 
who has willed that we should have all things through Mary *. 

“In consequence, we have chosen some ecclesiastics of distinguished 
piety, and well versed in theological studies, and certain of our Vene- 
rable Brethren the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, illustrious by 
their virtue, their religion, their wisdom and prudence, and by their 
knowledge of divine things ; and charge them, according to their prudence 
and learning, to examine this most important subject accurately in all its 
bearings, and thereupon to report to Us their opinion with all dili- 
gence. Under these circumstances we have thought it right to follow 
the illustrious steps of Our predecessors, and to emulate their example; 
wherefore, Venerable Brethren, We address to you this letter, by which 
We earnestly exhort your distinguished piety and episcopal solicitude, 
and charge you once and again, each one according to his judgment 
and discretion, to cause public prayers to be appointed and recited in 
your several dioceses, that the merciful Father of lights may deign to 
illuminate Us from above with the light of His Divine Spirit, and to 
inspire Us with His breath, to the end that, in a matter of so great im- 
portance, we may be able to come to that decision which shall most 
redound to the glory of His holy name, to the praise of the most Blessed 
Virgin, and tothe profitof the Church militant. And We are most anxious 
that you should signify to Us, as openly as possible, with what devo- 
tion your clergy and the faithful laity are animated towards the Con- 
ception of the Immaculate Virgin, and how far they are desirous that 
the Apostolic See should pronounce on this point. Above all, We 
wish particularly to know, Venerable Brethren, what in your eminent 
wisdom you think and feel on this subject. And as We have already 
granted to the clergy of Rome permission to recite the special canonical 
hours of the Conception of the most Holy Virgin, recently composed and 
printed, in the place of those which are contained in the common 
breviary, We now accord to you, Venerable Brethren, by the present 
letter, power to permit, if you see fit, all the clergy of your dioceses to 


3 St. Bernard, Serm. in cap. xii. Apocalyps. 
* St. Bernard, in Nativit. 5. Marie de Aqueeductu. 
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recite, freely and lawfully, the same canonical hours of the Conception 
of the most Holy Virgin which the clergy of Rome are at this time 
using, without your having occasion to solicit such permission from Us, . 
or from Our Congregation of holy Rites. 

** We have no doubt at all, Venerable Brethren, that from your sin- 
gular piety towards the most Holy Virgin Mary, you will gladly obey 
with all care and zeal this Our request, and hasten to transmit to Us 
such suitable answers as We require of you. In the mean time receive, 
as an earnest of all heavenly gifts, and as a proof of Our singular good- 
will towards you, the apostolical benediction, which We most lovingly, 
from Our very heart, give to you, Venerable Brethren, as likewise to all 
the clergy, and all the faithful laity committed to your vigilance. 

** Given at Gaeta, the second day of February, in the year 1849, the 
third of our Pontificate.” 

Consistorial Appointments.—The following is a list of the Consistories 
held, and of the ecclesiastical appointments made by the Pope during 
the year 1848 :— 

Consistories held, at the Quirinal at Rome, January 17th and 20th, 
April 14th, July 8rd, and September 11th; at Gaeta, December 11th 
and 22nd. 

Appointments made :— 

1 Cardinal, 

1 Patriarch. 
12 Archbishops. 
49 Bishops. 

The Cardinal is Mer. Carlo Vizzardelli, Secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

The Patriarch is for the See of Babylon, in Chaldzea. 

Of the twelve Archbishops, two are for France—Paris and Avignon ; 
two for Spain; five forthe kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; one for Russia ; 
one for St. Domingo; and one zn parlibus infidelium. 

The forty-nine Bishops are for— 


Italy’. : . Pontifical States . . Oo 
Tuscany . : sol 

Modena. ; Hae 

Sardinia. : 2 

The Two Sicilies . . OS 

Spain . . : ; tees : . 12 
Portugal . . . ; : : wil 
France . ; : . 4 
Belgium. : . . wAL 
Germany. ; ‘ . : : Py A 
Russia ‘ . : : : : Mey y2 
South America. ; : : ae 
*: (ThesWesti Indian Islands i ‘ ; ae 
The Philippines . , ; : ° ee 
In partibus infidelium  . . : 7 


Among the three South American appointments, one is for a see 
newly erected, Cochabamba, in Peru. 
VOL, XI.—NO. XXI.—MARCH, 1849. R 
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New Zeartanv.—Visitation Tour and Charge of the Bishop.—Two 
most interesting documents respecting the diocese of New Zealand have 
just been published ; one, the Journal of the Bishop’s Visitation Tour in 
1848, being No. 20 of the “ Church in the Colonies,” published by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; the other, the Bishop’s 
Charge, delivered to his Clergy at the Diocesan Synod, in the Chapel of 
St. John’s College, on Thursday, September 23rd, 1847. 

The former not only gives a detailed account of the Bishop’s proceed- 
ings in the exercise of his functions, but enters largely into the social 
condition and prospects of the country, and of its native population, 
On this subject the following passage throws an interesting light :— 

“Tt is melancholy to pass from one native village to another in this 
rapid course of mere observation, which is all that I can attempt, and to 
find how many hundred competent teachers are needed to supply the 
means of instruction to the fragments of villages into which the popula- 
tion is now dispersed. Even war had its advantage in this respect, for 
then the whole population was to be found night after night within the 
walls of the stockade of the tribe; and the missionary could bring his 
whole influence to bear upon the concentrated body. But now the work 
of a missionary in New Zealand is like hunting a partridge in the moun- 
tains. Under these circumstances we ought to be most thankful that 
the whole population, almost to a man, has at least some regard to the 
laws of God; and that any traveller may enter at any hour of the night 
into the most lonely hut in every part of New Zealand, without the 
slightest reason for distrust. In general, the warmest place, the cleanest 
mat, and the best food will be freely supplied to him, without so much 
as a thought of payment being due. This seems to be one cause of the 
charge of ingratitude against the natives, that they are less accustomed 
to formal expressions of thanks than ourselves, because so many more 
civilities and supplies are given and received as a matter of course. 
Among their more smooth-tongued brethren in the Samoan (Navigator) 
group, every gift or civility is acknowledged with an expression of thanks. 
How easy would be the transition, but how frightful the change, from 
this state of free and generous hospitality, to that of the wild man whose 
hand is against his fellow; when injustice supported by power should 
have driven them to seek by subtlety the vengeance which they cannot 
hope to obtain by open force! It is a strong expression, but I use it 
advisedly, that ‘the Land Theory,’ if it had been acted upon, would 
have made the New Zealanders a nation of murderers.” ? 

Among the far-seeing plans which his Lordship is constantly forming 
for the future benefit of his diocese, is the selection of a site for a new 
college, to be called “ Trinity College,” near Wellington. On this sub- 
ject the Bishop says :-—“ In the midst of all the disputes and wars of 
this district, it was generally agreed that 500 or 600 acres should be 
freely given up to the Bishop and his successors for this purpose, in order 
that the native and English youth might be trained up together in the 
knowledge of the true God and in the habits of civilized life.... . 
Coming down to Taupo on Porirua Harbour, we crossed the neck of the 
harbour to Witireia, a peninsula immediately opposite to the Island of 
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Mana, where a space of 600 acres is separated from the main land by 
the bay of Titahi and the harbour of Porirua, with an isthmus of three- 
quarters of a mile between the two waters. Though isolated in its posi- 
tion, it is within a mile or two of the main road to Wellington, seven- 
teen miles distant; and it has also a ready communication with that 
port by Porirua Harbour and Cook’s Straits. About 200 acres of the 
land are covered with wood, but the remainder is open, rising into 
grassy hills, with steep declivities to the sea-beach.” 

The Charge of the Bishop, delivered in 1847, embraces many topics 
of the greatest importance to the Church in general, and to the diocese 
of New Zealand in particular; but it is remarkable chiefly on account 
of the synodical character which his Lordship has seen fit to give to his 
visitation. On this point he observes :— 

‘The whole history of synodical meetings of the clergy is full both 
of encouragement and of warning. The cases of failure are so nume- 
rous, that many not only question whether a Divine blessing be granted 
to their deliberations, but also reject them on the mere human ground 
of inexpediency. Others again, who look to the glorious stand in 
defence of Catholic truth which was made by the first general Councils, 
can scarcely recognise any other form of Church government as likely 
to be effectual. Even in our own Church, the treasure which we enjoy 
in her Articles and Liturgy may well make many thoughtful men lament 
the fallen authority of her Convocation. 

‘“‘In the midst of this balanced state of opinion, it became my duty to 
decide, whether I should follow the course pursued by my brethren in 
England, of addressing to the clergy of the Diocese a Charge resting 
upon the Episcopal authority alone, and appealing to them upon the 
principle of canonical obedience; or whether I should avail myself of 
the freedom in which the Colonial Church is left by the equal recog- 
nition by the State of all religious communities, to cast my Primary 
Charge into a synodical form, as containing suggestions for the consider- 
ation of the clergy, rather than authoritative declarations, ex cathedrda, 
of my own opinion and will. ....,. 

‘* Most of all I would deprecate that personal idea of my office, which 
supposes the Bishop to stand alone, and to express his own thoughts, 
and issue his own instructions to his clergy. We have no thoughts that 
we can call our own, but all come from one common fountain; and 
whosoever they be who draw, it must be the same water of life. ‘The 
one great question to be placed continually before us is, how we may 
attain to the truth of God, and be conformed to the mind of Christ. 
Whatever may be the peculiar power and blessing of my office, which I 
would neither appear to boast of nor to disparage, I can claim no other 
credit to my suggestions than is due to the opinion of an ordinary man, 
desiring indeed Divine guidance, yet liable to human error. Our chief 
reliance must be on the power of united prayer, and on the combined 
wisdom of many counsellors of one heart and one soul. 

*T need not disguise from you my belief that the cause which has 
led to the almost entire suspension of the synodical action of the Church 
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has been the forgetfulness of the spiritual character of such an assembly 
of the clergy. Convocations and synods have been made the battle-field 
on which questions relating to the prerogative of kings, the authority of 
bishops, and the rights of the clergy, have been fiercely disputed. 
They seem to have followed the State in the form and manner of their 
deliberations; to have sheltered themselves under its power; to have 
availed themselves of the secular arm to enforce their spiritual censures 5 
and so, by close alliance with worldly systems, to have lost their own 
inherent strength, and to have become unable to wield the sword of the 
Spirit. It is not surprising that in bodies so constituted, the earnest 
endeavour to attain to a closer likeness to Christ, should have been 
postponed to the old question, ‘ which should be the greatest.’ The 
heavenly nature of our Lord’s kingdom, and His spiritual dominion 
over all the Churches of the earth, could not fail to be neglected amidst 
questions of dignity and prerogative between the rulers of the Church 
and the State. 

“Tf I did not believe that our position in this country, both as re- 
gards the simplicity and primitive character of our Church establish- 
ment, and its entire freedom from al) political connexion, gives us good 
reason to hope that we may be enabled to avoid the evils into which 
other Synods have fallen, I should have shrunk from the course which 
I now propose to you, and fallen back upon the practice, sanctioned by 
custom, if not approved by reason, of a formal Charge ex cathedrd, 
upon the authority of the Bishop alone.” 

On the important subject of discipline the Charge contains the follow- 
ing startling statement :— 

‘“‘T find that the native mind has run wild upon the love of power, 
and the eagerness to wield the censures of the Church. A native 
teacher will often do in his own village what I should have recourse to 
with fear and trembling, and only in extreme cases, in the English 
towns. It is a matter of history, that nothing is more fatal to the exer- 
cise of real discipline, than the assumption of unwarranted authority. 
The excessive rigour of native judgments, the public and unscriptural 
mode of trial of the offender, the absence of all desire to bring back and 
reconcile those who have been excommunicated, are evils which lie at 
the root of the whole Native Teacher System, and threaten to overthrow 
it; before a supply of clergymen can be trained up to undertake their 
work. No better course can be adopted, than to follow strictly the rule 
of our Lord in Matt. xviii, 15—17, beginning first with private admo- 
nition ; then with the addition of two or three witnesses; and lastly by 
an appeal to the authority of the Church. It ought to be impressed 
upon the native teachers, that they have only authority to admonish 
and report to their minister, but no authority whatever to excommuni- 
cate the offender. By holding a public trial, and exposing a weak 
brother to the shame of having his offence discussed before all men, 
women, and even the children of the place, we shall harden his heart 
against every thought of penitence, and defeat the main object of Church 
discipline, which is not punishment, but repentance and reconciliation. 
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“You will see the difficulty in which I am placed by the excessive 
and arbitrary rigour of discipline in the native Church, and by the total 
absence of it in the English settlements. We cannot allow this state of 
things to continue without exposing alike our laws and our lawlessness 
to the contempt of all thinking men. A moderate exercise of peni- 
tential correction, uniformly acted upon in all cases without distinction 
of persons, would be a blessing to the country, and fulfil the wish 
which we express on Ash Wednesday, that the godly discipline of the 
primitive Church may be restored.” 

In connexion with the subject of discipline the Bishop recalled the 
attention of the clergy to the proceedings of the diocesan synod of 1844, 
and to the revision of the canons which were then agreed upon pro- 
visionally, and which, his lordship added, he did not wish to be con- 
sidered as finally determined, till the fullest opportunity should have 
been afforded to the whole clergy of the diocese to express their opinion, 
either in person or by writing. The canons in question, being specific- 
ally adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the diocese, possess great 
interest, and we therefore subjoin them :— 

““T.—BAPTISN. 


Canon I.—On the Baptism of Infants in places where proper Sponsors 
cannot be obiained. 

That, in places where daly qualified sponsors cannot be obtained, 
infants be received to baptism on the application of their parents, and 
on their giving a written pledge to submit their children to the educa- 
tion of the Church. In these cases, that the Bishop, the officiating 
clergyman, and his wife, be considered as the sponsors of the children 
so baptized ; and that a separate registry be kept of all children so 
brought under the sponsorship of the Church. 


Canon II.— On ihe Baptism of the Infant Children of unbaptized 
Parents, &c-. 


Children of unbaptized parents, or of one baptized and one unbap- 
tized parent, or the issue of persons living in concubinage, or of persons 
married according to other rites than those of the Church of England, 
may be admitted to baptism upon the earnest desire of their parents, 
according to the regulation specified in the foregoing canon; or upon 
other good and sufficient sponsors being found willing to answer for 
the children. 


- Caxox III.—On the Baptism of Adults. 


That the Archdeacon, at his annual visitation, receive and enrol the 
names of all persons considered worthy to be admitted into the class of 
eatechumens, who shall then enter upon a stated course of probation, 
and continue at the least one year under the immediate instruction 
of the missionary of the district. 

That the times of the admission of catechumens to holy baptism, 
the standard of qualification, and the length of probation, be deter- 
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mined by the Archdeacon, who ‘is appointed by the Bishop for that 
purpose,’ according to the Rubric prefixed to the ministration of bap- 
tism to such as are of riper years; but that the Archdeacon be at 
liberty to delegate this authority to any clergyman whom he shall 
consider sufficiently acquainted with the native language and character ; 
* that so due care may be taken for their examination, whether they be 
sufficiently instructed in the principles of the Christian religion.’— 
Rubric, Baptism, riper years. 

Catechumens in extreme sickness may be baptized by clergymen 
not authorized by the Archdeacon, upon their own urgent entreaty, 
and after such examination as ‘the time and present exigence will 
suffer.’ Catechumens, who die without baptism, may receive Christian 
burial, if their baptism has not been delayed through their own fault or 
neglect. 


Canon LV.—On the Qualification for Baptism. 


That a knowledge of reading be required as a qualification for 
baptism, except in the case of aged persons, or others in whose favour 
the Archdeacon may see reason to make a special exception. That, 
in all cases, a knowledge of the Church Catechism, illustrated and 
enforced by Scripture references, be required. 

That a book be kept at all the mission stations, in which the 
attendance, progress, and other particulars relating to catechumens 
may be regularly entered; and that it be laid before the Archdeacon 
at his visitation. 


Canon V.—On Bigamy. 


That no man, married to or cohabiting with two or more women, 
be admitted to the class of catechumens ; but that a woman, being one 
of two or more wives of a heathen man, not having power over her own 
body, but subject to her husband, may be received as a catechumen, 
and admitted to baptism, without separation from her husband. 


II, CONFIRMATION. 
Canon VI.—On the Probation of nenly Baptized Persons. 


That persons admitted to baptism as adults remain in a state of 
probation, and under the instruction of the missionary till the Bishop’s 
visitation ; that they be then examined by the Bishop or his deputy, 
and, on being approved, receive imposition of hands, and be forthwith 
admitted to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

That a book, similar to that used for catechumens, be kept at 
every mission station, as a register of the attendance, progress, and 
conduct of candidates for confirmation. 


Canon VII.—On the Admission into the Church of England of Per- 


sons baptized in other Communions. 


That persons baptized, either in infancy or as adults, by ministers of 
other churches or religious communities, may, on their declaration of 
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their desire to be received into communion with the Church of England, 
be presented to the Bishop for confirmation,—if it can be shown that 
they were baptized with water in the name of the Holy Trinity,—and 
that, after confirmation, they be admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 


IIIL—THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Canon VIII.—On the Examination of Candidates for Admission to 
the Lord’s Supper. 


That the candidates for the Lord’s Supper be required to attend the 
missionary at least one day before for examination and instruction, and 
that a written certificate of attendance be then given them, to be pre- 
sented to the clergyman at the time of administration. 


Canon IX.—On the Offertory, &c. 


That one or more of the sentences of the Offertory be regularly read 
in the Communion Service, and opportunity given to all who desire 
to make their offerings, but that no person be required or solicited 
to give. 

That all persons be exhorted to come to the Holy Communion in 
seemly clothing; but that no one be excluded on account of his 
inability to procure a dress of foreign manufacture. 


IV.——DISCIPLINE AND SYSTEM. 


Canon X.—On the Census. 


That a census be made throughout the country, containing the name 
and condition of every man, woman, and child among the native people: 
that one copy be kept at the mission stations, and another in the 
Bishop’s registry; and that additions and corrections be made in an 
annual report of births, baptisms, deaths, &c., to be transmitted regu- 
larly to the Bishop. 


Canon XI.—On the Marriage and Burial of unbaptized persons. 


That no heathen be admissible to marriage according to the rites of 
the Church ; and yet that the baptism of heathens be not hastened with 
a view to their marriage; but rather, inasmuch as it is reasonable to 
believe that a lower degree of faith may be accepted as a qualification 
for marriage than that which is necessary for the due reception of bap- 
tism, that they be marriageable upon their admission into the class of 
catechumens, 

That marriage according to heathen usage be no bar to admission 
to the class of catechumens, provided that the man shall have lived 
faithfully with one wife, or be willing to put away all his wives except 
one. 

That every, man and woman married, as aforesaid, according to 
heathen usage, be married by the rites of the Church after their admis- 
sion to the class of catechumens. : 
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That persons wishing to marry after illicit cohabitation, remain in a 
state of separation one year before they can be received. 

That catechumens dying unbaptized be buried with the rites of the 
Church, if their baptism was delayed by the absence of the clergyman, 
and not by any fault or neglect of their own. 


Canon XII.—On Cycles of Visitation. 


That a cycle of visitation be formed in every archdeaconry, to secure 
the more effective administration of the Sacraments, and greater regu- 
larity and frequency of pastoral instruction in every village in the 
district ; and that copies of the cycles, specifying the names of the 
places, and the number of visits of the clergy, be forwarded annually to 
the Bishop. 


Canon XIII.—On Native Teachers and their duties. 


That a body of teachers be organized in each archdeaconry, and 
divided into the two classes of Kai Whakaako and Monita: the Kai 
Whakaako being the head teacher of an extensive district, and the 
inspector of the small settlements assigned to his charge, and of the 
Monita who are appointed to conduct the daily service in them. 

That the Kai Whakaako be furnished with a certificate, to be signed 
annually by the clergyman of his district, and presented to the Bishop 
at his visitation, to be countersigned by him. 


Duties of the Kai Whakaako. 


1. That the Kai Whakaako be regular communicants. 

2. That they visit the clergyman at stated times, to receive in- 
struction. 

3. That they visit all the hamlets of their district, and report to the 
clergyman the state of the people. 

4, That they conduct the daily service with regularity and devotion, 
and do not give it up to any strangers, or other persons, except to the 
accredited teachers. 

5. That they instruct their people regularly in reading, writing, and 
in the Catechism; that they assemble the Christian Natives weekly,or 
oftener, for the reading of the Scriptures, and also the candidates for 
Baptism, for catechetical instruction; that they visit the sick, and report 
to the clergyman of their state and wants. 

6. That they keep the Native chapel in a sound, cleanly, and orderly 
state. 

7. That, in their own houses, they set an example of order and clean- 
liness ; that they have a bed-room divided from the rest of the house ; 
and discourage the promiscuous sleeping of men and women in the 
same room. 

8. That they be respectful at ali times to the head chief of their 
tribe. 

9. That they do not leave their station without informing the clergy- 
man, and obtaining his permission. 
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10. That they do not assemble public meetings to try and condemn 
persons accused of moral offences; but that they report the cases 
privately to the clergyman. 

11. That they shall not delegate their duties to the Monita, except 
in the case of their own sickness or absence. 


Duties of the Monita. 


1. That they be regular communicants. 

2. That they be respectful and subordinate to the Kai Whakaako of 
their district. 

3. That they assemble their people for daily service on week-days, 
and bring them to the central chapels on Sunday. 

4. That they be orderly in their habits, and cleanly in their persons 
and houses. 


Canon XIV.—On Discipline and Excommunication. ° 


That the rule contained in Matthew (xviii. 18) be strictly followed in 
the administration of Church discipline. 

1. That the Native teacher, or other witness of the offence, report it 
privately to the minister. 

2. That the minister expostulate with the offender; and, in the event 
of his remonstrance being ineffectual, suspend him from the Holy Com- 
munion, and, in extreme cases, from public worship, reporting the case 
at the same time to the Bishop. 

3. That the Bishop shall admonish te offender; that, if he persist 
after repeated admonitions, he will be liable to the greater excommu- 
nication, and debarred from public worship and communion,—from the 
society of his fellow-Christians, and, after death, that his body will not 
receive Christian burial. 

4. That offenders under censure of the Church, upon their repent- 
ance, be presented to the Bishop at his visitation, to be reconciled to the 
Church, and restored to their privileges. 


Canon XV.—On Central Schools. 


That efforts be made to establish and maintain central boarding- 
schools at the chief station in each archdeaconry, to be placed under 
the charge of a resident deacon; and that the most promising children 
of both sexes be selected from all parts of the country for admission 
into the central schools. 

The following subjects werealso discussed, but no definite conclusion 
was embodied by the synod in the form of a canon :— 

1. The best mode of establishing a parochial system throughout the 
country. 

2. The management of Church estates. 

3 The formation of a series of useful catechetical and homiletical 
works for the use of Native teachers, 
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4. The supply of necessaries to the distant mission stations; the best 
system of trade with the Natives; the improvement of their temporal 
condition by means of clothing and provident funds, &c.” 


Turkey.—The American Episcopal Mission and the Congregational 
Schism.—Dr. Horatio Southgate, the Bishop of the American Episcopal 
Mission at Constantinople has published in the American papers a 
statement relative to the schismatic proceedings of a body of Arme- 
nians who have renounced the obedience of their Patriarch, and formed 
themselves into a separate communion under the name of Congregation- 
alists. The following extracts from this document, originally addressed 
to the ‘* Congregationalist” Armenians themselves, place the question 
between the schismatics and their Patriarch in a clear light, and show 
at the same time that the American Episcopal Mission gives no coun- 
tenance whatever to their disorderly proceedings :— 

“ It is alleged in your favour, (1) that you were separated from your 
Church on account of new terms of Communion which were proposed 
to you ; and (2) that, after your separation, you were persecuted by the 
Armenian Patriarch. My position is, (first) that no new terms of 
Communion have been or are proposed to you; and, (secondly) that 
the Armenian Patriarch has not persecuted you. The question is not, 
whether there are corruptions in the Armenian Church, nor whether any 
of you have received indignities from any other source than the Arme- 
nian Patriarch. 

JT, The Armenian Patriarch has not proposed new terms of Com- 
munion to you: for he has often and strongly declared to me that he 
has not. He has offered to receive any who return, without requiring 
new terms. I have been the agent in restoring some and keeping 
others in the Church on these conditions. Many others have returned 
on the same conditions. 

* The document containing the alleged new terms was never heard of 
till after your secession. The idea of attributing the secession to it was 
evidently an after-thought. It was first published by the missionaries 
some months subsequently. Whether it even exists in Armenian, ex- 
cepting in your own copy, is doubtful. It does not profess to bear the 
Patriarch’s seal or signature, and is therefore without authority, desti- 
tute of the indispensable proof of authenticity, which it would cer- 
tainly have if his. The Patriarch was formerly reported by the mis- 
sionaries, your patrons, as a friend of ‘ evangelical views.’ He con- 
tinued to be so reported until they commenced a refractory course, which 
he disapproved. They then began to abuse him. But there is no 
evidence of any change in his own views since he was announced as 
their friend. The Patriarch has declared to me explicitly and repeatedly 
his own views on the subject embraced in that document, and they are 
such as must have effectually prevented him from enforcing or sanction- 
ing it. 

** This pretence of the new Creed taken away, your justification falls 
by your own admission ; since the sole ground upon which you place it, 
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is, that you were required to sign a new Creed, and that without this 
you could conscientiously have remained in your Church. ‘The mis- 
sionaries take the same ground. I have given your words and theirs at 
large in this Letter. But as no new Creed is now enjoined (as all ad- 
mit), your justification loses its sole support. You are in unnecessary 
schism. Your schism was formed, as I shall presently show, before the 
Patriarch called you to account at all, and of course before he could 
have attempted to impose a new Creed upon you. It is idle, therefore, 
to say that any new Creed was the cause of your schism. 

“IT. On the subject of persecution my own opinion is as follows :— 

**T have thoroughly examined the alleged cases of persecution. 
Some, a good part, I have found to be gross fabrications. Some con- 
tain a portion of trutl mixed with such essential errors in the reports of 
them as materially to change their character. Some, a very few, are 
manifest cases of wrong, which called for the interference of the British 
Ambassador so justly and judiciously accorded to you. None of them 
are acts of persecution by the Armenian Church, or emanated in any 
degree from the Patriarch. 

‘* The Patriarch openly took stand against all violence in matters of 
religion immediately on his entering upon office in 1844. The mis- 
sionaries themselves at the time testified to this. In 1845 he suspended 
and sent to a monastery a Bishop who advocated compulsory measures 
for the disaffected in his Diocese, the disaffected being of your party. 
He has often told me that he was opposed to force in religious matters, 
and that he did not believe that such a system at the present day could 
be carried out. At an early period in the late troubles, he engaged to 
take up any cases that I would point out to him. He himself declared 
explicitly against all acts of persecution. He took up several that I 
brought to his notice, and acted promptly and efficiently in correcting 
them. He issued the most stringent injunctions against acts of vio- 
lence, three of which I have published. He denounced in one of them 
such acts as deserving of excommunication, If I had the slightest 
suspicion that the Patriarch had persecuted, I would not hesitate to de- 
clare it. I utter the sincere conviction of my mind when I say, I be- 
lieve him to be wholly innocent. 

“III. I come now to the real cause of your schism—and that which 
is the real cause of your schism is the real cause of the disturbances 
which rose from it, so that all inquiry terminates in this, ‘ What caused 
the schism?’ For this we go back a little :— 

‘*1, The missionaries, during a period of fifteen years, invariably de- 
clared to the Armenians their intention of not creating a schism. They 
gave the most positive, clear, and oft-repeated pledges on this point. In 
1842 they gave those plédges to me. JI had shown to an Armenian, 
formerly their follower, a piece written by one of them, which seemed to 
show a different tendency, and which, having gone abroad among their 
followers, raised an excitement against them which would, I believe, 
have overturned their work if they had not taken the course which they 
did. They desired a conference with me. In that conference they 
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protested most warmly against all such tendency, and desired me, as 
I had been the means of indicating it to their alienated friends, to go to 
them and declare to them that the missionaries had no such views, that 
the piece had been misunderstood, that they desired and aimed at no 
schism, that their work was conservative, &c. I did this as a simple 
act of justice, and their mission was saved. This was but one of num- 
berless pledges to the same effect. It was their habitual profession for 
fifteen years.—They could not at that time have maintained their mission 
a month without it. 

** 2, As soon as the concession was made to England and France, in 
1844, that secessions from one religion to another should be free, the 
missionaries began to change their system, gradually at first, then more 
openly, as their followers were prepared for it. When [I returned to 
Turkey in August, 1845, after an absence of fifteen months, the aspect 
of things was entirely changed. It was then commonly reported 
that a secession was at hand. Some of the indications of it and 
the series of subsequent events were as follows :—The followers of 
the missionaries were some of them openly demanding a separation. 
They were, as the missionaries have since testified (1 have quoted « 
the testimony in this letter), already separated from all communion 
with the Armenian Church, excepting such intercourse as their civil 
relations required, and were freely speaking against and opposing it. 
This previous separation overthrows entirely the pretence of a new Creed 
as the cause. 

** 3. In October, 1845, I was informed from many sources, that one of 
the missionaries had recently preached against remaining in the Armenian 
Church, and in consequence ten of their followers, who were not pre- 
pared for that doctrine, left them. This was the first open preaching of 
schism of which I know. Immediately after this the Patriarch requested 
one of the returned individuals to communicate to the missionaries from 
him, that their present proceedings were in violation of all their former 
professions. The missionaries became more abusive and radical, sending 
their publications in parcels to the houses of respectable Armenians, 
leaving pamphlets at the doors, and taking other measures to force the 
Patriarch to an excommunication. The priest Vertanes, the leader of 
the party, openly renounced the priesthood about this time, and went 
about where he could find hearers in the city, reviling the Church and 
his own ministerial office. On Dec. 7, 1845, one of your party, in 
passing an Armenian Church, crying aloud, called it an ‘ idol-temple.’ 
He was struck down by arough Armenian who happened to meet him 
at the moment. Occasional acts of this kind showed the tendency of 
things on both sides. Some of you seemed determined to provoke deeds 
of violence for the purpose of bringing matters to an issue. The 
Patriarch was forced to attend to these things. He called the disaffected 
one by one. He reasoned with them, expostulated with them, and 
offered them terms such as the missionaries had always professed to be 
satisfied with. One of the missionaries admitted to a presbyter con- 
nected with my mission the fact of these concessions. Many, the great 
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majority, returned to their allegiance. Others were refractory, obsti- 
nate, and some of them personally abusive. The Patriarch still delayed, 
until the evil became monstrous, and the Church generally cried out 
against the factious proceedings of the seceders. The clergy complained 
of the violence and confusion in their parishes. He then, in the latter 
part of January, 1846, having, as he believed, exhausted all pacific 
measures, excommunicated, first, priest Vertanes; afterwards, the others 
who remained obdurate. Immediately the missionaries seeing the dis- 
turbances that must arise, professed that the schism was against their 
desire, they were content that their followers should remain in the Arme- 
nian Church, that they were driven out by the Patriarch. You made 
the same professions. I have quoted both yours and theirs. At last 
the ‘fnew Creed” was laid hold of as justifying your resistance, and 
your defence made to rest upon that. This is a simple history of the 
events as they occurred. I disapproved your course in this matter, be- 
cause it was a violation of pledges, some of them given to myself; 
because it was inconsistent with a desire to do good to the Armenian 
nation generally, which the missionaries professed ; because it was a 
mere attempt to establish a congregational sect, too visible from the 
first. 

‘4, The peculiar doctrines of the Congregationalists were openly 
declared by you before the schism. This was the main cause of offence 
to the Armenians. 

**5. As soon as you were formally excluded from the Armenian Church, 
you proceeded to do publicly what you had long been doing privately ; 
viz., to form yourselves into a Congregational sect, in exact imitation 
of the Puritan seceders from the Church of England and of their 
descendants in America, whose missionaries have taught you; thus 
showing what was the precise nature of the views and proceedings which 
had caused the interposition of the Armenian Patriarch. 

**6. In this new sect you discarded everything belonging to your 
ancient Church. The Creed of Nice you ceased to use. The ministry 
of your Church was so completely subdued that the single priest among 
you was put into the congregation, while a young man, lately a school- 
master, was elected by you and placed over you as ‘ Pastor.” The 
feasts of the Church were reduced to the ‘Sabbath.’ The fasts of the 
Church were utterly abolished. The Liturgy of the Church was utterly 
discarded, and extemporaneous prayers substituted in its stead. The 
organization, rules, ‘confession of faith,’ and ‘covenant’ of the Con- 
eregationalists were adopted, thus making to yourselves a ‘ new Creed.’ 
You made it a standing rule that if a Bishop should join you he should 
be treated as a layman. Your new § Pastor’ was examined by the 
missionaries, who testified that ‘his views on Church Government, the 
Sacraments, and the duties of the Pastoral Office,’ were satisfactory to 
them. He was ordained by them after the fashion of the Congrega- 
tionalists. 

‘¢ 7. To all this I make no objections; you were bound to appear as 
you were. But there are two or three things that follow from it. First, 
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calling yourselves merely ‘ Protestant’ and ‘ Evangelical’ is a con- 
cealment of your real character. You are bound to proclaim yourselves 
under your specific denominational character of ‘ Congregationalists.’ 
But this you have carefully avoided in every thing intended to produce 
an interest in your behalf in England, and among Churchmen in 
America. Secondly, being Congregationalists immediately after your 
excommunication, and forming at once a Congregational Sect, you were 
evidently such before your excommunication, and all the troubles which 
have arisen have flowed from this single cause. You were Congre- 
gationalists in the Armenian Church, separated from it by your own 
act, before the act of the Church. Your excommunication merely 
brought you out in the character which you have long maintained. 

*¢8, This is the whole schism, and the whole cause of it from beginning 
to end. Not one man who has not embraced Congregational views has 
been excommunicated, or put himself into a position to be so. Those 
who have remained are as ‘ Evangelical’ as yourselves can claim to be, 
but they are Churchmen; and not one who was a Churchman, what- 
ever was his opinion of the present state of the Church, whatever was 
his religious theory, could be brought to secede. It is purely, simply 
Congregationalism, and nothing else, which has separated you from the 
Armenian Church, It is purely, simply, Congregationalism which has 
produced all the disturbances of which we have heard, so far as reports of 
them have any foundation in truth. Without this, the missionaries 
would have had no occasion to desire a separation, no temptation to 
effect it. It is a slander upon the Gospel to call it ‘Evangelical;’ it is 
mere delusion to call it ‘Protestant.’ It is simply sectarian.” 

In conclusion, the Bishop says :—‘‘ { wish I could convince you that 
the path which you have chosen does not lead to religious security in 
doctrine, nor to primitive purity in practice. But failing in this, I 
leave you in the hands of Him who will judge aright, and who ean 
make the most untoward events to minister to His glory and the salva- 
tion of souls. J do not intend to make war upon you as Congrega- 
tionalists. My relation to you will be the same here as is that of our 
Bishops at home to Congregationalists there. The Church’s mission 
will pursue its own way in Turkey, as does the Church in America the 
path of her allotted duty. There may be conflicts here, as there; but 
my general policy will be to promote, by direct action on the Eastern 
Churches, the work to which I am sent, instead of turning aside to con- 
tend with others, whose labours I do not approve so far as they aim at 
schism,” 
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THe name of Professor Archer Butler is well known to the theo- 
logical world in connexion with a very able series of Letters on 
the Doctrine of Development, in reply to Mr. Newman’s work, 
which made their appearance in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal 
some three or four years since, and which have been commended 
by excellent judges as amongst the best of the various replies to 
Mr. Newman’s essay. That series of Letters gave evidence of 
the possession of powers and attainments from which the most 
brilliant results might have been anticipated ; but scarcely had 
we learnt to contemplate in Archer Butler one of the rising 
stars of the Church, when the intelligence of his early and much 
lamented death extinguished the hopes which we had formed of 
his future services to the cause of Christian truth. 

The University of Dublin, and the Church of Ireland, may feel 
that they have lost one of their most distinguished ornaments in 
the untimely death of this eminent person; and in the present 
day, when false philosophy is labouring to subvert the ground- 
work of the faith, we can ill afford to lose the aid of one who has 
proved himself so thoroughly versed in its subtleties, and so 
qualified in all ways to combat and refute them. 

It were useless, however, to repine at the dispensations of Provi- 
dence ; and indeed when we contemplate the state of Ireland and 
its Church, it is almost with a sense of bewilderment at all that 
is passing before us. Our fears had been excited as regards the 
intentions and principles of statesmen. We had feared that they 
were willing to sacrifice the cause of religious truth to the 
demands of an imagined expediency. We had been grieved at 
the continual disposition to concede to intimidation—at the 
ascendancy gradually being attained by parties hostile to the 
integrity of the empire and the dominion of law. But all these 
old causes of alarm and dissatisfaction have now been replaced by 
a state of things arising partly from the visionary theories of 
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Free Traders and Political Economists, and partly from the 
Divine Visitation. A peasantry reduced to the brink of starva- 
tion—a yeomanry in the course of expatriation—a gentry and 
nobility ruined—property without value—industry paralyzed— 
symptoms of approaching desolation such as no where else in the 
world can be recognised-—-there is in the whole scene a something 
which is calculated to bring home to the mind the conviction that 
the hand of God is stretched forth upon that unhappy nation in 
penalty for its sins. And, in truth, Ireland stands apart from all 
countries on the face of the earth in one respect. Assassinations 
and murders are as frequent in some other countries as they have 
been in Ireland. In England itself, when murders are committed, 
they are perhaps quite as revolting in many of their circumstances, 
as the murders in Ireland. Monsters like Thurtell or Rush tell 
us from time to time what human nature is capable of, even in 
this country. But the awful feature in the murders which have 
been committed for the last thirty or forty years in Ireland is, 
that they were the results of a conspiracy of the whole population 
of the lower orders. Murders were always executed in obedience 
to the directions of secret tribunals of the peasantry ; and they 
were supported by the whole moral force of the population. The 
murderers were sheltered and protected. No one ever betrayed 
them or gave evidence against them. The people in the fields who 
were witnesses of acts of assassination continued their work without 
heeding what was transacting, or without any attempt to seize 
the assassins. Juries refused to convict criminals. If, by any 
chance, a murderer was convicted (a most rare occurrence) he 
invariably protested his mnocence, and, whether innocent or 
guilty, was invariably regarded by the people as a martyr. Such 
was the state of things in Ireland for thirty or forty years. The 
whole population of the lower orders was directly or indirectly 
engaged in the system of assassination which prevailed. The 
crime became a national crime; the land was polluted with blood. 

Can we then wonder when we see that population perishing 
under the visitation of God? It is our belief that murder is now 
being expiated. It is a tremendous chastisement which is 
following on a tremendous and unprecedented crime. Death has 
overtaken a population which had imbrued its hands in blood. 
Divine vengeance has come upon crimes which had set at nought 
the power of human laws administered by a feeble and unprin- 
cipled executive. A nation is seen descending into the vortex of 
ruin. That ruin is the result of misgovernment. Ireland could 
have been prevented from becoming the scene of bloodshed which 
it was for forty years. Severity to criminals would have been 
mercy in the end to the whole population. Military law would 
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have been the appropriate remedy where the powers of the ordi- 
nary laws had been set at defiance by the nation; but the con- 
tests of parties, the want of moral courage in public men, and 
the state of public opinion forbade the application of sufficient 
remedies for Ireland. And we now see the awful results. 

The insurrectionary state of Ireland, and the insecurity of life 
and property, have told with the utmost severity on the clergy. 
The heartrending deprivations under which they are now suffer- 
ing, are, alas! no novelty to them. Some few years since, they 
were for a time wholly deprived of their means of support by a 
general combination of the people, urged on by the demagogues 
and the Romish priesthood. Despoiled of a large portion of 
their property ; marked out for threats, insults, and assassina- 
tion; subsequently compelled to pay out of their diminished 
means a contribution to the poor-rate twice as great in propor- 
tion as that of the landlords; their episcopate reduced to 
almost half its members; their schools deprived of Government 
aid which is extended to every other denomination of Christians 
in the empire ;—what can we say when we contemplate this 
state of things? We can only say, that when we are looking upon 
a Church thus persecuted—thus delivered over into the hands of 
its enemies—thus discouraged by all the powers of this world— 
frowned on by statesmen—coldly regarded by too many of its 
brethren—and yet amidst all this, holding on its way with firm 
and unfaltering step, receding from none of its undertakings, 
maintaining its religious consistency, deepening in its energy and 
its practical piety, extending its spheres of usefulness, making 
inroads on the regions of darkness which lie around it ;—when 
we see it undaunted, and in the face of opposition from without, 
and of the action of state influence on some of its own func- 
tionaries, still upholding the great principle of reverence for the 
Word of God ;—we do say, that, in our humble opinion, a nobler 
example never was set to the Church. We feel that more than 
sympathy is due in such a case. The Church of Ireland never 
occupied in the days of its temporal prosperity the position to 
which afflictions have elevated it. Its Christianity has been 
purified by its persecutions. It merits the admiration of all who 
feel the worth and value of stedfastness in the faith. May the 
afflictions under which this apostolic Church is so intensely suf- 
fering have some remission ! 

The Rev. William Archer Butler, of whose brief but most dis- 
tinguished career his biographer, Mr. Woodward, has presented 
us with a touching memorial in the volume before us, was one of 
those gifted individuals who seem to be sent from time to time into 
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the world, to excite our wonder at the elevation to which human 
nature is capable of ascending—men on whom all powers of the 
intellect, of the imagination, of the feelings, are lavished in rich 
profusion, to make them wondrous in the eyes of their fellow- 
men, to impress all hearts, and guide all understandings. Im- 
mortality is impressed on such men, and on all their words. 
It is remarkable, that some of the greatest orators of modern 
times have been natives of Ireland. Burke and Kirwan occur to 
the memory at once. Archer Butler, in his short career, emu- 
lated the profound philosophy of the one, and the fervent elo- 
quence of the other. We have the following account of his 
earlier years in Mr. Woodward’s Memoir :-— 


‘William Archer Butler was born at Annerville, near Clonmel, of 
an ancient and highly respectable family. His father was a member of 
the Established Church; his mother, for whose memory he entertained 
the liveliest affection, was a zealous Roman Catholic. By her solici- 
tude, her son was baptized and educated in the Romish faith. The 
exact date of his birth is uncertain; strange to say, he was himself 
ignorant of it; and such is the imperfect registration in the Roman 
Catholic polity, that there is extant no record either of his birth or 
baptism. By those who should be best acquainted with the fact, he is 
stated to have been born in the year 18143 and, according to this com- 
putation, at the time of his decease he had only reached his thirty- 
fourth year. He could not certainly have much exceeded that early 
age; for he obtained his scholarship in 1832, and reckoning his age at 
twenty years, about the usual average, he could not have completed his 
thirty-sixth year. 

“In early childhood his residence was removed to Garnavilla, a 
lovely spot upon the banks of the River Suir, about two miles from 
the town of Cahir. The enchanting scenery of the neighbourhood 
made an ineffaceable impression upon his susceptible temperament, and 
developed, almost in infancy, his poetic talents. He almost ‘lisped in 
rhyme,’ and some of his boyish compositions would do honour to the 
maturest efforts of the. British muse. To these happy days of his 
dawning imagination he ever delighted to travel back in meditation. 
Often, amidst the hurry of business, or the hard abstractions of mental 
science, he would pause for a moment; in that moment he was back 
amidst the memories of infancy ; the scene from which his early inspi- 
rations, his primary ideas of beauty, were derived, was before him in all 
its first absorbing vividness. I remember, more than once, to have 
observed him penetrated with profound emotion, and on inquiring the 
cause, to have been informed, that he was, in thought, visiting the 
favourite haunts of his childhood upon the banks of the River Suir. 
Constant allusions to his early home are scattered through his poetry. 
I copy the following sonnet, the first that is suggested to my recollec- 
tion :— 
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‘Groves of my childhood! sunny fields that gleam 
With pensive lustre round me even now! 
Rivers, whose unforgotten waters stream 
Bright, pure as ever from the rifted brow 
Of hills whose fadeless beauty, like a dream, 
Bursts back upon my weeping memory,—how 
Hath time increased your loveliness, and given 
To earth and earth’s a radiance caught from heaven! 
My soul is glad in floating up the tide 
Of years ; in counting o’er the withered leaves 
That Time hath strew’d upon the path of Pride: 
Yes glad, most glad ;—and yet the feeling grieves, 
With peace and pain mysteriously allied, 
That sway and swell my breast like ocean’s stilly heaves.’ ”’ 


Frem these haunts of his childhood, he passed under the care 
of the Rev. Dr. Bell, master of the endowed school of Clonmel, 
from whence in due time he was admitted a student of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Previous to this, he had become a member of 
the Church of Ireland, under circumstances which Mr. Wood- 
ward thus details :— 


** It was during his pupilage at Clonmel, about two years before his 
entrance into College, that the important change took place in Butler’s 
religious views, by which he passed from the straitest sect of Roman 
Catholicism into a faithful son and champion of the Church of Ireland. 
He had been from the cradle deeply impressed with a sense of religion, 
and conscientious in the observance of the rites and ceremonies of his 
creed. His moral feelings were extraordinarily sensitive. For long 
hours of night he would lie prostrate on the ground, filled with remorse 
for offences, which would not for one moment have disturbed the self- 
complacency of even well-conducted youths. Upon one occasion, 
when his heart was oppressed with a sense of sinfulness, he attended 
confession, and hoped to find relief for his burdened spirit. The un- 
sympathizing confessor received these secrets of his soul, as if they were 
but morbid and distempered imaginations, and threw all his poignant 
emotions back upon himself. A shock was given to the moral nature 
of the ardent, earnest youth; he that day began to doubt; he examined 
the controversy for himself, and his powerful mind was not long before 
it found and rested in the truth.” 


During his residence at the University of Dublin he devoted 
himself to the same discursive course of reading which he had 
pursued while at school; and while exhibiting little interest in 
the study of mathematics, or in the niceties of verbal criticism, 
his abilities speedily became known, as a wit and an accomplished 
scholar; and his prize compositions exhibited a range of thought 
which placed him at once far above his contemporaries. During 
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his undergraduate course he became a copious and able contri- 
butor to the periodical literature of the day, more especially to 
the “ Dublin University Magazine,” which must have received a 
powerful impulse from his pen, and which doubtless owed no 
small share of its popularity to the aid of so accomplished a 
writer. The subjects of his essays were of the most varied 
description, but treated in all cases with high ability. In illus- 
tration of his poetical powers, at a very early age, we have the 
following very beautiful and touching lines :— 


* ON A CHILD IN THE COLLEGE PARK. 


**On yester-eve I saw at play 

A child—’twas Fancy’s precious prize— 
The lovely light of gladness lay 

Couch’d softly in his gleaming eyes. 
Come gaze on me, my pretty child, 
And smile again as thou hast smiled : 
Such happiness alive in thee 
Makes me a child again to see ! 


** What dost thou in our ‘ learned bowers ?’ 
Heads may be wise where hearts are breaking, 
And happier science thine than ours, 
For thou hast found what we are seeking! 
Ah, would our midnight lamp could bless 
Us with thane art of happiness ! 
Ah, would its care and toil of thought 
Could teach what thou hast learn’d untaught! 


‘“* Alone among the flowers he lies, 

As fair as they, as coyly wild— 
‘To droop above thy vernal eyes 

I'll set them in thy bonnet, child!’ 
A painful throb is in my heart, 
I will not bid it to depart ; 
I never knew what ’twas to grieve 
With pleasure, till I saw this eve. 


‘** The primrose flower of life is here, 
The rapturous promise of its spring ; 
Time touches it with gentle fear 
To harshly touch so soft a thing. 
So bright a flower was never set 
In Flora’s fading coronet : 
‘ Alas! must thou too fade, my child ?’— 
The boy look’d up at me and smiled. 
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‘* Sweet spirit newly come from heaven, 
With all the God upon thee still, 
Beams of no earthly light are given 
Thy heart even yet to bless and fill. 
Thy soul, a sky whose sun has set, 
Wears glory hovering round it yet; 
And childhood’s eve glows sadly bright 
Ere life hath deepen’d into night!” 


Butler’s powers of oratory soon displayed themselves in the 
College Historical Society, an institution which had in former 
times been the means of training many of the most distinguished 
Statesmen and Jurists of their time in those habits of debate 
which led to fame and to power. In 1835 he became president 
of the Society, and his address at the close of the session con- 
tained the following striking and valuable remarks on the office 
of the Christian preacher, which will afford a specimen of the 
style of his oratory :— 


‘‘Gentlemen, there is yet a higher office than either the pleader’s or 
the senator’s,—an office in which eloquence finds at once its loftiest 
theme, its purest inspiration, and its most momentous purpose. Some, 
perhaps many, of those who hear me, have joined this institution with 
the view of prosecuting a part (and it is no unimportant part) of the 
course of preparation which is to fit them for the highest of all duties, 
that of proclaiming to a degraded race the mighty means of their res- 
toration. When J approach such a subject, I feel myself, indeed, upon 
consecrated ground. The statesman deals with the concerns of em- 
pires; but empires, though they flourish through a life of centuries, yet 
ultimately share in the mortality of their founders. The advocate 
vindicates the claims of individuals, whose earthly existence is still 
more transient; but to the preacher alone is appropriated the assertion 
of a subject whose extent is infinity, whose duration is eternal. To 
him alone is it given to consider man in the one aspect in which he is 
unchangeably sublime. With every other view of his nature the low 
and the ludicrous may mingle; for in every other view he is a com- 
pound of the wondrous and the worthless; but inthe contemplation of 
a being whose birth is the first hour of an unending existence, no 
artifice can weaken that impression of awful admiration which is the 
great element of sublimity,—a feeling which overclouds all the brilliant 
rivalry of wit, and overwhelms all the efforts of opposing argument. 

‘* But, like all other means of effecting the passions, a power invin- 
cible by art is enfeebled by familiarity. I know not whether to this 
or to other causes it is to be attributed that, notwithstanding the bound- 
less resources of the subject, the eloquence of our pulpits is strangely 
ineffective. Perhaps the vastness of the theme produces inadequacy. of 
language, and its frequent repetition monotony. Where our knowledge 
has little particularity, we are apt to wander into vagueness ; and where 
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it is so generally diffused, we lose the great charm of novelty. In the 
soliloquies of the pulpit, eloquence must miss the vivacity it gains in 
discussion; a disadvantage, probably, not counterbalanced by the op- 
portunity of deliberate preparation, and the certainty of uninterrupted 
attention. When these circumstances are considered, we ought not, 
perhaps, to be surprised that, with innumerable living preachers of great 
religious excellence and usefulness, our pulpits can boast of compara- 
tively few who are great orators; few who, by the mingled power of 
argument and imagination, can win us from the present into the glo- 
rious or the gloomy future; few who have succeeded in obtaining—if 
the thought be not too fanciful—the gift which the Grecian sighed for, 
—a point in the distant heavens, on which to prop that moral machin- 
ery, which shall move the earth and its powers with a force supplied 
from the skies ! 

‘It were surely superfluous to exhort you, my hearers destined for 
the sacred office, to cultivate the faculties of expression. There is, 
indeed, a preposterous prejudice, which I should not descend to men- 
tion were it not held by some, whose sincerity of heart entitles even 
their prejudices to respect, against the employment of the resources of 
oratory in the exhortations of the pulpit, as artificial, illusory, and ‘ the 
enticing words of man’s wisdom.’ Such objectors ought to remember, 
that the noble addresses of the great apostle of the Gentiles were such 
as to call forth the approbation of the most ardent critic of Greece; that 
he who ‘ became all things to all men’ would scarcely have declined to 
avail himself of every aid of intellect, in order to ‘ win some;’ and that 
to devote oratory to the service of religion is really not to intrude it 
upon subjects too holy, but to consecrate it by the holiness of its object. 
To confirm such considerations, they ought to remember how many are 
the instances, in which careless listeners, who had hastened to enjoy, as 
one of the many occupations of their idleness, the intellectual pastime 
afforded by the exhortations of a popular preacher, have yielded gradu- 
ally to the resistless persuasiveness of his appeal, have forgotten their 
citicism in their terrors, and have been surprised into Christianity when 
they came but for amusement.” 


At the final examination for the degree of bachelor of arts 
Butler was placed at the head of the list of moderators in ethical 
science, being the first person who attained that distinction after 
the institution of such a class of honours. A professorship of 
moral philosophy was subsequently founded with the express 
object of retaining his services in connexion with the university, 
and he commenced his duties as professor within three years 
after his graduating as bachelor of arts, and at the early age of 
twenty-three. His course of lectures on the Grecian philosophy 
were remarkable for their thorough and profound knowledge of 
the subject, and for the eloquence which invested the most ab- 
struse speculations with the colouring of genius and fancy. It 
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may be of course imagined, that a style so abounding in beautiful 
imagery and gorgeous diction, may not have always tended to the 
elucidation of the Platonic or the Aristotelic philosophy ; and we 
find in the preface of the volume before us some remarks of a 
friendly critic, who is disposed to regret that some restraint was 
not laid on the exuberance and richness of phraseology in which 
the subjects of Butler’s lectures were involved. The entire 
absence of prejudice and narrow-mindedness in these lectures was 
a feature which forcibly impressed itself on his auditors, one of 
whom describes them as “‘ characterized by a large-minded ap- 
preciation of every variety of excellence, a catholic spirit, that 
sought to detect good in every thing, and never forget in its 
defence of truth the indulgence due to any errors that could find 
an apology in the intellectual and moral elevation of those who 
held them. In every instance we observed that which is, after 
all, the true characteristic of the genuine philosophic spirit,—a 
disposition to separate the form of truth from any errors that 
had gathered round it, and following in the advice we once heard 
him ably enforce, refute incomplete or partial views, not by re- 
jecting but by completing them.” 

We are now to contemplate this eminent person in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a minister of religion. 


** Simultaneously with his appointment to the professorship of moral 
philosophy, Mr. Butler was presented by the Board of Trinity College 
to the prebend of Clondehorka, in the diocese of Raphoe, and county 
of Donegal. He resided constantly upon his benefice, except while his 
professorial duties rendered absence necessary. Amongst a large and 
humble flock of nearly two thousand members of the Church, he was 
the most indefatigable of pastors. In the pulpit he accommodated 
himself with admirable success to their simple comprehension. He 
imagined that the interest of his rural auditors was more engaged by an 
unwritten address, and unfortunately he soon ceased to write any ser- 
mons. His exquisite skill in music was brought down to the instruc- 
tion of a village choir. Never was there more fully realized in any one 
that union of contemplation and action of which Lord Bacon speaks as 
the perfection of human nature. His loftiest speculations in mental 
science, his erudite researches into Grecian and German philosophy, 
were in a moment cheerfully laid aside at every call of suffering and of 
sorrow. His parishioners were widely scattered over an extensive 
district, along the shore of the Atlantic, interspersed with bogs and 
mountains. Many of their residences were difficult of access even upon 
foot; but they were all visited with constant assiduity. Amongst the 
papers left behind him were found catalogues containing, not merely 
the names of each individual, but comments, often copious, upon their 
characters and circumstances, that he might reflect at leisure upon their 
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peculiar wants, and supply consolation, instruction, or reproof, accord- 
ing to their several necessities. 

The obscure and laborious prebend of Clondehorka was held by 
Mr. Butler, along with his professorship, until the year 1842, when he 
was re-elected to the chair of moral philosophy, and promoted, by the 
board of Trinity College, to the rectory of Raymoghy, in the diocese of 
Raphoe. His flock was here considerably smaller than in his former 
benefice, but his labours were scarcely less abundant. In a life thus 
made up of parochial ministrations and closet study, it is hard to find 
incidents for narration. These tasks, indeed, furnished to him all he 
asked, 


‘ Room to deny himself, a path 
To bring him daily nearer God.’ 


‘Shortly after his promotion to Raymoghy, Professor Butler was 
called upon to preach at the Visitation of the united dioceses of Derry 
and Raphoe. The sermon was printed at the request of the bishop and 
clergy, and is republished in the present volume. It is entitled 
‘ Primitive Church Principles not inconsistent with universal Christian 
Sympathy.’ Its object is to show how the highest views of our holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church may be held consistently with the most 
charitable opinions respecting the state of zndividuals in connexion with 
schismatical congregations. The design of the discourse was eminently 
characteristic of his habitual desire to harmonize apparent discrepancies, 
and in opposing systems to discover the deep foundations of truth, and, 
therefore, of agreement. Of such a peacemaker amidst our ‘ unhappy 
divisions,’ who, alas! can estimate the loss? His was no latitudinarian 
confusion of good and evil. His love of truth was as earnest, as his 
glance was penetrative to discern it; and his heart was warm to love 
it, under every overlay of error. This sermon is indeed an epitome of 
his theological system, whose most striking point was, doubtless, to use 
his own words, its ‘ effort to conciliate the contending parties of our 
Church, by offering some glimpses of such views as, without sacrificing 
the REAL TRUTH that each is especially given to see, might tend to har- 
monize the theories of both.’ In a subsequent page will be found a very 
high eulogium upon this sermon from the pen of the Bishop of Lich- 
field, nor will the FEA be surprised that it has been biengnnges by so 
eminent authority, a ‘very masterly’ discourse, eget with ‘ power 
and wisdom.’” 


The series of Letters on Development to which reference has 
already been made, established at once Mr. Butler’s reputation 
on this side of the channel as an eminent divine and a profound 
thinker. The importance of this contribution to our theological 
literature, at that particular moment, can scarcely be over- 
rated. It is gratifying, however, to be enabled to add, that the 
exertions employed for the repression of that most dangerous 
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doctrine appear to have been successful in opening the eyes of the 
public to its pernicious tendencies ; and that it has lost the posi- 
tion which it had for a time gained under the influence of certain 
persons, who have since forsaken the communion of the Church 
of England. We next find our author engaged in the office of 
ministering to the necessities of his parishioners during 1847, the 
first year of famine in Ireland ; subsequently engaged during that 
and the following year in preparing a work on Faith, which he 
did not live to complete or even to arrange in any way. He died 
in July, 1848, of fever, caught from overheating himself in return- 
ing home after preaching an ordination sermon. 

The volume before us contains one specimen of his Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy, which makes us regret the absence of the 
remainder. It comprises a masterly and beautiful exposition of 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas, and generally of the Platonic 
philosophy ; and if it afford a fair example of the professor’s 
general mode of teaching, we can scarcely concur in the observa- 
tion, that there was any redundance of language or of imagery. 
It appears to us particularly sober and simple in its general tone 
and composition. } 

We now proceed to the Sermons, which occupy the greater 
part of the volume. All that we have read of these compositions 
impresses us with a sense of their singular depth and power. 
We feel, in perusing them, that we are in contact with a mind of 
superior range, which can embrace in its comprehensive view the 
most extended relations of the subjects on which it touches; and 
which possesses the power of eliciting from the most complicated 
questions, the general laws or principles which enable us to solve 
the various difficulties presented to us. His fund of scriptural 
allusion and of varied illustration is most ample; his language is 
ornate, and almost labouring beneath its own pomp and stateliness ; 
but throughout, it is the Christian orator who addresses us—not 
the essayist or the ingenious reasoner, or the thoughtful and 
learned divine merely—but the Preacher. We have rarely met 
sermons which bear so distinctly this character upon them, and 
which, accordingly, are more out of the common run of essays on 
texts which pass for sermons. Butler understood the office and 
the manner of a preacher ; and judging from the discourses before 
us, and from the account of his delivery given by his biographer, 
we should think that he could have been equalled by very few 
men of his time. The Sermons in this volume are chiefly addressed 
to thoughtful and educated congregations, having been, indeed, 
for the most part, preached before the University of Dublin, or 
on public occasions. We shall conclude by offering an extract 
from one of his discourses in illustration of his style of pulpit 
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eloquence. In a sermon on “ Self-Delusion as to our state before 
God,” he touches successively on the various sources of the 
lamentable ignorance in which we too frequently live, in regard to 
our personal state with God; resolving them primarily into the 
permitted agency of the Enemy of our souls, and then proceeding 
to show the effects of the corruption of our nature, the practice of 
habitual sin, the frame and condition of the world around us, the 
influence of fashion and rank, and thus sums up his argument :— 


** But to example and authority, thus enlisted in the ranks of evil, 
and thus fortifying the false security of our imaginary innocence, must 
be added such considerations as the tendency of pleasure itself, or of 
indolence, to prolong this deception, and our natural impatience of the 
pain of self-disapproval. That which is pleasing to soul or sense 
detaches from all but itself; it fixes and fascinates, and enfeebles as it 
fascinates. Still more effective is the other influence. Our Creator 
has given us the pain of self-condemnation to counterbalance the 
temptation to evil. A man will love the sin, yet shudder at the 
remorse that follows it. But there are no provisions in our nature 
which may not be wilfully impaired; and it would even seem that they 
are delicate in proportion to their excellence. The structure of the 
moral feelings is as tender as the structure of an eye or ear, and both 
are in a great measure put into our own keeping. Now you know 
there are two ways of easing an aching joint,—by healing its disease 
or by paralysing the limb. And there are two ways of escaping an 
angry conscience,—by ceasing from the evil that provokes, or by 
resolutely refusing to hear its voice, which soon amounts to silencing it 
for ever. I am not to tell you which is the usual resource of guilty 
and neglectful hearts; I need not insist how powerful a persuasive to 
the belief that ‘we have no sin’ must be this perpetual impulse to 
avoid the pain of thinking that we have ; how natural the tendency is to 
turn away our weak and trembling eyes from that, which we secretly 
feel we cannot steadily contemplate without sorrow, and perplexity, 
and dismay. Let this go on for a while, and gradually, but surely, the 
gloomy work is done; the troublesome censurer is mute: the light is 
put out, and the Evil One finds his proper home in the darkness ! 

** And all this proceeds in mysterious silence! There are no imme- 
diate visible attestations of God’s displeasure to startle or affright. 
Among His judgments, as among His mercies, men are to walk, for the 
most part, ‘by faith, and not by sight;’ we must believe, not see our 
doom. And thus we wrest His very patience into a motive for con- 
temning His majesty; ‘for my name’s sake will I defer mine anger, 
and for my praise wili I refrain’ (Isa. xlviii. 8); but we cannot under- 
stand a glory thus founded in compassionate endurance. ‘ Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.’—Eccles. viii. 
11. All our customary conceptions of the justice of heaven are taken 
from the tribunals of earth, and on earth punishment ordinarily dogs the 
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heels of crime. Hence, where the punishment is noé direct, we forget 
that the guilt can have existed. ‘ These things hast thou done, and I 
kept silence ;’ and that silence is the ground of the corrupt and insult- 
ing inference that forms the sinner’s security: ‘thou thoughtest that 
I nas altogether such an one as thyself.’—Ps.1. 21. ‘ Have I not held 
my peace even of old, and thou fearest me not?’ (Isa. lvii. 11;) the 
merciful reluctance of our God to avenge, becoming itself the perpetual 
encouragement to despise or to forget the vengeance He delays. ‘ Let 
favour,’ cries the Prophet, ‘be shown to the wicked, yet will he not 
learn righteousness ;’ the ‘favour’ being itself too certainly the reason, 
or the confirmation, of his thankless obstinacy !—Isa. xxvi. 10. The 
very immutability of the laws of visible nature, the ceaseless recurrence 
of those vast revolutions that make the annals of the physical universe, 
and the confidence that we instinctively entertain of the stability of the 
whole material system around us, while they are the ground of all our 
earthly blessings, and while they are, to the reason, a strong proof of 
divine superintendence, are as certainly, to the imagination, a constant 
means of deadening our impressions of the-possibility or probability of 
divine interposition. Stricken, and, it may be, perplexed or abashed 
for a moment, by the threats or the heart-searchings of the pulpit, men 
go forth beneath the open canopy of heaven, but all is peaceful there! 
They breathe freely! The nightmare of religious terror releases them. 
Oh! no, it cannot be that these hideous imaginings are real, while every 
object looks tranquillity, and every countenance is smiling. There is 
no ‘ hand-writing upon the wall’ of Nature’s Temple to countersign 
this tale of terrors. No voice from heaven authenticates the preacher’s 
message ; no consuming fire descends upon the guilty head; the volup- 
tuary, the idolater of gain, the prosperous God-despiser is not stricken 
in our streets; and the scoffing sceptic cries, of Jehovah (as the Pro- 
phet, of the idol god), ‘ He is talking, or He is pursuing, or He is on a 
journey, or peradventure He sleepeth and must be awaked.’—1 Kings 
xix. 27. Awaked! He mill awake! Surely the God will break 
forth at length from His hidden sanctuary, and break forth, as of old 
upon the Mount, ‘in fire and the smoke of a furnace.’—Exod. xix. 18. 
The invisible shall once more be the visible, nor shall Moses alone have 
‘seen the Lord face to face;’ the words and sentences of the immortal 
Book shall no longer be the breath of a man’s voice, to which men 
listen from decency and drop to slumber as they listen, but, themselves, 
shall breathe and live, realized in a divine world with a divine eco- 
nomy: ‘ The Lord hath prepared His throne for judgment, and He shall 
judge the worldin righteousness.’— Ps. ix. 7,8. And when that cycle that 
ends in judgment—long, it may be, fcr the first act of an eternity may 
well be no dream of the morning—shall have indeed come round, what, 
amid all the terrors of the day of wrath, shall move a deeper awe than 
that fatal frailty of our nature to which your thoughts have been this 
day directed? What more appalling to conceive than that unravelling 
of the subtlest intricacies of the heart’s inward hypocrisy, man’s shame 
uncovered to himself, his imaginary innocence exposed to the scoff of 
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the tempter that suggested it, his darling deceits dragged forth and dis- 
graced before his eyes? A search close, and deep, and penetrating as 
this, is the perpetual intimation of Scripture. ‘ God shall judge the 
secrets of men.’—Rom. ii. ‘ Every man’s work shall be made manifest’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 18), ‘tried by fire.’ ‘God will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness.’—1 Cor. iv. 5. The dead are ‘judged out of those 
things which are written in the books, according to their works.’—Rev. 
xx. 21. Does not this speak of inquiry too keen to be baffled, too 
authentic to be deceived, too minute to be evaded? ‘ All the ways of 
a man are clean in his own eyes, but God meigheth the spirits.—Prov. 
xvi. 2. The wretch who was cast into outer darkness, for lack of the wed- 
ding-garment, evidently came in not dreaming of rejection. Again and 
again our Lord represents this perpetuation of self-ignorance to the very 
period of judgment, as one of the most terrible characteristics of that 
hour of terrors. Brethren! if I have this day, under God’s blessing, 
prompted one of you to suspect the wiles of his own guilty nature,—if 
I have to any purpose impressed on you the certainty that ‘ if you say,’ 
or imagine, ‘ you have no sin, you deceive yourselves,’ will you not, 
when you leave this house of prayer, leave it only to pray yet more 
earnestly in private to that God who can see what you cannot see, and 
urge the humble avowal and petition of the Psalmist: ‘ Who can un- 
derstand his errors? cleanse thou me from secret faults! for thou hast 
set our iniquities before thee; our secret sins in the light of thy coun- 
tenance ?’—Ps. xix. 12; xc. 8. 


There is a very interesting and important sermon entitled 
‘Church Principles not inconsistent with Christian Sympathy,” 
which merits an attentive perusal. Its object is to show that it 
is possible to maintain the Divine institution and perpetual obliga- 
tion of the apostolical framework of the Church, without pro- 
nouncing any hard judgment on those who have been led by 
circumstances to adopt a different system. While we may not 
feel enabled to concur wholly with every position advanced in this 
most able discourse, and may be even of opinion that the charity 
of the writer has sometimes led him on somewhat questionable 
ground, we must offer our tribute of respect to the high philo- 
sophy, the expansive charity, and the able theological reasoning 
which characterize throughout this remarkable production. We 
trust that the publication of the work before us will not onl 
exercise a wholesome influence on the youth of Ireland, but that 
such of our English readers as may peruse it, will feel increased 
respect for a system, which could produce such fruits as those . 
which are presented to us in the Sermons of ArncHER Burirr. 
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Art. 11.—The Works of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, illustrated 
chiefly from the Remains of Ancient Art. WithalLife. By the 
Rev. Henry Harr Mirman. London: Murray. 1849. 


Many causes combine to invest the volume before us with great 
and peculiar interest. ‘ew uninspired writers have obtained so 
wide a circulation, or exercised so great an influence over the 
conduct as well as the taste of mankind, as Horace. Even in this 
age of universal illustration, no author appears more admirably 
suited to display the skill of the artist, and the taste of the pub- 
lisher, than the poetic delineator of the days of Augustus. And 
were we at liberty to pick and choose from the writers of the 
present time, or perhaps of any other, we should certainly have 
selected Mr. Milman as his biographer. Not only does he possess 
extensive learning,—and an intimate acquaintance with Roman 
Life, as well as Latin literature,—but his grace and taste point 
him out as especially fitted to be the commentator of the 
Matine Bee. ae 

The circulation and influence of the works of Horace must be 
ascribed to the co-operation of many causes, none of them sufficient 
in itself to produce so striking a result. The character and 
position of the age in which he wrote, as well as the course of 
subsequent events, have probably given every advantage to those 
high merits which he intrinsically possesses; nor can it well be 
doubted that many of his most serious faults have assisted the 
growth, the spread, and the permanence of his popularity. Had 
he possessed Ovid’s warmth of heart, or Lucretius’s depth of 
thought, or Virgil’s purity of mind, or Juvenal’s indignant hatred 
of vice, his excellences, great as they are, would never have 
raised him to the rank which he now occupies. We shall, how- 
ever, have occasion to treat of his character, literary and personal, 
hereafter. 

We really think, that we never met with a volume so beau- 
tifully got up as that now before us; it does the highest credit 
to all those in any way concerned with its decorations. In them- 
selves they are worthy of the greatest praise, and they are all 
of them precisely adapted to their subject. 

The Work consists of two parts: the Prolegomena in Eng- 
lish, comprehending, Life of Horace, by Milman; Fasti Hora- 
tiani; a Letter from G. W. Dennis, ‘“ De Villa Horatii;” and 
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two Indexes of all the characters mentioned in succeeding 
poems, the latter being confined to the poets. The second 
part contains the Works of Horace in the original. This 
consists of the simple text without note or comment, and also 
without any previous statement as to the authority on which the 
text is based, and without any recognition of the various read- 
ings; these two are certainly great omissions. Even supposing 
the text to be universally and infallibly correct, we should have 
been told by what process this happy certainty had been arrived 
at, and though a multitude of various readings might have 
increased the bulk of the volume inconveniently, the most im- 
portant might have been given in three, or at the utmost four 
pages. This objection has peculiar weight in those cases where 
the reading, however good, and in many cases now popular, is 
only of a few years’ standing, as far as the reading public are 
concerned. In some few instances, we feel convinced that the 
wrong reading has been adopted. We will mention the most 
striking cases, which we have observed, ere attempting to give 
some notion of the ornamental part of the work. 

In the first Ode of the first Book, at the end of the tenth line, 
we find a comma instead of a semicolon; this, though the old 
reading, is evidently not the right one, since the same individual 
is seldom both a yeoman farming his own estate, and an importer 
of foreign corn. The late political contest on the Corn Laws 
clearly proves the necessity for a semicolon. 

In the seventh line of the seventh Ode, though the reading 


Undique decerptam fronts preponere olivam, 


happens at present to be in fashion, we think that the reader has 
certainly a right to be informed of the existence of another, and, 
in our opinion, a better reading, namely, 


Undique decerpte frond: przeponere olivam. 


The third stanza of the third Ode of the second Book is 
pointed thus :— 


Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis? Quid obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo? 


This appears to us to be downright nonsense. We trust that 
in another edition the text will be carefully revised; that an 
advertisement will be prefixed stating what authorities have been 
consulted, and that a short appendix will be added, giving the 
most celebrated various readings ; this would give the work a com- 
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pleteness, which, with all its beauties and merits, it does not now 
possess. 

We proceed to the decorations. 

The first. part of the volume is ornamented with handsome 
coloured borders; such is their variety, that it is not till the 
seventy-sixth page that we have noticed any one of them repeated, 
and then, when the patterns recur, the colours are different ;. and, 
even after that, the whole of the Fasti are surrounded with per- 
fectly new borders. The Poems, on the contrary, are merely 
enclosed by an outer red line, and an inner black line, in the 
corners of which are four elegantly engraved corner-pieces, of 
continually varying design. The title-pages, however, of the 
different books of Odes, &c. are very gorgeous. ‘The paper is 
fine, thick and stiff, though rather brittle; and the type good, 
though it would be better if the ink were blacker. 

The engravings abound from one end of the volume to the 
other. Thus, in the Life, at the head of the first chapter, we 
have Venusia; a little way on, Mount Voltore at the top of one 
page, and the Aufidus facing it on the other. Chapter II. is 
headed with Fons Bandusiz, and so on. 

In the poems, almost every ode has an engraving at the begin- 
ning, and, at least, an ornament at the close; whilst, wherever 
there is an allusion capable of admitting one, an illustration is 
inserted immediately under the line in which it occurs. We will 
explain our meaning by a few examples. 

Thus, the first Ode is headed by a bust of that truly great man 
Mecezenas, and concludes with the chariot race: thus, in the fifth, 
we have an exquisitely graceful figure of a ‘* Nymph arranging her 
hair.” At the commencement of the sixth is a head of Agrippa, 
at the close, ‘‘ Homer enthroned.” In the third, we begin with 
a bust of Virgil ; at ‘‘ Diva potens Cypri” we have a Cyprian coin ; 
two lines further on is ‘“ Ship with stars,” and at the close 
Deedalus and Icarus. Take again the nineteenth of the Second 
Book, and we find below the first stanza, Bacchus and the Satyrs; 
after the fourth, the drunken phrenzy of Lycurgus; after the 
sixth stanza a Meenade, in full costume, with snake-bound hair; 
and the Ode closes with a representation of the Triumph of Bac- 
chus. We have, of course, all the gods of Greece and Rome in 
every conceivable shape; all the great men of the day; all the 
different ceremonies, utensils, &c. to which allusion is made; nor 
are the least interesting illustrations those which represent the 
scenery of Horace. Amusing as the Iter ad Brundusium must 
always be, it assumes a higher character, when graced with its 
pictorial commentary. The head-piece, representing Via, is from 
the reverse of a coin of Trajan; after the first line, we have a 
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sketch of Aricia, by Mr. Dennis, writer of the letter already 
mentioned ; then at the twenty-sixth line comes Anxur, a noble 
sketch by the same author. Though it is now some years since we 
passed through Terracina, on our way from Rome to Naples, the 
engraving instantly recalled that striking scene deeply, vividly 
stamped on our memory. At 33 comes the bust of Mark An- 
tony; at 37, a view of Mola di Gaéta,—the ancient Formiz,—as 
correct, though, from the subject, not as striking, as that of 
Terracina; at 50, comes the villa of Cocceius, supposed to be the 
great grandfather of the celebrated Nerva; at 71, is seen a pleasing 
view of Beneventum, so famous in after ages. Little did the 
Roman wits of that luxurious court think of the stern barbarians 
who should one day rule over that beautiful land. At 79, we have 
a view of that place which was so unhappy as to possess a name 
inadmissible into hexameters: Hquotutium therefore may rejoice, 
at having at last found its way into the text of Horace, instead 
of being condemned to an ignominious lodging in the cellars of 
the page; at 91, 97, and 104, respectively, we have sketches of 
Canusium, Bari, and Brundusium,—all of them doing great credit 
both to the limner, Mr. Dessoulary, and to the engraver. In 
fact, our astonishment is raised even more strongly than our ad- 
miration, and we ask, how can such a book be sold for only two 
guineas ? 

And now we proceed to a consideration of the letter-press thus 
sold—English and Latin. The Prolegomena are ably compiled ; 
the Life is in its way almost a master-piece; the biographer, 
indeed, deals, in our opinion, too leniently with his hero; but 
the narrative is interesting ; the views are comprehensive; and 
the style, for the most part, extremely pleasing: when, indeed, 
have Mr. Milman’s ease and grace ever deserted him in any of 
the various and multitudinous works which he has submitted to 
the eye of the public—to use the words of his Poet, 


** Quando vati fefellit Apollo—” 


his own Apollo? 

There are, however, in the present biographical sketch, two or 
three carelessly written passages, the awkwardness of which rather 
surprises us; for instance, the following, though sensible, is by 
no means graceful :— 


‘“‘ Even the parentage of the poet is connected with the difficult but 
important questions of the extent to which slavery in the Roman world 
was affected by manumission, and the formation of that middle class 
(the libertini), with their privileges, and the estimation in which they 
were held by society.”—p. 2. 
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Mr. Milman too, strangely enough, is singularly infelicitous, at 
least, to our taste, when he renders isolated phrases into English ; 
he has attempted this very seldom; but he has almost in every 
instance failed. The only passage of which he has given a metrical 
translation, is that wherein Horace describes an incident of his 
early childhood: thus— 


Me fabulosze Volture in Apulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apulia, 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 


Texere ; mirum quod foret omnibus 
Quicunque celse nidum Acherontia, 
Saltusque Bantinos, et arvum 
Pingue tenent humilis Ferenti, 


Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem et ursis; ut premerer sacra 
Lauroque collataque myrto, 
Non sine Dis animosus infans. 
Carm. III. iv. 9—20. 


Mr. Milman renders it thus :— 


Me, vagrant infant, on Mount Vultur’s side, 
Beyond my childhood’s nurse, Apulia’s, bounds 
By play fatigued and sleep, 

Did the poetic doves 


With young leaves cover. Spread the wondrous tale 
Where Acherontia’s sons hang their tall nests, 
Through Bante’s groves, the low 
And rich Ferentine plain. 


From the black viper safe, and prowling bear 
Sweet slept I, strewn with sacred laurel leaves, 
And myrtle twigs—bold child, 
Not of the gods unwatch’d. 


We should certainly have expected something at once more 
graceful and more accurate from the author of ‘“ Fazio”—one 
of the most exquisitely graceful poems in our language. The 
whole passage is a failure; what can be more inelegant, for 
example, than the phrase “‘ vagrant infant?” It summons up a 
host of unpleasant ideas, which, at last, centre on the urchin 
described in “‘ The Haunted Man;” then we cannot speak in 
English of being fatigued by sleep ;. the idea, too, of Acherontia’s 
sons hanging their tall nests, is absolutely ludicrous; and in the 
next two lines, three adjectives are needlessly coupled to one 
substantive—a variation from the original quite uncalled for. 

T 2 
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The style is, however, with very few exceptions, easy and 
perspicuous ; and it is really marvellous to see how Mr. Milman 
has collected, compared, and condensed, the driest details from 
every possible quarter, and from them produced an essay which 
is not only interesting to the scholar, but also in the highest 
degree attractive to the general reader. The Indexes, too, and 
the letter, De Villa Horatii, are excellent in their way. 

‘The poetry of Horace,” as this author justly observes at the 
commencement of his undertaking, “is the history of Rome 
during the great change from a republic into a monarchy, during 
the sudden, and almost complete revolution, from centuries of 
war and civil faction, to that peaceful period which is called the 
Augustan Age of Letters. His life is the image of his eventful 
times. In his youth he plunges into the fierce and sanguinary 
civil war; and afterwards subsiding quietly into literary ease, the 
partisan of Brutus softens into the friend of Meceenas, and the 
happy subject, if not the flatterer of Augustus.” His parentage, 
and its effect upon his position in society, opens one field of 
inquiry regarding the conventionalism of his day; his life leads 
us through the history of his time, the outward chances and the 
inward changes of society ; his poetry not only exhibits a reflec- 
tion of his.own character, showing us the causes which operated 
on his thoughts, feelings, and opinions, and made him what he 
was ; but it also mirrors the public interests and private manners, 
the outward forms and inward motives of his age. For none can 
read his works without a conviction that Horace exhibits in 
himself a perfect specimen of ‘‘a man of the eighth century,” and 
gives us in his poems a true picture of things as they were. 

With reference to the birth of Horace, although aware of the 
weight of authority which supports Mr. Milman’s hypothesis, we 
are compelled to disagree with him. We do not ourselves believe 
that his father was a freedman, but the son of a freedman. The 
poet himself describes him not as /ibertus, but libertinus ; and the 
earlier meaning of that word is not a freedman, but the son of a 
Sreedman. ‘This supposition explains the total absence of all 
reference to his former master, or that master’s family, or his 
early slavery, or even the act of manumission, and it seems to 
agree, too, better with all that we do know of his life and 
character. 

Mr. Milman has graphically described the life and fortunes of 
Horace, his early home and its abiding associations, his school-days 
at Rome, his college life at Athens, his patriotism and consequent 
ruin, the short period of danger and distress which intervened 
between the loss of his public cause and private property, and his 
admission to the friendship of Meczenas; and, lastly, the time of 
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his high prosperity when the ardent partisan of Brutus had 
become the honoured favourite of Augustus. And he has pre- 
faced his consideration of the poems of Horace by an interesting 
account of the progress of poetic eomposition at Rome, and the 
external causes which prepared the age for its poets whilst they 
moulded the character of their poems. 

He has accounted in a great degree for that which at first 
sight appears utterly unaccountable, the entire destruction of the 
indigenous poetry of Rome and the introduction, in its stead, of 
Greek measures, Greek subjects, and Greek colouring. He 
attributes this to the fact that the old Roman ballads were almost 
exclusively plebeian; that in process of time the whole of the 
plebeian order either rose to a higher rank in Rome itself, or died 
in foreign wars, or received allotments of land elsewhere ; so that 
the people of after times were a mixed rabble of needy strangers 
or liberated slaves, and had no feelings in common with their pre- 
decessors, no sympathy with the old ballads. He remarks, too, 
that scarcely any Latin poets were Romans, most of them, up to 
the Christian cera, came from those parts of Italy, where the Greek 
language and literature were predominant. 

It is easy to see that those who had been early imbued with 
a taste for the master-pieces of Greek poetry, would not, unless 
swayed by some strong national feeling, be likely to take any 
interest in, much less to imitate what would to them appear mere 
barbarous cacophonies. Other reasons, however, we conceive 
must have prevented the Romans themselves from reviving their 
old poetry, the same reasons which prevented them from emu- 
lating, though servilely imitating, their more favoured masters. 
The Romans even to the last were barbarians ; they wanted heart, 
they wanted fancy, they wanted those faculties which can either 
discover or appreciate moral beauty and abstract truth. | 

The single exception of one great orator, at the same time a 
subtle reasoner and gifted with a rich imagination, cannot be set 
against the national character. The Roman possessed all those 
powers which enabled him first to conquer, and then to rule the 
world; but in the height of his glory he was still unenlightened 
and unrefined ; his civilization was only material; his enjoyments 
had nothing in them of a high or exalted nature ; his tastes, when 
not sensual, were utterly artificial ; and his very luxury was brutal. 
Whatever skin-deep refinement was possessed by any one indi- 
vidual arose from Greek influences ; as he ceased to be a barbarian, 
he ceased in equal measure to be a Roman ; and however his heart 
might still sympathize with the bloody sports which were the fit 
representatives of his national character, his mind, such as it was, 
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was filled with forms which owed their birth to a less ferocious 
and a more intellectual race. 

We shall not follow Mr. Milman through his masterly account 
of the introduction of Grecian forms and ideas, the progress of the 
Latin Drama, and the origin of Satiric Poetry. 

The poets of the Augustan age had a great advantage over 
those of most other periods in the care and munificence extended 
to them by Meczenas and Augustus, and the vacuum created in 
public interest by the silence of the senate and the forum. 

Of the many divisions which may be applied to poetry, none is 
more obvious than that which is based upon the kind or degree 
of originality possessed by the works under consideration. Kind 
or degree of originality we say, for all poetry, like all painting, is 
probably, in some sense or other, imitative; the most original 
conceptions of the noblest poets are the representations of some- 
thing which exists externally to the poem, or the combination of 
elements already existing elsewhere. Creation, strictly speaking, 
is confined to God. ‘The highest originality is in its very nature 
imitative. Still, however, the degree or manner of imitation 
forms a distinctive characteristic by which to arrange poetry into 
several classes. Firstly, there is the poetry of conception, which 
we shall call original; that, namely, which represents forms, or 
combinations of thought, or things, which have no precise coun- 
terpart in that portion of the moral or material universe which lies 
open to the perceptions of others. Secondly, there is the poetry 
which represents those objects of nature, or events of history, 
which lie open to all mankind. Thirdly, there is that species of 
composition which though neither inventive nor delineative, 
though neither drawing from the stores of its own inner being, 
nor sketching directly from the life, attempts to imitate not the 
objects themselves of which it treats, but the best pictures of 
them within its reach, throwing in, here and there, a new stroke, 
or turn, or shade, but always preserving the identity of its model ; 
or otherwise constructing new schemes, and forms, and tints, out 
of the materials of other artists. Below these writers, is a crowd 
which unable to invent any thing new, to represent any thing 
real, or to imitate any thing good, satisfies itself with the exhibi- 
tion of forms that have lost their spirit, and the reiteration of 
phrases that no longer convey any distinct meaning, whose best 
passages are devoid of all reality,—and whose highest praise is a 
skilful combination of well-known expressions, an artful cadence, 
and a pleasing rhythm. 

The Satires and some of the Epistles of Horace belong for the 
most part to the second of these divisions ; the Odes and Ars- 
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poetica almost universally belong to the third; there are, how- 
ever, exceptions in both cases. ‘here are passages in the Odes 
which rise beyond this level ; where Nature as she is, or manners 
as they were, are described; and there are others which almost, 
if not quite, fall into the fourth rank. 

The charms of external nature were vividly felt by our poet ; 
it was, in fact, his keen appreciation, his lively and real enjoyment 
of nature, which prevented his losing all sense of the noble and 
the beautiful. If we examine his exquisite descriptions of rural 
objects, and then consider the debasing and brutalizing influences 
to which he was subjected, and the deadening effect of those 
influences, as visible in all his poems of a moral nature,—we shall 
be perhaps able to conceive more fairly the extent and depth and 
intensity of that love of nature, which, in his early years, led him 
to wander amongst the romantic scenery of his native land; and 
in his later days induced him to mingle with eulogies on living 
worthies, or bygone heroes, with odes to his courtly or literary 
friends, and songs in honour of his favourite mistresses, 
descriptions of the workmanship of God. 

His childhood amongst the Abruzzi left traces of beauty on 
his mind, which were never obliterated; and the acquisition 
of his Sabine farm, refreshed his fancy with new images of 
rural scenery. His early acquaintance with the simple manners 
of the Apulian mountaineers, the care bestowed on him by his 
father, and the stern strictness of his preceptor, combined with 
the accounts surviving in the history which he was compelled to 
learn, and the tradition which he would naturally imbibe,—of a 
state when Roman virtue (little as it ever deserved the title) was 
something more than a mere name,—gave him the enduring idea of 
a morality, superior to that of the age in which he lived ; and to 
which, though himself scorning its rules, he was not unwilling to 
have recourse, when it was required to heighten the effect of his 
poems ; nay, which he must sometimes in his heart have believed 
to bea reality and to possess a sanction. 

Shrewd natural sense, and converse with society in all its exist- 
ing forms, and life in all its various circumstances, gave him an 
extensive knowledge of the world; whilst his natural wit and 
taste were heightened and perfected by his studies at Athens, his 
travels in Greece, and his intercourse with the most refined men 
of his time. 

And from all these circumstances and talents arise, in a great 
degree, the high and undoubted merits of his works. His Satires 
are at once the graphic delineations of the manners of his time ; 
and the clear mirror into which all periods may look and see 
themselves: for whilst distinctly pourtraying the peculiarities of 
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his own age, he has represented them—as in truth all such pecu- 
liarities universally are—as the outward developments of internal 
causes which are always at work. He acted on the principle of 
the Italian proverb, 


I] mondo e un bel libro a chi sa leggere. 


He not only read it himself, but transcribed it for the use of all 
others; he did so in a style at once elegant and amusing,—with 
a wit neither too caustic, nor too lenient,—in a manner to delight 
his reader in the highest degree, whether he studied the Satires 
as a fund of entertainment, or a work of art. 

Of the Epistles Mr. Milman justly observes,—‘‘ They possess 
every merit of the Satires in a higher degree, with a more exqui- 
site urbanity, and a more calm and commanding good sense. In 
their somewhat more elevated tone, they stand as it were in the 
midway between the Odes and the Satires.”°—Lire or Horace, 

. 66. 
: The Epistle to the Pisos, or Art of Poetry, though a work of 
high merit in its way, is somewhat too obscure in style, and too 
servilely imitative in matter, to challenge at our hands all the 
admiration which the worshippers of Horace have claimed 
for it. 

His Odes, from their very nature, are probably more generally 
read and quoted than any other of his writings ; they are, too, 
the only Odes in the Latin language. Nor have they many rivals 
in any other, though, in our own tongue, Milton, Dryden, Gray, 
and others, have far excelled them. 

These compositions possess merits which it is impossible to 
render into other languages; and that very impossibility has 
probably secured for the originals a more careful and frequent 
perusal than they would otherwise have obtained. We will en- 
deavour to explain our meaning to the unlearned reader. The 
beauties which we speak of are of four kinds,—versification, 
the happy selection of phrases, the adaptation of sound to sense, 
and construction. 

With regard to versification, it must be clear that, where the 
metres of two languages are constructed on perfectly different 
systems, 1t will be impossible to transfer the exact effects of one 
into the other ; so that, in proportion to the artistic skill displayed 
by an author in the construction of his verses, will be the difficulty 
of their being appreciated in a translation; and this difficulty 
will again increase in proportion to the peculiarity and intricacy 
of the rhythm. Now, as Horace uses many different measures, 
and is absolute master of all of them, so as to make them almost 
universally subserve the sense and delight the ear,—it is clear 
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that such a charm—great in itself—can only be enjoyed by one 
acquainted with the original. 

The same rule applies, though with a less degree, to the happy 
selection of phrases,—the curiosa felicitas, as it is called, of 
Horace. Each language has its own capabilities of furnishing 
phrases of peculiar felicity; they generally fall to the share of 
the early writers of a country. Shakspeare has almost entirely 
monopolized them in English; and this arises not only from his 
perfect acquaintance with, and entire mastery of, his own lan- 
guage, but also from the precise period in which he lived. Horace 
had somewhat the same external advantages; and his mind was 
one formed so as to profit by them. Such beauties are evidently 
untranslateable; that is to say, though the bare idea may be 
transferred, the charm of expression is lost. Like the plucked 
peach or the captured butterfly, its bloom is sullied, its plumage 
is injured. 

Such also is generally the case with the adaptation of the 
sound to the sense, especially when the one is a direct imitation 
of the other. How very difficult it would be to render into a 
foreign language Milton’s description of the opening of the gates 
either of Heaven or of Hell !—or Tasso’s 


Rauco suon del Tartareo trombo, 


or a hundred other passages which will present themselves at once 
to the reader’s mind. One instance from Horace will suffice; it 
is that in which he imitates the effect of a stream, now gently 
bounding from rock to rock, now swiftly and smoothly gliding 
between its banks: it runs thus:— 


et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 


We have accented it for the use of the unlearned; the lines 
are exquisite—we hear, we see the brook as we read them; but 
the effect is one which it would be in the highest degree difficult 
to transfer. 

It is, however, even a more difficult task to render the con- 
struction or the collocation of Horace into any other language. 
The way in which one word refers at once rightly and elegantly 
to two others—the juxtaposition of words by which kindred or 
repugnant ideas are placed in union or contrast with each other ; 
and the surprise, or suspense, or climax, which is produced by the 
postponement of some epithet, or phrase, or clause to the conclu- 
sion :—these are effects which it is frequently beyond the power 
of the most consummate skill to transfer from the original Latin 
of Horace to any other language. We will attempt to illustrate 
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our meaning by a few examples—the very nature of such illus- 
tration precludes even an attempt at any thing like grace or 
elegance. 

As an instance of a word referring directly to two others, take 
HuMuM in III. Carm. II., where speaking of virtue, Horace 
says :— 

et udum 
Spernit hamum fugiente penna. 


And scorns the muddy ground with shunning wing. 


In the original fugiente (literally flceing-from) refers directly 
to humum (the ground), which is also governed by spernit. To 
give the sense fully we must use a periphrasis, and introduce the 
pronoun /¢—thus :— 


And scorns the muddy ground with wing that shuns it. 


As an instance of a word referred to directly by one word, and 
indirectly by another word, take creces in III. Carm. I.:— 


Regum timendorum in proprios greges 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovis. 


To Kings whose-due-is-awe o’er their own flocks— 
O’er Kings themselves—the Sway belongs to Jov> 


Here “‘ their own flocks” refers directly to, or rather is referred 
to by ‘‘ the sway ;” since the said flocks are the objects of regal 
sway; but by the grammatical form and artificial position of 
timendorum, which signifies who-ought-to-be-feared-By, a mental 
though not strictly grammatical connexion is established between 
this word and “their own flocks ;” for timendorum is not an 
absolute, but a purely relative epithet, to give the full force of 
which, in English, we must again have recourse to a pronoun, 
and supply the word them. 

As an example of the mode in which, by the juxtaposition of 
words, ideas are placed in union or contrast with each other, take 


Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus 
Idzis Helenam perfidus hospitam. 


As across the deep the faithless shepherd 
Bore in Trojan barks his hostess Helen, 


where the whole effect arising from the juxtaposition of perjfidus 
and hospitam, by which Horace had placed prominently forward 
the breach of the laws of hospitality committed by Paris, is 
necessarily lost in the translation. 

As an example of the effect produced by the postponement of 
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a word, take morituro in I. Carm. XX VIII., where speaking 
to the dead philosopher, the sailor says :— 


nec quidquam tibi prodest 
Aerias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum morituro. 


Nor aught, to thee, avails it with thy mind, 
To have explored the realms of air and traversed 
The vast round world—thee destined still to die. 


In the original the ¢hee occurs only once, and the form of 
morituro precludes all mistake, whilst its position adds greatly to 
the effect of the passage. 

In bringing to a close this attempt to show the difficulty of 
giving the charms of Horatian Poetry in a translation, we must 
again disclaim every title to artistic excellence of any sort, in the 
very inelegant renderings which our subject has compelled us to 
lay before the reader. We gladly turn from this dry and difficult 
subject to allude—for we can do no more at present—to other 
merits appreciable by readers not sufficiently versed in Latin, to 
enter into those last-mentioned merits, which we have not as yet 
referred to. We gladly acknowledge that there are passages 
—which burn with the fire of real genius, such, for instance, as the 
magnificent Ode, beginning, 


Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem 


or those lines where Horace describes the essentials of a poet. 
There are verses, and even whole Odes, which appeal to our better 
‘feelings ; there are passages which exalt virtue and denounce vice 
—which acknowledge the authority of a superior power, and warn 
us of the shortness of life. 

We would willingly stop here, but the Christian Reviewer has 
other duties to perform beyond mere artistic criticism; and we 
are compelled, therefore, to bestow censures far outweighing any 
praise hitherto recorded by us to this writer. We believe the 
moral tendency of the works of Horace to be essentially evil; we 
believe, too, that the moral faults of his writings have greatly 
increased their popularity ; and we believe him to be fully re- 
sponsible for all the evil that he has written, and all the harm 
that he has done. 

It has been well said, that ‘‘ Vice is never so dangerous as 
when she assumes the garb of Virtue.” He who can combine 
an outward respect for what is pure, and true, and holy, with an 
inward disregard of every law human or divine—who can frame 
his tongue to the speech of Heaven whilst advocating the cause 
of Hell—and persuade his victim that he is acting according to 
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the dictates of reason and conscience, when yielding to his own 
passions and accomplishing his own wishes—that man well de- 
serves the rebuke of the poet :— 


Hic niger est, hunc tu Romane caveto. 


If hypocrisy be the homage which vice renders to virtue, it is the 
homage of a traitor, who seeks the opportunity to stab his 
sovereign to the heart. The heathen moralist and the Christian 
teacher have less to fear from the glaring crimes of the openly 
abandoned, than from the conventional decencies of the discreetly 
vicious. 

We shall not enter into any long defence of our opinion. 
Those who have been brought up in the belief that Horace is a 
great moralist, and who have not yet undeceived themselves on 
this point, are beyond the reach of any argument. To the unpre- 
judiced reader we would observe, that not only do numberless 
passages prove the depravity of their author, but that throughout 
almost every virtuous passage, there runs an under-current of vice : 
—we do not allude to the lines addressed to disreputable women 
—lines whose exquisite grace would seem in many cases to have 
blinded good men’s eyes as to their meaning, from the absence of 
any moral salvo whatever in their commentaries ; but we speak of 
passages in which the poet wishes to appear a model man.—Even 
the celebrated Integer vite scelerisque purus, &c., is a case in 
point. What worse than audacity for a man of Horace’s profli- 
gate character to call himself “ upright and pure from crime ;” and 
what was it that gave him in his own opinion a right to such 
a title? What was it that rendered him a fit object for the 
intervention of a special Providence?—That he was writing a 
copy of amorous verses to a female of bad character. 

There is, too, to us, frequently in those passages of a graver 
order, which do not admit of vicious allusions, a cold unreality 
which has at times suggested the question—Must not Horace 
have derived these maxims from some purer source, the mountain 
ballad of Italy, or fragments of the Sibylline verses? or are they 
not proverbs handed down from a nobler age by the mouth of the 
people, and moulded by him into the form which they now bear ? 

Take for example, and it is only one amongst many, the famous 
Ode, beginning Justum et tenacem propositi virum; what abso- 
lute blasphemy, worthy of Shelley himself,—who evidently in his 
preface to the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” imagined he was starting 
something perfectly new,—is the putting the righteous man in 
direct antagonism with the Omnipotent, and asserting that he 
would not quail before Him. Shelley was in this case anticipated 
by an elder son of Belial. His drama is only a development of 
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Horace’sidea. The remainder of the Ode, too, is not what a man, 
who realized the two first stanzas, would have written in continu- 
ation. 

To proceed, however.— We are convinced that a great portion 
of Horace’s universal popularity arises from his moral turpitude. 
There is nothing in his poems that can offend any class of culprits, 
the most vicious can sympathize with most of his writings; and 
the skin-deep morality which they teach, tends rather to raise 
their opinion of themselves by raising their opinion of him; they 
get up from the perusal of Horace with the persuasion that 
though, as they would say, he was no saint, he was a good sort 
of fellow—one of their own—and they feel a participation in his 
moral exaltation. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 
is the constant law of the world; and its children love to see 
that represented as a duty which they might otherwise look on 
as merely a pleasure. In short, “* The World loveth its own,” and 
therefore it loveth Horace. 

It will be, however, urged, that Horace is not to be held 
responsible either for the tendency or the influence of his writ- 
ings. The ground taken must be either that he taught the 
highest morality which he knew, or that he acquired the highest 
standard which lay within his reach. We shall attack both 
defences at once. There is external evidence to prove that a far 
higher standard of morality did exist at the time of Horace, than 
that adopted by his writings; that, in fact, he was far below the 
level of many others. And there is internal evidence that he did 
not act up to the light which he possessed, and that he did not 
endeavour to attain to that height which he was capable of 
reaching. 

To compare Horace with Virgil would be an insult to the 
latter somewhat too great; but placed side by side with Ovid, 
the moral teacher, the eloquent advocate of unutterable crimes, 
must bow before the comparative innocence of the author of the 
‘‘ Ars Amoris.” Take the Philosophers of the day,—was it, as 
Mr. Milman overcharitably supposes, the force of political cireum- 
stances which made Horace choose from the Greek schools that 
of Epicurus? Go back to his boyhood, were all his early 
teachers as depraved in theory as well as practice, as he became? 
Proceed further down the stream of time growing every year 
more foul, and fetid, from the accumulated corruptions of all the 
vices social, political, civil, and religious—pause at that fearful 
moment, when unbridled licentiousness and utter degradation 
characterized the Roman world, as yet uninfluenced by the rising 

ower of Christianity—is there none to stand forward and boldly 
battle with the overwhelming flood? Yes, there is one—one 
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who, because he did so,—because he called things by their right 
names, and sternly denounced the vice which he fearfully described 
—has become unpopular. Yes !—Juvenal has met with much the 
same treatment, which is at times accorded to the plain-spoken 
preacher. The world in general, like fashionable congregations 
in particular, does not wish to hear any thing which makes it feel 
uncomfortable. 

Now it is very plain that if Juvenal could, in a more depraved 
age, hold forth a higher standard, and exhibit a depth and truth 
and intensity of zeal in the cause of truth and virtue,—the awful 
truth of a ruling Providence,—an avenging conscience,—and a 
judgment according to works, Horace, with, in many respects, 
superior advantages, might have found and taught a higher moral 
law than that which he adopted. 

But if any doubt remained on the question, it might be solved 
by a perusal of Horace’s own works. There we find a higher 
law frequently laid down than that generally enforced ; there we 
find disjointed statements,—few, very few, but sufficient for our 
purpose,—of sublime truths, which show that the writer did know 
what he neither taught nor acted up to; and had sufficient know- 
ledge to have acquired more. 

Unless his praises of virtue are merely nursery rhymes, heard in 
his childhood, despised ere he reached man’s estate, and inserted 
solely for effect, he had the knowledge of a stricter, holier rule than 
that which was his standard of thought and life and feeling, his 
practical measure of right and wrong. His recognitions of Provi- 
dence show that, unless a mere wanton blasphemer, he knew— 
when he chose to think—the existence of a ruling, governing, 
and retributive power; and he mentions at least two cases in 
which, even in his own opinion, Heaven had vouchsafed to give 
him special warnings. And, without referring to his recognition 
—direct or indirect—of other divine truths, we shall conclude by 
citing a passage which undoubtedly proves, that, however he 
might disregard it, he was in possession of the important doctrine 
of the unity of the Godhead. 


Quid prius dicam solitis Parentis 
Laudibus? qui res hominum ac deorum, 
Qui mare ac terras, variisque mundum 
Temperat horis. 
Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum. 
I. Carm. XII. 18—18. 


On the extent of Horace’s criminality we shall say no more at 
present. The effects of his writings have been both good and 
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evil: good, inasmuch as the contemplation of the highest artistic 
excellence has a tendency to refine the mind, whilst the shrewd 
sense, the manly thought, and the deep knowledge of the world 
displayed in these writings, tend to strengthen the character ; 
good, in as far as the descriptions of nature and the recognition 
of higher principles, and higher agencies, and a Higher Power, 
naturally exalt the soul; good, inasmuch as friendship is deve- 
loped, brutality discouraged, patriotism applauded, and literature 
recommended. But the evils which, on the other hand, have 
accrued from the study of this author, and from the way in which 
he has been studied, have been of the most serious nature and 
extensive influence. The mind has been tainted, the boundary 
between right and wrong destroyed, the horror against vice 
softened down, the standard of virtue lowered, self-love substi- 
tuted for duty, discretion for excellence, pleasure enthroned as a 
sovereign, and the world worshipped as a God,—through the 
influence of this poet’s writings on the youth of each succeeding ge- 
neration, aided by the blind and criminal adulation of his infatuated 
devotees. They who, having been taught the truth, have held up 
the writings of this impure teacher, as the model which the old 
should reverence and the young emulate, have incurred a debt of 
guilt which it is painful to contemplate. 

Would we then discourage the study of Horace? Far from it ; 
but whilst teaching the young to seek in this rich mine the 
precious ore really to be found there, we would not assert the 
presence of that which is absent ; whilst pointing out the gems, 
we would indicate the counterfeits; whilst culling the bright 
flowers and salutary herbs, we would warn the inexperienced of 
the poisonous plants and deadly fruits, which abound in the fair 
garden through which he is wandering. In short, we would 
carefully distinguish 


Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non. 


We must however bring this article to a close, lest the im- 
patient shade of his patron’ should be tempted to revisit earth, 
and address us in behalf of his client with the well-known 
adjuration, 

Surge tandem carnufex. 


1 One day, when Octavius was sitting in judgment as Triumvir, and condemn- 
ing a multitude of persons to death, Meczenas handed up to him a tablet, inscribed 
with those significant words.” 
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Art. II].—Essay on the Union of Church and State. By 
Baptist WriotHestEy Nort. adnfebovteg ?v ayary. 
Eph. iv. 15. James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners-street. 1849. 


In dealing with an adversary or repelling an attack, a gentleman 
must consider the character of his opponents and the weapons 
wherewith he has been assailed. We feel some of the difficulties 
which must be encountered under these circumstances, when we 
read the attacks now made upon the Church of England. When 
a dissenter calls the marriage service indecent, the baptismal 
service blasphemous, and the Church Catechism a lie, we pass him 
by as quietly as possible, leaving him, as a gentleman would a sweep, 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of his own soot, congratulating him on 
the impunity which he enjoys, and merely reminding him that the 
police are within call, and that if he were worth prosecuting he 
might possibly be convicted of a libel» When, on the other hand, 
a distinguished member of the Church of England denounces her 
authority, opposes her formularies, and gives his reasons in a 
large volume for withdrawing from her ministry, we feel it a duty 
not to be silent, or to allow unfounded charges to be considered 
unanswerable. Mr. Noel is a gentleman, he therefore avoids 
personal abuse ; he is a man of a Christian spirit, he therefore 
begs pardon for offending; he has some talents as a popular 
preacher, and we could have hoped that he would have lived and 
died an efficient minister of the Gospel; but he has taken a 
dislike to the union of Church and State; into this all his argu- 
ments run and all his thoughts seem to tend. We pity the 
perversion rather than blame the man, and feel inclined to 
exclaim, as we read his many fallacies, 


—Ah miser 
Quanta laboras in Charybdi 
Digne puer meliore flamma ! 


This crotchet, however, is only a symptom, there is a moral 
disease more deeply seated. Like most incurables, Mr. Noel 
probably does not know his own complaint ; but it is not the less 
dangerous or infectious on that account. He does not see that 
he is hurried on by the force of a vortex which is rapidly over- 
whelming many of our best institutions. The vortex is Radicalism. 
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Mr. Noel is a thorough-going Radical in the strongest sense of 
the word. 

When Dr. Johnson said that ‘ The first Whig was the Devil,” 
he intended that opposition to constituted authority, or the feeling 
which leads man to endeavour to subvert what others value, is a 
sinful propensity of our fallen nature. Now the organ of destruc- 
tiveness must be prominent in Mr. Noel, the first Whig must 
have blinded his better feelings, for, from the title-page to the 
parting address, we read, ‘‘ Down with every thing: Church and 
State must fall, and the sooner they fall the better.” The Book 
is by Baptist Wriothesley Noel, A.M. The son of a peeress is 
‘the Honourable ;” an ordained minister even among dissenters 
is addressed as ‘“‘the Reverend:” but Mr. Noel cannot bear to 
have his name connected either with Church or State, he drops 
the titles which identify him with both. This may appear to 
many to be mere weakness, but it is consistent with the rest of 
his book. It is a symptom of the disease we have mentioned, 
and is countenanced by the example of Philip Egalité at the 
beginning of the French Revolution. As great fault is found 
with the Universities, we only wonder that the academic title is 
retained. Mr. Noel all through his work has assumed that the piety 
of every body of men is in the inverse ratio of their dignity ; and 
because religion is badly administered, Mr. Noel would make it 
worse. He would take the power from the bishops and lodge it 
in the people; he would supersede the House of Commons in 
order to place the supreme spiritual authority in the electors, 
His remedies are all destructive. If he were an architect, he 
would pull off the roof of the house to allow a vent for a draft 
from a broken window ; if he were a surgeon, he would cut off his 
patient’s head as a cure for the toothache: and lately, when he 
opposed the grant to Maynooth, he simply suggested, as a prefer- 
able alternative, or rather a sort of gentle remedy, that all the 
Irish clergy should abandon their property and sacrifice the 
support of themselves and their families, because the government, 
which upholds them, was convicted of a mistake. (See his Letter 
to the Bishop of Cashel on the subject of Maynooth.) 

As Mr. Noel deals in indiscriminate attack he stands on a 
ground of great advantage. From the manifest imperfection of 
all human systems, and still more so from the weakness of the 
instruments by which they are administered, every thing is open 
to objection ; he, therefore, who sets up for a censor of the world 
will always pass for a man of talent. It is our intention in this 
instance to follow Mr. Noel’s example, and merely show the 
fallacy of some of his arguments: our limits do not admit of an 

VOL. XI.—NO. XXII.—JUNE, 1849. U 
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elaborate defence of the Church of England; and most. of 
Mr. Noel’s objections have been answered already, as few of 
them are original. As, however, an enemy has raised a battery 
against our bulwarks, we feel that we may do the State good 
service by returning some of his shot; and if we have not space 
to answer his cannonade in regular order, we may at least weaken 
its force. 

One chapter is devoted to the subject of the ‘‘ Union considered 
from History.” This dwells upon the faults of kings and rulers 
from Constantine and Queen Elizabeth to Charles the Second and 
Louis the Fourteenth ; and as history generally records the evil 
deeds of ambitious men, and leaves the useful and pious to the 
reward of their Father who is in heaven, we fear there is too 
much truth in the statement, 


** The evils that men do live after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


Mr. Noel, however, while he gives many examples to deter us 
from the union of Church and State, gives us one pattern for our 
imitation which we think worth quoting, as, while he deprecates 
the manner, he evidently glories in the result. It will throw 
some light upon the value of his testimony from history regarding 
the union of Church and State. 


‘* This part of the alternative (the severance of Church and State by 
violence) is not so impossible as some may think. A separation of the 
Church from the State is the distinct tendency of the foremost nations 
of Europe, which must, sooner or later, govern the course of the rest. 
In the year 1795 the convention of the French Republic introduced 
into its constitution the following article: ‘No one shall be hindered 
from exercising the religion (culte) which he has chosen. No one 
shall be forced to contribute to the maintenance of any religion. The 
Republic salaries none.’ If a similar article is not inserted in the 
French constitution of 1848, this is attributable more to a temporary 
fear of increasing the difficulties of the Republic than to any value for 
the union itself.”—p. 565. 


Now weask Mr. Noel (in the name of Tom Paine, Robespierre, 
and Dr. Guillotine), does he seriously propose France in 1795, or 
even in 1848, as an example to England in 1849? Did the 
blessing of God rest on revolutionary France? ‘‘ Had Zimri 
peace who slew his master ?” 

But says Mr. Noel, Dissolve the union quietly and religiously, 
lest it be done hereafter with violence. We answer, that where 
the same mischievous result is produced, we care little as to the 
means of effecting it. 3 
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But France, Germany, and Prussia are taking the lead in a 
movement, therefore England must follow. When men like 
Mr. Noel think so, we are the more afraid. We hope, however, 
our progress may be slow. There must in a free country be an 
opposition: we hope it may long continue with such opponents 
as Mr. Noel, rather than with worse. History teaches us that 
when Whigs have gained their object, as by the Reform Bill, 
Radicals like Mr. Cobden will call for further concession. Let 
Radicals or Chartists call themselves a provisional government, 
and a Socialist opposition arises at once. Mr. Noel tells us, 
“'Thoughtful, just, and religious progress is the only condition 
of our safety:” this means, in England we are to throw off na- 
tional religion because certain parties who call themselves the 
people choose to demand it; in France, of course, on the same 
principle of progress, we are to admit women professing Socialism 
to the legislative assembly, and to treat the obligations of mar- 
riage as an antiquated delusion. 


‘“* Thus in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatens to devour.” 


We confess we much prefer disputing with a gentleman who 
endeavours to ‘‘speak the truth in love’” on the union between 
Church and State, to seeing Temple-bar thrown down to form 
a barricade. It is more agreeable to argue against Radicalism 
which possesses the happy inconsistency of being combined with the 
fear of God, than when associated with fierce and open infidelity ; 
and widely as we differ from Mr. Noel, we much prefer him to 
M. Prudhon, who tells us plainly that ‘“‘ property is robbery, and 
Christianity has had its day.” 

Let us now consider the political and religious objections 
which Mr. Noel advances against the union of Church and State. 
In the first place, he boldly asserts that the union is condemned 
by the Mosaic law. This is certainly a strong assumption, as 
among the ecclesiastical arrangements of the Israelites are found 
all the great principles for which we contend. He tells us again, 
that even if Moses could furnish arguments for the union, his 
law has been abrogated; but that the Mosaic system of endow- 
ment is totally at variance with ours. Now we have always 
held that while the details of the ceremonial law are not binding 
on Christians, because they are burdensome or impossible, yet 
whenever we an discover the principle on which the law was 
enacted, we have a right to argue from it as coming from God. 


1 His motto. 
raga? 
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For instance, St. Paul quotes, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
which treadeth out thy corn.” Now Christians are here taught 
to give the labourer his hire, though they are not bound to 
thresh their corn in a way which modern improvement has super- 
seded. In the same way, the whole principle of an ecclesiastical 
establishment is laid down by the law of Moses. There was 
the share of the offerings, to which we have no parallel now, the 
tithes, the glebe lands, and the capitation tax or Church-rate, 
which last Mr. Noel has overlooked, though our Lord worked a 
miracle in order to pay it (See Matt. xvi. 24). The Jewish 
state under the Roman yoke had evidently lost the power of 
enforcing this tax ; and our Lord might have claimed an exemp- 
tion as being continually employed in the service of God, at the 
same time He intended to set us an example and give His sanc- 
tion to the collection of the rate. 

But says Mr. Noel, ‘“‘ There was no sanction under the law 
of Moses, the payment of tithes was of mere moral obligation, a 
blessing was to attend those who chose to pay; but the Levites 
had no legal means of enforcing their claim: therefore the Pha- 
risee in the Temple boasted of paying tithes.” Here we must 
recollect that the nation of Israel was often in a semibarbarous 
state, subject to revolutions and invasions: that the Pharisee 
boasted also that he was neither an adulterer nor an extortioner. 
The executive government was often too weak to enforce the 
law; and Mr. Noel might as well argue that the sixth com- 
mandment is not binding upon Christians because David was 
unable to avenge the murders of Abner and Amasa, and because 
the sons of Zeruiah were too strong for him. The keeping of 
the Passover is sanctioned with the severest penalties; yet for 
centuries from Solomon to Hezekiah and Josiah it seems to have 
been forgotten. Mr. Noel, like all dissenters, objects to coercion, 
he wishes all laws to be repealed which give the minister a right 
to collect his revenue; we would just suggest, that as, whether 
rightly or not, the Church is in possession of certain emoluments 
which dissenters are desirous of taking, the first step should be 
the repeal of the tenth commandment. Mr. Noel argues that 
Church property should be done away, ‘“‘ because coercing dis- 
senters must lead to contention between Christians ;” now where 
a right is contended for, the party who is in the wrong must bear 
the blame if mischief ensue; we may bring an ejectment against 
Mr. Noel's house, and call upon him to give it up as a Christian 
duty, that he may avoid strife; but it is very plain that the law 
will support him in his right, and that the costs of an unjust suit 
will fall upon the aggressor. 
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On this principle we have always felt obliged to stand aloof 
from one of Mr. Noel’s favourite schemes, we mean the Evange- 
lical Alliance: one of his accusations against the clergy of the 
establishment is their refusal to unite with it. Beautiful as it is 
in theory that all true Christians should agree, it becomes diffi- 
cult in practice to bring about the union, as we see the Com- 
mittee are obliged to require a subscription to certain points of 
evangelical doctrine. This affords a decisive argument against 
the dissenters, and in favour of subscribing some form. If a 
certain body of all denominations should agree to dine together 
in London every day for one week in the year, and converse on 
religious subjects for the elucidation of truth and for mutual 
edification, there would be something tangible in the scheme; 
but when those who meet must agree on certain points, and be 
on the best possible terms with those who differ from them on 
open questions, and where one party are endeavouring with all 
their power to sever the connexion between Church and State, 
we think the apparent union worse than a hollow truce. The 
dissenters who invite our ministers into their alliance and yet 
write and speak as the Independents generally do, seem to us to 
say, ‘‘ My dear brother, I am delighted to see you; let us read 
the Bible together, let us cultivate fraternity, let us love each 
other as we ought—but in the mean time I am sure you will not 
object to my—picking your pocket.” 

Again we read, “ It is as unreasonable in the State to pro- 
vide religious instruction for the nation and force them to pay 
for it, as it would be for a father to provide a physician and 
a lawyer and force his sons to employ them after they were of 
age to judge for themselves. The State does not find our 
advisers in law and medicine, why then find our clergy?” We 
have heard of a book called ‘‘ Every Man his own Lawyer.” 
Now Mr. Noel ought to write one to show that every man has a 
right to be his own chancellor; that the judges and officers of 
the courts should be paid as they are wanted, that the people 
(the true source of power) should be able by their votes to elect 
them, and also to displace them at pleasure by withholding their 
salaries; that Westminster Hall should henceforth be conducted 
not in the name of the Queen, or endowed at her expense, but 
that there should be “ no king in Israel, and that every man 
should do that which is right in his own eyes.” Mr. Noel proves 
that the minister of the Gospel i is in a certain sense the Episcopus 
(the overseer or ruler of the congregation), as well as the Dia- 
conus (the servant or adviser of his brethren). To execute his 
office aright, and support the godly discipline for which our 
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author contends, he must be to a certain extent independent of 
those over whom he rules. It would be a novel description of 
forensic arrangement to have the attorney-general or the judges 
supported by a voluntary tax upon prisoners, insolvents, and 
others, whose practice has been contrary to sound doctrine; and 
it is nearly as great an anomaly to suppose that a minister is to a 
certain extent to be a judge in his own court, to let no man de- 
spise him, but with all authority to reprove, to rebuke, and to 
exhort those on whom he is dependent for his daily subsistence. 

As to the medical profession the analogy is much stronger. A 
laborious education and a severe test: are required before any man 
can receive the sanction of the legislature in prescribing for his 
neighbour. Ina free country quackery must be tolerated as well 
as dissent ; but the self-taught physician, whatever skill he may 
possess, or the self-constituted minister, whatever be his piety, 
must appeal to the individuals who trust or approve of him: the 
king does not recognize his office. But the medical profession 
is not only authorized by the State, it is also endowed by it where 
endowment is required. If we could only agree that mankind are 
as sensible of their spiritual wants as they are anxious for bodily 
health, we should go even farther than Mr. Noel, we might shut 
our churches and dismiss our pastors, except a few hundreds who 
might administer the sacraments at stated periods; these would 
be so cordially received, nay, men would so teach and stimulate 
each other by their mutual exhortations, that in a short time the 
earth would be ‘filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” But as unfortunately this is not the case, 
and the mission of the Christian Church is aggressive, 1t becomes 
its first object to show the want of itself. Many parts of the 
kingdom, however, have been found so poor and so ignorant, that 
the State has been obliged to interfere to provide medical assist- 
ance. This has been done all over Ireland to the manifest im- 
provement of the medical charities. 

It is really extraordinary that those who cry out most against 
tithes, are the manufacturers, who pay Jeast. The reason seems to 
be that in great towns the endowment is not sufficient for its pur- 
pose, the benefit is less felt, and therefore the union is looked upon 
as a grievance rather than a blessing. The landed interest do not 
object to tithes, though they pay them in a much larger propor- 
tion: the reason is, that the country clergy have proper time 
to attend to their duties, and the advantage of the pious pastor 
and educated gentleman is really felt by his neighbours. Why 
then should the manufacturers complam who pay less? The 
Radicals are, therefore, unfair; they say, We hate the Church 
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because we derive no benefit from it ; and though we scarcely pay 
for it ourselves, we object to its payment by the landed interest 
who really value the institution. Let us suppose Mr. Noel’s 
theory carried out. <A large proportion of the country churches 
in England, and probably three-fourths of the country churches 
in Ireland would be closed, the whole Protestant population of 
three provinces’ (who settled under a guarantee from the State 
for religious instruction) would be left unprovided for, the whole 
country would be given up to the priests, and the island would in 
a few years resemble Spain or Italy in the fourteenth century. 
But let us view the matter in a political light. If England had 
given up the temporalities of the Irish Church some years ago, 
and allowed the late race of clergy to die off without supplying 
their place, what would have been the condition of the country in 
1846? It is now admitted on all hands that but for the supplies 
sent by England, two million of the Irish must have died of 
famine. As the connecting link is the Church establishment, the 
clergy became the almoners of England. As Ireland has had a 
famine about once in thirty years, if Mr. Noel and his party 
succeed, when another year of scarcity comes the peasantry of 
Treland will only feel their loss when it 1s too late. 

The Free Church of Scotland seems to be Mr. Noel’s model of 
perfection. He would therefore allow glebe lands and private 
endowments. We hope he will not be offended when we show 
that in what he says here he admits the whole principle for 
which we contend. (The Free Church, by the way, are not 
voluntaries ; they claim a support from the State, but will not 
accept it on the terms offered.) Now we really do not see the 
difference between the principle of a private benefaction vested in 
trustees and secured by the State, and an endowment directly 
from the State. Let us suppose a case. It is a hardship for 
a dissenter to be obliged to pay tithe for which he bargained 
when he took his farm. Now let us change the words: suppose 
a glebe of fifty acres be left by private endowment, and the 
minister of a dissenting chapel or free church, having many en- 
gagements, were to let the whole or a part to a tenant on a 
lease. If the successor of this tenant bea High Churchman, and 
so disagree as we do from the principles laid down by Mr. Noel, 


2 By the returns of 1832, there were in the three southern archdioceses of 
Ireland (nearly coincident with the provinces of Leinster, Connaught, and 
Munster), 334,342 Protestants, all steady supporters of the British Crown, Of 
these, very few are dissenters, and the congregations are very much scattered. 
There are 2422 parishes in Ireland, and not more than a fourth could maintain a 
minister under Mr. Noel’s system. 
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and taught in the chapel, would the said High Churchman be 
bound to pay the rent? and would the dissenting minister be 
guilty of schism (as Mr. Noel says our clergy are) in provoking 
a quarrel by distraining for his right ? 

The statistics of the Free Church give the voluntaries, as they 
suppose, the greatest cause for triumph. A whole nation, say they, 
has thrown off Erastianism and the power of the State, and the 
Free Church of Scotland is now self-governed. Mr. Noel gives us 
a summary of the congregations in Scotland in 1847, which we 
extract in order to show the evil which a modified degree of Mr. 
H. Noel’s principles has produced :— 


Ministers of the Establishment . . . . 1105 
Free\Church? 2) 01 Ute? NY Sans Seno 5e 
Associate Synoduiy OF MAT Seal Poe 
Original Séceders Ht 2h RO Sons Noe 


Relici Symod wet ate hy wees GO Lig 
Cameronians tise, © ys} Fe ea] esa es0 
Congrepationalistsayhar (it bs kepisanale’ 475 
Scotch Episcopalians. . . . . . 4101 
Englishsipiscopalians 4) Ys)» aaye ile 9 
Baptists in) ays ai tease ete 40 


Total Free Churches . 1422 


The first six of these bodies are all Presbyterians; they agree 
as nearly as possible in all the principles of doctrine, discipline, 
and practice, and they all claim the right of being the true and 
legitimate descendants of Calvin and John Knox; yet, for a 
mere trifle, each has seceded from the parent stock, and they 
have virtually excommunicated each other. The Free Church 
brand the Establishment as Erastian, and accuse them of follow- 
ing Cesar rather than Christ. Like all partizans who take a 
strong step, they are bound to justify their own conduct by 
severely attacking the body they have left. In one point, how- 
ever, the Free Church is superior to Mr. Noel; their object is to 
vest the appointment of all ministers in “the male heads of 
families being communicants.” Mr. Noel would place it “in the 
people,” ‘in the congregation,” or in some undefined or imaginary 
body of spiritual Christians, to be found in every separate Church. 
Here we take the liberty of saying, that the Free Church assumes 
more than the Church of England. Mr. Noel objects to the 
King, for Henry VIII. was a wicked man in domestic and public 
life; to the Lords, because they are a mixed assembly of men of 
all characters; to the Commons, .because the majority are un- 
converted: but he does not see, that by vesting it in the male 
heads of families (we take this as a defined body, and Mr. Noel 
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fixes none), he is assuming, in a greater degree, the very point 
on which he must separate from the Church of England—we 
mean, the purity of man. We have always supposed the king to 
be a good patron in theory (not because he cannot morally do 
wrong), but because legally he is placed above the vulgar in- 
fluences by which mankind are usually swayed. We admit, since 
Reform, a prime minister is in this sense even a worse patron than 
he was before, but that is merely because the people have more 
power. An absolute monarch is, perhaps, the only person who 
can choose his officers merely from their fitness for their places ; 
but the fact of being absolute will probably lead him to make a 
bad choice, as his own pleasure will be his guide rather than the 
interests of his subjects: even so, we consider him a much better 
patron than a multitude. It is really hard to deny infallibility to 
the pope, and then gravely argue for the infallibility of the male 
heads of families. It seems to us, that the lower we descend in 
the scale of life, the less likely we are to find purity in patronage. 
The House of Commons is not the most dignified tribunal in the 
world, nor is it at all competent to decide on spiritual matters ; 
but would Mr. Noel prefer the booths of a contested election ? 
The people combine all the evils of the Commons (who are only 
their nominees), and bring with them the additional difficulties of 
numbers, ignorance, and the excitement of the moment. 

We thus dispose of Mr. Noel’s arguments upon patronage ; they 
all proceed from the false preinise, that the people must be pure. 
He admits the whole principle of endowment by recognizing the 
glebes of the Free Church and the cities of the Levites. He 
allows that property should follow the will of the donor, and only 
differs from us by asking that the people should be the trustees. 
The best trustee is certainly the one who will see that the duties 
are performed, and the property given to the performer. Now 
we fancy that the bishop, or a chapter, or even the lay patron, 
or the Crown, combining the powers of all three, is not perhaps 
the best trustee for the endowment, but he is much better than 
the multitude of the congregation. 

After the question of patronage comes the question of respon- 
sibility. Here the constitution of England, having given the 
minister certain spiritual rights, a good degree, and the charge of 
a parish, takes the power altogether from the lay patron and 
places it in the spiritual authority, the bishops or the judges 
appointed by them. ‘To both these Mr. Noel objects; still 
upholding the voluntary system as the best check on clerical mis- 
conduct, and the best stimulus to pastoral exertion. He writes 
against the system of excommunication, which seems to haunt 
him, like the ghost of some departed archbishop; but it is 
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wonderful how Mr. Noel always assumes, that because a bishop 
has the power of suspending an incumbent where cause is shown, 
or withdrawing the licence from a curate, he will exercise that 
power against the evangelical preacher, and that if the same 
authority were transferred to the people, they will only use it for 
the maintenance of true religion and virtue. A bishop or a 
judge is guided by law, by precedent, and public opinion; the 
two first are understood by the clergy, and the latter has the 
greatest weight; but a congregation have none of these; they 
know no law but their own will, or rather the will of the cleverest 
demagogue among them; their idea of public opinion is derived 
from a newspaper; and no one individual feels himself responsible. 
When they dislike a minister they have only to withdraw his 
salary, and they deprive him of the means whereby he lives. For 
our part we are most averse to all collisions; we hope never to 
enter a court of justice except as a spectator; but, if ever we are 
unfortunately forced into legal strife, we should much prefer the 
Court of Arches itself to the male heads of families or a committee 
of ladies. 

Again, ‘‘ The Anglican Church is defective, because it holds out 
promotion as a stimulus to exertion in the professional duties of 
the ministry.” Now this is again assuming too high a degree of 
purity on Mr. Noel’s part. Can he suppose that out of many 
thousands of clergy there must not be many who will make an 
increase of income an object? We believe Mr. Noel is well off 
in worldly matters, but he must recoliect that the majority of 
mankind are struggling for a subsistence, 


** Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in hortis 
Marmoreis ; at Serrano tenuique Saleio 
_ Gloria quantilibet quid erit si gloria tantum est ?” 


It is a fine thing to see a person (as we have seen) build and 
endow a church at his own expense, and so devote his time and 
his fortune to the promotion of the kingdom of God; but few are 
able to do this, and therefore few are called to do it. We admit 
the desire of promotion is not the best stimulant to exertion, but 
it is much better than the alternative which Mr. Noel proposes, 

the fear of starvation. These Anglican labourers, he would say, 
are mere eye-servants, they are fonder of their wages than of their 
work, their overseers are negligent and countenance carelessness ; 

therefore let us make them slaves. “ Slavery,” said Sir Fowell 
Buxton, ‘is labour extorted by force; wages, the natural motive, 
is not given, but their place is supplied with the whip—a motive 
there must be; and it comes at last to this, inducement or com- 
pulsion, wages or the whip.”—(Life of Sir T. F'. Buxton, p. 245.) 
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Now if a clergyman happen to have somewhat of a mercenary 
spirit (as many must have in our fallen state), it is better that he 
should have the desire of some small advancement before him than 
the fear of a distrustful meddling Radical congregation. Revolu- 
tionists are always the greatest tyrants ; the freest people in the 
world uphold negro slavery, and Mr. Noel would put on the screw 
of coercion instead of a slight prospect of reward. But ‘ the 
Anglican Church is defective in discipline—for instance, a clergy- 
man refused to sit on a committee of the Bible Society with his 
neighbour, a professed Arian. The next Sunday the Arian 
publicly attended the communion in the parish church, and the 
congregation and minister, being subjects of the State, had no 
power to exclude him.” Perhaps the power exists notwith- 
standing ; and perhaps if it had been exercised by a_ bishop, 
Mr. Noel would have been the first to complain. But the clergy- 
man was, in one view, justifiable, for the Arian either told a 
solemn lie or renounced his errors. The Nicene Creed, composed 
as a barrier against this very heresy, forms a part of the Commu- 
nion Service, in this the communicant joins, he therefore makes a 
solemn profession of the orthodox faith. However we can also 
quote an example on the other side: we know it to be a fact that 
a Presbyterian minister, well known in the literary world, was 
highly commended for his prudence in never touching on the 
doctrine of our Lord’s divine nature. ‘“‘ He is extremely wise,” 
said a member of his flock; ‘‘ for, as half his congregation are 
Arians, he manages to continue among us without giving offence.” 

We now come to the second part of our review, in which we shall 
endeavour to answer some of Mr. Noel’s objections to the formu- 
laries of the Church of England. He says the “* Anglican Church 
is defective, because it cannot free itself from sundry passages in 
the Liturgy, which are incorrect, and therefore unfitted for the 
use of Christians.” The three portions which are most severely 
attacked are the Ordination Service, the Baptismal and Burial 
Services. The objection is, that the Church assumes the spiri- 
tuality of her members ; that priests receive the Holy Ghost ; that 
private Christians are made children of God and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven ; and that we commit the body of a deceased 
friend to the ground in sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
to everlasting life. Now as (like Pharaoh’s dreams) the objection 
is one, we shall endeavour to deal with it as such at first, and 
afterwards consider each passage. In the first place, Mr. Noel 
attacks us for doing the very thmg which he does in a much 
greater degree : we acknowledge our congregations as Christians 
because they say they are; he would exalt them into judges, 
bishops, and doctors of divinity. A man may be a very good 
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Christian, God may have given him all things needful for life and 
godliness, and yet he may be a very bad divine and a still worse 
judge of the qualifications of a minister. The essential doctrines 
of the Gospel are within the reach of all who seek to understand 
them ; but abstruse questions of Church-rule and polemical argu- 
ment are understood by few. He whocan easily examine himself 
whether he be in the faith, may find great difficulty in examining 
witnesses or deciding upon the orthodoxy of a minister ; and if an 
accusation were brought for heresy, he may probably never have 
heard the difference between an Arian anda Socinian. Yet to 
such Mr. Noel would commit the supreme rule in the Church, 
while he objects to the indiscriminate admission of Church 
members. ‘There is certainly some flagrant inconsistency here. 
With great respect be it spoken, the same objections to 
the wording of the Prayer Book will apply to the word of God 
itself; and we believe that nothing but the overwhelming weight 
of external evidence, producing from infancy the deepest venera- 
tion for the Bible, could prevent our present race of captious 
dissenters from cavilling at it as they do against the Liturgy. 
We assume as an axiom that ‘the law of the Lord is per- 
fect.” Now this perfection consists in its being, like God’s other 
works, perfectly adapted to its own end, the conversion of the 
soul. It is not a perfect treatise on natural science, for it repre- 
sents the sun as standing still; but this is accounted for because 
it was given to Joshua as he could understand it. Had the 
Copernican theory been revealed to him in a moment, the people 
could not have been made aware of the truth, and the kings of 
the Canaanites would have escaped while the Israelites were 
listening to a lecture upon physical astronomy. They saw the 
sun stand still at Joshua’s word, and Sir Isaac Newton himself 
could not have convinced them against the evidence of their senses. 
The same principle pervades the whole. The Bible is a popular 
treatise, not a logical one. It does not define and explain terms, 
but takes words as they were known and understood at the time. 
This is a plan very different from what we should have devised 
either for a code of laws or a system of ethics. Again, the sun 
is the emblem which David uses (Ps. xix.) for the law of the 
Lord. Now the sun, like the word of God, is perfectly adapted 
to his own end, the diffusion of light and heat ; yet in one sense 
he is imperfect : as he comes to us through an imperfect medium 
the atmosphere, his rays are subject to refraction, and our organs 
which receive them are liable to error. Now it is just so with 
the word of God, it comes to us through the imperfect medium of 
language, and our understandings being finite are often incapable 
of fully comprehending it. We should consider him a fool who 
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would shut his eyes till he could ascertain the exact position of 
the sun irrespective of refraction; and in the same way he who 
will not use the Scriptures which are perfectly adapted to teach 
him the way of salvation, till he can understand every word, and 
reconcile every difficulty, will wilfully perish in his own blindness. 
The defects of our sight must be corrected by our touch, and 
where one part of Scripture seems inconsistent with others, we 
must endeavour to expound each part, so that it may be consistent 
with the general intent. A single insulated text, when not com- 
bined with others, may lead to fearful errors. We have heard of 
a soldier who struck his comrade and afterwards cut off his right 
hand, because, he said, ‘‘ it had offended him ;” and if Radicalism 
were not at the foundation of Mr. Noel’s errors, we might pro- 
bably trace them to undue weight given to an insulated text; but 
we have not found even one which can be strained to support the 
sovereignty of the people. Our answer, then, to Mr. Noel’s 
objections to portions of our services is this: if he supposes that 
in the Burial Service the Church of England asserts the salvation 
of all that are buried in consecrated ground, let him look to other 
parts of the Prayer Book, as the Athanasian Creed, and he will 
find his mistake. If he fancies his congregation are misled by 
hearing him read it (we feel sure, like many expressions in Scrip- 
ture, it is perfectly correct in the sense it was intended), let 
him preach a sermon to show the fallacy of their opinion. We 
are obliged to do this in explaining Scripture itself; why then 
hesitate to do it in considering our forms which are closely drawn 
from the Scriptures. If the Prayer Book be only imperfectly 
adapted to its own end, the supply of forms for congregational 
worship, it comes, perhaps, as near what is required as any 
human composition can ; it is, therefore, much better to explain 
one part by another, than to cavil at the whole; or to suppose, 
that by changing the present order of things, we should arrive at 
a higher or a purer system of devotional worship. 

3. All social religion must assume the spirituality of those 
who unite in it. If, therefore, we are to have any prayer in a 
public congregation, the question is only one of degree ; and after 
all that has been said, we think that we assume a less high degree 
of religious attainment than our opponents, who raise all private 
Christians to the rank of ruling elders. It is said of the late 
Rev. Legh Richmond that, in one of his tours, he met the late 
Robert Hall at the house of a mutual acquaintance. Mr. Hall, 
as a dissenter, stated some of the usual objections, which we have 
named, urging the danger of using the strong language of the 
Liturgy in a mixed congregation, and pressing, like Mr. Noel, for 
a more select communion. Mr. Richmond was asked to lecture 
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in the family circle, and consented, saying to Mr. Hall, that he 
hoped he would conclude with prayer. There were some strangers 
and a number of servants present. Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Richmond remarked, that of course Mr. Hall had had opportuni- 
ties of conversing with the servants, and was well acquainted with 
their religious state; and when Mr. Hall replied that he had 
never been in the house before, Mr. Richmond retorted his own 
arguments against himself, showing, that in his approach to God 
with the congregation, he had evidently assumed their conversion. 

Mr. Noel objecting to the Baptismal Service will of course not 
teach his children the Catechism, or allow them to say, ‘‘ Where- 
in I was made a member of Christ.” ‘“‘ It is a fearful thing,” say 
the dissenters, ‘“‘ thus to lead children to assume their own con- 
version.” Now we ask, Will such persons teach their children to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer? If they do, we think they are incon- 
sistent, for it assumes a much higher degree of spiritual life than 
the Baptismal Service. The few simple words which our Lord 
has taught us, while they are plain enough for the comprehension 
of a child, yet contain depths of spiritual knowledge which even 
the most advanced Christian must long after in vain. Let Mr. 
Noel be called to the death-bed of the most experienced member 
of his flock, and he cannot suggest for self-examination in the 
solemn hour of death any portion of Scripture which will open 
more of the experimental teaching of the Holy Spirit than the 
Lord’s Prayer. The Spirit of adoption, the power of approach- 
ing God as a reconciled Father in Christ, the desire for his 
kingdom, the complete submission to his will, the sense of sin 
combined with full Christian charity, are some of the points of 
Christian experience which that wonderful prayer opens to our 
view. Now no man in this imperfect state can fully attain to 
the profession which we make when we use the Lord’s Prayer, 
though every Christian will do so to a certain degree. 

The Church of England assumes the regeneration of her mem- 
bers and their consequent adoption into the family of God; the 
Lord’s Prayer assumes more, not only that they are adopted, but 
that they can act upon the knowledge of their adoption. It 
desires them to profess that they have the Spirit of adoption ; not 
only that God is our Father, but that we can address Him as 
such. Man may, we believe, be a child of God without knowing 
it, at least without enjoying his privileges as he ought; but the 
Lord’s Prayer assumes that he does know his own state, and 
that he has a considerable portion of the assurance of hope, as 
nothing else can give him a desire for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom. The form, however, rests on the highest authority, 
and by it our Lord calls upon us to approximate to a high degree 
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of spiritual life ; as the ungodly are ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth, so the Christian should 
be ever improving, though never arriving at final improvement 
until the body of his humiliation is changed. It is impossible to 
compose a form to suit every individual; it is therefore the busi- 
ness of the Church to assume a high standard, and of private 
members to endeavour to reach it. ‘Thus, by the Liturgy, as well 
as by our Lord and his Apostles, we are taught that, “‘ forgetting 
those things which are behind and reaching forth to those that are 
before, we should press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God.” 

Again, we believe that Mr. Noel holds the direct influence 
of the Holy Spirit as essential to the right exercise of the Chris- 
tian ministry; yet he severely condemns the part of the service 
where the bishop says, ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the exercise 
of the office of a priest—whosesoever sins thou dost remit they are 
remitted unto them.” As the expression is our Lord’s, the ob- 
jection is not to the words but to their application. The com- 
pilers of the service evidently adhered to the scriptural words in 
order to avoid objections. If the Holy Spirit be necessary for 
the fulfilment of the office, the gift 1s to be sought and received 
from Him who is with us always even unto the end of the world. 
The question at issue then is simply this, Did our Lord intend 
common ordination, or did He intend to convey the miraculous 
gifts, including the discerning of spirits? We see no reason to 
doubt that He intended the former; and if ordination were to be 
administered by the people, Mr. Noel would think so too. He 
evidently strains at the passage from his fear of a bishop. The 
extraordinary gifts were twice given from heaven (see Acts i. 
and Acts x.), once by the visible appearance of fiery tongues, 
and on the other occasion by some sign equally perceptible. For 
these, the Apostles, after being ordained and sent, were desired 
to wait at Jerusalem: and though the Apostles could confer 
some of these gifts on those whom they ordained, it is plain that 
the ordinary gifts and graces of the Spirit were usually conveyed 
along with them. Timothy was to stir up the gift, and to com- 
mit what he had heard to faithful men by laying on of hands 
after due consideration; and Titus was to ordain elders. The 
distinction here seems to be, that while miraculous gifts died with 
the immediate successors of the Apostles, the ordinary gifts were 
to continue to the end. The Church of England therefore can- 
not be far wrong in using the words of our Lord Himself, when 
intending to do what He manifestly appointed as the duty of the 
Church in all ages of the world. We really think, according to 
God’s arrangement, the examination and solemn laying on of the 
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hands of the bishop is quite as good a guarantee to the Church 
of the fitness of a candidate, as the call from the male heads of 
families for which our republicans contend. 

Whole chapters are devoted to the subject of discipline and 
the Court of Arches, assuming, as before, that the court will 
always throw a screen over the drunkard and the immoral pres- 
byter, and will suspend, fine, excommunicate, and imprison the 
over-zealous and irregular. All these faults would be rectified 
by placing the judicial and executive power in the hands of the 
congregation. Now, as in modern mathematics we often see the 
analytic method applied to prove the truth or absurdity of a 
given proposition, let us just ‘suppose it done;” suppose Mr. 
Noel’s theory were carried out into practice, and that the system 
has had a trial for thirty years. Let our readers imagine the 
following to be an extract from the ‘“‘ Nonconformist” newspaper, 
published on the Ist of April, 1880 :— 

“ Trial of the Rev. Noel Noncontent before the members of the 
united congregations of Free Church and Laputa, on sundry 
charges brought against him by Thomas Muggs, Esq., of Eating- 
ton, and Mr. Puddingbag, of Reform Grange. 

“* We cannot help congratulating our readers on their emanci- 
pation from the unscriptural incubus of the Establishment from 
which they have providentially escaped. The events of last week 
demonstrate the evils of the union of Church and State, and will 
prove an era in the annals of religious freedom. They will show 
that England is now taking the lead in the progress of social 
reform, and will no longer allow herself to be a mark for the 
finger of scorn, or the scoff of our enlightened neighbours on the 
continent. A meeting of the male heads of families was convened 
at the parish church of Laputa, to consider certain charges 
against the Rev. Noel Noncontent, for drunkenness, neglect of 
duty, and brawling in public, which had been preferred against 
him by two gentlemen of his congregation. John EKasyman, Esq., 
M.A., of the ci-devant University of Oxford, was called to the 
chair. A slight murmur on the part of some of the people fol- 
lowed, as it was feared that some of the antiquated prejudices of 
a university education might bias his judgment or mislead his 
decision, but from his many good qualities and great popularity, 
the objection was at once overruled, and he addressed the meet- 
ing as follows :— 

“¢¢ Tt is now more than thirty years since the publication of a 
celebrated book by the late Rev. Baptist Noel, which led, as you 
are aware, to the separation of Church and State in England and 
Ireland. Many of our ministers of that day feeling the power of 
his arguments, consented to forego their legal rights, and to take 
as he advised a salary of 130/. per annum, as pastors of their 
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several congregations. As he objected to some of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and several of the formularies of the Anglican 
Church, we thought it better to protest against the Prayer 
Book ; and as some form of subscription was necessary, and Mr. 
Noel’s admirable treatise was our guide, we agreed to subscribe 
to his book instead *. This my friend the Rey. Noel Noncontent 
was the first to propose; and though it is exceeding painful to me 
to be called upon even indirectly to reflect upon his conduct, I 
feel it my duty, in presiding over this meeting, to carry out the 
letter and the spirit of the rules to which we have all agreed; I 
shall, therefore, as chairman, confine myself to examining wit- 
nesses, summing up evidence, and taking the sense of the assem- 
bly, irrespective of any private feelings.’ 

‘*Mr. Muggs then stated that he felt it his painful duty to 
accuse Mr. Noncontent of drunkenness, as he had seen him drink- 
ing in a public-house at the fair of Alesop, on the 20th of 
February last; that after the fair Mr. Noncontent had used 
very violent language to him; and that for more than two years 
he had neglected his spiritual duties, as he had been engaged in 
cattle jobbing and other secular pursuits; and that he had lately 
taken twenty acres to add to his farm, which was already too 
large. Though Mr. Noel’s book allowed secular pursuits, it was 
only where a sufficient maintenance was not given. Mr. Pud- 
dingbag corroborated the above statement, adding that Mr. 
Noncontent had beaten his (Mr. Puddingbag’s) children with a 
cane; and that when called upon for an apology he had refused to 
make it. The chairman then asked Mr. Noncontent how far 
he would admit these facts, or if he should wish to explain them ; 
and the Reverend Gentleman then rose and spoke to this effect :— 

‘¢« Tt is now nearly forty years since I first held a curacy in the 
diocese of .........-..3 being afraid of the Bishop of that day, 
Dr. .........., and sympathizing with some of his clergy whom 
I supposed to be oppressed, I went to London to consult the 
Rey. Baptist Noel, who was my godfather (signs of disapproba- 
tion from the meeting). I know that all spiritual relationships 
are now done away as ‘“‘a grossly erroneous assumption, and habit- 
uating children to falsehood *.” I beg leave to say that I merely 
speak of things as they were. Mr. Noel convinced me of the 
unscriptural nature of the union of Church and State, and I took 


3 Lest this should be thought exaggeration, we remind our readers that Metho- 
dist preachers subscribe the three first volumes of Wesley’s Sermons, a2 much 
worse test than articles or forms carefully considered by a number of divines. 2 

4 One of the objections to the Church Catechism which we have seen is, that it 
teaches every child to lie, as it obliges them to put godfathers and godmothers in 
the plural ; whereas, a boy has only one godmother, and a girl only one godfather. 
We are happy to say this arrow comes not from Mr. Noel’s quiver, he is quite 
above such quibbling on words. 
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an active part in producing the explosion’ which soon followed. 
The parish of Freechurch was then united to my former parish of 
Laputa, and instead of 100. a year which I received as curate, 
my stipend was fixed according to Mr. Noel’s plan at 130/., while 
my duties were more than doubled. That salary, Mr. Chairman, 
you know, I have never fully received; but feeling that my first 
duty was to gain the good will of my congregation, I never was 
strict in enforcing my claims, knowing that my legal right was 
taken away, and that I should be obliged to entreat as a pauper. 
As I have nine children, I was obliged to add to my income by 
cultivating twenty acres of land, which has been my principal 
support; and latterly as my eldest son is nearly grown up, and I 
have been unable to educate him for the ministry, as I had in- 
tended, I applied to Mr. Muggs for his farm adjoining, as he had 
advertised for a tenant. We could not agree upon the rent; so 
when Lord Lofty’s tenant, Mr. Busybody, passed lately from 
patriotism to the Gazette, I wrote to his Lordship, stating my 
long services, and requesting his consideration. I received a very 
kind letter in reply, allowing me to choose twenty acres at a 
reduced rent. To stock this new ground, I called on several of 
the gentlemen present for the arrears of stipend which they had 
promised, but which, like the Levites, I have no legal means of 
recovering. Some of them I found very unwilling to pay; others 
told me “‘ preaching was become dear stuff in the days of free 
trade;” others said I was too much of a Calvinist, and they must 
join the Methodists, where the preachers charged less. In all, 
however, I received about 10/. of arrears, and went to the fair of 
Alesop, where, I must admit, I spent the day in the unclerical 
employment of bargaining for a cow and two goats. Towards 
evening, not being able to afford the accommodation of the prin- 
cipal inn, I called for bread and cheese and a glass of porter at 
the sign of the “ Jolly Farmers ;” Mr. Muggs and Mr. Pudding- 
bag were then in the house, and did not leave it for some time 
after me. As I was walking home these gentlemen overtook me, 
and began to find fault with my preaching, saying at the same 
time that I beat their children and neglected my spiritual duties. 
I merely replied by requesting them to ride on, and when they 
were in a more reasonable condition, I should tell them my mind. 
As to the second charge: Mr. Puddingbag’s children have been 
constantly in the habit of taking the fruit out of my garden, and 
throwing stones at my daughters; when reproved, they have 
said that I dared not say any thing against them, as their father 


° Following the example of the Free Church, we like a good long word and a 
strong one ; they always talk of “ the disruption,’’ coining an excellent translation 
of the honest Greek word schism, of which they seem afraid ; disruption, however, 
1S More expressive. 
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is the leading member of the congregation, and the parson is 
afraid of him. After many threats, I admit, I used my cane 
upon the boy; he says I left a mark upon him, but I contend that 
he scratched his face and hands in escaping through the hedge.’ 

‘*'The chairman then said, that there appeared ‘to be no doubt 
as to the grounds of the charge; but if it be as Mr. Noncontent 
states, the gravamen is explained away. It is therefore better 
to call two or three witnesses, and see whether the statements of 
the accusers are at all coloured.’ The landlord of the ‘ Jolly 
Farmers,’ Mr. Tipple, was then examined. Mr. Noncontent 
had been at his house on the fair-day and had drunk a pint of 
porter. ‘This was not an uncommon occurrence, but he believed 
Mr. Noncontent had never sat down for ten minutes at a time. 
Cross-examined by the chairman. On the fair-day, Mr. Muggs 
and Mr. Puddingbag had been in his house for three hours, and 
had dined together in a private room; does not know how much 
they drank, but they paid for five quarts of ale; does not think 
they were at all drunk, but Mr. Puddingbag, who is a stout 
gentleman, had some difficulty in mounting his horse, and 
Mr. Muggs might be said to be just comfortable. 

‘The next witness was young Jack Puddingbag, a boy about 
ten years old. The chairman examined him as to his know- 
ledge of truth and falsehood, and as to whether he had been 
taught that God would punish liars. ‘The boy looked rather 
puzzled, and did not seem quite to understand him. The chair- 
man then, after again charging the boy to tell the truth, 
elicited from him that Mr. Noncontent had struck him with 
his cane, but that he himself was in the habit of taking his 
apples, and had been caught in the fact; that Mr. Noncontent 
had not hurt him much, but that he cried very loud because he 
wanted to make his father angry. The chairman then put some 
questions which we consider unfair, but to which he insisted 
upon answers, though several times called to order by Baillie 
Mucklewhame, late of the Free Church, Glasgow. He asked the 
boy what his father had said of Mr. Noncontent at any time he 
could recollect. To this the boy answered, ‘ Father says, 
minister means a servant; that the deacons were servants in 
Acts; and that our parson should be the servant of the parish- 
ioners. He told me again not to mind what Mr. Noncontent 
would say, for he was once an Anglican, and that is all one as a 
Puseyite. That when father was young, Mr. Noncontent taught 
him to say he was a child of God and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven, and he is sure it is not true. Here the chairman 
exchanged glances with the accused, and was again called to 
order by the meeting. Mr. Hasyman then told the boy that, he 
was sorry he was not better instructed in the more important 
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parts of religion; that the Scriptures were intended to teach him 
his own duty rather than the duties of the clergy ; and that he 
believed he would yet be a good boy, as he seemed desirous of 
telling the truth. 

“The defendant was then requested to retire, and allow the 
meeting to consider the evidence before them. Mr. Hasyman 
rather unceremoniously excluded our reporters also, so that we 
are not able to tell what passed or what arguments were used on 
each side. He proposed that Mr. Muggs and Mr. Puddingbag 
should retire also; but, after a short argument and a reference 
to Mr. Noel’s book, they proved their right to remain as members 
of the congregation, and, therefore, having a voice in all matters 
connected with the discipline of the Church. After about an 
hour’s angry discussion we were again admitted, and the chairman 
addressed Mr. Noncontent as follows :— 

“ ¢ Our dear Christian brother, the charges of immorality against 
you are, I am happy to say, unfounded; but I regret, at the same 
time, to find that your services are no longer required for the 
united parishes in which you have so long laboured. This decision 
of the Court is grounded on Mr. Noel’s book, which we have all 
subscribed, and which has, therefore, become our statute-law.’ 
The chairman then opened a large volume which lay before him, 
and read the following passage from the 449th page of the ninety- 
ninth edition :— 


** «There is a remarkable contrast between the simplicity of the 
scriptural system and the complexity of the Anglican. According to 
Scripture, the Church itself expels its offending members; and this is 
better than the Anglican system. The members of the Church best 
know the transactions which take place among themselves. It is better 
that a matter should be settled on the spot, among those who were 
witnesses of it, than that it should be transferred to a distance for 
adjudication. A Church, composed of spiritual men, can understand 
spiritual questions far better than the lawyers who practise in the Court 
of Arches, or those who compose the Committee of Council. And since 
the Church is composed of brethren, among whom the pastor ought to 
be as a brother, it is a great evil that they should receive back to them, 
by sentence of a court of law, a pastor who has lost their confidence. 
To execute the pastoral office usefully, a minister ought to be esteemed 
and loved by the Church to which he ministers. As his office exists 
solely for their welfare, and as, without their esteem, he cannot do them 
good, upon losing that esteem he ought to retire. The Court of Arches 
has, therefore, inflicted a mischief and a wrong upon any Church when 
it fastens upon them a minister who has lost their esteem, because he 
has not been legally guilty of an offence which may occasion his 
degradation,’ 


““*] grieve,’ continued the chairman, ‘that our Spiritual Court 
has so interpreted this clause, by a large majority, as to require your 
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immediate resignation. I feel that it is a hardship thus to deprive 
a minister, after more than thirty years’ services, merely on a 
vote of non-confidence; at the same time, I am happy to say, 
that the law of the land does not leave you entirely without pro- 
vision, as by an Act passed in the reign of his late Majesty King 
Albert I., the succeeding incumbent is obliged to pay the late 
minister 10/. a-year, for his life, where no case of immorality has 
been made out; and also by an act of his present Majesty King 
Alfred II. (for the better provision for destitute ministers) you 
are entitled to receive the sum of 10/. 8s. a-year, to be paid you 
in weekly sums of 4s. each by the relieving officer of the Union.’ 

“Mr. Noncontent, who is about sixty-five years of age, then 
bowed to the chairman and retired. He seemed much affected, 
but merely made some remark upon the loss of the Court of 
Arches, and that he wished the Bishop of Exeter were back again 
in his palace. 

‘* We congratulate our Liberal friends on the triumph of Anti- 
State-Church principles; but, we fear, there is still a leaning to 
them in the government, which, by passing the acts to which the 
chairman alluded, has rendered the minister still, in a certain 
degree, independent of his congregation. 

‘We understand, as the parish of Laputa and Free Church are 
now declared vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Noel Non- 
content, the Rev. Boanerges Thunderstorm and Mr. Probationer 
Plianttongue are candidates for the vacant office. The election 
will take place as soon as possible after the trial sermons ; in the 
mean time an active canvass is carried on by the friends of the 
parties, and the parish school is closed to prepare the polling 
booths. As there are in the parish about a thousand male heads 
of families, the election may not be over for a fortnight from the 
day of nomination. 

‘It is not our purpose at present to discuss the comparative 
merits of the excellent and able young men whose addresses 
appear among our advertisements. Our columns, however, are 
open to letters from their friends; and we hope, by carefully 
summing up the evidence brought before us in a future leading 
article, to put the congregation in a fair way of finding the most 
efficient and suitable pastor, and exercising their undoubted right 
of free choice and self-government.” 

We hope we have not overdrawn the picture in considering to 
what point the system of Mr. Noel tends; and we would refer 
our’readers to the works of the Rev. J. Angell James of Birming- 
ham, the most distinguished among the independents of England, 
in confirmation of what we have here brought forward. 

But to return: Mr. Noel must pardon us, as he has been the 
first to lead us away from the paths of plain sense into the re- 
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gions of speculation. Like M. Lamartine, he has formed an idea ; 
and to this idea every thing social and religious must bend. Mr. 
Noel’s idea is of a perfect church formed of as large as possible a 
body of imperfect members. M. Lamartine sums up all his 
theoretic visions in the simple word Fraternity, by which some 
practical men understand the brotherly kindness which Cain felt 
for Abel. Our two theorists are something like ; and we extract 
a chapter from Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, i in which 
he is describing the Revolution of 1789. We hope our readers 
may understand it better than we do. 


‘** Human thought, like God, makes the world in its own image. 

*¢ Thought was revived in a philosophical age, it had to transform 
the social world. 

“The French Revolution was in its essence a sublime and im- 
passioned spirituality. It had a divine and universal ideal. This 
is the reason why its passion spread beyond the precincts of France. 
Those who limit it mutilate it. It was the accession of three moral 
sovereignties :— 

‘¢ The sovereignty of right over force. 

‘** The sovereignty of intelligence over prejudices. 

“* The sovereignty of the people over governments. 

** Revolution in rights, equality. 

‘¢ Revolution in ideas, reasoning substituted for authority. 

‘* Revolution in facts, the reign of the people. 

‘** A gospel of social rights. 

** A gospel of duties, a charter of humanity. 

“‘ France declared itself the apostle of this creed. In this war of 
ideas France had allies every where, and even on thrones themselves.” 
(Girondists, b. 1. ch. vii.) 


We give this specimen of French Radicalism as a counterpart 
to our English reformer, not only as a warning against republican- 
ism, but because (making allowance for the Frenchman’s infi- 
delity) there is a wonderful similarity between the two minds. 
Like the dog with the shadow, both pursue a phantom to the 
destruction of a real good. It may be said of Mr. Noel, as 
M. Lamartine says of his ‘‘ Angel of Assassination,” Charlotte 
Corday, when meditating the destruction of Marat, “Who can 
measure the force of her thought and the resistance of nature ? 
The thought prevailed.” To gratify this “thought,” Mr. Noel 
would overwhelm England in a social revolution. He would 
close hundreds of churches; he would reduce thousands of re- 
spectable men, not to say, brethren in the ministry, to compara- 
tive poverty, and annihilate the noble fabric of the Established 
Church, to the ruin of generations yet unborn. 

We confess, from late events, we think we have been able c 
decide a very celebrated question of the schoolmen which for 
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ages was supposed to be incapable of solution: ‘‘ Whether a 
chimeera buzzing in a vacuum can produce any physical effect.” 
Our answer is, Nothing good, but much evil. Some ladies are 
said to carry a bee in their bonnet; and we suspect that when a 
real sound and efficient chimzera lights upon the proud emptiness 
of a conceited brain, some fearful results have followed. Lamar- 
tine has described with terrible truth the horrors of the first 
revolution, yet with all the evil and bloodshed before his eyes he 
wilfully involved his country in a third. Liberty, fraternity, and 
hatred of tyrants occupied such a portion of his vacuum, that by 
his writings he drove Louis Philippe from the throne; and the 
enthusiast found his reward: he enjoyed the excitement of the 
Provisional Government for three months; embracing his wife 
each morning, and telling her that probably before night he 
should attain to the inestimable privilege of dying for his country. 
He is now cast off and forgotten ; and will probably suffer from the 
poverty which he has brought upon himself, unless some English 
aristocrat should take compassion upon him. So it is with Mr. 
Noel. His chimera is a Free Church, and the fear of a lawn 
sleeve; and if Englishmen were as frivolous and excitable as 
Frenchmen, we might fear an equally fatal result. The greatest 
difference between our authors is this, that M. Lamartine from 
his provisional throne in the midst of barricades, explosions, and 
slaughter, proclaims in transports of ideal ecstasy, ‘‘ Frenchmen! 
the Republic is one and indivisible ;” while Mr. Noel, calmly con- 
templating the evil of schisms, revolutions, and infinite disputes, 
cries out from the peaceable recesses of his study, ‘* Christian 
brethren! the Church is one, but infinitely divisible.” 

Mr. Noel’s advice to ministers is excellent. Nothing can be 
better than his exhortations to each as to the zealous exercise of 
his own talent in his own sphere; but when Mr. Noel leaves the 
position in which God had placed him as a minister of the Gos- 
pel, and sets himself up as a politician and a universal rectifier of 
abuses, we feel that he has grievously mistaken his calling. He 
calls himself a Christian pastor, yet we suppose he must preach 
Radicalism; we feel curious to hear a sermon from him on the 
thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, or the text, 
‘* Fear God. Honour the King.” 

Having thus convicted our author of inconsistency, and ex- 
posed several fallacies in his book ; having also given our verdict, 
that he would fast hurry our country into practical infidelity, it is 
only right that we should proceed to pass upon him the sentence 
of the court. We neither intend to transport him, though he is 
. an invader of property ; nor, in any sense of the word, to suspend 
him as a traitor to the cause which he has promised to uphold: 
we should merely apply the old Roman Jaw—we should punish 
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him “per legem talionis,” we should reward him as he would 
serve us, indeed in the very line he has chalked out for himself. 
He cannot object to our sentence, as it seems to be the beau- 
ideal of the ministry after which his imagination is straining. 
We should first take hold of his property (we believe he is not a 
poor man ; if he were he would think more of the value of money). 
This should be invested with trustees for the benefit of his 
family, on the strict condition that he should not have a shilling 
of it until he recants his errors. We should then compel him to 
labour for his subsistence, as the free and independent minister of 
a large congregation in a manufacturing town. Though he 
would allow his brethren but 130/., we should allow him double 
or even treble that sum; but we should strictly stipulate that the 
congregation should be the true spiritual rulers, having full power 
to call or dismiss the minister, to pay his salary or to withhold it. 
He should in this sense be in the position of his own imaginary 
Levites, and involved in the actual difficulties’ by which every 
American pastor is surrounded. 

We should look out for a couple of churchwardens or lay 
deacons, to superintend the secular interests of our Free Church. 
The senior should be an anti-corn-law-leaguer, with as much 
Radicalism as Mr. Noel, with religion enough to produce spiritual 
pride, and as much divinity as should enable him to distinguish 
between a laboured sermon and acareless one. The other should 
be a man totally ignorant of all the common usages of life, except 
the art of making money. In fact, we should select a gentleman 
who had realized a fortune of 100,000/., by retailing sixpenny 
loaves at sevenpence halfpenny. He should withal be a man who 
was willing to pay largely for the most conspicuous seat in the 
church, provided he might exclude all others from the occupation 
of it. As he had only turned his mind to religion at a late period 
of life, he should pursue the subject with the restless inquisitive- 
ness of an elderly amateur. These men should be perfectly blame- 
less in their outward conduct, regular in their attendance on all 
the ordinances of religion, punctilious in enforcing the duties of 
the minister, and strictly correct in all the social relations of life, 
except in the determination to disobey their spiritual ruler. 
When he had thus laboured for seven, ten, or fourteen years, on 
the recantation of his errors and a promise of amendment, we 
should recommend him for a stall at the top of the steeple of 
some very High Church cathedral, or appoint him a major-canon 
of the whispering gallery of St. Paul’s. We only fear that the 
force of reaction would be rather too strong for a sensitive mind, 
and that we should find him either editing a new version of 
* Tract 90,” or going boldly forward and professing his adhesion 
to the pope. 
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Mr. Noel cannot complain of the harshness of our decision, he 
has worked for it, nay, we believe at this moment he earnestly 
desires it. The public cannot find fault with us, for we can pro- 
duce numberless precedents to confirm our views, and to prove 
that punishment often overtakes the guilty by tracking their 
steps in their own path. Hogarth has left us his opinion on 
‘“‘ cutting down the Crown,” in his print of the general election: 
his Radical is mounted upon the sign, and is busily engaged in 
sawing through the beam which supports it, so that when the 
crown falls, he must be the first to suffer. Samson’s desire of 
vengeance for his two eyes, led him to pull down the temple 
which crushed him in its ruins. Pius IX. began his reign by 
assisting democracy, which soon shook his throne and sent him 
as a wanderer to Gaeta. The French Revolutionists, Albert, 
Raspail, Blanqui, and Barbes, (the personations of the rights of 
labour, Socialism, the guillotine of “93, and conspiracy against all 
government,) have met their fate by transportation. Had they 
gone a step farther, and “ erected the guillotine,” as some of them 
proposed, they must ere this have fallen under the axe. 

When Garrick was attacked in lampoons by Dr. Hill, he 
replied, as we should say to Mr. Noel, 


** The worst that we wish you for all your bad crimes, 
Is to take your own physic, and read your own rhymes.” 


When Perillus first imagined the idea of a bull for burning 
refractory Sicilians, he, doubtless, considered it a triumph of 
thought; he executed his plan, and gloried in the notion that his 
flaming conceptions were starting into life. His bull, however, 
proved worse to him than an ordinary Irish blunder, for Phalaris 
the tyrant roasted him in it by way of a trial. The contriver was 
punished by his own instrument, and the Sicilians refused to pity 
the hunter who perished in his own snare. 


‘“* Poena est nec justior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sud.” 


*.* Since the above was written, Mr. Noel has published a 
Letter to the Bishop of London, in which (like Jack in the Tale of 
a Tub) he begs that the bishop will favour him with a little per- 
secution. He will not avail himself of the law, because it implies 
a deposition from holy orders, to which he will not submit. His 
promise at ordination is still binding upon him, though he renounces 
the authority which admitted him to the priesthood. He is there- 
fore, we suppose, self-ordained. We only hope the bishop will not 
notice this weak production, as Mr. Noel is evidently anxious to 
follow in the steps of Mr. Shore, and we neither wish him the 
trouble nor the celebrity attendant upon modern martyrdom. 
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Art. [V.—“ The Christian Life. A Manual of Sacred Verse.” 
By Rosert Monteomery, J.A., Ovon.; Author of “ The 
Omnipresence of the Deity,” “ Luther,” ‘ Gospel in Advance 
of the Age,” &e.&c. London: Arthur Halland Co. 1849. 


Tuer thought which appears to have inspired this collection of 
Christian lyrics, is briefly and well indicated in the title-page 
by the motto, ‘To live is Christ.” And whatever judgment 
may be formed, according to the taste and liking of each reader, 
touching the details of execution, few among those who are 
capable of forming an opinion on a subject of this nature will 
deny, that the ‘fundamental idea which has given rise to these 
fresh effusions of the author’s fertile and poetic mind, is both in 
itself beautiful, and beautifully worked out. That to the Chris- 
tian’s spiritual eye the whole universe of creation presents itself 
in an aspect peculiarly his own, is a truth as deep as it is pre- 
cious. It is felt alike by all in whose souls the life of Christ is 
kindled; felt with greater intensity, the purer and brighter the 
flame of that inner life is burning. Many such there are, in 
whose hearts these songs of ‘‘ The Christian Life” will waken vivid 
echoes, though few be they who might attempt with equal success 
to body forth in verse the train of thought and feeling stirred up 
in a Christian mind by the varied scenes and fitful vicissitudes of 
life. On the other hand, there are multitudes—not only among 
the openly worldly and profane, but among those who have an 
apprehension of, and desire for, better things—who have not 
reached the depth of Christian sentiment which alone can yield 
responsive sympathy to such minstrelsy of holy contemplation ; 
and many therefore, we doubt not, will find as little to admire in 
this last production of a favourite author, as a blind man passing 
through a gallery of paintings. If Mr. Montgomery partakes at 
all of that keen sensitiveness to praise and censure which popular 
opinion attributes to authors in general, and to poets in par- 
ticular,—if he belongs to the genus irritabile vatum,—we trust he 
is prepared, in this instance, for the inevitable result, that many 
will regard with indifference efforts of his muse into which it is 
evident that he has thrown all the enthusiastic ardour of his soul. 
The only consolation we can offer him is the reflection, that he 
will be compensated for the insensibility of the uninitiated, by the 
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admiration of many of those who, like himself, have learned the 
meaning of that word, ‘‘ To live is Christ.” 

Enlisted ourselves among the admirers of a poetry which 
gives a Christian significance to that aspiration of the pagan 
bard, 


Sublimi feriam sidera vertice, 


we are scarcely disposed to launch forth into critical remarks 
upon such blemishes as a fastidious eye might descry in turning 
over the pages of the volume before us. Yet, considering 
Mr. Montgomery’s standing as an author, especially in the field 
of poetic literature, it would scarcely be respectful towards him- 
self, if we omitted to subject him on his re-appearance—in the 
character of a poet—after an interval of nearly seven years, to a 
closer and more critical scrutiny than we might be prompted to 
by the feeling with which the perusal of these gems of religious 
thought, set in the bright gold of lyric verse, has inspired us. 
If we must needs find fault, however,—and what becomes of the 
office of the critic if we do not ?—we will at once say, that it is to 
the setting, and not to the gems themselves, that we feel here and 
there disposed to object. Those who are conversant with the 
general style of the poetry which has procured for him his well- 
earned literary reputation, will readily understand us when we 
say, that the chief fault of Mr. Montgomery formerly was, that 
his poetic thoughts were set too massively, in a superfluity of 
heavy, and sometimes oufré ornament. It does him infinite credit 
that he has shown a willingness to profit by the censure which 
this has drawn down upon him from some quarters. ‘There is an 
evident anxiety in the poems now offered to the public, to eschew 
all extravagance of trope and turgidity of language, and to confine 
them within the bounds of chaste and sober composition. We are 
not prepared to say that the poet has always succeeded. He would 
be more than mortal, if he had escaped from the general rule— 


Naturam expellas furcd, tamen usque recurret ; 


but this we are prepared and bound to say, that he has succeeded 
to a far greater extent than we could have thought possible. 
Our complaint is, rather, that he has sometimes succeeded too 
well. Sobriety may be carried too far; it may be pushed to 
jejuneness. It does not answer in poetry to clip the wings of 
genius too close, to restrain the exuberance of fancy, and to lay 
aside the piquancy of ornament, until nothing is left but the 
naked truth, which, when thus simply stated, often assumes, how- 
ever rich and deep it may be in itself, the semblance of common- 
place. And in religious lyrics this is the more dangerous a rock 
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to split upon, because their themes are mostly supplied from topics 
with which all are conversant, and which, when divested of poetic 
auxiliaries, are apt to become assimilated to the devotional rhymes 
of our common Psalmody and Hymnology, whose abounding 
triteness is painfully familiar to us all. Such passages, where 
they occur in Mr. Montgomery’s volume, strike upon the ear the 
more painfully, because they are out of keeping with the general 
tone and character of his poetry, and disagreeably interrupt that 
high flight of thought to which the reader’s mind has been raised. 

At other times we have to complain of obscurity, arising either 
from the thought not being sufficiently worked out in the author’s 
mind, or from his having suffered himself to be cramped by the 
necessities of metre and of rhyme. Not unfrequently the language 
is inadequate to the really fine ideas which underlie it, but which 
are to be reached by guess-work rather than by the regular process 
of construing the author’s words. Occasionally the thought itself 
is at fault; the poet wandering from his own proper sphere into 
fields alien to the domain of song. Philosophy, even of the mind, 
requires careful handling to prevent it from marring all true poetry ; 
the philosophy of nature, and mathematical science, are still 
more unpromising ; but what shall we say to such an outré state- 
ment in rhyme as this? 


** Were the huge world one atom more or less 
In gravity, from centre to the pole, 
The flowers would lose their bending loveliness, 
Like living sympathies with Nature’s whole. 


** Despise not, then, Philosophy and Pride, 
The golden king-cup and yon daisy small, 
You could not from the universe divide 
That infant bud, without deranging All!” 


We have much too great a respect for Mr. Montgomery’s 
intellect, to suspect him, for a moment, of meaning what, in effect, 
he has here said. We only mention it as a proof of the incon- 
veniences which arise from poets taking it into their heads to 
lecture in verse on Newton’s Principia. Not much more defensible 
is the idea expressed in the following lines :— 


** Since God, from Whose ideal wealth of thought 
All that is bright, or beautiful, or fair, 
By shaping wisdom into form was wrought 
And thus committed unto the sun and air,— 


‘‘ Made the wild flowers like earth-sprung stars to shine 
With gleams of almost sacramental power, 
Dull is the heart that hails no tone divine 


When such accost him from the vernal bower!” 
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We are not clear whether it is the gleams, or the flowers, that 
are represented as accosting the passer-by ; in either case the 
notion is too extravagant to be pleasing. ‘The whole of the poem, 
indeed, from which both these quotations are taken, appears to 
have been written in one of those twilight hours of the mind in 
which an author is scarcely accountable for what he writes, on 
the well-known principle: 


Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 


We have noticed these blemishes—to say nothing of nu- 
merous minor ones, such as the pleonasm ‘‘ reborn anew,” or 
the construction of the Holy Trinity with a plural verb, “the 
Trinity express,” or the inappropriate epithet ‘‘ baptismal souls,” 
or careless rhymes such as ‘‘aim” and ‘ gain,” and other like 
peccadillos of thought and expression, to which we must add a 
frequently faulty punctuation, which disturbs the sense,—not from 
any wish to detract from the character of Mr. Montgomery’s last 
volume, but, on the contrary, from a desire to see defects which 
are easily avoided, removed from a collection of poems which we 
so highly prize for their great beauty and excellency. Mr. Mont- 
gomery is, and most deservedly so, one of those successful authors 
whose works run through edition after edition, and one of the 
very few of that fortunate class, of whom it may be confidently 
predicted that their posthumous fame will outlive their popularity 
with their contemporaries. Such an author owes it to himself, 
quite as much as to the public, to apply the file carefully to his 
productions; and we hope that before another edition (a second 
one is, we believe, already printed) of ‘* ‘The Christian Life” is put 
to press, Mr. Montgomery will act upon the hints which we have 
ventured to throw out, and subject the whole volume to a search- 
ing process of revision. 

And now, having performed the distasteful office of hunting 
out imperfections, and showing up blemishes,—having, in fact, 
taken the mote out of Mr. Montgomery’s eye, without, we trust, 
giving him occasion to reflect too severely upon the beam in our 
own,—we turn to the more agreeable, and, to our own feelings, 
far more grateful task of sauntering through the many lovely 
windings and pleasant paths of poetic thought which are to be 
found in the volume before us,—a veritable ‘‘ golden grove,” in 
which stately kings of the forest, diffusing delicious coolness 
beneath their wide-spreading branches, alternate with noble fruit- 
trees, whose blossoms fill the air with the most exquisite per- 
fumes, and whose ripening and full-ripe fruits allure the taste, 
and feast the eye, with present sweetness and with the promise 
of future delight; while, every now and then, a vista opens 
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through the luxuriant thicket, and admits the enraptured gaze to 
an interminable prospect into the distant regions of the glorious 
and eternal world which lies beyond the Jordan of death. In 
truth, ‘‘ the Christian Life” is not a book, like other books, to 
be read through consecutively ; it is, in the true spirit of its title, 
a manual of sweet and holy thoughts, to be resorted to from time 
to time, on divers occasions, and in various moods. Whenever 
the soul is stirred up and disposed to meditation,—whether by 
scenes and events from without, or by its spontaneous emotions, 
the ebbs and tides, the ripples and crested waves, of the inner 
ocean of spiritual life,—the sacred lyre of ‘‘ The Christian Life ” 
will be found attuned to some melody or other accordant with the 
soul’s vibrations. 

As the author himself has lived,—in the world as one that is 
not of it,—as he has rejoiced and suffered,—as he has felt and 
meditated,—as he has wept in weakness, or exulted in strength, 
—as his eye has wandered over the world, surveying now the 
busy haunts of men, and now nature’s peaceful solitudes,—as pity 
or indignation, sympathy or abhorrence, sweet delight or bitter 
sorrow, musing wonder or rapturous admiration, have caused his 
own bosom to heave, he has embodied his thoughts and sensations 
in such language as his poetic genius supplied him; and every 
thoughtful and sensitive Christian mind will therefore find its 
own life re-echoed, as it were, in the sweetly pleasing numbers of 
Mr. Montgomery’s verse. 

Not the least brilliant among these are the meditations on the 
beauties of nature, for which it is evident that our poet has an 
openeye. Of all that is charming or majestic in outward scenery, 
he sings with an enthusiasm fully equal to that of an artistic 
idolater of nature,—with this only difference, that his eye, open not 
only to the world of matter, but to the spirit-world by which the 
former is encompassed on all sides, beholds every where the beauty 
of the Divine work, and the glory of the Divine presence. Ashe 
himself expresses it:— 


** What men call Nature, is a Thought divine, 
The Infinite in forms of finite grace, 
Where all conditions, seen in God, combine 
To make this earth a consecrated place. 


‘Th’ unwritten Bible of the woods and fields 
By Love perused, and ponder’d o’er by Prayer, 
A kind of gospel to the Fancy yields, 
That walks creation, feeling Christ is there. 
** Nothing is mean, by Power Celestial made, 
And nought is worthless, by His wisdom plann’d, 
Who fashion’d all, that Faith may find display’d 
The holy impress of God’s master-hand. 
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‘¢ Oh, could we hail the element divine 
That circles round whatever lives or moves, 
A mystic radiance would o’er all things shine, 
And teach the coldest how the Godhead loves! 


“‘ One vast cathedral, with its roof of sky, 
The earth becomes to reverential souls, 
When, deepen’d by such felt divinity, 
Our heart-breath’d hymn of ceaseless worship rolls.” 


It is with such feelings as these, ingrained, so to speak, in his 
mental constitution, that Mr. Montgomery looks out upon the 
deep blue waters, and watches the billows rolling in and breaking 
at his feet; with such feelings that he salutes the Ocean :— 


‘** Eternity of waters! there Thou art, 
Dear to the eye, and glorious to the heart! 
Bounding in brightness as they plunge on shore, 
I greet thy waves, and gladden in their roar. 


** Alone in grandeur, ever-living Sea! 
Thou swelling anthem sung to Deity 
When thy deep thunders with a dying fall 
Roli like hosannahs to the Lord of All.” 


Equally spirited is the language in which he records the im- 
pression produced upon his mind by the sight of the Alps :— 


** All glory to the ancient hills! that to the godless preach 
Sermons of more stupendous power, than erring man can reach; 
Dumb orators to sense they look, but how divinely grand 
The deep significance they bear to hearts that understand ! 


‘¢ The stillness of their frozen trance is more than thunder’s tone,— 
Resembling that celestial hush that deepen’d round the Throne 
When silence through the heaven of heavens for half an hour there 

reign’d, 
And Seraphim before their God eternity sustain’d! 


“Tt is not that the clouds array with myriad-tinted hues 
Those peaks of alabaster ice, that pinnacle our views ; 
Nor is it, that our sateless eyes are spell-bound by the scene 
Of rocky scalps ten thousand feet above some black ravine! 


*‘ Nor is it, that the glaciers lift their crags of gleaming snow, 
And move down in a noiseless march, to meet the vale below ; 
Nor all the dreadful joy that chills the soul of him who braves 
Montanvert! from thy summit vast, the ever-frozen waves. 


** Far more than this do mountain-spells to echoing minds impart, 
When through the veil of outer sense they reach the central heart,— 
There enter with mysterious power, like Purities to reign, 

And over all its hidden springs a moral influence gain,” 
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In beautiful contrast with the majestic grandeur of the thoughts 
excited by the lofty spectacle of the snow-girt mountains, and 
their ice-bound pinnacles, is the holy melancholy which pervades 
the following apostrophe to the flowers of the earth :— 


** Orphans of Eden, their parental soil 
Has long been wither’d, and by weeds o’errun ; 
While burden’d manhood, with a brow of toil, 
Endures the desert, and outworks the sun; 


‘‘ But these, like babes whose mothers we deplore, 
Still do their budding features love to keep 
A soft sad trace of paradise no more, 
And waken memories that well may weep!” 


The sensations which the works of nature thus excite in the 
mind of the matured Christian, are admirably traced back to the 
wonder of the child, when for the first time the beauties of creation 
burst upon his feeble senses, and give the first impulse to his half- 
unconscious inner life : — 


“Oh! for the reverential eye 
To Childhood which pertains, 
That sees religion in the sky, 
And poetry in plains ; 
To whom a rainbow like a rapture glows, 
And all is marvel which th’ Almighty shows. 


** Blest age of Wonder! when a flower, 
A blossom, fruit, or tree 
Gives a new zest to each new hour 
That gladdens home with glee: 
When like a lisping stream life rolls along 
In happy murmurs of unconscious song. 


‘¢ It smiles on that, and speaks to this, 
As if each object knew 
A child exulted in the bliss 
Of all that charms its view; 
Personified the whole Creation seems 
Into a heart that mirrors back its dreams!” 


On the other hand, how strikingly, in a few lines, is the con- 
trast pointed out between all outward nature, and man, in the 
closing stanzas of the poem entitled ‘‘ Life is a fading Leaf :”— 


** Creation finds an everlasting grave ; 
Where fall the dead leaves, they for ever lie, 
No resurrection-winds shall o’er them wave, 
And show their beauty to a new-born sky: | 
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‘‘ But, man shall triumph o’er an endless tomb, 
When God’s loud clarion shall recall his frame, 
A dread eternity must be his doom, 
In heaven immortal, or in hell, the same!” 


But we must not linger on the outside, if we may so term it, 
of ** The Christian life.” There are deeper mysteries explored by 
our bard than those which the visible creation spreads out before 
the eye; he sweeps his harp in accents more significant, and 
more penetrating than the mere echoes of an inner life rendered 
back to the soul from the world without. The life of which God 
is at once the centre and the source, which wells up from within, 
and is quickened and sanctified from above, calls forth yet 
sweeter and mightier strains. The longing of the soul for that 
Divine life,—that want of our nature which in its lowest con- 
dition declares itself as an unquenchable thirst for unknown 
happiness, and in its highest state of cultivation can be satisfied 
by nothing else but God,—is expressed in language akin to that 
of the royal minstrel of Israel :-— 


** As pants the hart for living brooks, 
So pines my soul for Thee ; 

Away from this lone earth it looks, 
And longs Thy face to see. 


‘Thrice Holy One! athirst I am 
From man’s false world to fly, 
And on the glories of the Lamb 
To feast my fasting eye. 


‘**Tis here, a bleak and barren land 
Where hearts and hopes are vain ; 
But Faith perceives at Thy right hand, 
Supernal wonders reign! 


** There, pleasures bloom which cannot lead 
Compliant souls to sin ; 
And all celestial Love decreed, 
Victorious martyrs win. 


** No shades of guilt or sorrow now 
Athwart remembrance roll; 
Eternity unveils its brow, 
And God enshrines the soul.” 


The inner peace and purity of soul which is at once the fruit 
of a life sanctified by a sense of the Divine presence, and the 
condition of the free and full enjoyment of that presence, 1s 
exquisitely illustrated by the following image :— 
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“The Moon cannot her image glass 
On restless waves that rise, 
For, when the storm-winds o’er them pass 
Her broken semblance dies ; 


‘*¢ And so, where passion’s lurid fires 
The love of truth erase, 
No sight of God the soul inspires, 
But all grows blind and base. 


‘* By heavenly likeness hearts discern 
The secrets most divine ; 
Just as we live, so much we learn 


Of Thee, O God! and Thine.” 


To the process of inward suffering, of secret mortification of 
soul, through which the heart of man must pass before the storm 
of its sinful passions is succeeded by the great calm of the peace 
of God, the author of these poems is no stranger. Many of the 
most touching and deeply devotional pieces in the collection, have 
their origin in the chastening sorrows which constitute the dis- 
cipline of the Christian life. Among the poems of this class we 
note particularly the one entitled, ‘‘ Hearts which have no 
Echoes,” which contains passages of great beauty. A few 
detached stanzas is all we can make room for :— 


“* Some hearts lie wither’d in their transient spring 
Long ere the yellow leaf of change began ; 
Seldom to them does human summer bring 
A beaming welcome from the soul of man. 


** Cinctured as by a preternat’ral spell, 
Languid their pulse of low dejection beats ; 
Yet, none who mark their smile-clad face, could tell 
How dark the mood that back from man retreats ! 


* & € * @ 


‘‘ And thus, there is a loneliness of heart, 
In all deep souls a never-enter’d shrine, 
Where neither love, nor friendship takes a part, 
And no eyes witness, but, Jehovah! Thine. 


‘¢ But shall we mourn, that each is circled round 
With veiling myst’ry from the ken of man? 
That waters deep within the soul abound 
No word has fathom’d, and no wisdom can. 


** No, rather let such merciful disguise 
Move the just thinker into grateful prayer ; 
For who could live beneath terrestrial eyes, 
If such could witness all secreted there ! ” 
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A poet who like Mr. Montgomery enters deeply into the 
hidden life of the inner man, and into the spirit of that love which 
binds together in Christ all the members of His body mystical, is 
not likely to confine his sympathies to the existence of the Church 
visible on earth. His thoughts and musings follow the Church 
invisible into the mysterious mansions of the spirit-world. On 
this subject there is a passage of exceeding beauty and originality 
of conception, in the poem entitled ‘* The first Soul in Heaven :— 


‘In hush’d eternity alone, 
Before all creatures were, 
Jehovah held His awful throne 
Unworshipp’d by a prayer. 


‘“‘ There was no space, nor scene, nor time, 
Nor aught by names we call; 
But, center’d in Himself sublime 
Was God, the All in All! 


** But through eternity there ran 
A thrill of coming change, 
And lustrous Shapes of life began 
Around His Throne to range. 


‘* Radiant with rapture, pure as bright 
Angelic myriads rise, 
And glow and glisten in the light 
Of God’s approving eyes. 


‘‘In volumed waves of golden sound 
Roll from celestial lyres 
Those swelling chants, that peal around 
From new-created choirs. 


“ But, hark! amid the shining throng 
Of Shapes who arch their wings, 
A single Voice another song 
With mortal cadence sings : 


** Alone he seems, and chants apart 
In unexpected notes 
A music, where the grateful heart 
In strains of feeling floats : 


** A beauteous Soul! whose seraph brow 
Is bright with glory’s hue,— 
Lo! angels pause to hear him now 
Their harping praise outdo. 
x 2 
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“ Their choral rapture swell’d as deep 
As purity could pour ; 
But they, who have not learn’d to weep, 
Could never God adore 


“With such a burst of whelming love 
As earth’s first martyr sang,— 
When, glory to the Lord above! 
The voice of Abel rang. 


‘* Angelic harps their key-note found 
In God, as great and good ; 
But Abel’s heart did beat and bound 
As only sinner’s could! 


*** Worthy the Lamb! who shall be slain ; 
Redemption crowns my song, 
Ye seraphim! your notes retain, 
But these to me belong.’”’ 


With this extract we must bring our anthology from this 
interesting and attractive volume to a close. We had noted 
much more that we would gladly have transferred to our pages ; 
—and many are the topics on which the rich materials before us 
might have tempted us to dilate. But we felt that we must curb 
the current of our thoughts, and that in justice both to our 
readers and to the author himself, we ought rather to furnish the 
former with illustrations of the tone and character of the present 
collection of poems, than occupy our space with dissertations of 
our own. In conclusion, we desire to tender to Mr. Montgomery 
our sincere thanks for the enjoyment and edification which the 
rich stores of spiritual truth and poetic beauty contained in his 
volume have afforded us, and to express our fervent hope, not only 
that the holy thoughts and devout meditations so eloquently 
breathed forth by him, may prove instinct with life to others as 
they have been to us; but that the benevolent object aimed at 
by the author in devoting one-half of the emoluments arising 
from the sale of these poems to the funds of that admirable insti- 
tution, the Consumption Hospital, may meet at the hands of the 
public with all the support which its intrinsic excellence, no less 
than the constant and powerful advocacy of its interests by Mr. 


Montgomery, both as a preacher and as a poet, so abundantly 
deserves. 
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State Support to Popish Education. 


Art. V.—I. The First Annual Report of the Catholic Poor 
School Committee, established in the year of Grace 1847, by the 
Right Reverend the Vicars Apostolic in England and Wales. 
London: Printed for the Catholic Poor-School Committee ; 
sold by Burns, Dolman, &c. &c., and by all Catholic Book-~ 
sellers. 1848. 

. The Catholic School. London: Published by the Catholic 
Poor-School Committee ; sold by Burns, Dolman, &c. &c., and 
by all Catholic Booksellers. Nos. 1—VI. August, October, 
November, 1848. January, April, May, 1849. 
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THe Government scheme for supporting popish education in 
England, by aid from the parliamentary education grant, was 
briefly noticed, as far as it appeared on the face of the Minutes 
of the Committee of Council on Education, in the review which 
we gave in our last number of the history and proceedings of that 
body. Since then evidence of the most authentic kind has 
reached our hands, respecting the plans of the Roman Catholics, 
and the use which they propose to make of the concessions 
obtained by them at the hands of a secular education board, 
alike insensible to the claims of truth and careless of the advances 
of error. A digest of that evidence we now proceed to lay before 
our readers, in the hope that the further development of a scheme 
fraught with mischief and danger to the cause of truth and to the 
best interests of the country, may yet be arrested by the veto of 
the legislature, under the influence of such a decided expression 
of public opinion as the exposure of the movements and designs 
of the popish party cannot fail to provoke. 

“The First Annual Report of the Catholic Poor-School Com- 
mittee,” just published, enlightens us upon three essential points : 
the internal arrangements of the Roman Catholic body for pro- 
moting and directing popular education ; the character intended to 
be given to the schools established under those arrangements ; 
and, lastly, the facilities given to the Roman Catholic body by the 
Government, through the Committee of Council on Education. 

As regards the first point, the internal arrangements of the 
Roman Catholic body for promoting and directing popular educa- 
tion, it is impossible to peruse that Report, and the different 
papers in the periodical devoted to the subject, to which we have 
referred at the head of this article, without being forcibly struck 
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by the entire and absolute control exercised over the whole 
movement by the popish hierarchy in this country. The ‘‘ Catholic 
Poor-School Committee” owes its very existence entirely to their 
mandate ; its members are the nominees of the Bishops acting in 
concert with each other. 

. The eight Vicars Apostolic, in a document addressed on the 
27th of September, 1847, (three months, be it observed, before the 
date of the Minute of the Committee of Council on the subject 
of Roman Catholic Schools), to the Chairman and the Acting Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Institution, announce to them the formation 
of this new body, and ‘respectfully recommend” to them that 
they will, ‘“‘ without any unnecessary delay, cause to be passed over 
to the credit of the gentlemen of the subjoined List whatever sum 
of money may be standing in their books exclusively for the 
purpose of education ; it being the unanimous intention of the 
bishops to carry on henceforward the great work of the Religious 
Education of the Children of the Poor by the assistance, and 
through the instrumentality, of this new subjoined Committee’.” 
The List in question contains twenty-four names, subdivided into 
eight sub-committees, one for each district. Hach sub-committee 
consists of an ecclesiastic, and two laymen, who are designated in 
the same document as ‘the gentlemen, lay and clerical, who, 
from each of our respective districts, have kindly consented to 
assist us in this great work of education.” In a letter of the 
bishops to the chairman of the ‘“ Catholic Poor-School Com- 
mittee,” it is said that ‘“ they have at our (the bishops’) request 
engaged” in the work”. Dr. Wiseman, in his Pastoral, exhorts 
the ‘ faithful of the London district,” to contribute towards the 
funds of ‘‘ that committee to which all the Vicars Apostolic of 
England have agreed to enirust the interests of our Poor Schools,” 
and expatiates on the merits of ‘‘ this excellent institution, com- 
posed of distinguished ecclesiastics and lay gentlemen, selected 
from each district*.” ‘The Pastoral of the Vicar Apostolic of the 
central district, in speaking of the Committee, says, ‘‘ At the head 
of the society stand the whole of the episcopal body in these two 
realms*.” The Address of the Committee itself in March, 1848, in 
accounting for its origin, asserts that “ the interest of the bishops 
in ‘ Catholic’ education led to the appointment of the Catholic 
Poor-School Committee’.” Lastly, the Circular of the Committee 
to the ‘‘ Catholic Clergy” of England and Wales describes it 
totidem verbis as *‘ The Catholic Poor-School Committee, Nom1- 
NATED BY THE Vicars Apostotic of England and Wales*.” 


1 Report, pp. 29, 30. 2 Report, p. 33. 
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It is almost needless to say that this constitution of the Com- 
mittee by the nomination of the bishops is not an accidental 
circumstance, adopted for convenience sake, but that it is a matter 
of principle, and is of the very essence of the whole movement. 
The account given of its origin in the first number of The 
Catholie School is conclusive on this point :— 


‘We have dwelt at some length upon this head because it is funda- 
mental, The Committee is no self-elected body, discharging in a 
meddling spirit a variety of duties self-imposed; on the contrary, it has 
been called into existence by the legitimate powers. The unanimous 
authority of the English episcopate has invited it to the performance of 
labours no less arduous than honourable. Inealculable are the advan- 
tages conferred upon the Committee and the Catholic clergy and laity 
of England—its supporters—by the regularity of ats origin. Through 
it the Committee enjoy an indisputable right to the sphere in which 
they operate; and its benefactors, while they possess the privilege of 
combining in good works with the entire body of their ecclesiastical 
rulers, gain also a valuable opportunity of giving the weight of their 
sanction to the great principle, that education belongs of right to the 
Church and to her appointed servants’.” | 

The principle enunciated in the concluding sentence of this 
extract is carried out with the utmost strictness and consistency 
through the whole organization of the educational movement 
which the Romish hierarchy have so vigorously taken in hand. 
Not only is the Poor-School Committee a purely ministerial board, 
appointed to carry out the directions of the Romish bishops, but 
the local school managers are, by the rules of action which the 
bishops have laid down for their guidance, placed in a state of 
the most entire dependence upon priestly and episcopal control. 
It is assumed throughout that the priest will be the mainspring 
in the establishment, and the chief authority in the management, 
of the school; and all the regulations are calculated to ensure 

that object. Even exceptional cases, in which Roman Catholic 
laymen might take the initiative in an attempt to set up a school, 
are immediately brought back into the ecclesiastical channel, by 
a provision which makes the clerical nominee of the district the 
organ of communication between local applicants for aid and the 
Poor-School Committee *. Of a similar tendency is the regula- 
tion which compels applicants for aid from the funds of the Poor- 
School Committee, to make application to the Committee of Coun- 
cil for aid from the parliamentary grant’, and at the same time 
prohibits all communication between local managers and the 
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Committee of Council, except through the medium of the Poor- 
School Committee. This is a point which is constantly kept 
before the mind of local managers. It is embodied in the pub- 
lished directions of the Poor-School Committee’. In their 
address of March, 1848, after protesting that ‘the Committee 
desire nothing less than to interfere with local charities,” they 
add :— 


“To obviate mistake, however, it must be stated, that applications 
to the lords of the Committee of Privy Council for grants for Catholic 
schools are required by the Vicars Apostolic to be made through the 
Poor-School Committee. The memorials must pass through the Com- 


mittee’s hands?.” 


And in The Catholic School of May, 1849, ‘“‘ promoters of schools 
are” again “‘ reminded of the direction of the Catholic bishops, that 
all applications for Government aid should be made through the 
Catholic Poor-School Committee *.” 

The absolute control which the bishops thus exercise over the 
Poor-School Committee, and through it over the whole work of 
Romish education generally throughout the country, has its 
counterpart in the absolute control which the priests exercise in 
their several localities. The administration of the funds is by a 
Circular of the Poor-School Committee, addressed to ‘‘ the clergy 
of England and Wales,” placed entirely in the hands of the 
priests :— 


‘It is requested that one clergyman in every mission will consent 
to become local treasurer for the Committee; but if the clergy should 
be unwilling to undertake the office, in that case they will be good 
enough to appoint some competent and trustworthy member of their 
congregation, to discharge the treasurer's duties *.” 


And the light in which the relation of the priest to the school- 
managers generally is regarded in official quarters, appears from 
the instructions issued for the ‘‘ general examination of Catholic 
schoolmasters,” in which it is said, with admirable naiveté, ‘‘ The 
signatures of the managers of the school, in other words, of the 
Catholic priest, will be sufficient *.” 

By far the most powerful lever, however, which the Vicars A pos- 
tolic bring to bear upon the work of popular education, is the 
character of the proposed masters and mistresses, whose position 
in the Romish hierarchy will place them in a state of the most 
absolute subjection to ecclesiastical authority. Even the existing 
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race of *‘ Catholic” schoolmasters are kept under strict control. 
The attempt made by one D. O'Gorman in the columns of the 
Tablet, to take up a more independent position, was speedily put 
a stop to, by an insinuation that he belongs to ‘‘ the old leaven,” 
which ‘“‘ is now being purged out,” and with a distinct intimation 
that “ insubordination towards clerical authority” is ‘‘ among the 
most serious disqualifications under which a schoolmaster can 
labour °.”. A most stringent regulation prevents any connexion 
between the masters and the Committee of Council, except 
through the approved inspector. The following postscript is ap- 
pended to a Circular of the Poor-School Committee on the sub- 
ject of the examinations under the Minutes of August and 
December, 1846 :— 


* As it is of the greatest importance towards securing the nomination 
of a proper inspector of Catholic schools, that no Catholic master 
should present himself for examination before any other than the in- 
spector approved by the Committee, it is hoped that the clergy, or 
other trustees or managers of Catholic schools, will impress upon their 
schoolmasters, that consent to any such other examinations will be a 
disqualification for future employment in a Catholic school’.” 

And this regulation of the Poor-School Committee is endorsed 
by the following order, to which the signatures of the Vicars A pos- 
tolic are appended :— 


** We, the undersigned Vicars Apostolic of England and Wales, ap- 
prove of the above caution to masters of Catholic schools, and hereby 
recommend its strict enforcement by the clergy of our respective dis- 


tricts °.” 


While care is thus taken to exclude any thing like a co-ordinate 
influence on the part of the Committee of Council over the exist- 
ing body of masters, it is contemplated, by an effective organiza- 
tion of normal schools, to provide a constant supply of teachers, 
both male and female, who shall, by virtue of their religious vows, 
be amenable to the strictest ecclesiastical discipline. This is 
necessarily a work of time; but even the arrangements made ad 
interim, contain a foretaste of what is intended :— 


‘* No school can succeed without efficient superintendence; and yet 
it must be confessed, that the services of good schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses are not easily procurable. Something beyond wishes and good 
intentions is wanted to make a teacher. Diligent study, and much 
previous training and preparation, are absolutely indispensable; and 
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for some time to come, until the wishes of the bishops and of the Poor- 
School Committee have been accomplished, in the establishment in 
England of one or more normal schools, we do not anticipate that this 
difficulty can in all cases be overcome. The Irish Christzan Brothers, 
as is well known, have charge of some of our schools, and give much 
satisfaction. Good masters, trained under the Irish Commissioners of 
National Education, are occasionally found in this country, and other 
excellent teachers are not rare; but still, until we have anormal school, 
for the supply of trained and tried persons, the engagement of a master 
must retain something of the character of a speculation; and it will be 
impossible to indicate to the promoters of schools any means by which, 
without risk of disappointment, they may count upon obtaining a good 
master. The secretary to the Catholic Poor School Committee is 
usually acquainted with the names of one or more teachers, well re- 
commended to him, and will always be happy to make them known. 
In the case of schoolmistresses, the want has not been so keenly felt, 
partly from the large and happily increasing number of religious ladies 
engaged in conducting Poor-Schools, and partly from social causes, 
which place so’ considerable an amount of female intelligence at the dis- 
posal of the managers of schools. Catechists trained by the nuns of the 
Presentation Convent, Doneraile, County Cork, Ireland, have been 
introduced into several schools in the North of England, and have 
received high commendation’.” 

In connexion with this account of the sources from which the 
present supply of masters is derived, the following passage is too 
curious to be omitted :— ) 


“We are left without a single institution in England and Wales, 
where a young man, wishing to become a schoolmaster, can acquire the 
principles of his art; or where an actual schoolmaster, desirous of in- 
creasing his qualifications, may witness a good system of primary 
instruction in operation, and derive hints for the improvement of his 
own practice. The Irish Christian Brothers conducting schools in 
England have been fitted for their duties by a long and systematic 
training. Trained masters from the Irish Commissioners’ Normal 
School in Dublin occasionally find their way into this country; and 
teachers brought up in Protestant training schools have, after conversion, 
undertaken the charge of some of our schools. But it may safely be 
questioned whether there is in the whole of England and Wales one 
single native schoolmaster, born Catholic, who has received any regular 
adequate instruction in the performance of the most important duties 
entrusted to his care. This cannot be allowed to continue, unless we 
wish our schools to become a by-word and a laughing-stock*.” 


It is with a view to remedy this state of things, and to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of teachers, qualified to claim stipends 
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under the regulations of the Committee of Council, that the 
establishment of conventual training schools has been made 
the most prominent feature in the plans of the Poor-School Com- 
mittee. At a meeting of the Catholic clergy and laity of the 
Yorkshire district, held at York, in March, 1848, the following 
resolution was, among others, adopted :— 


“That, in order to secure to Catholic schools an efficiency which 
mere lay instructors can never impart, as well as to avail ourselves of 
perhaps the most important provision of the parliamentary grant, this 
meeting urgently appeals to the Catholic body, to establish in one of 
our most populous towns a normal school of religious teachers ; and this 
meeting pledges itself to use its utmost efforts to raise a fund especially 
devoted to this purpose’.”’ 

In accordance with this resolution, the address of the Poor- 
School Committee of March, 1848, urges ‘‘the establishment of 
normal schools for masters and mistresses, qualified for their 
arduous duties by a regular course of systematic instruction, and 
Sortified in their performance by approved discipline and religious 
vows *;” and from a paper on the subject of normal schools in the 
November number (1848) of Zhe Catholic School, we learn the 
determination at which, upon a full consideration of the case, the 
Vicars Apostolic have arrived :— 


“‘ These institutions being such, and so necessary, it remains to con- 
sider briefly how they may be introduced amongst us. The question 
is not a new one. It has long occupied the attention of those con- 
versant with Catholic education. It has been brought before the Vicars 
Apostolic, and their lordships have taken an important step in selecting 
the institute in France, which they wish to adopt as the model of our own 
normal schools, and in which they desire a certain number of English 
youths to be trained, with the special object of fitting themselves to com- 
mence so grand an undertaking. ‘The superiors of the house in ques- 
tion enter heartily into the scheme, and promise to forward it by every 
means in their power. The Catholic Poor-School Committee is not 
backward to perform its part. It will willingly provide funds for the 
support of the novices at Ploérmel during the period requisite for their 
complete training; and it is engaged in looking out for suitable young 
men to recommend for appointment by the bishops*.” 


A first beginning in the way pointed out at the close of this 
extract, has already been made by the Committee :-— 


** It has undertaken to support five young women during the period 
requisite for their training as teachers in a conventual normal school 
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approved by the bishops. It has undertaken to support eight young 
men in @ similar institution, and has corresponded with their lordships 
the Vicars Apostolic respecting the speedy establishment of a central 
normal school ®*.” 


The full development of this plan, in all the expansion proposed 
to be given to it, is set forth in the Report of the Poor-School 
Committee :— 


‘The committee, from their first formation, have turned their 
earnest attention to this vital question; and at Easter, when the Vicars 
Apostolic met in synod, they requested their lordships’ direction and 
guidance in establishing normal schools. Subsequently, with the 
bishops’ authority, five female teachers were placed in training with 
the community of the Holy Child Jesus, then settled at Derby, but since 
removed to Hastings. These candidate teachers are to remain with the 
community for two years and a half, at a pension of 25/. each per 
annum, to be defrayed by the committee, and the superior entertains 
sanguine hopes,that, at the expiration of the period named, the nucleus 
of a female training school will by this means have been formed. The 
bishops, after mature consideration, resolved upon selecting the brothers 
of Christian instruction, established in Brittany, as presenting more 
nearly than other orders the best model for an English teaching bro- 
therhood ; and their lordships sanctioned the committee’s wish to send 
a certain number of English youths to the principal house of the 
brothers in Ploérmel, there to be trained under the eye of the Abbé de 
la Mennais, the Superior of the Order, who had kindly offered to co- 
operate to the full extent of his ability. Some time was necessarily 
consumed in preliminary arrangements, and in the selection of proper 
subjects, so that it was late in the year before any candidate teachers 
were ready for the journey. Up to the present time five youths have 
reached Plo€rmel; and two more have been duly appointed, and will 
take their departure immediately °.”’ 


Then follow two letters; the first from one of the young men, 
the other from the Superior of the school at Ploérmel, after which 
the Report continues :— 


“In the assurances of the Superior in Brittany the committee find 
great support, and they look forward with deep anxiety to the time 
when a normal school shall be established in England, whence brothers, 
after completing a regular course of systematic training, may be sent out 
to teach our Poor-Schools ; going singly to destitute missions, where the 
resources are unequal to the maintenance of more than one schoolmaster, 
and where the parish priests are willing to receive them; and in large 
towns forming comprehensive establishments, in which payments derived 
from boarders of the middle class will enable the brothers materially to 
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diminish the ordinary charge for instructing the children of the poor. 
Such normal schools—for why should the number be confined to one? 
—will give a most powerful impetus to education, and confer inestimable 
benefits upon the population of Great Britain’.” 


It is worthy of observation that, in cases where circumstances 
should seem to warrant it, this plan contemplates in fact the 
establishment in each locality of a religious house, similar to the 
houses which the Jesuits formerly established, likewise for the 
ostensible purpose of education, in all parts of the world, a number 
of “brothers” dwelling together; while in cases where there is 
not room for such an institution, it is intended that the ‘ religious” 
brother should take up his abode with the priest ; an arrangement 
which we find elsewhere*® taken for granted, as the only alternative, 
if the teachers do not occupy a separate house, and which is in 
perfect keeping with the strictly hierarchal character of the entire 
scheme. No less remarkable are the provisions respecting the 
selection of the individuals to be put in training, specified in a 
form of “letter to candidates for the normal schools.” A series 
of questions is proposed to the candidate, to which he is to return 
answers in writing. The last of these questions runs as follows :— 


‘*‘ Are you aware of any cause which is likely to prevent you from 
devoting yourself in religion to the training of masters for poor schools, 
and is it your desire so to devote yourself*?” 


To the whole of the questions the following directions are 
appended :— | 


“‘ It will be desirable for you to have your answers to the above 
questions attested by the signature of your spiritual director, or some 
other priest well acquainted with you. 

*‘ If your papers are considered satisfactory, they will be submitted 
to the bishops for their decision respecting your appointment *.” 


To complete this picture of the strictly hierarchical character 
of the education movement in the Romish Church, we add a speci- 
men of the tone in which the bishops issue their orders for levy- 
ing contributions in furtherance of the object. In their “‘ Joint 
Pastoral Letter,” issued at York, on the 15th of February, 1848, 
the Vicars Apostolic say :— 


“We hereby direct that a collection be made in every Catholic 
church and chapel throughout England and Wales, on such Sunday of 
the ensuing summer as shall be by each of us subsequently appointed, 
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for the educating of the children of the Catholic poor. All individual 
subscriptions and congregational collections are to be transmitted by the 
clergy to the Catholic Poor-School Committee established by us*.” 


The “ Joint Pastoral” was followed up by separate pastorals 
from the individual bishops ; and the Report alludes to the whole 
proceeding in the following terms :— 


_ ** A general collection made in every Catholic church in England and 
Wales, and enforced upon clergy and laity both by a joint pastoral from 
the whole Episcopal bench, and by distinct letters from various bishops, 
forms an epoch in the history of English Catholic charities*.” 

Such is the organisation set on foot by the Roman Catholics 
with a view to secure for the propagation of their own creed, by 
means of education, a share of the parliamentary grant annually 
voted in furtherance of the last-named object :—a Central Com- 
mittee, consisting of nominees of the Vicars Apostolic, and acting 
under their superintendence and control, through whose hands 
all the transactions with the Committee of Council must pass ; 
a clerical nominee of the Vicars Apostolic, as the organ of commu- 
nication between the Central Committee and the promoters of 
Romish education in the different localities ; local committees of 
school managers, appointed by the priest, acting under his con- 
trol, and virtually represented by him in their communications 
with the Central Committee ; local funds vested in the priest or 
his nominee, and a general fund, levied by collections ‘‘ enforced” 
upon the clergy and laity, and vested inthe Central Committee, 
nominated by the Vicars Apostolic ; and a body of teachers 
admitted as candidates for traning upon the certificates of their 
Spiritual Directors, countersigned by the Bishops, trained in con- 
ventual schools, and on entering upon the active duties of their 
office lodged either in religious houses, or, in the case of single 
male teachers, under the same roof with the priest. That under 

-such arrangements as these, the schools will be completely under 
the control of the Romish hierarchy, it is impossible to deny ; and 
it would be no less ridiculous to doubt that they are intended to 
be used as instruments for the spread of popish superstition, in a 
spirit of propagandism. Still, for the satisfaction of those 
who are unwilling to believe that the zeal for education suddenly 
awakened among the Romanists in this country, is closely con- 
nected with the general scheme for the “‘ conversion” of England, 
and that the education to be imparted in the proposed schools 
will be subservient to more than one strictly popish object, some 
additional evidence of the designs entertained by the Romanists, 
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as disclosed in the publications before us, may not be altogether 
superfluous. 

Among other purposes which these schools are intended to 
answer, is the training up of choirs for the more effectual and 
attractive singing of the mass. On this point Dr. Wiseman has 
honoured the Editor of The Catholic School with a communication 
in which the object in question is avowed without disguise :— 


** By teaching all the boys music, we prepare the germs of good 
church choirs, and may indeed supply all our choirs with singers, avail- 
able on holydays as well as Sundays, who can sing good plain church- 
music by note. And for congregational singing at vespers, benediction, 
and even mass, we should have a body of fresh, well-trained voices, 
which it would be a happiness to hear echoing through the house of 
God, instead of the Janguid and timid way of the few which now form 
all that we can call congregational music. Any one who has heard the 
school singing at mass in Cologne cathedral, or the congregational sing- 
ing in any German church, will feel the weight of this motive. There 
is no choral music that can compare with it for devotional effect *.” 


The Mariolatry of the Romish church is to constitute a promi- 
nent and distinctive feature of the education imparted in the 
schools. At the very outset of the entire movement the Vicars 
Apostolic accompany their announcement of the constitution of 
the ‘Catholic Poor-School Committee” with the following 
intimation :— 


** We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to announce to all 
our beloved brethren and children in Jesus Christ, that we confidently 
place this holy work of the religious education of the children of the 
poor under the special patronage of the blessed mother of God ; and we 
respectfully suggest to the gentlemen of our new Committee that they 
adopt this for their motto, Mater admirabilis, monstra te esse matrem 
nostram, Under this all-powerful patronage, we confidently trust that 
the good work will go on and prosper’.” 

The recommendation so given was not lost upon the Committee. 
After congratulating themselves on their success, in their Report, 
the Committee distinctly ascribe it to the fact of their being 
‘‘under the special patronage of our Blessed Lady’.” And 
in the course of their proceedings we meet with the following 
resolutions :— 

* Resolved—That all schools built or supported with assistance 


from this Committee be invited to place themselves under the special 
patronage of Our Blessed Lady ; and that to every school adopting 
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this recommendation, a present be made of a figure of Our Lady, to be 
prepared for that purpose. 

“* Resolved—That it be recommended to all schools, where it may 
be practicable, to introduce in the principal room a recess to be appro- 
priated to religious services, e. g. for a temporary altar during the 
month of Mary, the Rosary on Sunday evenings, &c. &c’.” 


Subsequently a notice occurs, that the ‘‘ images” to be set up in 
the schools are ready for delivery : — 


** An rmaGE Of our Biessed Lady, about 2 ft. 2 in. in height, is ready 
for presentation to schools, on the condition stated in page 15. A 
larger figure, for the same purpose, is in preparation by a talented 
Catholic artist *.” 


And of the intent with which the introduction of this most 
obnoxious feature of the Romish system into the schools is in- 
sisted on by the Vicars Apostolic, the following remarkable account 
is given by the Committee :— 


* The Committee have undertaken to present every school aided by 
them, and placed by its managers under the patronage of our Blessed 
Lady, with a beautiful image of the Madonna. This image has been 
universally admired, and will, it is hoped, increase the devotional 
element in the schools which have applied for it. At atime when our 
schools are newly admitted to privileges shared alike by professors of 
various religions, jt is right openly to avow that Catholics, while they 
cherish love towards all men, yet can never in the education of their 
children abandon or conceal the distinctive truths of the faith. Of this 
determination the Committee's Madonna is a very appropriate symbol, 
Aided or unaided by earthly governments, Catholics will not shrink 
from avowing their confidence in the help of the Queen of Saints °.” 


With this determination, to give a distinctively popish character 
to their schools, the Vicars Apostolic do not, however, confine 
their views to the children of the poor of their own communion. 
To make provision for them is, indeed, the primary, and the 
ostensible object; we are told that “ within twenty years from 
the present time,” the Committee expect “every mission in Eng- 
land” to be “‘ provided with that essential element in the success 
of all missionary labours, a good school’;” and for the achieve- 
ment of this purpose the Committee intimate that they intend to 
‘ask the Committee of Privy Council not barely for a just pro- 
portion of the grant for 1848, but for a sum of money propor- 
tionate to existing wants, and compensatory of previous wrongs.” 
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The sums taken from the British treasury are thus to be con- 
sidered in the familiar light of ‘“‘instalments” of an enormous 
debt alleged to be owing from Great Britain to popery; and in 
return it is proposed to extend to the whole country the blessing, 
such as it is, of popish education. 


‘Catholics have every thing to gain by the instruction of the poor. 
A very large proportion of the lower orders in the most populous 
places —it might almost be said, all the lower orders who profess any 
religion whatever—are Catholics; and education, as it spreads among 
the poor, will confer temporal and eternal blessings upon thousands 
now so grievously neglected, and in blessing them will elevate and 
strengthen all united with them in the same holy faith. Nor will our 
own poor alone, though we are bound to consider them in the first 
place, be the gainers. It is now commonly allowed, even by persons 
whose opinions force them to explain away the fact, that the Catholic 
religion alone is qualified to influence the masses, What these masses 
now are, it is beside the purpose to describe. Suffice it to say, that 
the education of the Catholic Church, and not one or all of the many 
devices which have been tried, or may be tried, can, and, as far as that 
education is diffused, will, convert these masses into useful citizens, 
loyal subjects, and good men *.” 


On this subject the address of the Poor-School Committee of 
March, 1848, already referred to, is particularly eloquent, forti- 
fied as it is by the testimony of no less a personage than the bro- 
ther of the secretary of the Committee of Council. The passage, 
though somewhat lengthy, is too instructive, as to the opinions 
and views entertained in certain quarters, to be omitted or cur- 
tailed :— 


‘** The one great obstacle to the conversion of our beloved country is 
neglect of the poor children. Persons, whose position gives authority 
to their opinion on such a point, do not scruple to assert, that through 
want of means of educating her children, the Church loses as many 
souls as she gains by the conversion of adults. Will Catholics for 
another year tolerate a state of affairs so heartrending, so awful? 
When the facts are set before them, can they tolerate it? Can they 
allow that glorious event, for which they daily pray with such ardour, 
to be indefinitely postponed, rather than contribute abundantly, one 
and all, according to their means, towards the establishment and sup- 
port of educational institutions calculated to confer countless blessings, 
now and hereafter, upon themselves, their children, and their country ? 
Surely, as Christians, they can give but one reply. They will do their 
duty liberally. 

‘But as Englishmen, they are no less bound to extend in every 
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direction the opportunities of obtaining a Catholic education, For is” 
not the state of the country generally, and of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in particular, viewed by every thinking man with horror for the 
present, and with alarm for the future? And is it not confessed by 
intelligent Protestants, that the Catholic Church alone can influence 
the masses of the poor? Mr. J. Kay, travelling Bachelor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and brother to the able secretary to the Committee 
of Council on Education, in his work on The Education of the Poor in 
England and Europe, published in 1846, writes as follows :— 

*** And yet what are we doing? Behold us, in 1846, with one of 
the most demoralised and worst educated people in Europe; with the 
greatest accumulated masses in the world; with one of the most ra- 
pidly increasing populations in the world: behold us, I say, in 1846, 
developing our productive powers still further, giving the most tre- 
mendous stimulus to our manufactures and our population—resolved 
to turn the north into one vast city—to collect there the labourers of 
the world, and to leave them wholly without a religion! Not only are 
we fearfully careless of the best interests of our brethren; not only are 
we acting as if we were ourselves convinced that our religion was a lie; 
but we are blind, cursedly blind, to the absolute necessities of the com- 
monwealth. Why the very heathens would have laughed our policy 
to scorn... . . The contrast between the religious character of the 
people in populous districts of our own country, and in the Catholic 
countries of Austria, the Tyrol, and some of the Swiss cantons, is 
almost inconceivable to those who have not witnessed it. In Lanca- 
shire I have attended many of our churches, and of the chapels of 
the Dissenters, in the vain hope of finding out where the operatives 
worshipped; but my search was vain, and I firmly believe that I speak 
quite within limits when I say, that of the peor operatives themselves, 
not one in every hundred now attends either church or chapel belong- 
ing to the Episcopal Church or to the orthodox Dissenters. Their 
ordinary custom is to spend one-half of the Sunday in bed, resting 
after. the toils of the week, whilst their evenings are spent in alehouses, 
listening to seditious conversations, and reading together exciting papers 
of revolutionary and infidel principles; whilst in the countries of which 
I have spoken, I do honestly declare, notwithstanding that I deplore 
the errors of their religion, that the religious and reverential character 
of the poor was most striking and most delightful... . . I do not 
mean to say that Protestantism is inconsistent with order; I thank 
God I am not yet forced to believe that; but I do believe, and all Pro- 
testant countries are a proof of what I say, that Protestantism mith an 
uneducated people is decidedly inconsistent nith social tranquillity. 
What I mean is, that none but the lowest forms of Protestantism mill 
ever affect an ignorant multitude, but that Catholicism is particularly 
designed for such a multitude; and what I do wish is, that if we may 
not have an educational system, whereby to fit our people for the re- 
ception of Protestantism, that we might again have Roman Catholicism 
for the people; believing, as I do, that it is infinitely better that the 
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people should be superstitiously religious, than that they should be, 
as at present, ignorant, sensual, and revolutionary infidels. . . . I re- 
peat again, that the people of the manufacturing districts of this king- 
dom have no religion. They are not fitted for the reception of Pro- 
testantism, or if they are so in a few cases, it is only for the reception 
of a corrupted and corrupting phasis of it; and we have taken from 
them the only religion capable of influencing them in their present 
state.’ 

“It is thus that a Protestant addresses Protestants. And shall we 
Catholics, who know that ours is the only religion which is suited not 
merely to an ignorant multitude, but to the wants of all mankind, of 
all ages, ranks, and nations; shall we be wanting in our exertions to 
restore to our countrymen what has been taken from them? This 
boon we shall give them most easily, most thoroughly, by means of 
education *.” 

Nothing short of the conversion of England to the Romish 
“faith ” will satisfy the ambitious projectors of this education 
movement, which is to work wonders by means of images of the 
Madonna, and of the chanting of the mass; and, lest any of our 
readers should be incredulous as to the rapid success anticipated 
from the appliances which the educational system of the ‘‘ Catholic 
Poor-School Committee ” will bring to bear upon the untutored 
multitudes in our land, we subjoin a most edifying description of 
the success of the Popish Gospel in New Zealand and in Aus- 
tralia, which, in a letter addressed to The Catholic School by the 
Vicar Apostolic of the Western district, is held up as a pattern 
of what we may expect to see in England :— 


** In the year 1840 I assisted at a Mass for catechumens in New 
Zealand. Having but recently been cannibals, these dusky children of 
mere fallen nature had not been instructed in the nature of that same 
Last Supper of love and sacrifice which we have above recorded, and at 
which they now assisted, nor would they be until near the end of their 
long course of preparation and instruction. All they knew was, that it 
was the highest and divinest mode of worship and prayer. Led by 
another priest, they ‘sang hymns to Christ as God,’ whilst Christ 
himself, unknown to them, was sacrificed before them. And how their 
singing did thrill through us strangers! So intent was their attention, 
their look so fixed and elevated, so energetic and piercing their firm and 
powerful voices ; so possessed of their nature seemed the work they 
were about. Singing has in all times been the great coadjutor of the 
missionary. The venerable Archbishop of Sydney had at one time, and 
probably may still have, a person entirely devoted to the teaching of 
singing in the free-schools of his metropolitan city. I have seen nearly 
a thousand young girls, in white garments, kneeling in concentric 
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circles round the steps of the high altar of his cathedral church, singing 
hymns of thanksgiving after a great act of religion. Those who saw 
the recollection and the evident fervour, and who heard the multitudi- 
nous harmony of that young virgin chorus, as they chanted to the Lamb 
upon that altar slain, declared that this spectacle could not be realized 
by any description to those who had not witnessed it. And one said 
thoughtfully to me, ‘What a hope for this land, to see the future 
mothers of its people trained in this way!’ We have not yet mitnessed 
such scenes in England, and yet we have much better means for 
realizing them®.” 

Fired by such a prospect as this, we can hardly feel surprised 
at the climax of enthusiasm with which the Poor-School Com- 
mittee concludes its address of March, 1848 :— 


‘ Never was a grander cause; never a better opportunity. The 
Catholics of Great Britain will not mar the one, nor neglect the other. 
They will neither disgrace their faith, nor turn away from the poor. 
Placed under the special patronage of our Blessed Lady, and led by 
their bishops, they will act promptly, unitedly, generously, decisively ; 


and they will succeed °.” 


It will no doubt occur to our readers to ask, whether the 
Vicars Apostolic and the ‘* Catholic Poor-School Committee” may 
not have reckoned without their host; and not a few probably 
will view with feelings of contempt, rather than of apprehension, 
this scheme for Romanizing England under the auspices of the 
Committee of Council. Though not disposed to raise a cry of 
alarm on the subject, and confident that if the true Church of 
Christ in this Jand be but permitted to put forth her ener- 
gies with that efficiency which the great body of her clergy are 
longing to impart to her, the devices of the Popish faction will 
come utterly to nought, we cannot but call to mind that there is 
such a thing as judicial blindness, ‘ the strong delusion,” even to 
‘believing in a lie.” Nor can we shut our eyes to the fact that 
startling symptoms of that ‘strong delusion” are perceptible in 
the conduct of those who have practically the power to determine 
what degree of countenance and support shall be given to the 
machinations of Popery by the State, out of the funds, and in the 
name, of the nation. ‘To that conduct, as it is exhibited in the 
documents before us, we shall therefore now, in conclusion, turn 
our attention. 

The whole tone and spirit of the language held on the subject 
by the Popish bishops and their Poor-School Committee, is 
conclusive as to the position which they occupy in relation to the 
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Committee of Council: not that of humble suitors for the bounty 
of the State on such terms as the State may see fit to impose, 
(which is the position assigned to the Established Church by the 
Committee of Council and its partisans,) but that of arrogant 
claimants upon the public Exchequer, peremptorily demanding aid 
on such terms as they themselves deem proper to dictate. It is 
the boast of the Romanists, constantly, advisedly, reiterated and 
obtruded upon the Committee of Council, that from these terms 
there is to be no abatement made, no compromise of the essen- 
tially Popish character of the whole work, no toleration of State 
interference with that character. The system proposed for this 
country is placed in contrast with the mis-called ‘“ National” 
System in Ireland: ‘the English and Irish systems,” we are 
told, are ‘tas wide as the poles asunder’.” It is not a combined 
plan of education, in which the Romish hierarchy are to act con- 
currently with the State for a common purpose, that is contem- 
plated; the avowed object is to “render available to Catholic 
purposes the parliamentary grant for education *®.” A determi- 
nation is expressed by the Poor-School Committee to ‘“ forego 
every advantage, rather than endanger the religious character 
of their schools ;” and this determination, together with ‘the 
growing importance and the vast numbers of the British Catholic 
body,” and “the jealousy of undue State interference which is 
common to every class of religionists throughout the country,” 
are calculated upon as so many ‘“‘ guarantees that Government 
will not venture, or, if the attempt be made, will not be allowed 
to tamper with the fseedom of education’®.” 

The principal plea relied on by the Romish party in support of 
their claims, is to represent the refusal of State assistance for the 
promotion of Popish education as an injustice and a grievance. 
Thus in a resolution adopted at a public meeting at York, to 
whose proceedings we haye already adverted, the following 
language occurs :— 


‘That this meeting, repeating most emphatically its sense of the 
injustice done to the Catholics of Great Britain, by being hitherto solely 
excluded from the parliamentary grant for education, voted from funds 
to which they equally with others have contributed, calls upon her 
Majesty’s ministers to redeem the pledge given in the last parliament 
of a tardy act of justice, by an immediale recognition of the rights of 
Catholics to their full share of any funds voted by Parliament for 
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education’. 


Nor is this outcry confined to the complaint of non-participation, 
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hitherto, in the parliamentary education grant. It is a signi- 
ficant fact, indicative of the designs and hopes of the Romanists, 
at this time, that in the “Joint Pastoral” in which they order 
collections to be made for meeting by grants from their own 
body the proffered grants of the Committee of Council, the 
Vicars Apostolic resort to the same charges of spoliation which 
in Ireland preceded the attacks upon the property of the 
national establishment. There can be no question as to the 
real scope and tendency of such a statement as the following, put 
forth at the present moment in connexion with an appeal to the 
Roman Catholic body for pecuniary contributions, and with a 
boastful announcement of the concessions made by the Committee 
of Council :— 


‘We beg to remind you that one of the most insidious and most 
dangerous persecutions the Church of God ever sustained, was that 
which was devised by the apostate emperor Julian. He thought it was 
impossible to destroy the Catholic religion so long as her members 
were well educated, and so long as the Church could array in her defence 
her Gregories and her Basils. Hence this persecutor framed a decree, 
unexampled before his time in the annals of tyranny, which, under the 
severest penalties, forbade all Christians, or Galileans—as he impiously 
called them—to attend the schools of grammar, &c. The insidious 
scheme of the apostate Julian was again adopted in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, in order to decatholicise this our native country. The noble and 
well-endowed universities and public schools, erected and endowed by 
our Catholic ancestors, were then seized upon, and rigorously closed 
against all adherents to the ancient faith. Nor was this severe privation 
deemed sufficient. Catholics were forbidden, under severe penalties, 
either to provide an education for their children at home, or procure it 
for them in foreign lands. It was then enacted, that if any Catholic 
should keep or maintain a schoolmaster, he should forfeit 10/. per 
month, and the schoolmaster should suffer imprisonment for one year ; 
that Catholics directly or indirectly contributing to the maintenance of 
Catholic seminaries beyond the seas, should forfeit their ]ands and pos- 
sessions, and be consigned to prison during the pleasure of the sovereign ; 
and that no Catholic should send his child for education beyond the 
sea, without special license, under forfeiture of one hundred pounds for 
every such offence.—Vide Statutes, 23 & 27 of Elizabeth. 

‘Dearly beloved brethren and children in Jesus Christ, the Catholics 
of the British Empire have great reason to lift up their hearts in grati- 
tude to Him who is the Ruler of kingdoms and of empires, and to thank 
Him that this cruel persecuting state of things no longer endures and 
disgraces our land. We rejoice to see that our holy religion is once 
more spreading its branches over this kingdom—that many and illus- 
trious converts have lately returned to the bosom of the Catholic Church ; 
that many new chapels have in all directions been lately erected, and 
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that many of the old established congregations have doubled their 
numbers. Seeing with gratitude our holy religion progressing, released 
as we now are from the oppression of the penal code, and placed now 
on a level with our fellow-countrymen, it behoves us to attend to the 
striking change in our position. One of the first moving appeals made 
to us is from our poorest brethren in behalf of their uneducated children. 
The munificent endowments provided by our Catholic ancestors for the 
education of the children of the poor were seized by the civil power about 
three hundred years ago, and transferred to a hitherio unknown system 
of Christianity for which they were not designed. We cannot derive 
assistance for the education of the children of the poor from these ancient 
Catholic endowments; and we have no resource but feelingly and 
emphatically to appeal to you, dearly beloved brethren and children in 
Jesus Christ, the Catholics. of England, for the means to enable us to 
give a good and religious education to the children of our poorest 
brethren 7.” 


In perfect accordance with the tone here taken by the popish 
bishops, the Poor-School Committee, in one of their manifestoes 
put forth in their own periodical, are lavish in their praises of 
the ‘‘ Catholic body” for having so kindly forgiven the injuries 
inflicted by Protestants, and so readily condescended, in token of 
their forgiveness, to avail themselves of the aid offered by the 
Committee of Council :— 


** Considering the treatment which British Catholics have received 
from the Protestant majority, considering the suspicions and jealousy 
naturally arising from such treatment, our clergy and the other mana- 
gers of our schools have done themselves the highest credit by thear 
alacrity in demanding—not for themselves, for that were poor praise, 
but for the children of their poor parishioners—those educational ad- 
vantages which the State has at length thrown open to them. We own 
to a feeling of pride in this behaviour,—proving, as it does, both our 
zeal in the cause of education, and our willingness to be blind to the in- 
justice and persecution of the past, provided that fair treatment be 
henceforward accorded to us*.” 

The great point for which at present the Romanists are con- 
tending, is the establishment of the principle of their claim ; 
feeling certain that if this be once conceded, they will, by dint of 
craftiness and perseverance, in due time get all they want. The 
Vicars Apostolic loudly declare that they ‘‘ calculate on Govern- 
ment assistance in building their schools, and on annual grants 
for maintaining efficient masters, without any attempt at State 
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interference with ther spiritual independence*;” they announce 
that this assistance has been “offered” to them by the Govern- 
ment’; and they record their determination to accept the assist- 
ance so offered only on their own terms, in an official letter, 
addressed to the chairman of the ‘ Catholic Poor-School Com- 
mittee,” as their organ of communication with the Government :— 


‘We recognise your committee as the organ sanctioned by us of 
communication with the Government; and we have every confidence 
that your committee, in your communications and negotiations with 
Government, for any Government grants, will be fully aware of our 
determination not to yield to the ministers of the day any portion, hon- 
ever small, either of our ecclesiastical liberty, or of our episcopal control 
over the religious education of the children of the poorer members of our 
flock °.” 


Nor are these demonstrations confined to their own communion. 
In their address of September 27th, 1847, the Vicars Apostolic 
say that ‘‘ they desire to have intimated to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment that they approve of the Poor-School Committee as their 
organ of communication on the subject of education’;” and 
although it does not appear in what manner they gave effeet to 
this ‘ desire,” the result is announced in the Report recently issued 
by the committee, in which they distinctly state that they are 
‘recognised as the official organ of communication” by the Govern- 
ment*. ‘That there was no backwardness in this recognition, 
appears from the fact, that long before Parliament and the public 
had any official knowledge, indeed any knowledge whatever, of 
the Minute by which the Committee of Council ‘“‘unostentatiously” 
established the principle of giving State support to Popish educa- 
tion, the secretary of the Committee of Council, and the secretary 
of the ‘‘ Catholic Poor-School Committee” were engaged in active 
correspondence. ‘The minute in question, which did not see the 
light till nearly the close of the session of 1848°, was concocted 
at the Council- office on the 18th of December, 1847; and on the 
Ist of March, 1848, we find the secretary of the Committee of 
Council answering certain queries put to him, in a letter dated 
February 29th, by the secretary of the ‘‘ Catholic Poor-School 
Committee,” whom, in his eagerness to do honour to his Popish 
correspondent, he dubs ‘‘ Reverend,” though, as Mr. Scott Nas- 


4 Report, pp. 42, 43. 5 Report, p. 44. 6 Report, p. 33. 

7 Report, pp. 29, 30. 8 Report, p. 7. 

9 The Blue Book which contains it, bears no date ; as far as we have been able 
to ascertain, it was presented to the House of Commons in August, 1848, immediately 
before the vote for the annual education grant. 
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myth Stokes informs him in his reply, ‘‘a simple layman.” One 
of these inquiries, as appears from the answer, was a modest 
request that their lordships of the Council-office should “ anti- 
cipate the decision of Parliament upon their lordships’ minute 
relating to Roman Catholic schools*.” ‘To this request, indeed, 
their lordships felt it impossible to accede; still a point was gained 
on the part of the Poor-School Committee by the very fact of 
having opened an official communication; and a further letter 
was sent on the 7th of March, asking their lordships to accord at 
least “‘ the advantage of priority” to applications made to them 
from Roman Catholic schools before the minute had been laid 
before Parliament. Once more their lordships felt themselves 
constrained to declare their inability to comply; and, somewhat 
alarmed, it would seem, by the readiness of their new friends to 
let Protestant bygones be bygones, they instructed their secretary 
to “‘ guard himself from the possibility of misconstruction” by an 
express protest against the assumption “that by continuing the 
correspondence he in any degree presumed to anticipate the deci- 
sion of the House of Commons’.” Still the correspondence con- 
tinued, and another curious specimen of Popish modesty reached 
the Council-office on the 13th of July, when the secretary of the 
‘Catholic Poor-School Committee” inquired: 


** How far the probability of a grant towards building a school, aug- 

menting the teacher’s salary, or apprenticing pupil teachers, would be 
imperilled by the erection or employment of a room above the school 
as a place of public worship, or by the erection or employment for the 
same purpose of a room adjoining the schoolroom, and separated from 
it by a movable partition *?”’ 
The secretary of the Council-office, finding the scaling-ladders 
thus applied to his citadel, defended himself adroitly by enclosing 
one of those convenient documents which constitute the chief 
ammunition of the Committee of Council on Education, to wit, 
an ‘‘ explanatory letter,” in which the question is answered in the 
negative. 

Notwithstanding the caution, however, which was observed by 
the secretary of the Committee of Council, the ‘“‘ Catholic Poor- 
School Committee” made a public announcement of their expecta- 
tions as early as March, 1848: 


** The Catholic Poor-School Committee have reason to anticipate that 
Her Majesty’s ministers, in applying to the House of Commons for 
a vote of money for educational purposes during the current year, will 
no longer propose to exclude Catholics, on account of their religion, 


1 Catholic School, No. I. p. 8. 2 Ibid. p. 9. 3 Thid. 
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from the benefits of the grant; and they feel deeply anxious that the 
Catholics of Great Britain should exert their best endeavours to prepare 
to take advantage of the occasion, and to secure for their poorer brethren 
that share in the national bounty to which their numbers and necessities 
justly entitle them. 

‘It has been computed that one-fifteenth part of the population of 
Great Britain may be stated to belong to the Catholic Church. Recent 
circumstances, demonstrating with a daily increasing force the frightful 
want of a sound training in the labouring classes, forbid the supposition 
that ministers will seek in 1848 a smaller vote for education than they 
obtained in 1847. Rumour increases the amount, and alleges, with 
every appearance of truth, that in the present year the premier will ask 
for a vote of 150,000/. for the encouragement of educational efforts. 
Of this sum, then, Catholics may fairly look to obtain one-fifteenth 
part, namely 10,000/. towards building and supporting schools *.” 


The fulfilment of this expectation took place ‘‘ within the octave 
of the Assumption,” a date specifically noted, with a view, no 
doubt, to impress Roman Catholics with the belief that the par- 
liamentary education vote having passed during the period of the 
chief festival of the Virgin, was come to under the influence of 
their patroness, ‘“‘the Queen of Heaven.” The account given in 
the Report before us, of the overtures made to the Roman Catho- 
lics by the Committee of Council, is highly characteristic, and will 
be read with interest. After reciting the minute of the Commit- 
tee of Council of December 18th, 1847 °, the report of the Hitt 
School Committee thus proceeds :— 


“ Nothing can be more straightforward and intelligible than these 
terms of Government aid to Catholic schools. The Catholic Poor- 
School Committee appointed by the bishops for this very purpose, with 
others, is recognised as the official organ of communication. Such of 
our schools as receive aid will be open to inspection like the schools of 
all other religions; but the inspectors cannot be appointed without the 


4 Report, p. 52. 

> We gave this Minute in our last number (p. 134), but for the convenience of 
our readers we repeat it here :-— 

“]. That the Roman Catholic Poor-School Committee be the ordinary channel 
of such general inquiries as may be desirable, as to any school applying for aid as a 
Roman Catholic School. 

“2. That Roman Catholic schools receiving aid from the parliamentary grant be 
open to inspection, but that the inspectors shall report respecting the secular 
instruction only. 

“3. That the inspectors of such schools be not appointed without the previous 
concurrence of the Roman Catholic Poor-School Committee. 

“4. That no gratuity, stipend, or augmentation of salary, be awarded to school- 
masters or assistant-teachers who are in holy orders, but that their lordships reserve 
to themselves the power of making an exception in the case of training schools, and 
of model schools connected therewith,” 
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concurrence of the Poor-School Committee, neither can they report 
upon the religious instruction. 

‘** Priests teaching schools, if any such there should at any time be, 
cannot receive aid from the parliamentary grant, being in this respect 
in the same situation as Protestant ministers of all persuasions; but an 
exception may be made in favour of the Superior of a normal school. 
It is not unimportant to observe, that the exclusion from participation 
in the advantages of the grant extends to schoolmasters and assistant- 
teachers who are in holy orders, and to them alone. There is not 
a word in the minute against religious teachers not in holy orders. 

“«’'The minute containing the above provisions was presented to Par- 
liament in the course of the session of 1848, and mithin the octave of 
the Assumption in that year it was formally sanctioned by the vote of 
125,000/. for the promotion of education in Great Britain. Thus, at 
length, after years of unjust exclusion, Catholics were, in the autumn of 
1848, admitted to participation in the benefits of the national education 
grant. 

* Shortly after the Catholic minute had been sanctioned in the way 
recorded, Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, the secretary to the Committee of 
Council on Education, requested Mr. Langdale, the chairman of the 
Catholic Poor-School Committee, to meet him at the Council-office. 
This interview was held at the desire of the Lord President of the 
Council, and the general principles of the Government grants were then 
communicated to the chairman, who, at the time, took a written memo- 
randum of them, of which copies were afterwards forwarded to the 
bishops and the members of the Catholic Poor-School Committee. 
This important document, which, it should be premised, refers solely to 
building grants, runs as follows :— 

*“¢ 1, In cases of leasehold property, either a bond will be required 
from the promoters of the school, or a clause inserted in the lease, that, 
in case of forfeiture of the lease by breach of covenants, repayment be 
secured of the grant of the Committee of Council. 

“«* 2. Legal trustees must be appointed with powers of renewal in 
case of death. 

** ¢ 3, Local management of the school to be in a committee composed 
partly of.clerical and partly of lay members, whose authority will be 
limited to strictly secular education. Religious instruction, or where 
partly of a religious character, as in questions of historical controversy, 
the clerical members to be the sole authority. In cases of questions 
arising of a religious character, an appeal to be made to the Catholic 
bishop of the district. In questions purely secular, the Lord President 
of the Council will appoint as his arbitrator an inspector of Catholic 
schools, and the Catholic bishop of the district will appoint his arbitra- 
tor, and these will have power to appoint a third °. 

““¢ The Government object is of a civil character; for this reason 


6 It may be observed. that all the arbitrators must be Catholics. [Note of 
Report. ] 
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they insist on a mixture of laymen, to see their views, namely, civil 
instruction, fairly carried out’.’” 


By this communication the vexata questio of management clauses 
was raised between the Committee of Council and the ‘‘ Catholic 
Poor-School Committee,” but under circumstances very different 
from those which have led to such grave and protracted discus- 
sions in the case of the National Church. For considering the 
effectual manner in which ecclesiastical control is secured over all 
local committees, as well as over the Central Committee,—the 
demi-ecclesiastical staff of teachers, inevitably subject to that 
control, by which the schools will be conducted,—and the wide 
construction put upon the words “ religious instruction,” including 
all that is ‘ partly of a religious character,” and excluding only 
that which is “ strictly” and “ purely” secular,—it is not likely 
that the effectual control of bishops and priests over the schools 
will be affected by any provisions that might be imserted in the 
management clauses. The Romish bishops have taken care, how- 
ever, that even the remotest possibility of interference inconsistent 
with their views and intentions shall be excluded, by taking the 
framing of the management clauses into their own hands, instead 
of leaving it in the hands of the Committee of Council. 


“‘ After due deliberation,” the Report continues, “‘ as soon as the assent 
of the Vicars Apostolic and of a meeting of the Catholic Poor-School Com- 
mittee had been expressed, the chairman, on behalf of the Committee, 
intimated to the Committee of Council his acquiescence in the general 
principles submitted to him by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, subject to such 
arrangement of details as would be satisfactory to the Ecclesiastical 
Authorities of the Catholic church. It only now remained to embody the 
regulations of Government aid, thus recognised, in a model trust deed, 
applicable generally to Catholic schools built with aid from the parlia- 
mentary grant. In preparing such a deed, the point of principal difficulty 
lay in the clause providing for the future management of the school ; and 
the Chairman found it desirable to request an interview with the Lord 
President of the Council. Subsequently, with the assistance of their 
solicitors, the Messrs. Harting, the Committee succeeded in draning up 
a Management Clause, which obtained the sanction of the bishops, and 
has now been presented for acceptance to the Committee of Council on 
Education. The result will be made known to the Catholic public at 
the earliest possible time. Until this question is definitively arranged, 


no building grants will be made to Catholic schools*.” 


And in the May number of The Catholic School, an intima- 
tion is given that, under no circumstances, will a management 
clause be agreed to, which should, in the slightest degree, trench 


7 Report, pp. 7—9. 8 Report, p. 9. 
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upon the jealously-guarded hierarchical government of the Romish 
church. 


‘Tt must be frankly stated at the outset, that not one shilling of the 
public money has yet been granted towards the building of a Catholic 
school-house. Jor this there are excellent reasons. In making build- 
ing grants the Government, as their duty is, insist that schools which 
the country helps to build should be securely settled in trust for 
educational purposes, and placed under the protection of the law of the 
land by the enrolment of the trust-deed in the Court of Chancery. 
Now this requirement, though in itself perfectly reasonable, yet involves 
details which need mature deliberation. These details are before the 
Vicars Apostolic, with every prospect of a satisfactory arrangement. 
Meantime we are sure of the acquiescence of our readers when we say, 
that it is far better to suffer a delay of twelve months in this matter 
than to accept objectionable terms. Nay, we go further, and we are 
certain the British Catholic body will go with us. Better will it be—far 
better—to decline Government building grants now, and for all future 
time, rather than sanction, in one Catholic school, any arrangements 
which shall even seem to interfere with the authority which the priest 
does now, and we trust ever mill, exercise over the whole of the religious 
teaching and every question connected mith it°,” 


Precisely the same language is held by the organ of the Poor- 
School Committee with regard to normal schools. After describ- 
ing at length the sort of institution in which it is proposed that 
Roman Catholic schoolmasters should pass their ‘ noviciate,” the 
question is asked and answered :— 


** Will the Government render assistance? We trust it will. We 
hope to experience as liberal treatment as has been shown to the 
National School Society and the British and Foreign School Society. 
But if not, if the lingering remains of an antiquated prejudice, if a mis- 
understanding of our use of the term ‘ religious,’ if the idle or malicious 
tales of credulous or designing men should operate to induce the Govern- 
ment to pause ere it promise aid to our normal school: what then ? 
Then, convinced as we are of the excellence of our plans; trusting, as 
we do, in the judgment of our bishops, and confident of the cordial co- 
operation of the Catholic body, we will proceed, unaided, to establish a 
religious normal school from our own resources’. 


The tone thus assumed need not surprise us. The Romish 
bishops know full well, by experience, that the Government are 
anxious, at any cost, to secure the support of the Roman Catho- 
lics ; and they also know that they have the power within their 
own communion of preventing any one from accepting Government 
aid on any terms other than those which they shall prescribe. It 


® Catholic School, No. VI. p. 83. 10 Thid. No. III. p. 39. 
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is upon this that they make their calculations, and take their 
measures accordingly. They have, as has already been shown, 
prohibited all negotiations with the Council Office, except through 
their own Poor-School Committee, and they invite the immediate 
communication to them of any attempt at encroachment which 
might be made on the part of the Committee of Council. 


*‘ Tf the promoters and managers of schools, in prosecuting their 
claims for aid from the parliamentary grant, will proceed with care but 
without delay, and will at once commmunicate to the Catholic Poor- 
School Committee every reason for suspicion or attempt at encroachment, 
they will take the best means of securing for their own schools the full 
benefit to which they are entitled, and at the same time adopt that 
course which will be most advantageous to the Catholic body at large. 
Meantime, they may rest assured that no general arrangement will be 
entered into without the full knowledge and sanction of the bishops ; 
and, since this is the case, that neither will faith nor morals be sacri- 
ficed, nor the religion of our poor children be overlooked’.” 


In the mean time, although the question of building grants is 
standing over, until the management clause can be satisfactorily 
arranged, considerable use has already been made of the Minute 
of December 18, 1847, for the furtherance of Romish education. 
Up to the Ist of January, 1849, the following applications had 
been transmitted to the Council Office by the Poor-School Com- 
mittee :—For aid in building school-houses, 37; for normal 
schools, 2; for examination of teachers, 28; for pupil teachers, 
18; for books and apparatus, 4; for inspection, 1; making, 
within little more than four months of the time when the 
Committee of Council considered themselves authorised to act 
upon their Minute, a total of 90 applications, of which 51 
were of a nature to be at once entertained ; and although no 
statistical accounts are given in The Catholic School beyond the 
Ist of January last, we infer, from the circular issued by the Council 
Office in March of the present year, on the subject of the 
examination of teachers’, that the tide of applications under 
that head has continued to flow freely. 

In the course of the arrangements made for this and other 
kindred purposes, the Committee of Council have given various 
proofs of their anxious desire to conciliate the Roman Catholics 
and to satisfy their demands. A list of books has been put 
forward, for the purpose of being supplied to the Romish 
schools at greatly reduced prices, which, “ though it does not as 
yet comprise any distinctly Catholic works,” still contains the publi- 


1 Catholic School, No. IV. p. 54. ? See pp. 136, 137, of the present volume. 
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cations of the Irish Commissioners, and others suited to Romish 
schools*. But this does not satisfy the Committee: it is proposed 
‘to demand that the publications of the Christian Brothers should be 
placed upon the list‘ ;” and with a view to render this part of the 
machinery of the Committee of Council still further available for 
their purposes, the Poor-School Committee have ‘ instituted mea- 
sures which they hope will result in the production of @ course of 
Catholic instruction specially adapted for British Poor-Schools* .” 
Another, and most important concession made to the Roman 
Catholics is the abandonment, in the inspection of their schools, 
of the query relative to the reading of the Holy Scriptures. 
Special notice is given that 


“when Catholic schools are inspected, the managers are not expected 
to answer the question regarding the number of children reading the 
Holy Scriptures. If, however, the managers themselves express a 
desire to return the number of scholars reading the Bible, the Inspector 
will not refuse to receive the information. The answer in this case 
will, of course, refer to the translation commonly called the ‘ Douay,’ 
or to any other used in the school with the approbation of ecclesiastical 
authority °.” 

But by far the most flagrant of all the evidences of subserviency 
to popish’ designs on the part of the Committee of Council, is the 
selection for the office of Roman Catholic Inspector of Schools, of 
an English clergyman who has renounced his faith, and become a 
member of the Romish communion. The Rey. T. W. Marshall, 
who to this day is not divested of his ecclesiastical character, nor 
exempted from the jurisdiction of his bishop in the English 
Church, is paraded in the publications of the ‘‘ Catholic Poor- 
School Committee” as “'T. W. Marshall, Eisq., Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools,” to which office he was appointed, with the 
concurrence of that Committee, in December, 1848’. He is 
described as a man who ‘possesses the confidence of the 
bishops*,” and his services to the cause of popish education are 
Toudly extolled. 


‘* It would be impossible to speak of Mr. Marshall as we could wish, 
and as he deserves, without doing violence to his feelings ; but it is due 
to the Government which appointed him, and to the Catholic Poor- 
School Committee which readily acquiesced in that appointment, to 
declare our conviction that he possesses in an eminent degree the com- 
bination of qualifications requisite to obtain the confidence of our 
school-managers, to win the esteem of our teachers, and to elevate the 


3 Catholic School, No. IV. p. 57. F Ibid. No. I, p. oe ¥ ‘ 
5 Report, p. 20. Catholic School, No. V. p. 80. 
7 Report, p- 9. 8 Catholic School, No, LY. p. 55, 
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standard of education in our poor schools. Now the talents, the know- 
ledge, and the tact of Mr. Marshall are placed at the disposal of our 
schools. In him every Catholic school has an adviser and a friend, 
ever ready to apply the results of a general experience to the dis- 
entanglement of local difficulties ; and we count a visit from the In- 
spector to be not the lowest of our gains. At all events, we may safely 
value the advantages of possessing such an Inspector at his cost to the 
Committee of Council on Education ; and this will be about 1000/. per 


annum ®,” 


Having no knowlege of Mr. Marshall, beyond the fact of his 
having seceded from the Church to whose ministry he had not 
many years before sought admission, and violated all the solemn 
engagements entered into by him at his ordination, we have no 
wish to give an opinion as to the correctness of the valuation put 
upon him by his new friends. He may be worth 1000/. per 
annum, for aught we know, to the Roman Catholic body, among 
whom, ‘‘ Catholics bred and born,” fit for the office of Inspector 
of Schools may not be very plentiful; and he may be worth that 
to the Committee of Council, likewise, as a standing type and 
symbol of insnlt to the Church of England, the only religious 
body in the land, against which there exists at the Council Office 
an inveterate prejudice, and whose members are treated with 
marked disrespect. But we question, we will not say the policy, 
nor the propriety, but the common decency of a public board, 
invested with the authority of the Crown, and composed of mem- 
bers of the Government, selecting for an office of trust and 
emolument, the position of which brings its holder prominently 
before the eyes of the whole country, a renegade minister of the 
established Church of which the Sovereign is the temporal head, 
and to the forbearance of which alone it is owing that the indi- 
vidual in question has not been visited for his treachery to her 
with the merited process of formal degradation. Nor is the 
grossness of this outrage diminished by the fact that the religious 
community in which the individual in question has been raised to 
so important a station by the Government, assumes towards the 
National Church an attitude of determined hostility and active 
ageression, and that, by virtue of its principles, its loyalty to the 
Sovereign is more than questionable. 

We cannot bring this article to a conclusion without drawing 
attention to the unconstitutional manner in which this scheme of 
popish * education, under the patronage of the State, and in part 


9 Catholic School, No. VI. p. 84. 

1 We have, we perceive, incurred the wrath of a Romanist writer in The 
Catholic School, by the observations which we made in our last number on the 
Minute of the Committee of Council, granting aid from the parliamentary fund for 
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defrayed by its funds, has been smuggled into the country. In 
the dark recesses of political intrigue, statesmen who in their 
official capacity have divorced themselves from all religious creeds 
and communions, and whose party necessities make them anxious 
to secure what support they can get, without being over nice as 
to the character of their partisans, or the means of enlisting them 
among their auxiliaries, ascertain the views and wishes of a 
hierarchy intruded into this country, in defiance of the Queen’s 


supremacy, and in violation of the rights of the National Church, 


by a foreign prelate, the head of a church which has separated 
itself from Catholic Christendom, by one of the most flagrant 
acts of schism on record,—the adoption of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent and the creed of Pope Pius IV. Having 
learned what these enemies of the National Church, and of the 
constitution of our State, will consent to take as an equivalent 
for their political support, the ministers of the Crown, acting by 
their Committee of Council, determine upon appropriating a 
portion of the public funds entrusted to their distribution for the 
purposes of national education on scriptural principles, to the 
suicidal end of promoting a system of anti-national and anti- 


popish schools. To the abusive language employed by that writer,—so abusive that 
even he feels the necessity of apologizing for it in some sort,—it is altogether 
beneath us to reply ; and his fallacies are too palpable to call for serious refutation. 
What we may be “unconsciously conscious” of, we are of course unable to tell, 
being unskilled in Romish metaphysics ; but of this we feel confident, that it will 
take a long time to persuade the British public that the Church which along claims 
for her schools exemption from “the question regarding the number of children 
reading the Holy Scriptures,” is the Church destined in the providence of God to 
* win back the unhappy population of this island to true reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures.” There is one point, however, on which we must beg to correct a 
misapprehension into which our irate opponent has fallen. He charges us with 
contravening “ the laws of the land, the usages of decent society, and the rules of 
civilized life,” by the use of the terms “ Popish” and “ Romanist.” From the 
soreness betrayed in this remark, we are led to suspect that the writer is one of the 
late “ converts,” who having long enjoyed, in the communion from which he has 
deserted, the privilege of confessing himself a true member of the ‘* Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church,” has not yet learned to accommodate himself to the 
exigencies of his new position. It is quite a mistake to suppose that there is any 
slur conveyed, or any discourtesy involved, in the use of the terms “ Popish” and 
* Romanist.”” There are no other appellations which express with equal precision 
the status of that communion and of its members. They maintain that the standard 
by which Christians are to regulate their faith and practice, is the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of Rome,—their distinctive tenet is that the Pope is of the 
essence of the Church,—the terms “ Romanist” and “ Popish,” or “ Papist,” are 
therefore applied to them with as much propriety, and with as little discourtesy, as 
the terms “ Wesleyan,” © Lutheran,” “ Calvinist,” “Genevan,” &c. &c., to the 
sects and schisms which are severally known by these names. Why should a 
believer in the infallibility of the Pope and the Church of Rome object to a designa- 
tion which points out accurately the foundation of his faith? Can it be that he is 
* unconsciously conscious ” of the untenableness of his position ? that he unblush- 
ingly blushes for his own principles ? 
VOL, XI.-—NO. XXII.— JUNE, 1849, Aa 
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scriptural education; and having recorded this their determina- 
tion in the secrecy of their office, they communicate the fact, not 
to Parliament and the country, but to the parties in furtherance 
of whose designs this extraordinary and disloyal measure has 
been adopted ; nor until many months after, at the last moment 
at which, as a matter of form, it becomes indispensable that they 
should do so, do they present the brief record of it—and that not 
conspicuously, in such a manner as to attract attention to so great 
a constitutional change, but ‘ unostentatiously,” in a huge mass 
of papers,—to the Lower House of Parliament, then about to pass 
the annual education vote. The Minute of the Committee of 
Council which introduces an entirely new element into the educa- 
tion of the country, and places the most inveterate enemies of our 
Church and State in a new and most advantageous position, 
having slipped through unnoticed, and the usual money grant 
having passed, the Ministers of the Crown thereupon assume the 
‘sanction of Parliament” to have been given to their unrighteous 
and unconstitutional schemes, and forthwith proceed to carry 
those schemes into effect. Nor should it be lost sight of that 
simultaneously with their alacrity to advance the designs of the 
popish faction, and to support schools in which the Word of God 
is set at nought, and a system of idolatry is inculcated which the 
Queen in her Coronation Oath solemnly repudiates and abjures, 
the Ministers of the Crown have exhibited the utmost tenacity in 
refusing to give the support of the State to the schools of the 
established Church of the land, of that Church which by the same 
Coronation Oath the Queen solemnly swears to protect and to 
uphold, except on such terms as greatly abridge the freedom, 
conceded to all other religious bodies, of organizing her educa- 
tional work in consistency with her own principles. The same 
Ministers who jealously circumscribe the lawful authority of the 
bishops of the established Church of the land, recognize the auto- 
cracy of the alien prelates set up by the Pope’s decree ; the same 
Ministers who cavil at the salutary control which the clergyman 
naturally exercises over the parochial school, admit the pernicious 
power of popish priests over schools taught by monks and nuns ; 
the same Ministers who loudly express their regret at the intro- 
duction of the Church Catechism in Church schools, have not a 
word to say against the setting up of the image of the Madonna 
in schools aided by the money of the State, as the type and sym- 
bol of the distinctive errors, superstitions, and idolatries of Rome. 

While it is impossible to contemplate with any other feeling 
than that of unmitigated disgust such a glaring departure by the 
highest officers of the State, from every rule of just and fair dealing, 
and from their own boasted principle of civil and religious liberty— 
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to say nothing of the grievous violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution, and of the outrage to the nation’s faith 
and to God’s holy truth, involved in the public support of popish 
education,—there is an useful lesson which we trust our own 
Church will learn from these transactions. If the established 
Church of this land, with her bishops at her head, had presented 
as compact and determined a front as that organized by the 
popish bishops, in opposition to the encroachments of the Com- 
mittee of Council, her well-founded rights would have met with 
the same respectful consideration as the unfounded pretensions 
of the Romish body, at the hands of statesmen whose principle is 
expediency, and their measure of right the amount of pressure 
brought to bear upon them. Let the Government once under- 
stand that the bishops, the clergy, and the laity of the National 
Church are determined to carry out her system in its integrity, 
and to repel all undue State interference, and the difficulties 
which have so long beset the question of Church education in 
connexion with the parliamentary grant, will speedily vanish; , 
and if our Church be but left at liberty to act up to her principles, 
and to put forth her energies, unobstructed by the State, we have 
no fear for the issue of the struggle in which she is engaged in 
defence of God’s truth. On the field of education, as on every 
other field, she will be well able to encounter her enemies, and by 
God’s help to conquer them all, not excepting the proudest and 
mightiest of them, the Church of Rome. 


Aad 
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Art. VI.—Poems. By Rosert Brownine. Jn two Volumes. 
A new Edition. London: Chapman and Hall. 1848. 


Ir it be important, be indispensable, that the organs of the 
Church and State, the representatives of the great principles of 
order and religion, should never be wanting in the hour of trial 
to their country and their God, should always be ready to devote 
their main attention to the graver questions of the age,—it re- 
mains, nevertheless, scarcely less expedient, that less serious sub- 
jects should also be discussed by them from a Christian point of 
view; that the world should be shown, Christianity is not a 
thing apart, but a living principle, capable of permeating all 
. things, and of glorifying the very use of that world, and of ‘‘ the 
flesh.” Thus, on a recent occasion, we shrank not from examin- 
ing and praising the great ‘“‘ Humourists” of the day, lovingly 
recognizing those elements of Christian truth apparent in many of 
their creations: thus we now purpose, not to introduce to our 
readers’ notice, (for praised he already has been in this Review,) 
but to give them some sufficient notion of, the Poet and Dra- 
matist, Robert Browning. Such minds as his should be dealt with 
fairly and honourably: we have no right to reject or pass them 
by, because they do not treat religious themes directly, or use our 
own exact phraseology: in so doing, we should adopt a suicidal 
course, implying that our Christian philosophy was not sufficiently 
comprehensive to include any general truth which should not at 
first sight appear a part of our dogmatic system. 

Having said so much by way of preamble, we must proceed to 
assert, lest we should appear to do Mr. Browning injustice, that 
he is always reverential, and sometimes directly Christian. His 
main error, indeed, is one of a serious nature; but some of 
our readers may perhaps esteem it a virtue. We know that there 
are enthusiastic Churchmen and earnest Christians, who applaud 
the murderous deed of Tell, and warmly sympathize with, if they do 
not sanctify the memory of, Charlotte Corday. We do not belong 
to this class of thinkers: in our eyes, murder is always murder ; 
and political murder is perhaps the most odious of slaughters. 
Once admit the possible right, in such a case as Tell’s for instance, 
and the meanest scoundrel has but to allege conscience, and he is 
justified in assassinating the best of kings, or the first of heroes, 
because, forsooth, he regards their existence as fatal to the rights 
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of man. Now, we do not assert that Mr. Browning would 
seriously advocate political murder; but he certainly alludes 
to it, and even treats of it, in a most lenient tone. To men- 
tion one single instance, in his dramatic poem of ‘ Paracelsus,” 
a certain poet called Aprile, expressing his desire to be at once 
sculptor, painter, poet, and musician, and giving a list of those 
objects he should especially wish to embody, declares he would 
omit 
“‘no youth who stands, 

Silent and very calm amid the throng ; 

His right hand ever hid beneath his robe, 

Until the tyrant pass.” 


In the poem of ‘ Pippa passes,” we have another offensive 
instance of the same apparent predilection, against which we 
must beg to enter our most energetic protest. Another mis- 
chievous tendency of this poet’s, in our opinion, is towards the 
exaltation of suicide, as a high and noble act. From time 
immemorial, poets have availed themselves of this method of 
disposing of troublesome characters, but we have not the less 
objection to it on this account. It has indeed been made a 
question, even among Christian casuists, whether in some in- 
stances death might not be preferable to shame. We are of 
opinion, however, that the Christian’s paramount duty must be 
endurance, even in the most extreme cases. But Mr. Browning’s 
suicides are not suicides of this character: that in ‘‘ Luria,” as well 
as that in “‘ The Blot of the Scutcheon,” do not pertain to any such 
category, and, from a Christian point of view, they are certainly 
indefensible. Nevertheless, we should not be too severe on a 
blot which Mr. Browning shares in common with so many other 
writers: we would exhort him indeed to avoid this error for 
the future; but with this, we rest content. finally, one other 
moral objection to certain of Mr. Browning’s creations may 
be advanced with too much truth: though the general spirit 
of purity breathing from his works be deserving of all praise, 
he is not sufficiently studious of certain external decencies; he 
has treated themes, with a moral purpose we admit, and perhaps 
even with a moral effect,—which had better been left untouched. 
This remark holds good more particularly of parts of ‘‘ Pippa 
passes,” of the general design of ‘‘ The Blot on the Scutcheon,’”— 
otherwise a truly exquisite work, treated with wonderful pathos, 
grace, and delicacy,—and of two or three of the short dramatic 
lyrics,—we will name only ‘“ The Confessional.” We have now 
said the worst that can be said on the score of morality ; and the 
moral and even religious beauties which counterbalance these 
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errors are so great, as to call for the genial appreciation of all 
true lovers of poetry or of truth. 

Robert Browning is still, we believe, a young man, though he 
has been before the world as an author for some ten or twelve 
years. His genius may be said to be pre-eminently dramatic,— 
so much so, indeed, that whatever he writes, takes consciously or 
unconsciously a dramatic form. His lyrics are almost all mono- 
dramas ; and his one long poetic tale, ‘‘ Sordello,” is almost unin- 
telligible, from the abruptness of its conversational and dramatic 
style. 


** Who wills may hear Sordello’s story told :— 
His story ?” 


The poet commences, asking himself a question in the second 
line, and throughout strangely embodying his own momentary 
moods of thought and fancy, without placing himself for a moment 
in the position of those to whom the tale is told; making no 
allowance for their inevitable ignorance of the minutest historic 
circumstances connected with his theme, but going straight on, 


“* Over park, over pale, 
Thorough bush, thorough brier,”’ 


exhausting his readers in their attempts to keep pace with his pas- 
sionate advance, and at last leaving them all far, far, behind him. 
‘¢ Sordello,” not having been republished in that new edition of 
Mr. Browning’s works which especially engages our attention, 
scarcely falls within the scope of the present essay. We will only 
say, therefore, that its tendency is in our opinion morbid, and so, 
rather mischievous than otherwise, and that its style is pre- 
eminently harsh and rugged: it is such a work as a great man 
only could have created, with all its faults; but it is deficient in 
moral healthfulness, and therefore we do not regret its absence 
from the present edition. We believe that we understand it, 
speaking generally,—having studied it carefully; and therefore 
venture to pronounce our opinion on so abstruse a theme. One 
other work of Mr. Browning’s, a tragedy on the subject of 
‘¢ Strafford,” performed with great success some ten years ago, 
has not been republished here. We are glad of this also. Re- 
garded as a drama, it was, no doubt, a fine and stirring creation, 
despite the exaggeration so prominent in it, and the many starts 
and bursts, which made ill-natured people call it 


*‘a thing of shreds and patches :”’ 


but, in our opinion, it was deficient in the important element of 
historie truth ,—embodying, and exaggerating even, the prevalent 
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absurd notions as to the royal martyr’s faithlessness and tyranny, 
and, in fact, representing him as a kind of moral monster. Strange 
is it, that after the testimony of such men as Hume and the 
elder D’Israeli—men not likely, from their creed or position, 
to overvalue the representative of Anglican high churchmanship— 
every stupid calumny, which Puritan rancour ever devised, should 
be revived im this enlightened age. The mad fury of a Carlyle 
might be regarded as a thing of course: his praise would be dese- 
eration, his abuse is praise: the worshipper of a Mahomet is the 
natural adversary of a Charles. He, who cringes in the attitude 
of adoration before successful brute force, in every age and 
country, was not likely to appreciate the royal martyr. But 
that Jr. Macaulay should have been so carried away by the 
fashionable superstition on this score, as to accuse the king 
of faithlessness, because, while for the sake of peace he negotiated 
with the London parliament, he recorded his protest that it was 
no true parliament,—adding other charges of a still more prepos- 
terous nature,—this may well excite our wonder at the bigotry 
and prejudice of man. But we must not wander from our theme. 

“¢ Strafford” is not in the present volumes, and we therefore 
dismiss it from our consideration ; proceeding at once to the con- 
tents of this edition, which might afford matter for several compre- 
hensive essays, instead of the cursory review we shall be enabled to 
bestow: for the works contained in this edition (counting the 
dramatic lyrics as one series) may be said to be a// great works, 
- and worthy of serious consideration: they are characterized by 
deep earnestness, sweet pathos, high purpose, and intense drama- 
tic truthfulness. That to dramatic intensity probability, and 
even truth, are sometimes sacrificed, we cannot deny. There is, 
perhaps, an absence of repose in Mr. Browning’s dramas ; the 
interest is too passionately sustained; every thing is made too 
much a matter of life and death: even when the characters 
speak with most apparent calm, we see that deep feeling or wild 
passion are working underneath; there is nothing purely narra- 
tive, little purely demonstrative; the dramatic active element is 
almost invariably paramount. This is one of the reasons for 
which Mr. Browning is‘so difficult to understand. The very souls 
of his dramatis persone are constantly palpitating before us; yet 
they express themselves so simply, with such an apparent absence 
of fuss, that we do not at once perceive the full import of their 
speeches: we regard them only from an external point of view, as 
poetry perhaps, without entering into the characters of those who 
speak, and then we must be necessarily disappointed. We have 
mentioned that general obscurity, which some people regard as 
necessarily fatal to Mr. Browning’s popularity to the end of 
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time, however great may be his merits. This obscurity arises, 
mainly, from an excess of reality. Mr. Browning does not 
write about people,—does not tell you why they think or feel so 
and so, as other poets do, but shows you the people themselves, 
thinking, feeling, acting: he brings the scene actually and imme- 
diately before you, not presenting it through the usual artificial 
medium: he ‘rushes abruptly into the very heart of his subject 
without any exordium, and presupposes a certain knowledge of 
his theme on the reader’s part, which he cannot reasonably expect 
to find. Every where an introductory argument seems to be 
wanted, placing the reader at the right point of view; in the 
absence of which, this author’s highest beauties may at first be 
unintelligible, or apparently even absurd. To give a strong in- 
stance of what we mean:—the Tragedy of ‘‘ The Return of the 
Druses” is founded on the superstition of the Druse people, that 
they shall only return to their home, Lebanon, when their former 
chief Hakeem, otherwise called the Khalif, who died on the verge 
of Mokattam’s mountain several centuries before, shall return, to 
place himself at their head, and lead them on to victory. A cer- 
tain Druse chief, called Djabal, who has lived many years in 
Kurope, and possessed himself of certain secrets of science, has 
resolved to pass himself off on the Druse people as their Hakeem, 
or Khalif, as the only possible means of rousing them from their 
disgraceful lethargy; and has announced his intention mys- 
teriously ‘* to exalt himself” on a certain day, that is, to resume 
his former shape of Hakeem. The play thus commences. A 
certain number of Druses enter the Prefect’s Hall,—as it after- 
wards appears, in his absence from the island,—and one of them 
thus exclaims (these are the opening words) :— 


** The moon js carried off in purple fire ; 
Day breaks at last!—Break, Glory, with the day, 
On Djabal’s dread incarnate mystery, 
Now ready to assume its pristine shape 
Of Hakeem !—As ‘ the Khalif’ vanish’d erst, 
In what seem’d death to uninstructed eyes, 
On red Mokattam’s verge ;—our Founder’s flesh, 
As he resumes our Founder’s function!” 


This may seem plain enough, when the clue has been given, 
but without it, in the first instance, it must be nearly unin- 
telligible; yet this is one of Mr. Browning’s least dramatic 
speeches; it is one in which he is endeavouring to explain. 
The number of recondite facts crowded together constitute the 
difficulty,—not the hidden motive of the speech, as is more 
usually the case. However, many of these difficulties naturally 
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vanish. on a second perusal: when the mind has once taken 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole, it can better appreciate the parts. 
We would, however, force on Mr. Browning’s attention the 
expediency of prefixing either arguments or prologues to his 
principal works, which should not themselves be dramatic, but 
simply preparatory, explanatory, demonstrative. We almost 
question, whether he could write them himself; but any one else 
who had studied his works could perform this office for him; and 
this would go far towards rendering his works accessible to the 
general reader, and himself consequently popular. So much 
must be admitted: the motives of Mr. Browning’s dramatis per- 
son are always clearly defined in their author’s mind; they 
never say a word at random: where we least see purpose, we 
shall be sure to find it, if we take the trouble to search. We 
may not always agree with the poet that such a motive is natural 
or becoming, but we shall always see, that, taking that motive 
for granted, the consequent expression of feeling 1s wonderfully 
natural and real; that the poet has done what he meant to do, 
whether that in itself be right or wrong. This is a very rare, 
perhaps the rarest, quality. How few, how very few men, in 
creating works of art, have a clear knowledge of their own inten- 
tions! How few dramatists, for instance, conceive and develop 
a character consistently! Almost all trust in a great degree to 
chance, and often write better than they know themselves ; though 
generally, of course, much worse. Mr. Browning, on the con- 
trary, realizes intensely whatever he conceives; he creates and 
commands his characters, he is not commanded by them. We 
believe, then, that as a real purpose will always eventually be 
discovered where the greatest apparent obscurity prevails, time 
must necessarily be favourable to the appreciation of Mr. 
Browning’s works. When they are universally acknowledged to 
be noble dramatic creations, (as they must eventually be,) men, who 
ean, will study them for themselves, and, communicating their ob- 
servations to others, will plane the way even for masses, so that 
the very “public” at last may wonder at its having found much 
difficulty in the matter. But a truce to these general observa- 
tions. Pass we to the first work in these volumes, the dramatic 
poem “ Paracelsus,” well worthy of a lengthy essay on itself 
alone. 

It is difficult to express the object of this poem in a few words. 
Paracelsus [the Paracelsus] is 2 man who lives for Knowledge 
for its own sake, without regard to Love: after many years he is 
partially converted from this error, but his conversion is only 
partial; men treat him ill, and therefore he relapses into his old 
heresy under a worse form, and finally dies, acknowledging, that 
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he has lived too much for self, too little for his race. The 
beauty of much of the poetry in this work can scarcely be 
too highly commended. We must give a fewsamples. The two 
charming characters of Festus, the sympathizing and admiring 
friend of Paracelsus, and his bride Michal, would alone endear 
this work to us. In the first part, or act, entitled ‘“‘ Para- 
celsus aspires,” he is discovered in a garden at Wurzburg, 
passing the last evening with these friends, previous to his depar- 
ture on the search for absolute truth and knowledge. Festus has 
encouraged his mystical aspirations ; but is now afraid of his own 
work, and would dissuade Paracelsus from his ambitious design, 
——an endeavour in which Michal unites. Paracelsus thus sweetly 
and affectionately addresses them :—~ 


** You must forget 
All fitful, strange, and moody waywardness, 
Which e’er confused my better spirit, to dwell 
Only on moments such as these, dear friends! 
My heart no truer, but my words and ways 
More true toit. As Michal, some months hence, 
Will say, ‘ This autumn was a pleasant time’ 
For some few sunny days, and overlook 
Its bleak nind hankering after pining leaves. 
Autumn would fain be sunny; JZ would look 
Liker my nature’s truth; and both are frail, 
And both beloved for all their frailty !” 


Festus, however, is not blinded by this fair speech; he recog- 
nizes the secret pride of his friend, and chides his ambitious 
longings :— 


** That look ! 
As if where’er you gazed there stood a star !” 


We cannot enter into the philosophy of the poem: this would 
lead us much further than we can now go. Festus’s main fear is 
that Paracelsus will not seek knowledge for the sake of God or of 
man. He says, 


“¢ Presume not to serve God apart from such 
Appointed channel, as He wills shall gather 
Imperfect tributes,—for that sole obedience 
Valued perchance.” 


And further on :— 


‘* How can that course be safe, which from the first 
Produces carelessness to human love ?” 
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And again Michal says (Aureole is Paracelsus’s first name)— 


‘‘ Stay with us, Aureole! Cast these hopes away, 
And stay with us! An angel warns me too, 
Man should be humble :—you are very proud :— 
And God, dethroned, has doleful plagues for such!” 


Paracelsus responds grandly and proudly, in the full conviction 
of his mission (we quote here and there, not in any regular 
course) :— 


‘** Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength He deigns impart !— 
Ask the gier-eagle, why she stoops at once 
Into the vast and unexplored abyss ? 
What full-grown power informs her from the first ? 
Why she not marvels, strenuously beating 
The silent boundless regions of the sky ?” 


His enthusiasm at last so carries away sweet Michal, that she 
exclaims, 


‘¢ Vex him no further, Festus! Jt 2s so.” 


Though subsequently, on Festus’s energetic remonstrances, she 
again retracts. Festus bids Paracelsus pursue the usual course 
to knowledge, study the writings of others, not seek only for 
himself : he responds— 


** Shall I still sit beside 
Their dry wells, with a white lip and filmed eye, 
While in the distance heaven is blue above 
Mountains, where sleep the unsunn’d tarns ?”’ 


Festus says very finely, after much more has passed, in con- 
tinuation,— 


** But know this, you,—that ’tis no wish of mine, 
You should abjure the lofty claims you make; 
Although I can no longer seek, indeed, 

To overlook the truth,—that there will be 

A monstrous spectacle upon the earth, 

Beneath the pleasant sun, among the trees ; 

A being, knowing not what love is. Hear me! 
You are endow’d with faculties, which bear 
Annex’d to them, as ’twere a dispensation, 

To summon meaner spirits to do their will, 
And gather round them at their need ; inspiring 
Such with a love themselves can never feel, 
Passionless ’mid their passionate votaries. 

I know not if you joy in this or no, 

Or ever dream that common men can live 
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On objects, you prize lightly, but which make 
Their hearts’ sole treasure. The affections seem 
Beauteous at most to you, which we must taste 
Or die. And this strange quality accords— 

I know not how—with you; szs well upon 

That luminous brow,—though in another it sconls 
An eating brand, a shame.” 


But our extracts are growing too frequent and too long. We 
must remember our appointed limits. We hurry to Paracelsus’s 
last words in this part ; they are these : 


‘* Are there not, Festus,—are there not, dear Michal,— 
Two points in the adventure of the Diver ? 
One, when a beggar, he prepares to plunge ; 
One, when a prince, he rises with his pearl. 
Festus, I plunge! | 
Festus. I wait you when you rise !” 


In the second part, called “ Paracelsus attains,” we are in 


Constantinople, at the house of a certain Greek conjuror, nine 
years afterwards. This conjuror professes the power of possessing 
everybody with the secret he may want to make his life complete, 
—everybody, that is, who first records in a certain book the exact 
amount of knowledge he has already attained to. The disappointed 
Paracelsus, who of course could not find for himself what God had 
revealed, though he had apparently not accepted that revelation, 
comes to this conjuror in a kind of mad despair; and here he does 
learn the one great want which hasblastedall hisefforts : it is brought 
home to him, that he only sought knowledge for its own sake, or 
that of pride in its possession; that his primary duty is to work 
for his fellow-men, to communicate what he has gained to them. 
He is taught all this by a certain mad poet Aprile, who has erred 
in a contrary direction, from excess of love, which has absorbed 
his active faculties, and prevented his turning them to any use. 
He has loved all art, for instance, too dearly to devote himself to any 
branch of it. Because he could not be all, he would be nothing. 
Much of the poetry in this part is exquisite, but we have no 
space for extracts from it. Paracelsus is really supposed to have 
discovered certain secrets, chiefly in medicine, which would be 
highly beneficial to humanity; amongst them, the circulation of 
the blood, and the sanguification of the heart. Mr. Browning 
says in his notes, ‘‘The title of Paracelsus to be considered the 
father of modern chemistry is indisputable,” and quotes very 
learned authorities in support of this view. However this may 
be, the correctness or incorrectness of the assertion does not 
concern us. The poet conceives it to be thus, and had every 
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right to do so. Paracelsus now, then, resolves to devote his 
services to his fellow-men. He becomes professor at Basil in 
Switzerland, and meets with devoted followers for a while ; but 
his old original sin remains deep engrained; he makes no allowance 
for dulness and slowness ; he is impatient to attain magnificent 
results ; he becomes more and more convinced that man is un- 
worthy of sharing his true knowledge,—which, after all, is so insuf- 
ficient in his own eyes, because he has not all. Festus visits 
him here; and the third part consists of a long colloquy between 
them in the year 1526,—scene, a chamber in the house of Para- 
celsus. It is very fine, but necessarily very painful. The bitter 
discontent of Paracelsus, the trustful admiration of Festus, are 
each developed nobly. The passages of a domestic nature in 
which reference is made to Michal and her children are very 
touching. After Paracelsus has laid his heart open to his 
friend, and shown him his terrible disappointment and gnawing 
misery, Festus says beautifully,—resolved to trust still,— 


‘‘ These are the trials meet for such as you, 
Nor must you hope exemption: to be mortal, 
Is to be plied with trials manifold. 
Look round! The obstacles, which kept the rest 
Of men from your ambition, you have spurn’d : 
Their fears, their doubts, the chains that bind them best, 
Were flax before your resolute soul,—which nought 
Avails to awe, save these delusions—bred 
From its own strength, its selfsame strength, disguised, 
Mocking itself. Be brave, dear Aureole! Since 
The rabbit has his shade to frighten him, 
The fawn his rustling bough, mortals their cares : 
And higher natures yet—the power to laugh 
At these entangling fantasies, as you 
At trammels of a weaker intellect :— 
Measure your mind’s height by the shade it casts ! 
I know you. 

Paracelsus. And I know you, dearest Festus! 
And how you love unworthily ; and how 
All admiration renders blind, 

* # % % * 

Festus. Nought blinds you less than admiration nill : 
Whether it be that all love renders wise 
In its degree : * 
# * # ® 


I say, such love is never blind, but rather 

Alive to every the minutest spot 

Which mars its object, and which hate—supposed 
So vigilant and searching—dreams not of.” 
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There is much more equally beautiful, but we refrain. We 
must quote, however, certain descriptions of morning, which have 
a quiet witchery about them, to us irresistibly charming, occurring 
towards the end of this scene. ‘The first is, 


<< Festus. Hark ! 

Paracelsus. "Tis the melancholy wind astir 
Within the trees. The embers too are grey. 
Morn must be near. 

Festus. Best ope the casement !—See, 
The night, late strewn nith clouds and flying stars, 
Is blank and motionless ;—how peaceful sleep 
The tree-tops all together!” 


The second occurs a little later, in a speech of Paracelsus’s : 


‘“‘ See, morn at length! The heavy darkness seems 
Diluted ; grey and clear mithout the stars : 
The shrubs bestir and rouse themselves, as if 
Some snake, that weigh’d them down all night, let go 
His hold :—and from the east, fuller and fuller, 
Day, like a mighty river flowing in, 
But clouded, wintry, desolate, and cold.” 

We need not waste comments on those who do not appreciate 
such poetry. Finally, Festus leaves Paracelsus deeply moved, 
to return to Michal and his own quiet vicarage; making his 
friend promise, however, that he will call him to his side, if 
there should ever be a change for the better in his mood. 
In the next part, which plays two years later, Paracelsus “aspires 
again,” but with baser and still more selfish aims. He has been 
driven from the university in disgrace, and has resolved to give up 
all idea of loving or serving men. His first vagrant life in pursuit of 
knowledge is once more assumed, with the addition of certain evil 
stimulants; in other words, Paracelsus, despairing of a high and 
noble goal, has resolved to avail himself of all mean occasions for 
enjoyment, and regards even drinking as one of these. The greater 
portion of this part is occupied by another colloquy in a house at 
Colmar in Alsatia, betwixt Paracelsus and Festus, who has been 
sent for by his friend, and who has just lost his own wife Michal. 
It is naturally even more painful than the preceding colloquy, but 
it is powerfully conceived and executed. Terrible is the despair 
which makes Paracelsus say, 

‘** So sickness lends 
An aid,—it being, I fear, the source of all 
We boast of. Mind is nothing but disease, 
And natural health is ignorance.” 


Nothing ‘can be more exquisite than the pathos of the latter 
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part of the scene, in which Festus announces Michal’s death, and 
Paracelsus comments on it. We have no space to extract it as 
we should wish todo. Paracelsus then goes forth once more on 
his life’s journey, and he does at last attain, in the fifth part, 
within a cell of St. Sebastian’s Hospital at Salzburg, not only 
death, but a knowledge of his own life-long errors. Festus is 
still by his side; he has sought out his dying friend, and passed 
the long night watching in the cell. Paracelsus knows him not, 
his mind wanders; he is buried in a kind of living trance. At 
last, after many wild speeches, uttered by Paracelsus on his 
awaking from his trance, he grows calmer. ‘‘ Cruel,” he says, 


** Cruel! I seek her now, I kneel, I shriek, 
I clasp her vesture—but she fades, still fades ; 
And she is gone; sweet human love is gone !— 
"Tis only when they spring to heaven, that angels 
Reveal themselves to you ; they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down at night by you, 
Who care not for their presence, muse or sleep,— 
And ail at once they leave you, and you know them !” 


Is there not many a heart which could respond to this, with 
an exceeding bitter ery ?— Further on, he says, still in his delirium, 
unconscious of his friend’s presence :— 


** Truly there needs another life to come! 
If this be all—(I must tell Festus that, ) 
And other life await us not,—for one, 
I say, ’tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 
A wretched failure. J, for one, protest 
Against it, and I hurl it back with scorn!” 


After this he relapses into a fit of madness, believing that all 
men are scorning and spitting at him. At last he pauses, ex- 
hausted. Festus speaks :— 


“ Have you no thought, no memory for me, 
Aureole? I am so wretched :—my pure Michal 
Is gone, and you alone are left to me; 
And even you forget me. Take my hand— 
Lean on me, thus.—Do you not know me, Aureole ? 
Paracelsus. Festus, my own friend, you are come at last ?”— 


From this moment he never loses the possession of his senses. 
Festus predicts his future glory: he rejects all idea of this, but rises 
from his couch, to make a final revelation of his faith. We cannot 
scan its philosophy here: poetically, it is most beautiful; it predicts 
a future millennium of glory for mankind, it proclaims the duty of 
love—true love for man and God. It is not distinctly and dog- 
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matically Christian, as was Aprile’s noble speech ; who, seeing in 
the moment of his death the errors of his past life, exclaimed :— 


** Man’s weakness is his glory; for the strength, 
Which raises him to heaven and near God’s self, 
Came spite of it: God’s strength his glory is ;—(man’s) 
For thence came with our weakness sympathy, 
Which brought God donn to earth, a man like us.” 


Nevertheless, the conclusion of ‘‘ Paracelsus” is in many re- 
spects satisfactory, and the whole impression conveyed by the 
work is one of a very salutary nature. We see the utter futility 
of all attempts to attain to the knowledge of God, without revela- 
tion: we see that the lowliest Christian child may be wiser than 
the heathen sage. As a poem, ‘ Paracelsus” is a very noble 
creation, not devoid here and there of a certain objectionable 
mysticism of thought and expression, but nevertheless worthy of 
the most attentive study. 

‘* Pippa passes,” the next in order of these works, will not now 
engage much of our attention. It is a wild but beautiful little 
drama, (if we can so call it,) marred, however, by two or three 
unpleasant stains, which we cannot leave unnoticed. Its leading 
idea is charming. A little girl, Pippa, from the silk-mills at Asolo 
in the Trevisan, “‘ passes” by certain individuals, pertaining to 
various degrees of life, far above her own, and by her simple 
songs, which she carols almost unconsciously, is made to control 
the entire existence of those whom she thus “passes.” The 
moral is, that God can and does effect the greatest ends by the 
simplest ministers. We have already referred to the two draw- 
backs, of which we have to complain in particular: the one is the 
virtual encouragement of regicide, which we trust to see removed 
from the next edition, being as unnatural as it is immoral: the 
other is a careless audacity in treating of licentiousness, which in our 
eyes Is highly reprehensible, though it may, no doubt, have been 
exhibited with a moral intention, and though Mr. Browning may 
plead the authority of Shakspeare, Goethe, and other great men, 
in his favour. These things set on one side, we should have 
little to do but to admire; had not Mr. Browning most 
marvellously destroyed some of his finest passages by making 
certain alterations in them, for the purpose, we presume, of attain- 
ing greater clearness,—an end which has not been attained, 
though ease, grace, and nature have been sacrificed. We will give 
one instance. Jn the former edition, called ‘‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates,” Mr. Browning had made Pippa say, talking of her own 
intention to imagine herself in the position of certain characters 
throughout the day :— 
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** Up the hill-side, through the morning! 
‘ Love me, as I love !’— 
I am Ottima, take warning,” &c. 


This is now changed to— 


“See! Up the hill-side yonder, through the morning, 
Some one shall love me, as the world calls love ; 
I am no less than Ottima, take warning,” &c. 


which is obviously void of the original’s grace and nature. We 
might quote other, even worse, instances. The additions, too, 
are in almost all cases unnatural, if not positively offensive. We 
shall make one or two citations from the speeches of Luigi, the 
young Italian who means to kill the emperor of Austria, to save 
his country, and who ought to be converted from his purpose by 
Pippa’s song, but unfortunately 7s not, as the case now stands. 
He is talking to his mother about Italy’s woes and the trouble 
they occasion him, and he goes on :— 


‘¢ No, trouble’s a bad word: for, as I walk, 
There’s springing and melody and giddiness : 
And old quaint turns and passages of my youth, 
Dreams long-forgotten, little in themselves, 
Return to me, whatever may amuse me ; 
And earth seems in a truce mith me, and heaven 
Accords with me; all things suspend their strife ; 
The very cicalas laugh, ‘ There goes he, and there ! 
Feast him—the time is short; he is on his way 
For the world’s sake,—feast him this once, our friend !’ 
And in return for all this I can trip 
Cheerfully up the scaffold-steps. 1 go 
This evening, mother.” 


How admirably does this embody the happy, genial, impulsive 
southern nature! The exquisite propriety of the rhythm can 
scarcely escape observation. Every line is in this respect a study. 
Once more he says :— 


‘Too much 
Have I enjoy’d these fifteen years of mine, 
To leave myself excuse for longer life. 
Was not life press’d down, running o’er with joy, 
That I might finish with it ere my fellows, 
Who sparelier feasted made a longer stay ?— 
I was put at the board-head, help’d to all 
At first; I rise up happy and content. 
God must be glad, one loves His world so much!” 


But we pause, from lack of space. What pity is it, that a 
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youth, who so much engages our sympathies, should be con- 
firmed in sin by Pippa’s pious song! 

We pass on to the next work, a tragedy, ‘‘ King Victor and 
King Charles.” ‘This is one of the finest dramatic illustrations of 
history with which we are acquainted, and in it Mr. Brown- 
ing has been scrupulously true to his authorities. The idea of the 
piece is to demonstrate the superiority of moral excellence and 
kindness to cunning and worldly wisdom. King Victor Amadeus 
of Savoy, the first of that race who attained the regal crown, was 
a great diplomatist and a selfish tyrant. By plotting and counter- 
plotting he had at last contrived to get himself into an almost 
hopeless situation; for having entered into secret treaties for 
directly opposite purposes with two opposed powers, Spain and 
Austria, at the same time, and Spain and Austria having happened 
to compare books and so ascertain his treachery, they resolved 
to deprive him of his newly-acquired crown, and wipe Sardinia out 
of the map of Europe. In this extremity he conceived the follow- 
ing Jesuitical scheme. Charles, his son, being of a mild, frank, 
and ingenuous nature, had shared none of his father’s treacheries : 
so Victor thought he could go through the form of resigning his 
crown, get Charles to accept it, and leave him to settle the diff- 
culties with foreign powers, intending all the while to return again 
in a year or two, and dispossess his sononce more. ‘This purpose 
he partly carried into effect. Charles by his honesty and candour 
really satisfied Spain and Austria, and saved the state ; he further 
pacified his home subjects, who had been highly exasperated by 
the tyrannic policy of Victor. But Charles’s sense of duty pre- 
vented his resigning the sceptre, which he had sworn to keep for 
life, to hands so certain to misuse it ; and Victor, unable to bully 
or wheedle his son out of the kingdom, imtrigued with France, and 
entered into a conspiracy to bring a French army into the land. 
At this epoch, however, before he could carry this last scheme 
into execution, he died, and Charles remained in undisturbed pos- 
session of the crown. ‘This union of a king with a foreign army 
against his own people, is what Voltaire denominated ‘‘a terrible 
event without consequences ;” and from these simple elements 
Mr. Browning has produced a great dramatic work. It is com- 
posed, properly speaking, of two parts and four acts. The first 
division plays in 1730, when King Victor still reigns, at the 
period of his resignation of the crown: the second plays the year 
after, in 1731, under King Charles, when Victor returns to re- 
assume, by fraud or force, his forfeit sovereignty. The principal 
characters, only four in number, (indeed these are absolutely the 
only speakers in the tragedy,) are Victor, Charles, D’Ormea, 
Victor's minister, and subsequently Charles’s also, and Polyxena, 
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the wife of Charles; all these are admirably conceived and em- 
bodied. The self-distrust, but genuine worth and feeling, of Charles 
are touchingly delineated. His noble wife, who teaches him to 
esteem himself, and is throughout his mainstay, covering all his 
deficiencies, and breathing her own spirit of greatness into him, 
is one of the noblest female portraitures we ever met with. 
Admirable in their way, too, are Victor and D’Ormea. The 
scene betwixt the former on his return to Turin and his son is a 
perfect master-piece of its kind. It is difficult to give any extracts 
from such a work as this, which should give any due idea of its 
merits ; it is so pre-eminently real and dramatic, that scarcely a 
word could be spared. It is not, indeed, devoid of faults. Pro- 
bability is, we think, sometimes sacrificed to effect ; and the reader 
not previously acquainted with the history on which the drama is 
founded, is not likely to understand for some time what King 
Victor and his minister D’Ormea are individually and conjointly 
driving at. We want a clue of some kind at the beginning which 
is not provided us. We will conclude with quoting a few lines 
from Victor’s half-remorseful soliloquy, when he returns to deprive 
his son of the crown he had so nobly earned; though we question 
whether the reader will be able to appreciate them apart from the 
context :— 
‘¢’Faith, 

This kind of step is pitiful—not due 

To Charles, this stealing back—hither, because 

He’s from his Capitol! Oh Victor! Victor! 

But thus itis: The age of crafty men 

Is loathsome: youth contrives to carry off 

Dissimulation ; we may intersperse 

Extenuating passages of strength, 

Ardour, vivacity, and mit, may turn 

Even guile into a voluntary grace : 

But one’s old age, when graces drop away, 

And leave guile the pure staple of our lives,— 

Ah, loathsome !” 


And how nobly is this confirmed by Charles’s subsequent speech 
to his father !— 
‘‘ Keep within your sphere, and mine; 
It is God’s province we usurp on else.— - 
Here, blindfold through the maze of things we walk, 
By a slight thread—of false, true,—right and wrong : 
All else is rambling and presumption.” 


We pass to the next work in these volumes, a play, entitled 
‘“‘Colombe’s Birthday,” of a lighter and happier character; in 
which the question seems to be, in the Poet’s own words, ‘“‘ Is 
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Love or Vanity the best?” The plot is somewhat complicated. 
We will not attempt to unravel it here. Colombe, however, (so 
much we may say,) is presumed Duchess of Juliers and Cleves ; 
but it turns out that she is barred bythe Salic law, and her kinsman, 
Prince Berthold, takes possession ; he, on his accession, makes 
some amends by proffering her his hand. She prefers, however, 
to resign royalty, and confer happiness on Valence, the Advocate 
of Cleves; the only man who stood by her in the hour of trial, 
when all her former courtiers shrank away. The tendencies of 
this work might appear democratic at first sight ; but we question 
their being so in reality. When Colombe talks of the loss of 
her duchy as a trifle, Valence replies :— 


** Tl] have I spoken, if you thence despise 
Juliers. Though the lowest on true grounds 
Be worth more than the highest rule on false, 
Aspire to rule on the true grounds !”’ 


And again, where Valence speaks of the miseries of the manu- 
facturers of Cleves, his townsmen, and inquires, wherefore they do 
not rise, arms in their hands, to redress their wrongs by brute 
force, he thus proceeds :— 


‘¢ There is a Vision in the heart of each, 
Of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness 
To wrong and pain, and knowledge of its cure; 
And these embodied in a Woman’s Form, 
That best transmits them, pure as first received, 
From God above her to mankind below.” 


Our royal mistress, Queen Victoria, would scarcely disapprove 
of this description. It is impossible to enumerate the many, 
even the chief, points of excellence in this play. Grace is its 
prevailing characteristic ; but that grace is accompanied by very 
striking power and dignity, displayed whenever there is occasion 
for them. <A very remarkable and successfully depicted character 
is that of Prince Berthold, the noble-hearted man of the world ; 
only a man of the world, and yet noble-hearted. Weare at aloss 
again for fitting extracts, but will cull a few beauties here and 
there ; though no procedure can be more unjust to Mr. Browning, 
who is a dramatist, not an English playwright ; who creates a 
whole, and does not seek for prettynesses and gems and the 
order of passages which English critics almost invariably regard 
as the tests of dramatic power! It may be affirmed, indeed, 
with justice, that no civilized nation’s critics are so ignorant 
of the first principles of the dramatic art as those of our country. 
How this should be, with Shakspeare’s great example, it might 
seem difficult to conceive; but Shakspeare, with all his glories, 
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had, perhaps, too decided a predilection for the didactic ; and it 
is precisely this one drawback to his otherwise matchless power 
which is regarded as his superlative excellence by our English 
critics. ‘To resume: We will first cite a few lines spoken by 
Valence, who brings a petition from the starving people of Cleves 
to the Duchess, and is informed that it is her birthday, therefore, 
no time for business. Valence replies : 


**T know, that the Great, 
For Pleasure born, should still be on the watch 
To exclude Pleasure, when a Duty offers ; 
Even as the Lowly too, for Duty born, 
May ever snatch a Pleasure if in reach :— 
Both will have plenty of their birthright, Sir.” 


An example of the aptness and beauty of the epithets Mr. 
Browning employs may be discovered in these simple lines, 
addressed by the Duchess to Valence, when he appears as the 
spokesman of Cleves’ miseries ; and she unsuspectingly says, 


‘¢ And you, Sir, are from Cleves ?—How fresh in mind 
The hour or two I pass’d at queenly Cleves ! 
She entertained me bravely ; but the best 
Of her good pageant seem’d its standers-by, 
With insuppressive joy on every face.— 
What says my ancient, famous, happy Cleves?” 
To which Valence responds :— 
“ Take the truth, lady !—You are made for truth.” 


Prince Berthold’s half-remorseful doubts concerning the wisdom 
of his mere worldly career are graphically conveyed. His friend 
Melchior has been just rallying him on this head. Berthold 
soliloquizes :— 

‘Say, this life, 
T lead now, differs from the common life 
Of other men, in mere degree, not kind, 
Of joys and griefs,—still there 7s such degree :— 
Mere largeness in a life is something, sure— 
Enough to care about and struggle for 
In this world. For this world, the size of things: 
The sort of things, for that to come, no doubt !” 


Finely is Berthold afterwards described by Valence,—who thus 
speaks to Colombe :— 


‘In that large eye there seem’d a latent pride, 
To self-denial not incompetent ; 
But very like to hold itself dispensed 
From such a grace. However, let us hope !— 
He is a noble spirit in noble form. 
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I wish, he less had bent that brow to smile, 
As with the fancy how he could subject 
Himself upon occasion to himself !— 

From rudeness, violence, you rest secure : 
But do not think your Duchy rescued yet!” 


The scene betwixt Valence and Colombe, at the end of the fourth 
act, is one of the most exquisite in any language: to be appre- 
ciated, it must be read from beginning to end, and then only 
in connexion with the rest of the play. We will only cite besides, 
Berthold’s speech to Colombe, when he demands her hand. She 
has asked whether he could wed her, if she did not yield her 
heart. He replies,— 


‘* When have I made pretension to your heart ? 
I give none. I shall keep your honour safe. 
With mine, I trust you, as the sculptor trusts 
Yon marble woman with the marble rose, 
Loose on her hand, she never will let fall, 

In graceful, slight, silent, security. 
You will be proud of my world-wide career, 
And I content in you the fair and good.” 


His last words, too, after Colombe has resigned the crown and 
plighted her faith to Valence, are very admirable; so admirable, 
that we must add them :— 


* Lady, well rewarded !—Sir, as well deserved !— 
I could not imitate—I hardly envy— 
I do admire you! All is for the best.— 
Too costly a flower were you, I see it non, 
To pluck and set upon my barren helm 
To wither ;—any garish plume nill do.” 


We must leave ‘“‘ Colombe’s Birthday,” though we could find in 
our hearts to devote many more pages to this Play. It is likely 
to be an especial favourite with lady-readers, though the gravest 
men also may find much in it to command their admiration 
and respect. Perhaps its effects are here and there a little forced ; 
but nothing is perfect, and ‘‘ Colombe’s Birthday” as nearly ap- 
proaches perfection, as any modern dramatic work we are ac- 
quainted with ; even as Grillparzer’s master-pieces, which a little 
man like Carlyle has presumed to speak of as the productions of 

a playwright. 

We have now arrived at the most pathetic, and in many 
respects, the most beautiful, but also the most painful perhaps, 
of all Mr. Browning's dramas ; we allude to the domestic tragedy 

of **A Blot in the >Scutcheon. ” It is not free, we fear, from 
morbid and even evil tendencies. The hero and heroine of the 
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piece, both supposed to be very young and noble in their charac- 
ters, have ‘‘ fallen, fallen, fallen, from their high estate:” the 
lover’s desire, (his name is Karl Mertoun,) is to make the only 
reparation in his power, and wed the lady. What is most objec- 
tionable, is, that there is scarcely supposed to have been any 
criminality, real innocence of heart and mind being the prevailing 
characteristic of either and both of the offenders. It is true, that 
they are most grievously punished; that after suffering all the 
pangs of remorse, they are doomed to an early death: still, the 
sympathy created for them may be dangerous in its effects, and 
the halo cast around them may mislead. Yet there is so much of 
moral, and even religious beauty in this drama, that we know not 
how to condemn it. The lovers already alluded to, Mildred and 
Warl Mertoun, are charmingly depicted ; but Thorold, Lord Tre- 
sham, Mildred’s brother, is the real hero of the play, and in him 
perhaps the interest centres. He is the noblest of English noble- 
men: his only fault is too great pride. Guendolen, his cousin, 
thus describes him: she is speaking to Mildred :— 


‘¢ Thorold (a secret) is too proud by half,— 
Nay, hear me out! With us he’s even gentler, 
Than we are with our birds. Of this great House 
The least Retainer, that e’er caught his glance, 
Would die for him, real dying, no mere talk ; 
And in the world, the court, if men would cite 
The perfect spirit of honour, Thorold’s name 
Rises of its clear nature to their lips. 

But he should take men’s homage, trust in it, 
And care no more about what drew it down. 
He has desert, and that, acknowledgment: 

Is he content?” 


And this Thorold’s sister is the secretly fallen Mildred, whom he 
thus describes to Earl Mertoun, when the latter comes openly to 
sue for her hand :— 
** What’s to say, 

May be said briefly. She has never known 

A mother’s care: I stand for father too. 

Her beauty is not strange to you, it seems: 

You cannot know the good and tender heart, 

Its girl’s trust, and its woman’s constancy ; 

How pure, yet passionate; how calm, yet kind; 

How grave, yet joyous; how reserved, yet free 

As light, where friends are,—how imbued with lore 

The world most prizes; yet, the simplest, yet 

The .... One might know I talk’d of Mildred ;—thus 

We brothers talk!” 
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His horror, when he learns her guilt, unconscious of its 
partner, (as he remains till he has wounded Mertoun to the death,) 
may be easily conceived. The scene in which this is developed, 
betwixt Mildred and Thorold, is one of the most pathetic we have 
everread. He therein says, whilst yet afraid to come to the point, 
unwilling to believe the possibility of her guilt,— 


‘* Mildred—here’s a line— 
(Don’t lean on me !—IV1l English it for you) 
‘ Love conquers all things. — What love conquers them ? 
What love should you esteem—best love ? 
Mildred. True love. 
Tresham, I mean, and should have said, whose love is best 
Of all that love, or that profess to love? 
Mildred. The list’s so long—there’s father’s, mother’s, husband’s.... 
Tresham. Mildred, I do believe, a brother’s love 
For a sole sister must exceed them all !— 
For see now, only see! there’s no alloy 
Of earth, that creeps into the perfect’st gold 
Of other loves, no gratitude to claim. 
You never gave her life, not even aught 
That keeps life, never tended her, instructed, 
Enrich’d her; so your love can claim no right 
O’er hers, save pure love’s claim: that’s what I call 
Freedom from earthliness.— You'll never hope 
To be such friends, for instance, she and you, 
As when you hunted comslips in the woods, 
Or play’d together in the meadow hay ? 
Oh, yes: with age respect comes, and your worth 
Is felt; there’s growing sympathy of tastes, 
There’s ripen’d friendship, there’s confirm’d esteem— 
—Much head these make against the New-comer! 
The startling apparition, the strange youth,— 
Whom one half-hour’s conversing with,—or, say, 
Mere gazing at,—shall change (beyond all change 
This Ovid ever sang about), your soul: 
.... Her soul, that is;—the sister’s soul !—With her 
"Twas winter yesterday: now all is warmth, 
The green leaf’s springing, and the turtle’s voice, 
‘ Arise and come away!’—Come whither ?—Far 
Enough from the esteem, respect, and all 
The brother’s somewhat insignificant 
Array of rights !—All which he knoms before, 
Has calculated on so long ago.— 
I think, such love, (apart from yours and mine, ) 
Contented with its little term of life, 
Intending to retire betimes, aware 
How soon the background must be place for it,— 
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T think, am sure, a brother's love exceeds 
All the world’s loves in its unworldliness.”’ 


We shall tell no more of this sad tale, and cite no more pas- 
sages from it, referring our readers to the original drama, where 
they may discover ‘‘ through the troubled surface” as Tresham 
subsequently says, 

** A depth of purity immovable.” 


Guendolen is very gracefully depicted. 

The next Tragedy, ‘‘ The Return of the Druses,” is not 
one of our special favourites. Mr. Browning’s main defects, 
a want of clearness, and a tendency to sacrifice truth to 
effect, are very conspicuous in it. The hero Djabal, as we 
have already said, wishes to gain a noble end by base means, 
for which he is rightly punished. Our only sympathy through- 
out (with the exception of a slight regard for Khalil, Anael’s, 
the heroine’s, brother) is with Loys de Dreux, a Knight-Novice 
of the Hospitallers, duped by Djabal, and bent on saving the 
Druses, without the slightest suspicion of their intended con- 
spiracy against his order. Nothing can be finer and more 
effective in its way than the scene in which he finally learns the 
truth from the traitor Djabal’s lips, and thus acts thereon :— 


Loys. (springing at the khandjar (or dagger] Djabal had thrown 
down, seizes him by the throat.) 


‘** Thus by his side am I! 
Thus I resume my knighthood and its warfare, 
Thus end thee, miscreant, in thy pride of place !— 
Thus art thou caught! Without, thy dupes may cluster, 
Friends aid thee, foes avoid thee,—‘ thou art Hakeem,’ 
How say they?—‘ God art thou!’ But also here 
Is the least, meanest, youngest, the Church calls 
Her servant; and his single arm avails 
To aid her as she lists: I rise, and thou 
Art crush’d! Hordes of thy Druses flock without: 
Here thou hast me, who represent the Cross, 
Honour, and Faith ’gainst Hell, Mahmoud, and thee! 
Die !” 


This is undoubtedly sufficiently spirited. We would not be 
misunderstood: there is much that is extremely beautiful in this 
Tragedy also, and it is only by comparison with Mr. Browning’s 
other creations that we are induced or enabled to disparage it. 
The stirring interest maintained throughout, the concentration of 
the action within a few hours, the various individualities so forcibly 
and dramatically sustained, are worthy of all praise. There is 
some beautiful poetry placed in the lips of Khalil and Anael. 
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The characters of the Order’s Prefect and the Nuncio, both 
specimens of thorough villany, are admirably conceived and 
embodied. On the other hand, the motives in various instances 
are not as clear as might be desired. Djabal is decidedly am- 
biguous: he does not seem to know himself whether he loves or 
not ; and though this may be said to be a part of his character, it 
is certainly not comfortable. Anael’s motives, too, are through- 
out only indicated, and not sufficiently or clearly indicated ; her 
intention of slaying the Prefect would never be guessed by the 
vast majority of readers. We do not like alterations in published 
works ; but ¢his play might certainly be rendered far superior to 
what it is. 

We now come to a very great work, one of Mr. Browning’s 
greatest indeed, the ‘ Tragedy,” or rather the dramatic Poem, 
of *“* Luria.” In this, Genius is shown in conflict with obstinate 
mediocrity which will not believe in it, which will persist in attri- 
buting all manner of unnatural motives to its every action, and 
which finally accomplishes its ruin. Another view of this piece 
would present to us the contrast betwixt Luria, the impulsive 
half-savage Moor, and the comparatively Northern Machiayelian 
prudent Florentines, betwixt impulse in fact and worldly wisdom. 
Regard it as we will, ‘ Luria” is a great work, and deserving of 
far other notice than we can bestow upon it here. There are 
some strained effects in it, some striking improbabilities, and 
there is a final suicide (of which the poetic effect is great), which 
we cannot admire from a moral or religious point of view. We 
can only hope that ‘‘ Luria” was not a Christian; for then the 
deed of ignorance might be forgiven. It is certain that this 
excuse would not have availed poor Thorold. To resume: One 
unnatural circumstance we may not pass without direct censure. 
Luria, it must be observed, is the General of the Florentine army 
against the Pisans; Braccio, his great common-sense worldly 
adversary, is the Commissary of the Republic in the camp. Now 
a certain Florentine lady, called Domizia, is also there: we are 
not at all informed for what expressed purpose. We learn, 
indeed, that Braccio has had her placed there to entrap Luria ; 
and that her secret wish is to lead Luria to rebellion against 
Florence, which she hopes to destroy through him; but all this 
does not bring us a step nearer any avowed motive for her pre- 
sence, which is indeed wholly wanting. ‘This deficiency greatly 
injures the effect of the part she takes in the play, and tends to 
give an unreality to the whole. Here, too, an argument seems 
needful. At all events, no one, we should say, would clearly un- 
derstand the work, on his first perusal of it. But we must not 
pause for further comments. Our readers will thank us more for 
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a few extracts. Luria’s character is admirably conveyed in a 
speech which he makes to Braccio and Domizia in the first 
act :— 


‘**T wonder, do you guess, why I delay, 
Involuntarily, the final blow, 
As long as possible ?—Peace follows it !— 
Florence at peace; and the calm studious heads 
Come out again, the penetrating eyes : 
As if a spell broke, all’s resumed ; each art, 
You boast, more vivid that it slept awhile ! 
’Gainst the glad heaven, o'er the white palace-front, 
The interrupted scaffold climbs anen ; 
The walls are peopled by the painter’s brush ; 
The statue to its niche ascends to dwell : 
The Present’s noise and trouble have retired, 
And left the eternal Past to rule once more.— 
You speak its speech and read its records plain ; 
Greece lives with you, each Roman breathes your friend ;— 
—But Luria,—where will then be Luria’s place ?” 


The unaffected humility and candour of genius breathe from 
every line of this, and a similar spirit is sustained throughout. 
Braccio, however, chooses to believe this ‘‘ childishness,” as he calls 
it, affected; he cannot conceive that such a leader should be so 
wanting in worldly wisdom ; he suspects him of a secret design to 
turn Florence’s arms against her ; and so, whilst he is winning her 
battles, Braccio sends such reports to the Senators as induce them 
to pass a secret sentence of death upon him. Tis Luria learns 
from Tiburzio, the Pisan General, who is ushered to his presence 
by Husain, a Moor, and Luria’s friend. We must not pass Husain 
without his meed of praise. In him is personified the true African 
instinct, whether of rage or love: he all but adores Luria as a God, 
and hates all the Florentines, against whom he warns him, He 
says :— 


‘* There stands a wall 
- 'Lnixt our expansive and explosive race 
And these absorbing concentrating men.” 


But we must not keep Tiburzio waiting. We may return 
later to Husain.—The Pisan General comes. He remains alone 
with Luria, he proffers him the proof of Florentine treachery, 
and conjures him to open the intercepted missive, and act thereon, 
as he may feel inclined. Luria replies at last :— 


** And act on what I read? What act mere fit ?— 
If the firm-fix’d foundation of my faith 
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In Florence, which to me stands for mankind, 

If that breaks up, and, disemprisoning 

From the abyss. . . . Ah, friend, it cannot be! 

You may be very sage yet—all the world 

Having to fail, or your sagacity, 

You do not nish to find yourself alone. 

What would the world be worth? Whose love be sure ?— 
The world remains—you are deceived ! 


He refuses then to open the missive. Tiburzio expresses his 
admiration and goes. The following soliloquy of Luria’s is so 
grand, and so characteristic of our author, that we cannot find in 
our heart to omit or even to shorten it :— 


“‘ My heart will have it, he speaks true! My blood 
Beats close to this Tiburzio as a friend.— 
If he had stept into my watch-tent, night 
And the wild desert full of foes around, 
I should have broke the bread and given the salt 
Secure, and, when my hour of watch was done, 
Taken my turn to sleep between his knees, 
Safe in the untroubled brow and honest cheek.— 
Oh, world, where all things pass, and nought abides! 
Oh, life, the long mutation /—Is it so? 
Is it with life, as with the body’s change ? 
Where, e’en tho’ better follow, good must pass ; 
Nor manhood’s strength can mate with boyhood’s grace, 
Nor age’s wisdom in its turn find strength ; 
But silently the first gift dies away, 
And though the new stays, never both at once !— 
Life’s time of savage instinct’s o’er with me : 
It fades and dies away, past trusting more ; 
As if to punish the ingratitude 
With which I turn’d to grow in these new lights, 
And learn’d to look with European eyes.— 
Yet it is better, this cold certain way ; 
Where Braccio’s brow tells nothing, Puzzio’s mouth, 
Domizia’s eyes reject the searcher ;——yes: 
For on their calm sagacity I lean, 
Their sense of right, deliberate choice of good ; 
Sure, as they know my deeds, they deal with me. 
Yes, that is better,—that is best of all! 
Such faith stays when mere wild belief would go. 
Yes,—when the desert creature’s heart, at fault 
Amid the scattering tempest’s pillar’d sands, 
Betrays its steps into the pathless drift,— 
The calm instructed eye of man holds fast 
By the sole bearing of the visible star, 
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Sure, that when slow the whirling wreck subsides, 
The boundaries, lost now, shall be found again, 
The palm-trees and the pyramid over all,— 
Yes; I trust Florence,—Pisa is deceived !”’ 


Alas, poor Luria, he is deceived. But we cannot directly 
pursue the narrative. He remains true to Florence; he fights 
and wins for her; then learns his intended doom. The adoring 
army is at his beck and call, and the faithful Husain urges him 
to vengeance. He says :— 


‘¢ There lie beneath thee thine own multitudes— 
Sawest thou ? 
Luria. I saw. 
Husain. > Then, hold thy course, my king !— 
The years return.—Let thy heart have its way !” 


And, again, further on :-— 


‘© Oh, friend, oh, lord,—for me, 
What am I ?—I was silent at thy side, 
That am a part of thee—It is thy hand, 
Thy foot, that glows, when in the heart fresh blood 
Boils up, thou heart of me!” 


And, finally, 


** Both armies against Florence! Take revenge! 
Wide, deep,—to live upon in feeling now, 
And after, in remembrance, year by year, 
And, with the dear conviction, die at last !— 

- She lies now at thy pleasure :—pleasure have !” 


Luria, however, resists this and all other temptations. His only 
vengeance on Florence is to destroy himself by poison, from love 
for her, lest she should incur the disgrace of his punishment: 
—hefore his death, his true greatness is acknowledged by one 
after the other of those Florentines who have been leagued 
against him: finally, even the worldly-wise Braccio bows down 
before the purity of Genius. But it is all too late—he dies !— 
One more passage we must cite from one of Luria’s later 
speeches :— 


** My own East! 
How nearer God we were! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours ! 
We feel him, nor by painful reason know ! 
The everlasting minute of creation 
Is felt there; now it is, as it was then :— 
All changes, at His instantaneous will ; 
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Not by the operation of a law, 

Whose maker is elsewhere at other work ! 

His soul is still engaged upon his world, 

Man’s praise can forward it, man’s prayer suspend : 
For is not God Almighty ?” 


And now we pass on to the last of Mr. Browning’s longer works, 
socially and politically, perhaps, the most important of them all, 
entitled ‘The Soul’s Tragedy,” a wild species of Drama, the 
design and execution of which are thoroughly after our own heart. 
It is written for the purpose of flaying alive (if we may so express 
ourselves) certain morbid restless ‘‘ byronisers” and troublesome 
democrats to be found in all countries in this ourage. The hero, 
the representative of this class, called Chiappino, is a citizen of 
the Italian town Faenza, which is under papal domination. No 
matter, however, what the government may be, Chiappino is one 
of those who will always be found on the side of opposition (unless, 
indeed, they have secured the loaves and fishes for themselves) ; 
loud, noisy, turbulent, a mischief-maker by profession. Never- 
theless, some good men are taken in by his high-sounding liberal- 
ism, and our Chiappino has a friend called Luitolfo, who is one 
of these. The Provost, who governs Faenza under the Pope, 
has not improperly banished this very odious fellow: he is in 
Luitolfo’s house, with Eulalia, the latter’s betrothed, whilst the 
honest, comparatively conservative friend, has gone to intercede 
for him with the Provost. He amuses himself in the mean time 
with abusing Luitolfo, whom he hates on account of his happy, 
genial nature, which contrasts with his own currish temperament. 
He derides what he calls his friend’s ‘‘ wise passiveness,” and says 
most characteristically of himself :-— 


“True, I thank God, I ever said ‘ you sin,’ 
When a man did sin: if I could not say it, 
I glared it at him; if I could not glare it, 
I pray’d against him. Zhen, my part seem’d over. 
God’s may begin yet: so it mill, I trust.” 


Not contented with this, Chiappino gets up a little addi- 
tional misery on the score of his being madly in love with 
Eulalia, though he has never mentioned it: oh, no! he loved too 
deeply for that. Talking was all very well for Luitolfo, with his 
‘slight, free, loose, and incapacious soul.” The fellow proceeds 
a long time in this strain. He is interrupted by Luitolfo’s arrival, 
who, maddened by the Provost’s refusal to spare his worthless 
friend, had actually come to blows with him, and left him for dead : 
of course he is very remorseful for this deed. Chiappino brightens 
up and resolves to act the martyr. Liuitolfo shall fly in his stead. 
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He will remain, and accept the penalty of this heroic deed. 
Luitolfo, half deadened by horror, goes. ‘The mob are heard ap- 
proaching. Chiappino’s vain-glorious heroism, which must be 
prating, is admirably conveyed :— 
‘* How the people tarry! 
I can't be silent... I must speak... or sing— 
How natural to sing now! ” 3 


To this twaddle Eulalia very finely responds :— 


** Hush, and pray ! 
We are to die; but even / perceive, 
Tis not a very hard thing, so to die.” 


We cannot quote all her speech. Chiappino flashes forth 
again :— 
“If they would drag one to the market-place, 
One might speak there!” 


‘“* Ay, Lady Beatrice, you must still be talking.” Well, the 
mob arrives. Chiappino shouts instantly, “I killed the Provost.” 
The mob, instead of being furious, are in transports of delight: 
they hail with rapture the doer of this mighty deed; and we may 
be well assured Chiappino is not the man to disclaim their grati- 
tude. Eulalia turns an inquiring glance upon him. He responds 
to her thought, and talks vaguely of confession on the morrow. 
That morrow never comes. We cannot pursue the narrative to 
its close. The diplomatic skill and deep craft of the Pope’s Legate, 
Ogniben, is admirably contrasted with Chiappino’s shallow selfish- 
ness. The Legate stays the revolution by offering to make 
Chiappino the new Provost, after a certain interval : all the while, 
his intention is to turn upon him when he has got him into his 
power. But your liberal bites at the bait. How the catastrophe is 
brought about, how Luitolfo is pardoned for his manliness in finally 
coming forward and owning his crime, and Chiappino is dismissed 
with quiet contempt, utterly crest-fallen, we cannot pause to ex- 
plain. This heading is put above the work by its author, with 
quiet but exquisite irony: ‘‘ A Soul’s Tragedy. Part first, being 
what was called the Poetry of Chiappino’s Life; and Part second, 
its Prose.’ Further extracts from this work would be of little 
benefit, unless we discussed and exhibited its high merits at due 
length, and for this we have no space. We must therefore go 
forward, remarking only that the prose ef the second part breathes 
some of the most bitter, but also the most salutary satire, with 
which we are at all acquainted. 

We have now arrived at the last division of Mr. Browning's 
literary labours,—labours, no doubt, of love,—his ‘“ Dramatic 
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Lyrics and Romances.” As has been already observed, they are 

so many monodramas, that is, directly dramatic utterances under 

special circumstances of so many imaginary speakers, in lyric forms; 

but there are a few exceptions to this rule... Thus*the. ‘“ Cavalier 

Tunes,” which head the series, are not strictly individual; though 

perhaps this can only be said with,truth of the first of them, with 
its stirring refrain, (Kentish loyalists are singing) :— 
‘* Marching along, fifty score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song.” 


Of course, these lyrics, or monodramas, or whatever we may 
call them, are replete with Mr. Browning’s usual earnestness and 
fiery vitality. They are extremely abrupt, and consequently, 
(speaking generally, ) by no means easy to understand. ‘Phe very 
first poem following the ‘Cavalier Tunes,” strangely enough 
entitled, “My Last Duchess: Ferrara,” and embodying Italian 
morbid jealousy, would no doubt be a perfect puzzle to most 
readers, without some clue to its meaning. The speaker is an 
Italian Duke, who is receiving the envoy of a neighbouring poten- 
tate, sent to offer him the hand of that potentate’s daughter in 
marriage. The Duke is supposed to lead the envoy through his 
picture gallery, to pause suddenly before the portrait of his late 
Duchess, slain by his jealousy, and, drawing back the veil from it, 
to break out thus, in a tone of assumed indifference :— 


‘‘ That’s. my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now.” 


Such is the colloquial style of the majority of Mr. Browning's 
lyrics. The Italian’s jealousy is thus finely indicated :-— 


** She had 
A heart . . . how shall I say? . . too soon made glad, . . 
Too easily impress’d :—she liked whate’er 
She look’d on, and her looks went every where.— 
Sir, ’twas all one! My favour at her breast, 
The dropping of the daylight in the west, 
The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her,—the white.mule 
She rode with round the terrace,—all and each 
Would draw from her, alike, the approving speech, 
Or blush, at least. She thank’d men,—good; but thank’d 
Somehow, . . I know not how, . .-as if she rank’d’ 
My gift of a nine hundred years’ old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who'd stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling?” * 2 * 
* * # * # # 
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*¢ Oh, Sir, she smiled no doubt, 
Whene’er I pass’d her: but who pass’d without 
Much the same smile? This grew!—I gave commands :— 
Then all smiles stopp’d together!” 


There is a quiet and deadly earnestness in this, which cannot 
fail to strike those who duly apprehend it. But the theme is 
not a pleasant one. The next, with another odd heading enough, 
(it requires an argument prefixed,) is sweet and touching, though 
also too abrupt as it stands. We cannot notice each of these 
romances in particular. The ‘* Madhouse Cells” are remarkably 
powerful: the first embodies the musings of a mad predestinarian, 
and is very terrible; the second is truthful, passionate, and 
beautiful. All the world will be delighted with ‘* the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” written for a child, and, for Browning, marvellously 
easy of comprehension. It is charming throughout ; but extracts 
would convey no fitting idea of it, and therefore we give none. 
‘‘ How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” an 
adventure told by a horseman, is wonderfully spirited and graphic. 
Mr. Browning does not write about ‘the ride,” as another man 
would do; he does not even describe it: he gives us the very 
thing itself. We have the reality, not its image or its shadow. 
“ Pictor Ignotus,” is finely conceived and executed. ‘The idea is 
that of an Italian Painter of the 16th century, who might 
have been great as Raphael in the world’s esteem, if he had 
not shrunk alike from vulgar praise and censure, and preferred to 
remain unknown. 


‘** Wherefore I chose my portion.—If, at whiles, 
My heart sinks, as monotonous I paint 
These endless cloisters, and eternal aisles 
With the same series, Virgin, Babe, and Saint, 
With the same cold, calm, beautiful regard,— 
At least, no merchant traffics in my heart ; 
The sanctuary’s gloom, at least, shall ward 
Vain tongues from where my pictures stand apart.” 


There is more, finer even than this, but from such perfect 
‘‘wholes,” it is most difficult to extract. The segment of a circle 
gives but an imperfect notion of completeness. Next comes an ex- 
tremely truthful soliloquy spoken by an Italian exile in England, 
which contains very great beauties, but is withal so simple, so 
natural, so intensely real, that to vulgar observation it might at 
first sight seem common place. ‘‘ The Englishman in Italy,” we 
like less; but this, too, has its merits, especially the descrip- 
tion of the Festival :— 

** To-morrow’s the Feast 

Of the Rosary’s Virgin, by no means 
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Of Virgins the least— 

As you'll hear in the off-hand discourse, 
Which (all nature, no art, ) 

The Dominican brother, these three weeks, 
Was getting by heart.” 


Very spirited is the next song, ‘The Lost Leader,” com- 
mencing,— 


** Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat :”— 


And containing these fine lines, (despite their falsity, for if there 
ever was a literary aristocrat, Shakspeare was one,)— 


‘We that had loved him so, follow’d him, honour’d him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye ; 
Learn’d his great language, caught his clear accents ; 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakspeare was of us, Milton was for us ; 
Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they fight from their graves! 
fe alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves.” 


“The Flower’s Name” is a soft fanciful soliloquy, in lyric 
form, spoken by a lover, who recounts how his mistress visited his 
garden. 


** This flower she stopp’d at, finger on lip, 

Stoop’d over, in doubt, as settling its claim, 

Till she gave me, with pride to make no slip, 
Its soft meandering Spanish name. 

What aname! Was it love, or praise ? 
Speech half-asleep, or song half-awake ? 

I must learn Spanish one of these days, 
Only for that slow sweet name’s sake.” 


Another admirable composition is ‘‘ The Flight of the Duchess,” 
a tale, dramatically told by an old forester. Perhaps it is rather 
too lengthy in parts; at least, there is one unnecessary episode 
(very clever in itself) respecting gipsy trades. We cannot 
speak as favourably of the moral of this composition, for we do 
not like a wife’s being spirited away from her husband, however 
unworthy of her, even by her own gipsy race. Marriage is, in our 
eyes, an indissoluble tie. But Mr. Browning does not speak in 
his own person, and has seriously disclaimed in a certain note the 
opinions expressed by his lyric ‘‘ dramatis persone.” <A strange 
wild legend, replete with mystic beauty, is ‘‘ The Boy and the 
Angel.” We have no space to quote it. ‘ Saul,” which is 
a long soliloquy spoken by the youthful David, has rare excel- 
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lencies, but is not yet completed, a Second Part having to follow. 
The strange fragment called ‘“'Time’s Revenges” is extremely 
powerful in its way. ‘* The Glove,” the last in the collection, is 
a tale told by the French Poet, ‘“‘ Peter Ronsard,” or rather a 
new version of the old story—how a lady, to prove her own power 
and her lover's faith, threw her glove among wild beasts and bade 
the lover fetch it. Our readers may remember how Schiller and 
Leigh Hunt have treated this theme. Mr. Browning has “ re- 
versed the medal,” and takes the lady’s part with great tact and 
cleverness. In truth, this poem is marked by a wonderful com- 
mand of language and an overflow of biting humour. On the 
whole, these Lyrics and Romances are well worthy of their 
author; and that is saying much. They are unlike any thing 
else we are acquainted with; for Southey’s monodramas, very 
fine in their way, have another cast ; and Tennyson’s dramatic 
lyrics, such as ‘‘ Ulysses,” are more reflective and contemplative, 
though very noble also. That passion, that intensity, that power, 
which is the marked characteristic of Mr. Browning, is conspicu- 
ous throughout them. They are not altogether free from morbid 
tendencies and exaggerations,—witness ‘‘'The Confessional,” and 
“The Tomb at St. Praxed’s,” though both of these have merit: 
they are sometimes painful; but they are always forcible, and in 
some instances graceful and pleasant also.— We have noticed the 
series very cursorily, and Mr. Browning is not a Poet who can 
be done justice to in a few words. He must be illustrated 
and elucidated with care. No author more requires interpreters 
to stand betwixt him and the public: and where, in the present 
dearth of taste or common sense in the eritical world, when the 
English of a Carlyle is thought sublime, and the artificial and 
conventional are in almost all cases preferred to the truthful, are we 
to look for such interpreters? Mr. Browning must bide his time, 
secure of his own greatness, and of the world’s awaking sooner 
or later to a just appreciation of it. Even now a change is 
manifest ; a new and complete edition of his works is cailed for, 
and proof is thereby afforded that the public is beginning to open 
its eyes. 

We have said, on a former occasion, that Browning is most 
properly classed with Tennyson, and with Miss Barrett, now 
Mrs. Robert Browning and our poet’s wife. The first has less 
intensity, but perhaps more grace and finish; at all events his 
talent is mainly and primarily lyric, while Mr. Browning’s is 
almost exclusively dramatic. Mrs. Robert Browning possesses 
perhaps closer poetical affinities with her husband than with 
Tennyson, having displayed much of the same dramatic intensity. 
She is a very great poetess, probably the greatest this country 
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has possessed, and may yet achieve even nobler things than she has 
presented to us. These three, however, Tennyson and the 
Brownings (as we may now call them), possess in common a 
peculiar aristocratic grace and refinement, never perhaps exhibited 
in such an eminent degree, save by the ever matchless Shakspeare; 
and a certain deep pathos is also common to them, together with 
a general reality, of a kind which is almost new to poetry. They 
are not devoid of faults ; and are addicted in some degree to the 
use of a marked phraseology of their own, which may be thought 
conventional. But, after all, we scarcely know how to blame this, 
since we believe it is natural to them. 


Art. VII.—A Letter to the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the Actual Relations between Church and State. By the Hon. 
Ricuarp Cavenpisu. Suggested by Mr. Baptist Noel's Essay. 
London : Ollivier. 


THE relations between Church and State constitute the great 
question of the present day, as they have for the last fifty years, 
and as they will probably for the next fifty. The adjustment of 
these relations, either by the entire prostration of the Church 
under the power and influence of a State altogether devoid of 
religion, or else by the liberation of the Church from many of those 
restraints which a Christian State placed upon her actions, will 
probably, sooner or later, take place. Whatever may be our views 
of the desirableness of maintaining those relations between Church 
and State which commenced with the Christianity of England, 
and which received their present shape at the Reformation, there 
is a party which must be consulted in the matter, and which 
holds no inconsiderable power; and that party is no other than 
the State itself. We may talk as much as we please of the duty 
of the State to be united with the Church. We may theorize 
away on the identity of Church and State, asserting as much as 
we please, that the State is imperfect if it be not another phase 
of the Christian Church. We may talk of the State possessing — 
a conscience, and being bound to uphold the truth. But what, 
if the State is perfectly indifferent to all our arguments, and our 
wishes, and our theories?) What, if the State lends itself to the 
views of a large portion of the community amongst us, who are 
always asserting that the State has nothing whatever to do with 
religion—that it has no business to support any Established 
Church—that it has no right to make a choice among religious 
systems—that its duty is to remain perfectly neutral—to dis- 
courage no error or unbelief—to leave religion to maintain and 
uphold itself—or to extend equal favour and power to all sects? 
We may protest against all this, and say that it is very wrong— 
very unchristian—and so forth ;—but if it goes on notwithstand- 
ing ;—if it is a clear and positive fact, that the State is under 
the influence of such views, and not under the influence of such 
principles as we believe to be right—would it not be a very un- 
wise proceeding on our part to ignore the facts of the case, and 
shut our eyes to the actual steps which are leading to the over- 
throw of all that we hold right and necessary ? 
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And, again—By what modes and in what ways are we, as 
practical men, to produce an alteration in the present state of 
things, so as to avoid the ruin which it threatens to bring down 
on us ? 

The broad and simple facts of the case are these. The 
State, in the time of Henry VIII. and during the reigns of the 
Tudor and Stuart dynasties, 7. ¢. up to the period of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, allied the Church to itself by the closest ties, with 
a view of governing the country by means of it. The State was 
so closely attached to the Church, that it interfered in its in- 
ternal arrangements, was assiduous in promoting its efficiency, 
and endeavoured by statutes, and by all means in its power, to 
make the Church co-extensive with the nation. Failing in this 
attempt, through the intrigues of Romanists backed by foreign 
aid, and the turbulence of puritans and other sectarians which 
issued in a civil war and the subversion of the government, the 
State at length, in the reign of King William, adopted the princi- 
ple of toleration (which James II. had sought to introduce for 
the benefit of the Church of Rome); and the Dissenters (with 
the exception of Romanists and Socinians) were freed from all 
penalties. Here was a very great change in the relations of 
Church and State. The moment that the toleration of Dissen- 
ters from the Church of England was conceded by Government, 
it was plain, that the State no longer could regard the Church as 
the sole instrument for promoting the religious welfare of the 
country and the security of the State. Other bodies were recog- 
nized at once as undeserving of blame, and as possessed of power. 
The State ceased at that moment to be connected as it had been 
with the Church. It had failed in creating uniformity: it was 
obliged to recognize diversity of discipline and creeds. 

From that time the State became latitudinarian in its cha- 
racter. The latitudinarian Tennison occupied the Primacy. The 
latitudinarian divines were in favour. The State became indifferent 
to the order and discipline of the Church ; and hence, on slight 
and insufficient pretexts, the Convocation of the Church of Eng- 
land was prohibited from exercising its functions. The bishoprics 
and other benefices of the Church were permitted to fall into the 
hands of the minister of the day, either as matters of private 
patronage, or with a view to sustain the interests of some political 
party. 

At length a latitudinarian State, only attached to Protest- 
antism by political motives, was acted on by the ideas which arose 
from the fermentation of the French Revolution. Hence arose 
the continued struggles of sectarian bodies, such as the Romanists, 
to subvert the exclusive privileges held by the Established Church ; 
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or to gain an equality of status for themselves. Hence, too, the 
gradual relaxation of all those laws which had fenced in the pre- 
rogatives of the Church of England, and the diminution or with- 
drawal of the aid which had formerly been extended to Church 
objects. The whole course of the State in England, since the 
epoch of the French Revolution, exhibits the spectacle of a Go- 
vernment without any strong religious principles, acted on by the 
persevering energies and activities of certain classes for the 
advancement of their own designs. The State had no power of 
resisting these efforts, because it had no deep principle to fall 
back upon. It possessed no conscience of its own, and, therefore, 
could not consistently reject the demands of alleged conscience. 
It had relinquished the old principle which connected its support 
of the Church of England with its own religious tenets: the 
statesmen of the nineteenth century, into whose hands the power 
once exercised by the Sovereigns of England had fallen, were not, 
like the Tudors and the Stuarts, bound by their own convictions, 
or, at least, by their professions and their policy, to an exclusive 
support of the Church, as the way of truth. Fifty years have 
exhibited the steady progress of a latitudinarian State in the 
direction of evil, and not of good. The statesman of the present 
day, who might feel disposed to act on higher and more Christian 
principle, finds himself hampered by the precedents of 160 years. 
The whole course of legislation sets in one direction; the spirit of 
the age sets in one direction. Hach statesman as he rises, bends 
before the current. We may, and sometimes do, for a time— 
nay, for a long time, arrest the progress of evil in one point ; but 
it always succeeds in the long run. The State is steadily be- 
coming more and more unchristianized. 

This state of things does not arise from any specifically irreli- 
gious character amongst statesmen in the present day. When 
we look back upon the statesmen of Charles II., or on those of 
King William, or the Georges, we do not recognize in them any 
character, as individuals, which causes the statesmen of the pre- 
sent day to contrast unfavourably with them. Perhaps we may 
say that, at present, there is higher and purer personal character, 
and better individual intention, than in any former period; and 
yet, notwithstanding this, the whole policy in regard to Church 
matters, which has prevailed for the last generation or two, is 
decidedly and increasingly irreligious. The great cause of this 
alienation from a religious policy is the divided state of public 
opinion throughout the empire, which the State reflects more and 
more ; so that amidst contending forces, and directions, and 
impulses, the religious principle held in theory by the State 
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is gradually narrowed in its operation, and in many points 
relinquished. 

To those who are really and sincerely devoted to the Church 
of England, as God’s appointed instrument for conveying the 
blessings of the Gospel to this nation, the prospect before us is 
painful, and in many cases bewildering. Many men are unable to 
see their way through the difficulties presented by the existing 
union between a Christian Church and a State which is daily 
becoming more indifferent in religious matters. They see the 
State still in possession of the most momentous power over the 
Church. They see the nomination of all the Heads and Digni- 
taries of the Church directly or indirectly under the influence of 
the State. They see the Ministers of the day, who are more or 
less the representatives of the spirit of indifference and neutrality, 
invested with uncontrolled power in the selection of the Rulers 
and Guides of the Church. Can it be expected that statesmen 
will ever select bishops or dignitaries who, in their opinion, will 
be likely in any case in which the interests of the Church may 
seem to demand one course, and the interests of their political 
friends another, to give the preference to the Church’s cause ? 
What statesmen could be expected to seek for the appointment 
of such bishops as would regard their duty to God and His Church 
in the first place, and the welfare of the State in the second place ¢ 
It would be unreasonable to expect from statesmen, to whom the 
interest of the State is the first consideration, to embarrass 
themselves or the State by the appointment of impracticable men, 
who were likely to give trouble by opposing themselves on 
religious grounds to the political projects of the day. The State 
possesses an enormous power over the Church in this respect: it 
possesses the power of neutralizing all effectual opposition to its 
designs from a united prelacy. It can always secure at least a 
division in the hierarchy. No matter how unanimous the clergy, 
and all other sincere members of the Church may be, the State 
can always manage to divide the hierarchy. It has nominated 
men of a certain class of mind; it has direct, personal influence 
over them. It can appeal to personal favours granted, and 
perhaps to promises and conditions made. It invests them with 
high temporal rank, and places them amongst the peers of the 
realm ; and it is anxious to retain the spiritual peerage, because 
it is glad to have this pretext for retaining the power of choosing 
spiritual peers. Let that power escape from the State, and the 
Church would be no longer so manageable ; it would have a will 
of its own, like other religious communities. It would be capable 
of union : it would become an organized body with leaders, instead 
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of a multitude deprived of its natural leaders. It would give laws 
to the State, instead of being legislated for dy the State at the 
will of its adversaries. The Church, even now, bereft as it is of 
the active leadership of an wnited Episcopate, is not without 
power to resist what is evil. The Church is strong in her prin- 
ciples, united on great points (though apparently and outwardly 
divided), and determined to uphold what she believes to be right, 
and just, and holy; no matter what Sovereign, or Minister, or 
Prelate, or Peer may say to the contrary. And in spite of all 
the difficulties and discouragements that lie before her, we believe 
that her stedfast perseverance in the path of duty, without fear 
of man, will in the end be successful. 

But in the mean time, our present condition is most alarming. 
We are divided, not merely by differences on some religious 
questions ; but we are divided by the influence of the State. We 
can never reckon on unity amongst our hierarchy even on ques- 
tions of the most vital importance to the existence of the Church 
or the preservation of her greatest privileges. Our Deans—our 
Archdeacons—our Canons and members of Chapters—large 
masses of our parochial clergy—are nominated, either directly or 
indirectly, by the State: and that State has ceased to have the 
interest of the Church at heart—ceased to recognize the Church 
as teaching the Truth. In dealing with the State we are not able 
to act with perfect independence. The State has its interest 
within our body : a portion of us are under State influence : some 
of us cannot act freely: they are bound to discourage all inde- 
pendent action: they are partizans of the State rather than of the 
Church. With the best intentions, and the purest motives, men 
are often influenced by their connexions, and their position, and 
their engagements, to a certain course—a mode of action justified 
by a thousand excellent principles of duty, loyalty, submission, 
discretion, and precedent, which, in other times, would have been 
rightly applied, but which, in the present day, are inapplicable, or 
rendered obsolete by the change of circumstances. 

It is the positive, actual pressing dangers of our position—not 
any mere speculative and remote prospects, to which thoughtful 
minds amongst our laity are now directing their attention. The 
position of the Episcopate is more distinctly seen than formerly. 
Circumstances have brought out its serious disadvantages ; and 
when we now urge on men who were formerly most earnest 
in their desire for an increase of the Episcopate, to pursue that 
object, we are frequently met by objections arising from the 
position of the Episcopate as nominees of the Minister of the day. 
They are not desirous of seeing the Minister given the power of 
creating more bishops, because they have no confidence that any 
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Minister will make such appointments as will really benefit the 
Church in her spiritual capacity. The feelings which are widely 
spread amongst the laity and the clergy of various schools, are 
fairly described in the following passage from the able and inter- 
esting publication of the Honourable Richard Cavendish, the 
title of which we have prefixed to these pages. ‘This pamphlet, 
which is addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, draws the 
attention of that Most Rev. Prelate to various statements in 
Mr. Noel’s recent publication, and having referred to his views on . 
the union of Church and State, proceeds as follows :— 


** Of course, I shall not now attempt to prove the lawfulness of the 
union between Church and State, nor to point out the fearful calami- 
ties which would ensue from a separation between them. Too surely 
the day which shall dawn on this portentous-divorce shall witness the 
sunset of England’s glory, England’s greatness, and England’s stability. 
It is with the firmest conviction that nothing can ever justify the State 
in ceasing to promote, as much as lies in its province, the continuance 
and increase of religion in the land, and that nothing can ever justify 
the Church in severing the connexion between herself and the State, so 
long as she can maintain it without disobeying the clear und unmistake- 
able laws of God, that I approach the consideration of some abuses to 
which Mr. Noel has directed our attention. 

** But, my Lord, while I entertain this conviction, I know also that 
there has arisen a deep and growing feeling amongst the most thought- 
ful and earnest of our clergy, as well as amongst the most religious of 
our laity, that the evils resulting from the aclual relation between the 
English State and the English Church, are such as to make it their 
duty to endeavour at all hazards to effect by all Jawful means an altera- 
tion in the existing conditions of that relation. Recent events have 
not tended to lessen the force of this feeling. Can we wonder, after the 
experience of the last year and a half, that a conviction should have 
arisen in the minds of men more ardent and zealous perhaps than pru- 
dent, but still men ardent and zealous in the cause of Christ and His 
Church, that asystem which can produce such fruits is too vicious to be 
treated by any other remedy save that of annihilation ? 

‘* Now, my Lord, in the belief that the best, if not the only, way of 
averting the disastrous consequences which would arise from a total 
disruption of all ties between Church and State, is to place them on a 
sounder footing than that which they now occupy, I venture to entreat 
your Grace’s attention to a few among the many items, in Mr. Noel’s 
long catalogue of practical abuses. 

**Mr. Noel first adverts to the influence of the union as regards a 
bishop. He says, ‘To fulfil his office rightly, a bishop must be more 
free than his brethren from ambition and covetousness, more spiritually- 
minded, more devoted to his ministry, more anxious to bring sinners to 
Christ, more brotherly and liberal to his fellow-Christians, more zeal- 
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ous for the honour of his Master, more entirely consecrated to God. 
As a pastor who is less pious than the members of the church over 
which he presides, does them mischief, because his ministrations tend 
to bring them down to his level; so a prelate less pious than the 
pastors whom he governs, inflicts on them a similar mischief. His 
duty to them is what theirs is to the Churches. He has to convert 
unconverted ministers, to guide the erring, to reclaim the backsliding, 
to animate the despondent, to strengthen the weak, to encourage and aid 
the most devoted. ‘To accomplish these objects, he must surpass them 
in wisdom and Christian experience, in faith and fervency, in meekness 
and self-control, in holiness and spirituality of mind. Like Paul, he 
should be able to say, ‘ Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ.’—‘ Be ye followers together of me, and mark them which 
walk so, as ye have us for an example.’ To an office like this a man 
ought to be chosen with exclusive reference to his spiritual qualifica- 
tions by pious men, with the utmost caution, and with the most solemn 
prayer. When the Church at Jerusalem chose Matthias as one of those 
most suitable to succeed the apostle Judas in his place as an apostle, 
they then sought the guidance of God. And when Paul was set apart 
for his mission to the Gentiles by the Presbyters of Antioch, they 
fulfilled that duty with fasting and prayer. With no less solemnity, 
earnestness, and dependence upon God, should pious men choose those 
prelates who exercise so vast an influence in the Anglican Churches for 
good orevil. But ministers of State are little likely to choose them in this 
manner. Since prelates have votes in Parliament, where parties are often 
nearly equal; the most religious statesmen are strongly tempted to make 
zeal for their political party a leading qualification for a bishopric; and, 
secondly, since prime ministers are usually the ablest men of their party, 
chosen, without reference to religious character, for their knowledge of 
public affairs, and their administrative skill, they have often been des- 
titute of piety. Hence men have often been raised to the bench from 
party considerations: the choice of the nominee being determined by 
the wish to please a powerful adherent, or to strengthen the party by 
the accession of a debater of known capacity, not to mention more 
questionable motives. The way to rise is obvious. Let any cleric of 
fair abilities, who aspires to rank and power, be respectable, but not 
over religious, make himself a good scholar, write some work of lite- 
rary merit, be a moderate but firm supporter of the party in power, 
express no opinions on any subject which could be inconvenient to the 
Government, be a foe to innovation, without being unfriendly to im- 
provements of detail, cultivate the friendship both of powerful families 
and influential prelates, be a staunch but good-tempered supporter of 
the Church against dissent; above all, be a safe man, who neither in 
the administration of a diocese, nor in any parliamentary business, 
would create embarrassment to the Government, and he may be almost 
sure of reaching the highest honours of his profession. 
** ¢T will not say,— 
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‘ That he 

Must serve who fain would sway; and soothe and sue 

And watch all time, and pry into all place, 

And be a living lie—who would become 

A mighty thing among the mean ;’ 
but a course too near to this has often led to greatness. Government 
can count upon the services of pliant men who never form inconvenient 
opinions; but they would be exposed to trouble should they nominate 
any man who, with severe integrity and ardent love of truth, will 
frankly express his convictions, and manifest the least approach to the 
temper of a reformer.’ 

‘** My Lord, the force of this striking passage depends not on any 
personal opinions of the author. He states facts; they are notoriously 
and indisputably true. Let us not, whatever may be the mischief with 
which worldly men, wise in their own generation, may threaten us if 
we raise the veil from these arcana of the system with which their in- 
terests are entwined, let us not attempt to blink the truth. There 
would be no true wisdom in the endeavour, even were it, by some pos- 
sibility, to be successful. Perhaps if we look the evil boldly and 
honestly in the face, we may, by God’s blessing, discover a better way 
of overcoming it.” 


We hold it as an axiom, which no one will venture to dispute, 
that men holding the sacred and awfully responsible office of a 
Bishop in the Church of God ought to be chosen primarily, and 
beyond all other considerations, because they are held to possess 
spiritual qualifications for that office—because they are fit for 
that office. To appoint men merely because they are of un- 
objectionable character and conduct, or because they are good 
scholars, or because they hold office in the universities, or because 
they are connected with noble families, or because they have been 
useful in political contests, would be to set aside altogether the 
grand question of qualification. Every one must admit that this 
ought to be the first question, and that every thing else should 
give way to it. Yet all the world knows that this question is, 
practically, lost sight of entirely. No one ever dreams of a 
minister looking for spiritual qualifications in a bishop. Let us 
again hear Mr. Cavendish’s remarks on this subject. They are 
well deserving of attention : such views are rife in all directions— 
amongst men of the most different theological schools :— 


** My Lord, I cheerfully admit that we are bound, in spite of ap- 
pearances, to pass no judgment on the motives which dictated such 
appointments as those to which Mr, Noel alludes, except that which is 
consistent with the great law of Christian charity. However hard it is 
to think so, it is certainly just possible that they may have been con- 
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scientious. But what can we say of a system in which such scandals 
can be conscientiously committed, and committed too without raising an 
universal cry of indignation, so natural are they considered to be under 
that system? The prime minister is appointed, as Mr. Noel frequently 
reminds us, by the majority of a House of Commons, including Ro- 
manists, Socinians, and other Dissenters, and which moreover soon 
may, and probably will, include Jews, if not Mahometans. He has been 
all his life engaged: in party struggles for the attainment or retention 
of office, sometimes in less creditable occupations. If by chance he be 
a conscientious and religious man, how in the nature of things can he, 
with the best intentions, be qualified to select bishops? Few ministers 
have earned or deserved a better reputation as dispensers of ecclesiasti- 
cal patronage than Lord Liverpool. Yet his chief merit in this capa- 
city was negative. It will:scarcely be asserted by the warmest admirers 
of this statesman, that during his administration, the best and fittest 
men, or any thing like the best and fittest men, were chosen for vacant 
bishoprics. I dwell on this point of selection, because it is that which 
lies at the root of the evil. The Church, it may be said, possesses cer- 
tain inherent safeguards against improper appointments. I admit that 
the Church has not yet been legally pronounced to have been robbed of 
her clear and inalienable right to exercise her immemorial privilege, and 
perform her imperative duty at the confirmations of her bishops. But 
supposing that she were freed from all the impediments so tyrannically 
sought to be placed in her way as regards this essential point, would 
even this secure good appointments? Assuredly not. Many a person 
may be appointed to an office, of whom all men may be morally con- 
vinced that he is unfit to discharge its duties, and yet against such a 
man it may not be possible to bring any tangible charge. A right 
reverend prelate, of whom I wish to speak with the deep respect due 
not only to his great abilities "and learning, but to his high-minded 
conscientiousness and integrity of character, observed in the House of 
Lords, that the Church possesses ample security as regards the appoint- 
ment to bishoprics, because the minister is confined in his choice to 
clergymen, already approved of by their bishops as fit to hold the office 
of pastor. Was the bishop exercising that talent of irony, which he 
possessed in so eminent a degree? Granting that all clergymen were 
fitted, as regards their moral and religious character, for the office of 
bishop (Mr. Noel has uttered nothing more severe of the Church than is 
implied in this hypothesis), still to say that every one of these many 
thousand gentlemen was qualified for so high and difficult an office, 
would be about as true as to say that every fashionable young officer in 
the Guards was qualified to command an army. It cannot, therefore, 
be too strongly urged, or too continually borne in mind, that as long as 
the appointment to bishoprics shall rest with the prime minister for the 
time being, so long can the Church entertain no valid or reasonable 
hopes of exacting a compliance with her just and reasonable demands 
that none shall be set over her as bishops, who are not chosen simply 
for their fitness to discharge the apostolic office. There are now in the 
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ranks of the English priesthood not a few men, the laborious charity 
and self-denying holiness of whose lives would have done honour to the 
brightest times of the Church’s history. If any such were to be 
advanced to the Episcopate, it is scarcely possible to over-estimate the 
blessings which would ensue from their appointment. But the very 
heroism of their character, so unintelligible to worldly minds, creates an 
impassable barrier, as they well know, to their promotion under the 
present system. 

‘« Mr. Noel proceeds to make some observations on the ensnaring in- 
fluences of their new pssitions on men thus advanced to the prelacy. 
Would to God, my Lord, that we could believe him to be guilty even 
of exaggeration on this point! I spare myself the pain of dwelling on 
this most humiliating matter; but I cannot too strongly express my 
concurrence with Mr. Noel, when he speaks as follows: ‘ Through 
such an ordeal, scarcely the best men in the kingdom could pass un- 
scathed. But, to make the matter worse, worldly statesmen are, in 
general, likely to create worldly prelates, and to expose men whose 
tempers are ambitious, and who have given no proofs of spirituality, to 
temptations strong enough to corrupt the wisest and the most devout.’ 

** These things being so, no wonder, my Lord, that the very idea of a 
bishop’s office should be obscured, nay, lost, among the people at large. 
Sir James Graham has shown us what the consequences have been on 
the mind of one of our shrewdest and most practical statesmen, one too 
by no means hostile to the Church. Even Sir Robert Peel thought a 
proposed increase in the number of bishops a fit subject for ridicule. 
In fact, to multiply bishops would serve but to multiply the evil, unless 
some plan shall previously have been adopted for securing, as far as 
possible, the appointment of fit men to an office, the important influence 
of which on the religious character of the whole Church cannot be 
exaggerated.” 


Such views as these are not lightly to be regarded in any point 
of view. They are not the views of party men. ‘They are not 
the opinions of those who are anxious for the political ascendancy 
of the Church over other denominations. ‘They arise from a 
feeling very widely diffused, that the weak side of the Church in 
its contest with the spirit of the age for the great objects of its 
existence, is very much in its Episcopate and its higher members. 
It is felt, that while we are confronted by a spirit which is really 
and essentially that of Antichrist—a spirit which seeks to dethrone 
Christianity from its supremacy, and to give free scope to all 
forms of religious error, and even of infidelity—and while we can 
distinctly see that this evil agency is at work upon the State in 
England, guiding all its actions to the gradual subversion of all 
substantive and distinctive verities, and to the conversion of the 
kingdom of God into a deistical engine of state policy, the great 
mass of the Church is.left unsupported by the hierarchy, because 
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the hierarchy is the ally of that State from which all our dangers 
and evils proceed. We recognize with the deepest thankfulness 
the great services of individual prelates, and other members of 
the hierarchy ; we cannot speak with too much gratitude of the 
exertions which they have made, and we have no doubt of their 
continued advocacy, under all circumstances, of the cause of the 
Gospel ; but this does not touch the real difficulty and danger of 
the case. It does not secure the Episcopate itself from being 
divided, and subject to State influence on all occasions ; and it is 
the perpetual recurrence of instances proving the subserviency of 
the hierarchy, in part, to the will of the Minister of the day, 
without regard to the Church’s interests, that leads men with 
reason to inquire whether such close alliance between the Church 
and State be desirable—whether seats in the House of Lords are 
to be regarded as a benefit, if they involve political ties which are 
to overbalance higher considerations—whether the presence of a 
divided hierarchy in the House of Lords brings any benefit what- 
ever to the Church or the State—whether a hierarchy so tram- 
melled by its obligations to Ministers in office, and Ministers 
expectant, that it never dares to move independently of the will 
of Ministers—never ventures to introduce measures on its own 
responsibility—never attempts openly to lead the Church at large 
in its demands for undoubted rights and privileges—whether, we 
say, a hierarchy thus hampered and fettered, is capable of doing 
its duty, as it ought to be done, fearlessly, faithfully, with single- 
mindedness, and without admixture of secular objects. If men 
could see that under the present system of nomination it was 
possible for the representatives of the Church in the House of 
Lords to act with unanimity on great questions affecting the 
political status, the religious influence, the undoubted privileges, 
rights, and endowments of the Church, they would recognize the 
practical benefits of a system which worked so well; but under 
existing circumstances it is impossible to point out any advantages 
in the possession of Parliamentary seats which can in any degree 
counterbalance the admitted evil of withdrawing bishops from 
their dioceses for many months in each year, and involving them 
in the expense of a residence in London during the fashionable 
season. We say, that the circumstances of the case make it 
impossible to take the ground in defence of Parliamentary seats 
which might otherwise be taken. The absence of every tangible 
good result, nay, the perpetual recurrence of the eatreme evil 
arising from division amongst the Bishops in the House of Lords 
on every great question affecting the Church—completely shuts 
the mouths of those who would be unwilling to see the hierarchy 
divested of any one of its temporal dignities. 
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Of course the whole evil arises from the power possessed by 
the political minister, whoever he may be, of nominating bishops 
of his own choice. It is this which gives a political complexion 
to the Episcopate, and in depriving it of its unity, destroys its 
collective influence, and separates it from the great body of the 
Church. We are more and more deeply convinced, that until 
the power of the Crown in the nomination of bishops is exercised 
by some unpolitical body, there will only be a recurrence of the 
evil from which we have so long and so deeply suffered. Divi- 
sions there will always be in the Church:—the constitution of 
the human mind forbids the hope of perfect agreement at all 
times; but still there are certain points where aggression is 
manifestly made from without, in which the Church, if free to act 
for herself, will always unite. But all unity of action is at an 
end, when the very influence which has to be resisted has a body 
of allies and partizans in the bosom of the Church. The result 
is, that all efforts are unavailing, and the Church is able to oppose 
no effectual opposition to her antagonists. Her own members 
are willing to open the gates to the enemy. If this were an occa- 
sional and accidental evil, it would be of less importance; but the 
alarming feature in the case is, that such is the permanent, never 
ceasing danger and affliction of the Church. The world has its 
grasp tenaciously fixed on the positions which command our whole 
camp. 

When we reflect on this unquestionable fact, it does seem to 
us, that there is as much to encourage Churchmen in one point of 
view, as there is to alarm them in another. What else but the 
Spirit of God could have sustained the Church’s principles, under 
the paralyzing influence of ministerial appointments! It is to 
the special interference of God’s Providence that we owe the 
amount of good which has actually existed, in positions where 
ministerial patronage placed men without reference to their spi- 
ritual qualifications, and merely with some political view. Amidst 
and notwithstanding worldly influences, Christian principle has 
found its way into high places in the Church; and in spite of 
all difficulties and discouragements, coldness of spirit, worldly 
pride, and many other deadening obstacles, the spirit of the 
Church has grown more earnest and zealous and self-denying— 
her energies have developed themselves in every direction; and 
while she is daily losing ground in the political world, she is 
gaining in all religious respects. And assuredly it is not without 
significance, that her increase and expansion in all ways, have 
been in exact proportion to the degree in which State protection 
and encouragement has been withdrawn from her. This is, we 
say, a source of great comfort to all true members of the Church 
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of England: it is to them a sufficient proof, if any were wanting, 
of the falsehood of that assertion of all the enemies of our faith— 
that the Church of England owes her existence to the will of the 
State; and that she has no claim to the character of a living and 
true branch of the Church founded by Jesus Christ. 

We now approach the other great subject of Mr. Cavendish’s 
pamphlet—we refer to the question of Convocation. There is 
considerable difference of opinion amongst good men on this im- 
portant question. Various arguments are adduced against mak- 
ing the synod of the English Church more than a name. ‘The 
grand argument against it, is founded on an appeal to our fears. 
We must confess that we were under the influence of such argu- 
ments formerly ; we can therefore see more clearly the conscien- 
tious fear which haunts many minds of various sentiments. But 
we feel convinced that not only should the Church’s legislative 
functions be resumed, even if there were a risk, but that they may 
be safely resumed. We must cite Mr. Cavendish’s interesting 
remark on this subject :— 


** Almost every divine who, either from station, character, or ability, is 
entitled to be quoted as an authority upon such points as those to which 
I have now called your Grace’s attention, has attributed this most 
lamentable state of things to the same cause,—the suspension of the 
Church’s legislative powers. When we see distinguished men of the 
most diverse schools of thought and opinion, such, for instance, as the 
Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Oxford, Archdeacon Wilber- 
force and Archdeacon Hare, concurring on this one point, surely no 
slight presumption is raised by such an agreement in favour of their 
common conclusion. Even Mr. Noel justifies his secession from the 
Church by pointing to the same anomaly, and the hopelessness of 
removing it. Coleridge pronounced the loss of the convocation, ‘ the 
greatest and, in an enlarged state policy, the most impolitic affront ever 
offered by a government to its own established Church.’ Let it be 
ever remembered, too, that we owe the suppression of convocation to 
the most profligate of ministers and the most profligate of Courts. 
Convocation threatened proceedings against the openly Socinian Bishop 
Hoadley. Queen Caroline and Sir Robert Walpole manifested their 
love of liberty and their sense of justice, by not only stifling all inquiry 
into the doctrines broached by their protége, but also by sentencing the 
audacious assembly which demanded it to virtual extinction. Well, 
indeed, might Coleridge deliberately say, that ‘the virtual abrogation 
of this branch of our constitution, is one of the three or four whig 
patriotisms that have succeeded in de-anglicising the mind of England.’”’ 


The combination of men of such different views as those referred 
to by Mr. Cavendish, at once relieves this question of all imputa- 
tion of being a mere party question. It is supported by all the 
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various schools in the Church; and we regret to add, that it is 
also feared by members of the same schools. Nevertheless we 
see plainly, that the necessity of doing something is becoming 
too obvious and urgent, to permit longer delay. Men see that 
nothing is to be gained by waiting patiently for our rulers to lead 
the way; and they also see the Legislature yearly becoming less 
qualified to make regulations for a Christian Church. Let us 
again hear Mr. Cavendish on this subject :— 


‘* Since last century, however, vast national changes have taken 
place. Parliament was then composed of none but members of the 
Church. It- might pretend, not unfairly, to represent the laity, while 
Convocation represented the spirituality of the Church. The case is 
now widely altered. Parliament has now lost the power of taking 
part, as a united body, in ecclesiastical and religious affairs. It is 
surely self-evident that Parliament should abstain from passing laws 
on religious questions, which laws must obtain the free concurrence of 
Romanists, Churchmen, and Socinians. The Church is Christ’s insti- 
tution, she is the witness to a certain definite and unchangeable body 
of truth, which has been handed down to us from the time of the 
Apostles. Parliament is the expression of the infinitely various and 
ever-changing wills and opinions of the men who happen to be in pos- 
session of the right of voting for its members. The mischiefs resulting 
from this dilemma have been pointed out with his accustomed force, by 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, in his charge for 1848. ‘ Parliament,’ he 
says, ‘the State legislature, and Convocation, as the legislature of the 
Church, were once perfectly accordant, because no man was a member 
of the one, who did not recognize the authority of the other. Such 
temporal questions as concerned the Church were naturally left to the 
determination of her lay representatives in Parliament, while they left 
the consideration of spiritual questions to those whom, as Churchmen, 
they accounted the spiritual authority. But how can this co-operation 
be attained, now that the Church cannot look upon the members of 
the civil legislature as her lay representatives, and therefore cannot ex~- 
pect them to regard her as an authority in things divine? That it is 
unseemly to submit questions affecting the Church’s internal manage- 
ment to those who are not Churchmen, is what their own practice 
teaches, and their own conscience may suggest. For what member of 
any other religious body would commit the management of its internal 
affairs to members of the Church? Would the Wesleyans entrust the 
arrangements of their conference to a body of Churchmen? Would the 
Romanists allow any but themselves to settle their faith? Since men 
of various parties have been admitted to an equal share in our Govern- 
ment, it no doubt becomes us to acquiesce, as good subjects, in what 
the wisdom of our rulers has decided. But there is surely one condi- 
tion, on which we have a right to insist; it is so plainly equitable, that 
it can hardly be refused us. That Romanists or Socinians should have 
their share in civil legislation, is part of that broad system of liberty 
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which renders law the expression of the national consent. But this 
principle gives them no right to legislate for the Church. Its meaning 
is, that no man should be bound by laws, unless in person, or by sub- 
stitute, he gives them his consent. Why, then, should men desire to 
legislate for a body to which they decline to belong? They can have 
no claim to make laws which they are not to obey. The result would 
be as plain a mockery of God, as it would be an injustice to their fel- 
low-creatures. For how can men legislate for a system of religious 
faith in which they are not believers? Would it become a Christian 
legislator to devise laws for securing the adoration of Mahomet, or the 
worship of the idols of India? Would it not be a solemn mockery of 
the God whom he serves? And why so? Because a legislator is a 
man as much as his fellows, and in a few days he will be summoned 
to render his account before the righteous Judge, before whom he must 
answer for all his doings. And how, then, can he reverence that in 
public, which in private he disbelieves, or affirm any thing to be true 
in the senate, which he declares to be a lie in his chamber? Therefore, 
the only honest course, so soon as the legislature consists of men of 
various faiths, is the perfect abnegation of those functions which in- 
volve the existence of a single belief and an united confession. The 
contrary course would be inconsistent with the rights of conscience, 
and the liberty of individuals; with a regard for the sanctity of truth, 
and a consciousness of the majesty of God. We may well hope that 
the wisdom, moderation, and conscientiousness by which, under God’s 
blessing, our land has attained its present state of happiness, will not 
be wanting in the present emergency to our secular rulers. The ancient 
custom of Parliament was, not to legislate for the Church, except in 
concurrence with that spiritual legislature, convocation, to which, while 
Parliament consisted of Churchmen, it naturally deferred in things 
divine. It cannot be expected to defer equally to a body, with which 
it is no longer so closely connected. But just as far as this circum- 
stance exempts it from the necessity of hearkening to the counsels of 
convocation, it disqualifies it from legislating for the advancement of 
truth. For which truth is it to further? Is it that which Socinians 
think truth, or Churchmen? The only thing, therefore, which the 
Church can rightly ask from Parliament is to be let alone. State 
endowments would only be fetters which would impede her. Even the 
most useful improvements in organization, would not compensate for 
that sacrifice of principle which they would involve, Let Parliament 
confine itself to those temporal interests, of which its abandonment of 
its connexion with the Church has made it so full an expression. In- 
deed so numerous and overwhelming are they, that their mere pressure 
would exclude the possibility of that calm and unobstructed attention 
which is needed by the exigencies of the Church.’ ” 


Nothing need be added to this clear exposition of the actual 
state of things. To those, then, who are still apprehensive that 
the meeting of Convocation would only lead to renewed struggles 
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of party, we would appeal whether such a contingent evil ought to 
counterbalance the excessive actual evil of having to carry Church 
measures through the House of Commons. Suppose a struggle 
of parties to take place in Convocation,—in what respect should 
we be worse off than we now are? Is there not an occasional 
struggle of party now? Do those struggles make no noise, and 
lead to no evil results? And, moreover, is there not a very large 
portion of the Church which has no party spirit at all? Assuredly 
we cannot see much of party spirit amongst our prelates in 
general, though there are exceptions to the rule; neither do we 
see any reason to dread violence of tone or spirit amongst our 
Deans, Archdeacons, and Canons, who would constitute two-thirds 
of a Convocation. Neither do we believe that the clergy in 
general are imbued with party feeling, or that their representa- 
tives in general would be any thing but safe men. 

When we remember that no regulation becomes an Act of 
Convocation unless it has passed both the upper and the lower 
house—that it cannot be entered on without the royal licence— 
that it is not legal without the royal ratification—that it is not 
legally binding on the laity without the consent of Parliament,— 
it does seem that every possible security exists for safe legislation 
on Church questions in Convocation; and that at least there is so 
much reason to trust that good results might follow from it, that 
every Churchman ought to support the design so far as to make 
the experiment, and see what the working of the system will be. 
If it fails we must only look to something else ; but surely it is 
most unreasonable to assert that because the lower house of 
Convocation quarrelled with the bishops in the time of Hoadley, 
the same thing must happen again; or that the best way to ter- 
minate such differences is to suppress the Church’s legislature, 
and to govern her without consulting her representatives. The 
Church of England has in fact been deprived of her constitutional 
and legal rights and liberties for a hundred and thirty years, by 
an exercise of arbitrary power. Successive governments have 
kept her out of her rights. The Jaws of the land give to the 
National Church her fitting and appropriate legislature and 
supreme tribunal; and thus do not place her in a less advan- 
tageous position than any sect or denomination in the country. 
But those who are to administer the law so exercise the royal 
prerogative as to deprive her wholly of the rights which the 
law recognizes. It is not the Jaw that is in fault, but the 
Executive Government. The one gives us all the liberty we want, 
the other interposes the royal prerogative for the subversion of 
our liberty sanctioned by law. We are of opinion that so gross a 
case of injustice, and of arbitrary, unconstitutional, and illegal 
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power, cannot possibly stand the test of argument and discussion. 
We contend that the Church of England has a just and legal 
ricuT to hold her Convocations, as she has always done in past 
ages, and not to be impeded by the interposition of the royal 
prerogative, from making such regulations, and offering such 
petitions, as she may deem necessary. We claim the restoration 
of powers illegally and arbitrarily withheld. We also claim, as a 
matter of Christian right, and of imperative justice, that our 
Episcopate shall in future be selected simply with a view to guali- 
fications, and that no bishop shall be under any political obliga- 
tions or engagements whatever; but, while the nomination of 
bishops remains with the political ministry of the day, it is 
impossible that any securities can exist for a proper system of 
appointments. 

These two points, the restoration of the Church’s legislative 
bodies, and the purification of the sources of episcopal patronage, 
we believe to be the great essentials for which all faithful and 
sincere members of the Church of England ought now to contend, 
The battle of the Church on these points ought to be fought in 
the House of Commons. Our case presents features that must 
command the attention of Parliament, and the support of a large 
body of its members; if it be only treated in the right way, %.'¢. 
presented in its broad simple features, its hardships, and its in- 
justice. A stronger case of grievance never was shown. Let it 
be felt as a grievance, and let the Church express that feeling so 
as to bring her case before Parliament and the public at large; 
and we feel confident of ultimate success. 

In dealing with the question of Convocation we need not express 
any opinion as to the particular constitution of that body. This 
would only lead us aside from the real question, whether the 
actual Jegal rights of the Church of England are to be permanently 
withheld from her by an arbitrary exercise of the royal prero- 
gative. When her rights have been recognized and restored, it 
will be time enough to see whether she cannot, in some degree, 
improve the organization of Convocation. In the mean time we 
hold it wiser not to enter on such questions (reserving our own 
opinion in favour of some change) because they tend to divert the 
attention to subordinate matters. In conclusion, we have to 
thank Mr. Cavendish for his most valuable and interesting publi- 
cation, and to express a hope that his example may induce other 
influential persons to come forward in the same cause, with equal 
sincerity, and, we trust, with equal success. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Two Lectures, delivered before the University of 
Oxford. By Professor H. H. Wiison. 1840. 


. Rig Veda-Sanhita. Edidit Frepericus Rosen. 

. The Sankhya Kéarika. By Professor Wison. 

. Pénin’s Grammatische Regeln. Von Dr. Orro Bouruinex. 
. Lois de Manou. Par Destonccuamps. 


. Gita Govinda, Interpretationem Latinam adjecit Curisti- 
ANuSs LassEN. 


7. Hitopadésa. The Sanscrit Teat by Francis Jounson, Pro- 
Jessor. 


8. Indian MSS. Mahabharata, and Adhyatma Ramayana. 


Wuitst we see abundant reasons for thankfulness in the history 
of our missions, we must not disguise from ourselves one fact, that 
is, that in no one part of the world have we as yet planted a 
Church of converts from heathenism. By-a Church we mean an 
organized body of bishops, priests, deacons, and laymen. This 
is the object we must have in view, and this we have not 
yet attained. We have spread a knowledge of the truth 
amongst savages, and have provided them with foreigners for 
clergy ; on Mahommedans we have not made durable impressions, 
but amongst Hindus we have not only converts, we have also a 
few native clergy. Yet the deposit is retained in our hands: at 
present we see no probability of establishing a Native Church, 
launching it on its own independence, and committing the truth 
to its keeping. If British influence were to be withdrawn, and 
British connexions severed, where would be the Christianity of 
the New Zealanders, of the American Indians, or of the Hindus ? 
If we argue according to human reason, it would, in a very short 
time, be totally extinguished. 

Now the question is, Are we establishing such a Native Church 
as may be intrusted with its own economy? Are we making and 
educating such converts as we might rationally hope will be com- 
petent for the priestly and episcopal offices?) We will confine our 
attention to the Hindus, as they are the most civilized and literate 
heathen with whom we have to deal. If we hope to raise up 
amongst them a body of native clergy, and a laity who may influ- 
ence their countrymen by an exhibition of intellectual superiority, 
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how are we to effect our purpose? We shall endeavour to find 
an answer to this question. 

All the world knows that the Hindus are divided into castes, 
one of which only follows literary occupations, and that to the 
lowest castes the study of their national literature is forbidden 
ground. Many and bitter are the curses pronounced on that 
Brahman who should presume to instruct a Sfidra in the védas, 
and utter degradation to the Brahman who should demean him- 
self by learning from an outcast. Now the consequence of such 
exclusiveness necessarily was, that a capacity for, as well as a habit 
of, study became confined to the highest caste. The lower orders 
have descended in the intellectual scale like the Caffres and Bos- 
jesmans of Africa; they are not indeed without shrewdness and 
common sense, but they have neither the inclination nor the ability 
to undergo mental labour. 

Let us now consider what, in this respect, is the condition 
of educated Brahmans. They are intrusted with the preserva- 
tion of a most ancient, varied, and extensive literature. Beginning 
young, they contend with the rudiments of a dead language, at the 
feet of some Gamaliel; the noble Sanscrit gradually opens to them 
its stores; their brains are exercised in the involutions and nice- 
ties of their native grammar, which is the most ancient of all 
grammars, and which, abounding as it does ina profusion of 
arbitrary rules, can only be acquired by great assiduity'; they 
then have before them their ancient book of fables, from which 
many. of ours are derived, or one of their popular epics, because it 
is simple in its style ; then perhaps one of their sentimental poems, 
or numerous dramas: but their greatest labour would be in phi- 
losophy, in their logic, or abstruse metaphysics. If the scholar 
aspires to read their original Scriptures, or védas, then he has to 
master an antiquated style, and penetrate to their meaning through 
a language encumbered with an obsolete phraseology. And when 
we further add, that considerable portions of these works are com- 
mitted to memory, we surely make it pretty clear that the mental 
powers of learned Brahmans are called into full activity. 

And who can deny, that if the heart of one such man were 
touched by the Gospel, he might become a useful auxiliary in 
instructing his countrymen? He is justly entitled to be styled a 
man of learning, although his learning may appear to us of little 
value ; he is versed in the oriental art of colloquial fence, and he 
can address himself to his own people in a manner which will gain 
attention where a European is ridiculed. Besides, he will gain 
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some of that respect which considerable acquirements must every 
where claim; and if there is on one side a native heathenism, which 
includes men of abilities and profound knowledge, on the other 
side a native Christianity, which includes only the illiterate and 
semi-barbarians, we know which will be the respectable, the domi- 
nant religion of India. Behold the illustrations of the two cases 
in the Goa Roman Catholics, and the Brahmans of the present 
day, and take the Mahommedans as impartial judges—unquestion- 
ably they would decide that the latter are the most respectable. 
And is there not every reason to conclude that, if a certain number 
of learned Brahmans were, by God’s blessing, converted, the mil- 
lions of India would abjure the idolatry which their spiritual 
teachers were renouncing? And ought it not to become a leading 
question in missionary projects, How are the educated caste of 
Hinduism to be converted to Christianity? Certainly, it ought. 
Learning must be met by learning. This consideration leads 
us to conclude at once, and that without much penetration, that 
Brahmans never can be converted by our present system of mis- 
sionary operations. To make this clearer, let us reverse the case, 
and suppose that some person was seeking to convert us. Suppose 
that a Mahommedan were seriously to offer us the religion of his 
prophet ; by way of teaching us his faith, and refuting ours, he 
would desire us, say, to read the Koran, and would ridicule Chris- 
tianity in some such language as this :—‘‘ The Koran was written 
from all eternity ; a complete transcript was brought down to the 
moon by Gabriel, and thence revealed to the prophet, who dictated 
it to his secretary. Its authority, therefore, 1s unquestionable ; 
its style and matter incomparable; ‘ Verily, if men and genii 
were purposely assembled, that they might produce any thing like 
the Koran, they could not produce any thing like unto it, though 
they assisted one another?!’ It teaches the simple truth, that 
there is one God, and Mohammed is his prophet; and, appealing 
to reason, declares that they he in their throats who say that God 
had a mother or ason. MRenounce, then, your absurd faith in a 
begotten God, and embrace the creed which can alone direct you 
to the joys of Paradise.” Of course we should not think such a 
Mahommedan’s address worthy of the slightest attention: it 
might amuse and interest us, but certainly nothing more. Nor 
would the case be at all altered, if he were a learned man, if he 
could quote the moral sayings of Ali, the history of Ferishtah, 
or the poetry of Hafiz. We might find the more pleasure in 
conversing with him on this account ; but we should not consider 
him any the better guide to eternal salvation. But suppose that 
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this same oriental had taken great pains to inquire into the prin- 
ciples and precepts of Christianity. In discussing points of 
religion with the Mahommedans of India, we find them asserting 
that we hold certain tenets, and their only authorities are the 
writings of their prophet or his followers. If, however, we were 
satisfied that they had examined for themselves, and had gained 
a fair insight into our Scriptures ; if, further, they were to urge 
their arguments with temper, gravity, and consideration, we could 
searcely refuse them a hearing, and we should be glad to enter 
into a discussion, if merely with a view to remove the doubts of a 
liberal opponent. 

Now see how all this applies to our missions: take the most 
favourable specimen of a missionary, and suppose him to be 
** ventle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, im meekness instruct- 
ing those that oppose themselves,” and, moreover, to be a man of 
considerable abilities. Well! he sails for India: after arriving, 
he finds it necessary to acquire at least a smattering of Hindus- 
tani, for he cannot communicate properly with his domestics until 
he has done that; but his Hindustani will not qualify him to 
enter into religious questions with the Hindus, and for this pur- 
pose he must learn a vernacular, such as Bengalee, Murathee, or 
Tamul. This will of course occupy much time, and if only of 
ordinary abilities, it will be very long before he can converse 
fluently in a native language on religious topics. But suppose . 
that at last he is competent for this, and he at once goes and 
discloses to a learned Brahman the truths of Christianity: he 
produces a Bible, and desires him to read certain portions, and to 
give him his opinion at their next meeting. What answer does his 
perverse friend make? ‘This :—‘‘ We have no objection to read 
your books, but we will enter into no discussion of their contents 
with you, until you have read ours*.” Here is a barrier on the 
threshold; the missionary has not had time to acquire the 
Sanscrit language, and he is quite incompetent to accept the 
challenge of the Hindu. 

Now the natives of India are not averse to discussion; they 
are fond of hair-splitting ; some consider that logic is their strong 
point, and they would be glad to seize an opportunity of demolish- 
ing an adversary. How is it, then, that such as have not been 
forced by circumstances into a connexion with Europeans, are so 
often inaccessible to missionaries? How is it that a missionary 
will pass through a village or a bazaar with his little bundle of 
tracts, and a demure Shastri, on seeing him in the distance, will 
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make a circuit so as to avoid the possibility of a collision; ora 
fiercer spirit will pass him with a scowl, which seems to say, 
‘“‘ Stand by thyself, I am holier than thou?” Simply, because the 
Brahmans are deeply impressed with the notion that Europeans 
are unacquainted with their religious books, which contain, as 
they believe, all that is worth knowing in the world ; that, there- 
fore, Europeans, with all their science and manufactures, are in 
a deplorable state of spiritual ignorance. 

An exposition of some points of Hinduism will further eluci- 
date this subject. That religion is a mass of inconsistencies, and 
on this very account it presents the greater difficulties. If it 
were unadulterated error, we might reasonably expect that it 
would not bear exposure ; but it is Protean, it assumes any shape 
for the sake of eluding our grasp. It teaches the existence of a 
Creator of the universe, and a providence over human affairs ; 
on the other hand, it denies the existence of any Supreme Being ; 
on the one side is the unity, on the other the duality and plurality 
of the Godhead; the unreality of matter, and again, the real 
existence and supremacy of matter; the perfect purity of God, 
the fraudulency and the lustfulness of His incarnation; the 
responsibility of man, and his hopeless subjection to fate. Its 
morality is of the same character: in one place we read of the 
necessity of good works, and the rewards with which they will 
meet ; in another, of the all-sufficiency of faith; and here the 
question of virtue and vice, morality and immorality, is treated as 
one of complete indifference ; the virtuous maxims which it con- 
tains are only inferior in simplicity and force to those of Chris- 
tianity, but it sanctions and eulogizes examples of the worst 
sinfulness and baseness ; it depicts the power, the omnipotence 
of truth ; it positively enjoins falsehood and perjury. There isa 
system on which to lay hold ; there is a Proteus, which it requires 
a Hercules to secure. 

We should be tedious, if we were to quote very many passages 
in proof of these paradoxes, but it is our object to show that we 
can substantiate all that we say. We shall, therefore, prove it 
by quotations, ranged in parallel columns, and given in the form 
of assertion and negation. ‘The references are either to original 
works, or to standard Huropean authorities :— 


1. ‘The Universe had a Creator. 1. There is no Supreme Being: 
‘“* He (the Supreme God) having In the Commentary of Gaura- 
willed to produce various beings pada, on the Sankhya Karika, this 
from his own divine substance, question isdiscussed. After stating 
first with a thought created the — the opinions on both sides, show- 
waters, and placed in them a pro- ing that some maintain and others 
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ductive seed.”— Manu, chap. 1, 
s. 8. 

There is a Providence over 
human affairs. 

Let not the being who has 
been formed by the Creator, take 
thought for his subsistence. When 
an animal is produced from the 
womb, its parent’s breasts stream 
with nutriment. He who makes 
swans white, parrots green, and 
peacocks variegated, will provide 
your subsistence.” — Hitopadésa, 
book i. 

2. There is One God. 

‘“* There is one living and true 
God, everlasting, without body, 
parts, or passion; of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness; the maker 
and preserver of all things.” —Ha- 
tracts fromthe Véda, by Sir William 
Jones. 

** Manu sat reclined, with his 
attention fixed on one object, the 
Supreme God.”—WManu, chap. 1, 
shl. 1. 


3. Matter is unreal. 

Every student of Hindu litera- 
ture is acquainted with Maya, 
which Sir William Jones defines to 
signify “‘the system of perceptions, 
whether of secondary or of primary 
qualities, which the Deity was be- 
lieved by Epicharmus, Plato, and 
many truly pious men, to rise by 
his omnipresent spirit in the minds 
of his creatures, but which had not, 
in their opinion, any existence in- 
dependent of mind.” — LE ssay on the 
Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, 

4. God is Pure. 

** The First Cause is incorporeal, 
immaterial, invisible, unborn, un- 
created, without beginning or end 5 
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deny the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and quoting the passage 
given in the parallel column, the 
commentator decides that there is 
no other First Cause than Nature. 


2. There is duality in the God- 
head. 

See the whole of the Sankhya 
philosophy, an object of which is 
to prove that there are two inde- 
pendent existences, Nature and 
Soul—from the union of which all 
things proceed. 

There is plurality. 

*‘ It is declared in some texts of 
the vedas, that the deities are only 
three.” —Prof. Wilson’s Lectures. 

** He, the Supreme Ruler, created 
an assemblage of inferior deities, 
with divine attributes and pure 
souls.” — Manu, i. 22. 

3. Matter is real and supreme. 

‘* Nature is imperceptible from 
its subtlety, not from its non- 
existence. It is perceptible in its 
effects.”—Sadnkhya Karika, 8. 

‘* The existence of a general, im- 
perceptible, unseparated, universal 
cause, the substance of which all 
is made, the eternal matter of the 
Greek cosmogonies, is then ar- 
gued.”—Prof. Wilson's Preface. 


4, The gods are fraudulent and 
lustful. 

The Gita Govinda is a succes- 
sion of odes in praise of Krishna’s 
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he is illimitable, inscrutable, in- 
appreciable by the senses, inappre- 
hensible by the understanding, at 
least, until that is freed from the 
film of mortal blindness; he is 
devoid of all attributes, or has that 
only of perfect purity.” — Prof. 
Wilson’s Lectures. ’ 


5. Man has a free will. 

Manu’s work abounds with pas- 
sages In which the rewards and 
punishments of virtues and vices 
are enumerated, and in which it is 
implied that man may choose the 
good and refuse the evil. 

6. Uselessness of forms and cere- 
monies. 

‘Tf thou beest not at variance, 
by speaking falsely, with Yama, or 
the subduer of all; with Vaivas- 
wata, or the punisher, with that 
great divinity who dwells in thy 
breast, go not on a pilgrimage to 
the river Ganga, nor to the plains 
of Curee, for thou hast no need of 
expiation.”—Manu, viii. 92. 

The great Rama spake: ‘ Sal- 
vation is by faith in me, not through 
any distinctions of sex, caste, name, 
or religious order. I can never 
be seen through sacrifices, gifts to 
Brahmans, penances, or through 
the study of the védas, by those 
who are without iny faith.’”— 
Adhyaitma Ramayana, book x. 
line 20. 


7. Charitable liberality. 

** By silent adoration, undoubt- 
edly, a Brahman attains holiness ; 
but every benevolent man, whether 
he perform or omit that ceremony, 
is justly styled a Brahman.”— 
Manu, iv. 

‘‘The saints show kindness to 
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amours. It alludes to a well- 
known act of imposture wrought 
by the dwarf incarnation of Vishnu, 
in these words :—‘ Thou by thy 
walk deceivedst Balee, O wonder- 
ful dwarf and purifier of men!” 
For an account of the gross fables. 
which are current, see ‘* Ward on 
the Hindus.” 

5. Man a slave of destiny. 

** The why, the wherefore, how, 
where, what, the purity or impu- 
rity of our works, depend upon the 
willof Fate.”— Hitopadésa, book i. 
line 265. 


6. Forms all-sufficient. 

** Conduct is wholly immaterial ; 
it matters not how atrocious a sin- 
ner a man may be, if he paints his 
face, his breast, his arms, with 
certain sectorial marks; or, which 
is better, if he brands his skin 
permanently with them with a hot 
iron stamp; if he is constantly 
chaunting hymns in honour of 
Vishnu; or, what is equally effica- 
cious, if he spend hours in the 
simple reiteration of his name or 
names; if he die with the word 
Hari, or Rama, or Krishna on his 
lips, and the thought of him in his 
mind—he may have lived a mon- 
ster of iniquity—he is certain of 
heaven.” —Prof. Wilson’s Lectures. 

“* Whoever shall repeat day by 
day, for three years, without neg- 
ligence, that sacred text, shall 
hereafter approach the _ divine 
essence.’ —Manu, ii. 82. 

7. Uncharitable exclusiveness, 

** Nor let a Brahman tarry even 
under the shade of the same tree 
with outcasts for great crimes, nor 
with Chandalas, nor with Pucca- 
sas (men of the lowest castes), nor 
with idiots, nor with men proud of 
wealth, nor with washermen, and 
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the worthless as well as the good. 
The moon withholds not its light 
even from the dwelling of the 
Chandala. When a man of low 
caste comes to the house of one of 
high caste, he must receive due 
respect, in him all the gods are 
guests.” — filopadésa, book i. 
Jine 367, &c. 

8. Commanded to tell the truth. 

“The fruit of every virtuous 
act, which thou hast done, O good 
man, since thy birth, shall depart 
from thee to dogs, if thou deviate 
in speech from the truth. O friend 
to virtue, that supreme spirit, which 
thou believest one and the same 
with thyself, resides in thy bosom 
perpetually, and is an all-knowing 
inspector of thy goodness or of thy 
wickedness.’”——Manu, viii. 90, 91. 
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other vile persons. Let him not 
give even temporal advice to a 
Sadra.”—Manu, iv. 79, 80. 

‘*‘ If your only alternative be to 
encounter a heretic or a tiger, 
throw yourself before the latter ; 
better be devoured by the animal, 
than contaminated by the man.” — 
Proverb from Wilson’s Lectures. 

8. Perjury enjoined. 

‘“‘ In some cases, a giver of false 
evidence from a pious motive, even 
though he know the truth, shall 
not lose a seat in heaven; such 
evidence wise men call the speech 
of the gods. Whenever the death 
of a man who had not been a 
grievous offender either of the ser- 
vile, the commercial, the military, 
or the sacerdotal class, would be 
occasioned by true evidence, false- 
hood may be spoken; it is even 
preferable to truth.”—Manu, viii. 
103, 104. 


Now these inconsistencies blunt the edge of truth, and render 


it powerless when preached in an ordinary way. 


We take as an 


instance, to prove this, a missionary, to whom we will give the 
credit of refraining at first from any attack on his opponent’s 
ereed, and of confining himself to Hvangelical subjects. He 
introduces a discussion on the essence and attributes of the 
Deity. What more imposing truth can he produce than this, 
‘“God is a Spirit?’ and how do better than clothe it in these 
our Saviour’s words? But this very statement a Brahman can 
bring from his own works, and in corresponding words. Or he 
refers to God’s unity. He meets with assent, and perhaps the 
quotation of a very beautiful passage from the Ramayana, in 
which is shown, by an appropriate metaphor, how God is one, 
and yet takes up His abode in many hearts; how, to use His 
own blessed words, He is ‘“ the high and lofty one, who inha- 
bits eternity,” and yet dwells ‘‘ with him that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit.” The missionary announces that God is of 
uncorporeal essence, and not like unto wood and stone. ‘ Yes,” 
answers his friend, ‘‘ the great Manu has indeed said, ‘ that He is 
the being whem the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists 
from eternity.” ‘ All these things are passing away,” says the 
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preacher ; “all is vanity; God is the only reality.” ‘ Ah!” 
says the Brahman, evidently interested here, ‘all that we see is 
mere illusion; all that our bodily organs apprehend is that which 
is not.” ‘‘ Sublime,” says the missionary, ‘‘ is the morality which 
we teach; it requires us even to love our enemies.” ‘* Yes,” 
improves the Brahman, ‘‘‘as the sandal sheds its fragrance on 
the axe which cuts it.”” Nor does the Christian preacher make 
any better progress if he denounces the Hindu’s creed. If he 
expresses his abhorrence of idolatry, his learned and supple friend 
admits that it is improper, that it can only impose on gross and 
carnal minds, and that it is simply designed to please the “ pro- 
fanum vulgus,” but is not the religion of the védas. This, and 
many other subjects, are dwelt upon until the follower of Brahma 
is weary of hearing his creed abused, and withdraws with a 
strong sense that justice has not been done it by men who are 
incapable of appreciating its beauties. 

If we urge our doctrines with kindness and civility on their 
notice, the learned natives are often indisposed to deny them: 
they fully assent to them, and only wonder that we should labour 
under such wrong impressions as to suppose that they were not 
previously ‘acquainted with them. And it is to be remembered, 
that the great truths which have been mentioned as contained in 
Brahminical writings, and which appear so diametrically opposed 
to their practices, are not found in the works of authors whom 
they consider heretical ; for the fact is, that almost all truth and 
all falsehood is to be found in their varied and extensive lite- 
rature; and any native is perfectly at liberty to hold all, or any 
part, so long as he continues to honour Brahmans. Let him 
question ¢hewr authority, and withhold respect from them, he 
becomes, in their eyes, a flagitious sectarian; but, until he takes 
that rash step, he may hold and teach any opinions he pleases, — 
atheistical, deistical, pantheistical, material, idolatrous, icono- 
clastic,—for these, and a thousand other tenets, find a niche in 
the temple of their comprehensive faith. 

But it may be said, that men who hold a creed which is like a 
net let down in the sea, and which includes both good and bad 
doctrines—that such men are not likely to be impressed by any 
preaching ; and that if we have failed in converting latitudinarian 
pedants, we must not consider this the result of any defects in 
our arrangements, but rather of their demoralized condition. 
And, certainly, they who are ready to believe every thing believe 
nothing; and persons who assent to all propositions, whether 
true or false, are indifferent to all alike. That the Hindus are 
apathetic and indifferent, with regard to truth, we readily admit ; 
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but, at the same time, we hope to show that their hearts are 
not altogether imperturbable, nor need their faith be unchange- 
able. 

For let us look to the past. Is it a fact that oriental customs 
and opinions are of an unvarying character, as is commonly sup- 
posed? Have the Brahminical tenets undergone no great and 
important changes? We reply, that the religion 7s so different 
from what it was, that if they were now to profess their con- 
version to any other religion, they would not change more de- 
eidedly than they already have changed from the religion of their 
ancestors. The gods, the rites, the theories, the cosmogony of 
their védas have almost, without exception, no place in their 
modern system. Real Hinduism is as much an obsolete myth as 
the religion of ancient Greece or of Rome. It exists not. An un- 
explored abyss of centuries divides it from the religion which at 
present frowns upon Hindustan, And when a creed is thus so 
far developed as to be almost replaced by another, there is an 
d priori reason for hoping that both may give way to a third. 
But there is more in this circumstance. A missionary who can 
appeal to original works finds in this development a basis of 
operations. He can stand before a learned audience of natives, 
and with the utmost candour preach up to a certain point 
Hinduism. ‘“ There is one God,” he may say, ‘‘ the Creator 
and Preserver of the world, who is a pure and immaterial Spirit, 
whose glory the heavens and the elements declare. To know 
Him must be the object, to study Him the employment, of the 
holy man’s existence. No idols must dishonour His temples, no 
pretended representations of Him insult ‘the Invisible and the 
Infinite. The degraded beings, whom some adore as gods, pos- 
sess none of His attributes. Rama and Krishna, the objects of 
your popular worship, have not proceeded from Him. Renounce, 
then, a system which must raise a blush of shame on wisdom’s 
cheek, and disown a faith which is abhorrent to the dignified 
simplicity of your Scriptures.” This is language which a Chris- 
tian might use, and which a Brahman must acknowledge could 
be confirmed by the authority of the védas. And surely it is no 
trifling matter to be able to produce on our side an authority 
which our opponents are bound to respect. We have here 
placed within our reach a weapon, which, in skilful hands, might 
be turned to the best advantage. And we feel confident that an 
appeal to these venerable records will have a prepossessing in- 
fluence upon the Hindu; provided that it is made not in the 
pride of conscious superiority, or the pert satire of antagonism, 
but with a just appreciation of truth wherever found; whether it 
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is polished and sparkling in the light of revelation, or buried and 
obscured in the gloomy mines of heathenism. 

But we have not only evidence of progressive changes; we 
have facts, which prove that attempts have been made to unsettle 
the Brahman’s faith, and to convert him to new opinions, and 
that they have met with signal success. There is now nota 
shadow of doubt, that Buddhism was an introduction of this 
kind ; that at a certain period it was preached as a new faith, and 
that it established a novel worship and a rival priesthood. Its 
converts were numerous; its influence and power amply sufficient 
to arouse the jealousy and active rivalry of the professors of 
Hinduism; and it was only after a prolonged struggle, that it 
finally yielded to force, and was expatriated to China, Thibet, 
and Ceylon. Another innovation was the Jain worship, which 
still flourishes in the west of India. 

Christianity, too, was not vainly preached in ancient days; 
and on the coast of Malabar a church was established, which, 
whatever its present position, was once highly respected by its 
own, and the surrounding states. So that Buddhism, Jainism, 
and Christianity, have been preached and become naturalized. 
And can we be satisfied to continue a system under which the 
Gospel fails to make any impression on men of learning, whose 
ancestors, the worshippers of Buddha’s Tooth, and of the 
numerous and frivolous Jain incarnations, succeeded in convert- 
ing by their arguments and metaphysical subtleties ? 

When a European, unacquainted with Sanscrit literature, 
attacks a Brahman’s opinions, he is met in one of three ways ; 
either first, by a flat denial of his facts; or secondly, by an asser- 
tion that his facts are drawn from garbled statements, and that 
they are partly true and partly false; or thirdly, by an admission 
of the facts, and a denial of the construction placed upon them. 
The first plan is very commonly adopted, when the Brahman is 
either himself ignorant of the facts, or is acquainted with them, 
but supposes that his opponent is unable to substantiate them ; 
the second, when he sees that his opponent can only refer to the 
authority of Huropean writers, whose works he boldly avers are 
incorrect, and positively false ; the third, when the reference is to 
such licentious compositions, as the songs of Krishna for in- 
stance, which, he says, are not to be taken in their literal signi- 
fication, but are to be interpreted mystically and spiritually. It 
seems to us, that the European, under these circumstances, must 
be fairly at a nonplus; that, whatever he may say afterwards, he 
will leave to the Brahman a consciousness of having obtained the 
victory, and bring upon himself the reproach of having entered 
the lists of controversy, without due preparation. 
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Let it not be supposed that we are finding fault with the pre- 
sent missionary staff. We do not mean to say that hey ought to 
be acquainted with the mysteries of Sanscrit literature ; nor 
would we urge missionaries to endeavour hereafter to acquire it. 
We do not see how they can possibly enter upon their primary 
duties with activity, and at the same time follow such a course 
of study, as would be requisite for this acquisition. They can, 
moreover, be eminently useful without it; by the aid of a ver- 
nacular, they can make their appeal to the masses ; and there is 
always a danger that they may be led to exchange the stern an- 
noyances of itinerary labour, for the comparative ease of a study. 
But our aim is to show the absolute need of some additional pro- 
vision. Let us not discourage one of those self-denying men who 
are acting upon the masses; but why should we neglect the 
sages of Hindustan ? 

That great man, the first Bishop of Calcutta, saw the necessity 
of learning, and, in establishing Bishops’ College, gave an impetus 
in the right direction. The late principal of that institution is one 
of the first Sanscrit scholars of the day; and the result of his 
labours is singularly confirmatory of what we are now advancing, 
for he informs us, that he has seen in a temple, Brahmans seize 
with eagerness, and chaunt to each other a religious work which 
he has composed and adapted to their style. There is little doubt 
but that these same men would have treated an ordinary tract 
with the greatest contempt. One evidence of the success of such 
learned labours, is to be found in the Rey. Krishna Banerji, 
a presbyter, who, in an admirably written article in the Calcutta 
Review, has given an account of his own peculiar caste, called 
Kulin Brahmans, who have long been celebrated for their ex- 
clusiveness and bigotry. After Bishops’ College, the next step 
in this direction was the foundation, by an officer in the Com- 
pany’s service, of a professorship and scholarship at Oxford’. 
The present Boden professor is the first Sanscrit scholar in 
Europe; but he has few opportunities of communicating his 
knowledge; and the objects of the founder appear for the present 
defeated. The scholarships of 50. per annum, seem to have been 
the chief attraction to those who have conumenced these studies ; we 
do not hear of any members of the universities who have carried 
them so far as to obtain distinction ; and consequently the labour 
of bringing one of the védas through the University Press, is 


4 His belief is stated by himself to have been, that a more general and critical 
knowledge of the Sanscrit language will be a means of enabling his countrymen to 
proceed in the conversion of the natives of India to the Christian religion, by 
disseminating a knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures amongst them, more effectually 
than all other means wWhatsoever.—Oxford Calendar. 
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confided not to an Oxonian, or even to an Englishman, but to 
a learned German. 

It is obvious that some further encouragement is necessary, if 
we are to send out missionaries who have made any progress in 
this important branch of knowledge. For it is to be remembered 
that they must go out prepared, or at least grounded, for they 
cannot possibly study such a language abd initio, and also engage 
in the active exertions of itinerancy. Now there is one Institution 
which might be admirably adapted for this purpose—St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury. That is a Missionary Institution—the largest 
missionary provision as yet made for India. The great means of 
acquiring a permanent influence over the bulk of the Indian 
population consists in appealing to the men of learning, and these 
can only be appealed to hopefully by persons who have been 
educated in this country for that purpose. The inference is 
clear, that the attention of the authorities at St. Augustine’s, 
should be directed to Sanscrit literature. For it is not an un- 
important object which we set before ourselves ; it is not a mere 
nook of the world in which we would crusade, nor merely a few 
heathen pedants with whom we would contend. The broad plains 
of Hindustan have the first claims upon missionary enterprise, and 
amongst its vast hordes they who, although deluded, and “ giving 
heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils,” have yet searched 
for truth with the pale light which even idolatry sheds; surely 
they call forth some admiration, demand some sympathy, and 
claim more earnest attention than has yet been paid to them. 
And when we would enlarge our scope—endeavour not only to 
reclaim a few ignorant heathen, but to plant a Church which shall 
take root downward and bear fruit upward ; when we would enter 
upon a new era of conversion, or rather return to the deeds of the 
brave days of old; when we would aim at something beyond 
sending a few priests, or even a few bishops, to bear spiritual rule 
over a depressed people ; when we would endeavour to qualify that 
people for the priesthood and the episcopate, and look forward to 
the time when we may intrust the Holy Gospel to their keeping ; 
when, in fact, we would not merely have the United Church of 
England and Ireland in India, but have an independent and 
flourishing branch of the Church Catholic—then surely we shall 
set in earnest about the work of fighting the good fight of faith 
with the philosophers of the East. 

(There are two ways of conveying our ideas to the intellectual 
classes of India. The one is to give them a European education. 
This is adopted by the British Government, and we do not think 
that it is succeeding. A race of natives are springing up, who, 
with all the pride of knowledge, and pertness of youth, despise the 
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system in which their forefathers were educated, and the habits in 
which their forefathers lived, but who have-not that high moral 
tone which opens the highway to virtue and truth, and infallibly 
rears a people for greatness and a leading position in the world. 
The fact is, that neither a physical, civil, nor intellectual consti- 
tution can be successfully transplanted from one soil to another. 
The endeavour to impose our national constitution, our liberties, 
and laws upon other countries has always signally failed, and we 
fear that the attempt to transfer English education and habits of 
thought to India will meet with little better success. The 
religion of Jesus is the only system we know of which is adapted 
to all ages and all countries. At the same time we admit, that for 
the purposes of Government, English instruction must be com- 
municated to a certain extent. But there is another way to which 
we have scarcely yet allowed a fair trial—that of training our- 
selves by an Oriental education. And there is this to be said in 
its favour, it is the plan which the Church, whether acting under 
immediate inspiration or not, has ever adopted. There is scarcely 
an instance on record of one nation resigning its own language 
and its own civilization in exchange for a foreign language and an 
exotic civilization. The rule is, that the less-advanced people have 
their conditions modified and ameliorated, but not obliterated, by 
their superior invaders, until the introduction of the new element 
brings them to a high standard, just as the mixture of races seems 
destined to bring the human species to perfection. It is thus 
that our own character as a people has been formed. There was 
no forcible transportation of Roman or Norman language and 
civilization ; where it was attempted it failed; but there has been 
a happy blending of antagonistic principles, so that whilst our 
Saxon origin may be distinctly traced in our language, manners, 
and dispositions, we have been moulded into symmetrical propor- 
tions by the literature of Italy and the daring spirit of Norman 
chivalry. Now, such a process is not going on in India, for we 
are at present only attempting to produce an intellectual revolu- 
tion, and to squeeze Oriental minds into European shapes. Our 
schools and our missionary exertions all tend to pull down the 
decaying structure of Hindu civilization, and to establish our own 
in its stead. We thoroughly discountenance Hindu, whilst we 
intrude European literature. A// natives of Oriental learning 
are being gradually reduced to beggary; on the other hand, the 
portion of the population which we instruct in English, are quite 
ignorant of their indigenous literature. We are quite sure, that 
in consequence of this, we are not making hopeful attempts to 
civilize. The alms by which the student lived are failing as the 
Ee2 
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sources become dried up, as the old landholders perish, and our 
Christian Government displaces those native powers whose super- 
stition enriched him. Shastris and Pandits, exponents of their 
védas, dramas, systems of metaphysics, logic, and other sciences, 
all are rapidly disappearing, and a set of men are raising their 
heads, many of whom are shown as prodigies, but are of course 
very deficient when compared with European intellects. And 
when our object is to gain men of moral resolution and powerful 


+>) . . 
understanding to the cause of Gospel truth, we maintain that 


such are more likely to be found amongst the bigots of the 
Védanta, than amongst those who with an imperfect I[nglish 
education learn to despise their own idolatry, and have not the 
courage to embrace the truth. We cannot withhold some 
admiration from the man who in poverty clings to the faith of his 
forefathers; who, on the banks of the sacred Ganges find every 
hill and stream associated with some venerated legend, and 
believes that his only consolation is to be found in those waters 
which came down from heaven for the purification of men, and 
which lave his ancestors in hades*; who still pores over his 
beloved lore, and is content to be involved in the ruins of his 
religion. Narrow-minded he unquestionably is, vain in _ his 
imaginations, darkened in his foolish heart; but there is this to 
be said of him, which cannot be said of all—he is capable of be- 
heving something, and he clings to what he does believe with a 
resolution which is not seduced by the hope of worldly advantage, 
and which turns with horror from what he deems the poisonous 
teaching of the stranger and invader. So he remains a hardened 
bigot ; but his subtle countryman hastens to the English school. 
A situation in some government office, not knowledge for its own 
sake, is the tempting fruit. He comes in that dreadful spirit 
which St. Augustine mentions as most rare in his day, but which 
is very common at present in India, ‘“‘aliquod commodum ex- 
spectans ab hominibus, quibus se aliter placiturum non putat.” 
Hence, he disregards the portentous warnings which the old men 
of his caste utter, and in a government school becomes in time a 
tyro of science, or in a missionary school he reads the Bible, and 
becomes a proficient in Christian mysteries; soon he obtains a 
situation as clerk or under-secretary, and in the routine of 
business, troubles himself as little about the ceremonial purifica- 
tions of his caste as about the Gospel hope of salvation. They 
who have mixed with natives, know that this is the language of 


° This is an allusion to a well-known fable of the Ramédyana, which is also given 
in the drama of the Uttara Rama Cheritra. 
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soberness and truth. With all the shrewdness and worldly 
wisdom of the pupils, there is no moral resolution, no unbending 
love for the truth, and the want of these discourages a hope that 
strong and healthy Christianity will flourish and abound. Now, 
we ask, may we not more rationally hope to find followers of 
Jesus amongst such, who live like Saul, according to the strictest 
sect of their religion, than amongst such trimming, pliable 
gentlemen as these? All missionaries know that our present 
converts are weak to an unparalleled degree. If we might 
expect that any man would speak hopefully of native converts, it 
would be Mr. Pope, whose mission has been so abundantly 
blessed ; yet, in his report, published in the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society’s last volume, he says, “that he and others 
almost despair of making real converts of the present adult 
generation.” Let us then, we say, make an addition to our 
system: depend upon it, there is more to hope from the bigot, 
than the Anglified sceptic. The unconverted Brahman has at 
least shown that he has a strong determination where he has a 
conviction. By God’s blessing, we may teach him the reason- 
ableness of our faith, and then he will no longer be wedded to 
superstition ; but, 


‘on reason build resolve 
That column of true majesty in man.” 


We have referred to the plan which the Church has ever 
adopted. What was St. Paul, the chosen vessel “‘to bear 
Christ’s name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 
Israel ?”’--A man who could contend with Jew or Gentile, and 
give him the choice of weapons. ‘To the one he was ready to 
quote the law of their fathers, to the others, “‘ certain of their 
own poets.” It is highly interesting to contrast his addresses 
which were designed for the Jews, and those to the Athenians, 
and people of Lystra; and it is a singular evidence of the way in 
which he prepossessed the populace in his favour by such adapta- 
tions, that after he had so excited the Ephesians as to cause an 
émeute, the town-clerk could still boldly assert, that Paul and his 
companions had not spoken evil of their goddess (otre SXAacgn- 
pouvrag tiv Oedv jyuwv). The example which the Apostle set 
was followed by the early Christians, and hence the wonderful 
success with which Pantzenus and his followers of the catechetical 
school at Alexandria met. ‘The very charge of Platonism which 
is brought against them, shows that they had qualified them- 
selves to confute learned heathens with their own writings. The 
accounts of Origen’s spiritual triumphs are surprising. At an 
humble distance followed Dionysius, once a heathen astrologer, 
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but afterwards a Christian bishop, who seized the opportunity of 
an ignominious banishment, to convert the inhabitants of Kefro. 
St. Patrick, in Ireland, became thoroughly acquainted not only 
with the language, but also with the customs and superstitions of 
the people before he preached. And, doubtless, the more we gain 
an insight into the lives of all the early missionaries, we shall find 
that to Saxons they became as Saxons, to Celts as Celts, to 
heathen, in fact, as skilled in heathen lore, that they might bring 
them to Christ. ‘‘Admit,” says Daniel, Bishop of Winchester, 
in writing to the missionary, St. Boniface, ‘“‘admit whatever 
they are pleased to assert of the fabulous and carnal genealogy of 
their gods and goddesses, who are propagated from each other, 
From this principle deduce their imperfect nature, and human 
infirmities; the assurance they were born, and the probability 
that they will die. At what time, by what means, from what 
cause, were the eldest of the gods or goddesses produced? Do 
they still continue, or have they ceased to propagate? If they 
have ceased, summon your antagonists to declare the reason of 
this strange alteration. If they still continue, the number of the 
gods must become infinite ; and shall we not risk, by the indiscreet 
worship of some impotent deity, to excite the resentment of his 
jealous superior? ‘The visible heavens and earth, the whole 
system of the universe, which may be conceived by the mind, is 
it created or eternal? If created, how or where could the gods 
themselves exist before the creation? If eternal, how’could they 
assume the empire of an independent and pre-existing world ? 
‘Urge these arguments with temper and moderation ; insinuate 
at seasonable intervals, the truth and beauty of the Christian 
revelation, and endeavour to make the unbelievers ashamed, with- 
out making them angry°.” Such arguments as these must be 
built upon a profound knowledge of heathen superstitions, 

The following is an extract from the most ably conducted 
periodical in India: ‘ ‘To Christian missionaries it is our settled 
conviction that Sanscrit is an indispensable acquisition, if ever 
they would attain a correct and self-effected acquaintance with 
the original sources of Hindu philosophy, and Hindu faith, or 
deal intelligently, to any good purpose, with the present race of 
sophists, who draw from its hidden resources all their armoury of 
thought, argument, and objection.” These words, which are to 
be found in an early, and are repeated in a late, number of the 
Calcutta Review, in order that their importance may be con- 
firmed, express the opinion of writers who have both the means 
and the capacity to form a deliberate judgment. Neither they, 


6 Giles’ Edition of St. Boniface’s Letters, Gibbon, chap. xxxvii. 
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nor any other sensible person, consider that a Sanscrit educa- 
tion is necessary for the whole company of preachers in India ; 
but it is an indispensable requisite for some—for such as are called 
upon to contend with the doctors of Hindu superstition. And 
when we ask how this is to be obtained, whether England or 
India should be the scene of their preliminary labours, we answer, 
Kingland, and that for several cogent reasons. ‘The main reason 
is the superiority of our climate; believing, as we do, that a 
malignity which it does not possess, is attributed to the Indian 
atmosphere, we must still admit that it is unfavourable to the 
growth of mental vigour. Now Sanscrit, as a dead language, 
requires, at least, the same application for its acquisition as do 
the languages of ancient Europe; it only yields its stores to 
those who industriously seek them’. When Manu directs his 
pupils’ attention to the védas, it is in the severe spirit of the 
classic author, ‘‘nocturna yversate manu, versate diurna;” and 
less than this will scarcely lead to that proficiency which can 
alone hope for success. ‘The discipline of a student in the 
three védas,” says the lawgiver, ‘“‘must be continued for thirty- 
six years, in the house of his preceptor; or for half that time, 
or for a quarter of it, or until he perfectly comprehend them *.” 
‘‘ Hach day let him examine those holy books which soon give 
increase of wisdom, since, as far as a man studies completely the 
system of sacred literature, so far only can he become eminently 
learned, and so far may his learning shine brightly °.” Clearly the 
foundations of an education, which is to be opposed to students 
trained in this manner, should be laid in our own invigorating 
climate, and not in the enervating Hast. A. missionary should 
be prepared here, as far as possible, for action, and not for study, 
in his field of labour. Perfection in modern languages can only 
be acquired in the countries where they are spoken, but the rudi- 
ments both of them and of Sanscrit, might well be mastered at 
an institution in this country, where a library could be esta- 
blished, and the student thus be provided with opportunities and 
facilities of gaining information which he would rarely meet with, 
even in India. 

The sum of what we have written is briefly this. There has 
hitherto been a defect in our missions. It must be feared, that 
we have not in any single instance as yet established a church 
amongst heathens which could hopefully vegetate, if the sun of 


7 “To acquire a perfect knowledge,” said Mr. Clark, “ of the Sanscrit language, 
requires a longer period of diligence and exertion than to attain a similar degree of 
proficiency in any vernacular tongue.”—Talboy’s Historical Sketch of Sanserit 
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our empire were obscured, and the United Church of England and 
Ireland were no longer to extend to it encouragement, govern- 
ment, and protection. A few native congregations scramble 
along in leading-strings; but is there at present any reasonable 
ground to hope that they will ‘‘ put away childish things,” and 
ripen into thet vigour which can only accompany an order of 
indigenous Bishops, Priests, and Deacons? It is no sufficient 
reply to this, to allege, that Romish and other missions are very 
much in the same state. We admit that they are so, but the 
question for ourselves is—Are we adopting such liberal and ex- 
tended plans as might lead to such a glorious consummation 
as we have referred to? Unquestionably we are at present 
only sending missionaries to contend with rude and illiterate 
men. We employ no efforts against the hierarchy of super- 
stition, and consequently cannot hope to convert it into a 
hierarchy of truth, and yet the time is eminently propitious for 
such projects; the fields are white unto the harvest. The 
jealousy with which Government viewed all such attempts is 
rapidly subsiding, and the hostility of natives has merged into 
indifference. The professors of Hindu learning are daily sinking 
into poverty as the patronage of our foreign government is with- 
drawn from them, and profuse devotion no longer lays its offer- 
ings at their feet. Ancient institutions are falling into decay ; 
wealth finds its way into the hands of those who pay court to 
the ruling power, who seek its offices and rewards, and, together 
with the language, neglect the faith of their fathers. To such 
the appeals of indignant Brahmans are— 


“ Quare 
‘Templa ruunt antiqua deum? Cur improbe care 
Non aliquid patrize tanto emetiris acervo ?” 


But in vain. English luxury and display absorb the desires of 
the Hindu merchant or official; and he eares little to imitate the 
encouragement of national learning, and the liberality to super- 
stition which distinguished his ancestors. Thus situated, the 
Brahmans groan under a sense of wrong, and find a poor con- 
solation in sullen exclusiveness. We seek to show them that we 
have a place for them in the Christian Church. That is our 
object. Although not many wise men after the flesh are called, 
yet no inspired command, no argument from analogy can lead us 
to believe that we are right in proposing free salvation only to 
the ignorant, and adhering to a system under which we do not 
design to exclude any, it is true, and yet really and effectually bar 
all access to the Gospel against the subtle disputants and powerful 
understandings of the Brahminical creeds. We hope to see a 
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school established in this country which shall train in Oriental 
lore the minds of missionaries, and thus form a stepping-stone 
not to desultory efforts, but to an unselfish Christian scheme of 
establishing the Church of India in the unity of the spirit, and in 
the bond of peace, but, at the same time, on a solid and indepen- 
dent basis. With such an establishment we may hope to see in 
India a fulfilment of that prophecy, ‘‘ I will also take of them 
for priests and for Levites, saith the Lord. For as the new 
heavens and the new earth, which I will make shall remain 
before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your name 
remain.” 
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1.—Short Sermons for Family Reading. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
Ricxarps, M.A., Rector of Stowlangtoft, &c. London: 
Mozley and Masters. 


Tue Sermons comprised in this volume appear to have been 
delivered in the course of pastoral ministrations in a rural con- 
gregation ; and those who are privileged to hear such discourses 
may consider themselyes more than commonly favoured. For 
family reading, we should think these Sermons even better adapted 
than for the pulpit. Their simple diction; their affectionate 
tone ; and the calm thoughtfulness which gives sufficient life and 
interest to their argument, without overstraining the attention, 
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or pressing intensely on the feelings, seem to render them pecu- 
liarly adapted for social religious exercises of a private character. 
We have no doubt that they will be profitably used in this way. 


11.—Scriptural Teaching; or a Pastor's Offering to his People. 
By the Rev. W. Briacxiry, B.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
Viscount Hill, &e. London: Hatchards, &e. 


Tue author of the work before us is known to our readers as the 
Editor of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Right Hon. 
Richard Hill. We must confess that we are not satisfied with 
the design, the tone, or the views ofthe present volume. It con- 
sists of a series of short sermons, comprising in many cases 
instruction on points of so elementary a description, that it 
would seem adapted rather for a younger class in a National 
School than for an ordinary congregation. It is true that rural 
congregations may be found who might require enlightenment on 
such points, ¢.g., as that 1839 ‘‘means 1839 years ;” that 


**as this large number of years has only risen to its present amount by 
the successive addition of a year (as that period of time has passed away) 
to the previous number of years, there must have been a period when it 
was the year 1, and a fact or event from which the year 1 took its rise. 
And what was that fact or event from which, beginning with the year 1, 
the sum of years has risen up to the year 1839? Was it the creation 
of the world? No; for since God said, ‘ Let us make man in our image 
after our likeness,’ 5839 years have passed away. ‘The period of years 
by which we adjust our affairs, and arrange our calculations, as it 
respects time, takes its origin in the advent or coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ into our world: so that when we date our letter, and say, 
December Ist, 1839, we admit that Christ has been in our world, and 
that it is 1839 years since He came.”—p. 2. 


This is certainly a very useful and desirable piece of information ; 
and we are perfectly aware that there are many persons who are 
so backward in intelligence, that they do not, and perhaps will 
never be able to comprehend the difficult problem presented by the 
number of the current year ; but we confess that we do not think 
Mr. Blackley’s mode of teaching on the subject calculated to throw 
light upon this question, as his language must be in great part 
unintelligible to such persons. He writes for those who are 
wholly uneducated, in a style which is full of terms and allusions 
which ean only be understood by the educated. We trace the 
same fault throughout the volume. 

We must also notice what we must consider as a flippancy of 
tone on very awful subjects. An example of this occurs on page 
105, where the author, having in the text stated that ‘‘in the 
great day of God it will be the fate of many ministers to hear the 
Judge of quick and dead say to them, ‘ Depart from me,’” &c., 
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a position which is perfectly scriptural, and on which there can 
be no doubt, proceeds to add in a foot note, without any attempt 
at proof of their reasonableness, the following expressions :—‘“ It 
is the full conviction of the author, that there will be more 
ministers in hell, in proportion, than other people.’ The author 
may be correct in his opinion ; but we think that so awful a sub- 
ject should not be thus thrown as 1i were fortuitously before the 
reader, without any authority to sustain it except the author’s 
own opinion. We deem it a duty to notice this kind of flippant 
and easy way of writing in which too many writers are inclined to 
indulge—this mode of introducing thoughts and speculations of 
so serious a character with an “‘ apropos,” or a‘ by-the-by.” There 
are other instances of the same tone in Mr. Blackley’s volume, 
and (in the case which we are going to point out) in connexion 
with what we must consider as unsound views of Christian doc- 
trine. 

In a Dialogue on Confirmation, referred to at page 153, and 
which is printed at the end of the volume, one of the speakers 
informs the other that ‘‘ the Confirmation Service arises entirely 
out of the imperfection or deficiency of infant baptism ;” and on 
hearing a not unnatural expression of surprise from his com- 
panion, repeats, that “if it were not for the incompleteness of 
infant baptism, there would be no necessity for what is called the 
Confirmation Service. A baptized infant, when it is confirmed, 
should be confirmed.” We further explains his meaning by ob- 
serving that the Apostles would not have baptized persons, unless 
they had professed their belief in the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, and their intention of living in obedience to the 
Christian faith ; that an infant cannot make these professions ; 
and therefore when it is afterwards convinced that Jesus is the 
Messiah, it is required to come forward and enter into the en- 
gagement which baptism requires; that it is not necessary for 
adults to go through the Confirmation Service, they doing at 
their baptism all that the young person (previously baptized as 
an infant) does at his confirmation; that they ‘‘ even cannot go 
to the Confirmation Service,” because they cannot answer the 
question there put; and that the whole service of adult baptism 
supposes that the adult is confirmed in the belief of the truth of 
the Gospel before he is baptized; and that the promises made by 
sponsors at baptism ‘‘ cannot bind an unconscious being.” So 
that on the whole, the doctrine of the author appears to be, that 
infant baptism, being unaccompanied by the profession of faith 
and obedience, which the Apostles required from the first converts 
to Christianity, and in the absence of which the promise of the 
sponsors is of no avail, is defective—‘‘is not complete Christian 
baptism.”—p. 149. 
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How this teaching is consistent with the Articles and the 
Prayer Book, we are rather at a loss to conceive. We do not 
know how it can be reconciled with such passages as the follow- 
ing: ‘* Sacraments are effectual signs of grace, by which He doth 
work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen 
and confirm our faith in Him.” ‘* Baptism is a sign of regenera- 
tion or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
baptism rightly, are grafted into the Church, the promises of for- 
civeness of sin, and free adoption to be the sons of God by the 
Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed; faith is confirmed, and 
grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God; the baptism of 
young children is in any wise to be retained in the Church, as 
most agreeable with the institution of Christ.” If the baptism of 
infants be in accordance with the divine institution, it conveys the 
privileges which baptism conveys; it makes us ‘members of 
Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven ;” 
so that we may say of the baptized infant just as much as of the 
adult, that ‘it hath pleased God to regenerate him with his Holy 
Spirit, to receive him for his own child by adoption, and to incor- 
porate him into his Holy Church ;” and “it is certain, by God’s 
word, that children which are baptized, dying before they commit 
actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.” When Mr. Blackley then 
tells us, that the baptism of infants is defective and incomplete ; 
and that confirmation remedies its essential defect, because it is a 
profession of faith and obedience, the only inference resulting 
irom his views is, that the Church of England has taught unsound 
doctrine in these points, and that the opponents of infant baptism 
have followed the more rational and scriptural course. We are 
inclined to attribute much of Mr. Blackley’s mistakes on these 
subjects to want of reflection, and a careless dealing with serious 
topics; for we can scarcely conceive that he would positively 
assert that “confirmation” is needless in the case of persons 
baptized as adults, and that they even cannot be confirmed, when 
the rubric at the end of the office for adult baptism runs thus :— 


‘Tt is expedient that every person thus baptized, should be confirmed 
by the Bishop, so soon after his baptism as conveniently may be; that 
so he may be admitted to the Holy Communion.” 


In this rubric the Church actually requires confirmation by 
the bishop, as a pre-requisite to the reception of the holy com- 
munion in such cases: we can scarcely suppose that this rubric 
could have occurred to Mr. Blackley, when he ventured on such 
assertions as we have noticed; and yet forgetfulness on such a 
point appears to indicate a degree of carelessness which is deserv- 
ing of severe censure. 
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111.—Religious Movements of Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Cuartes Hersert Corrrerty, Lsq., M.A. London: 
Petheram. 


Tue work before us would seem, from its invariable use of the 
form ‘‘ we,” to have been originally intended for publication in 
some periodical. he author has, we think, not unjustly de- 
scribed it as a ‘‘superficial” attempt to throw light on the 
religious convulsions of Germany: there is extremely little of 
novelty in his account; but if he has not succeeded in enlighten- 
ing us on the subject of German theories, he has been eminently 
successful in proving his own thorough-going sympathy with 
German Rationalism. We are thankful to such men as Mr. 
Cottrell, who openly speak their mind, and tell us what they are 
aiming at. In his preface we find him stating that “if in the 
living writers of Germany, no less than in their predecessors, that 
uncompromising spirit of free inquiry be exhibited ; and if it be 
no less now than in earlier times a remarkable feature in their 
theological discussions not to be deterred from expressing the 
results of their researches, however they may shock the orthodox, 
and run counter to prevalent ideas; few at least of the scholars 
of Germany at the present day can justly be charged with origi- 
nating an inquiry, either with a view to scoff at the opinions of 
others, or, like the Voltaire school, to vaunt their learning by 
setting at defiance common sense and common decorum.” ‘This 
is certainly a great comfort. We have learned and well-bred 
infidels to deal with, instead of ignorant, arrogant buffoons. 

We find (as we always do in the writing of those who endea- 
vour to familiarize us with the heresies and infidelities of German 
Rationalism) Mr. Cottrell reminding his readers ‘at the onset, 
that the German mind is not to be judged by a purely English 
standard. Germans have been long accustomed to a far greater 
hiberty of thought on religious subjects than ourselves—to a free- 
dom of discussion which would shock many of us, simply because 
the members of the different persuasions in England subscribe 
much more implicitly and passively to the doctrinal watchwords 
of their respective leaders, than is the case with any religious 
party in Germany.” We understand the object of these remarks 
perfectly well. They are designed to prepare the reader not to 
be shocked when he reads open denials of those tenets which he 
holds most sacred; and to induce him to look with favour and 
indulgence on those who are utterly unsound in the first essentials 
of religion. It was by the same kind of sophistry that some 
advocates of Romanism, who professed for a time to be members 
of the Church of England, endeavoured to diminish the repug- 
nance felt by Englishmen to the worship of the Virgin, by repre- 
senting that we could not be judges of the tone of feeling or- the 
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language in reference to the Virgin used by members of the Church 
of Rome, because we had not been brought up in their system. 
And on the same principle it might be argued, that the sale of 
French books or prints of a licentious character was lawful; and 
that we should not be shocked in reading them or looking at them, 
because we must remember that ideas on the subject of decency 
and morality are more free amongst neighbouring nations than 
amongst ourselves. 

We must, however, in candour say, that, as far as the volume 
before us is concerned, the apology which Mr. Cottrell makes for 
the German theology, is in reality needed much more for his own 
expressions of opinion, than for any that he ascribes to other 
writers. He is professedly a Christian: but his Christianity is 
a most unsubstantial thing. He has no creed—no theological 
doctrines—no belief in Scripture as God’s word—and his views 
of Christianity is, that it is simply a code of ethics. Of course 
he is furious (as all who think with him are) at orthodoxy, 
priestcraft, creeds, &c.; and he attempts in all ways to vilify 
and degrade the Christian ministry, and to represent it as a 
violation of the rights of the laity. In short, he is a worthy 
compeer of such critics as Arnold, Bunsen, Blanco White, &e. 
We must extract a few passages from this miserable production. 

Mr. Cottrell regards it as a remarkable phenomenon, that at 
a time when ‘‘ human reason boasts of having gained the most 
signal victory over narrowmindedness, prejudice, and superstition,” 
and ‘‘at a time when the ery for civil liberty is echoed through- 
out the length and breadth of the land;” ‘ at this very time we 
find no inconsiderable body of men in Germany retrograding in 
their religious ideas and practices, hiding under a bushel the light 
so hardly acquired, by which a clear and rational view of God and- 
the world has been exhibited, and again voluntarily bending their 
necks under the yoke of antiquated dogmas, Church articles, and 
blind and paralyzing belief in the letter of Scripture.”—p. 5. This 
modern pietism is, according to Mr. Cottrell, a wholly different 
thing from the system of Spener. Modern pietism is, in his 
opinion, “the product of different factors.” (We smile at this 
stilted pedantry, which Mr. Cottrell has borrowed from his 
German writers.) It is ‘a strange illegitimate offset of ortho- 
doxy, mysticism, and the later chilling form of the pietism of 
Spener.” And this brings us to the following tirade :— 


“ Of the first of these, orthodoxy, the essence consists in endea- 
vouring to establish a fixed rule, norma fide, as to the object of belief, 
from which no deviation is admissible under any circumstances. The 
orthodox start upon the assumption that Christianity is @ mere doc- 
itrine, not a life, and that the single requisite for salvation is a strict 
adherence to this doctrine, and consequently that it is the only lesson 
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a Christian has to learn.... Any article of faith once prescribed, he 
endeavours to confine it within definite formulas, and exerts all his 
zeal and energies to prevent any infringement of it. The orthodox 
clings to words, without inquiring whether they convey any clear and 
definite idea. He fights for words, builds whole systems upon words, 
and will not suffer any iota to be subtracted from these words. How- 
ever fatal this may be to sense, and repugnant to the understanding, 
however impossible it may be to reconcile it with reason—in matters 
of faith these are allowed no voice. .. .” 

‘** If we take an historical view of orthodoxy, we meet with the first 
germ of it very near the apostolic times. The Apostles’ and Athanasian 
Creed are its first products, and it has been the source of all the theo- 
logical disputes which have sprung up in the bosom of the Church 
during so many ages. It was orthodoxy which led to those multi- 
farious persecutions, that fanatical cruelty at which humanity shud- 
dersiy uw? 

*‘ It requires indeed no proof that orthodoxy is a sentiment utterly 
repugnant to and incompatible with the spirit of Christianity. Equally 
so is it with freedom of conscience, and the unfettered study of Scrip- 
ture, which the Evangelical Church claims as her unalienable privilege. 
‘God,’ says Luther, ‘neither can nor will suffer any man to exercise 
dominion over the soul ;’ and whoever asserts that any formula of faith 
stereotyped in symbolic writings is binding upon the conscience, except 
the Scriptures, that man sets up a‘ Paper Pope,’ dams up the living 
stream of the waters of Christianity in the human breast, and offers 
every impediment to the development of Christian life.’—pp. 11, 12. 


This is pretty well. Mr. Cottrell has advanced further than 
the Unitarians, who do not look upon the Apostles’ Creed as an 
invention of ‘ orthodoxy.” He will have nothing but the Scrip- 
tures; and so far we might suppose him a believer in the Scrip- 
tures as the word of God; but his reference to the Scripture 
is not with any sincere view. It is made simply with the design 
of shaking off all other authority, in order that he may in the 
end deny the authority of Scripture itself more effectually, after 
having rejected all that upholds the authenticity of Scripture. 
His views on these subjects appear in the following extracts :— 

** The excellent Founder of Christianity himself was the first J’riend 
of Light. It is notorious, that among the earliest acts of His ministra- 
tion which gave a new aspect to the world at large, was the establish- 
ment of a system in opposition to the religious prejudices of the time, 
the antiquated, spiritless, narrowminded precepts of the Scribes and 
Pharisees.—A Divine rule of life and doctrine conformable to reason, 
and diametrically opposed to the love of darkness exhibited by hypo- 
critical and domineering priests.” 

‘** Had the religion which He taught been transmitted to us in the 
form of a simple code of doctrine, as it issued from the mouth of its 
Founder, theological disputes and religious schisms could never have 
sprung up to disturb the peace of the Church....It has not however 


. 
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caused diversities in this shape. In order, perhaps, not to elevate 
the dead letter above the living spirit, He did not see fit to leave 
us any Written Record of the new law He came into the world to 
promulgate. The history therefore of His life, His actions, and His 
precepts, transmitted to us by His first followers in the Gospel, natu- 
rally bears the impress of their own views, their own notions, and 
their own personal individuality. The style and language of their 
narrative, and the interspersion of preternatural occurrences, were, we 
cannot doubt, more especially suitable to the ideas of those for whose 
instruction they were primarily and immediately designed. It is to 
this circumstance, and the unimportant discrepancies which naturally 
exist in documents emanating from different hands, that the difficulty, 
which many have at all times experienced, of submitting to them a 
literal and unqualified acceptation, is mainly attributable. It is not 
intended by this to assert, that the authors of these records made any 
additions to the original words of their Master with the consciousness 
of their not being genuine, but that they have transmitted to us the 
picture of His life, death, and teaching, as they, in their childlike views 
of the world, understood it, or as it was reflected in their own minds. 

‘** Had the heads of the Church regarded this collection of the earliest 
traditions in such a point of view—had they considered them as a book 
‘ written by man and for man,’ and left the belief in its contents to be 
freely exercised—Christianity would have found much warmer friends 
and adherents [amongst such as Mr. Cottrell?], and its records more 
sincere supporters. Instead of this they made of them—what their 
unpretending and modest authors never meditated—a binding rule, a 
sort of strait-waistcoat for the faith of Christendom, and an apple 
of discord for theologians, Out of the unpretending Gospels and 
letters of the Apostles to their newly-established congregations were 
made ‘ books of Divine authority,’ directly inspired by the third Person 
of the Trinity, and specially dictated, indeed, to the pen of their authors 
by the Holy Spirit himself—word for word, and letter for letter. This 
collection of books was formed into a canon of Christian doctrine by 
different synods, especially that of Laodicea, in the year 364, in which, 
exclusively, is contained the whole compass of all the truths of salva- 
tion, and the standard of Christian faith. At the same time, not only 
were all the true and reasonable doctrines of the New Testament, but 
as those which were based upon antiquity, all the myths and miraculous 
narrations out of the religious records of the Jews, from the Creation 
and the Fall in Paradise, down to the dragon of Babylon, formally and 
solemnly sanctioned as universally binding and inviolate articles of 
faith for all ages, all nations, and stages of moral cultivation through 
which mankind may pass. It was almost made an indispensable condi- 
tion of salvation to subscribe unqualified acquiescence in the contents 
of the whole Bible—and human reason, conscious of its freedom, was 
cruelly and barbarously summoned to believe, word for word, and to 
the very letter, palpable impossibilities and contradictions, and to live 
and die by them.’”—pp. 38—35. 
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It is almost superfluous to offer comment on the above passages 
from Mr. Cottrell’s work. 'The excessive weakness and absurdity 
of many of his statements will be evident to any well-informed 
person; but the assurance with which they are put forth, shows 
pretty plainly, that their author has not pursued his studies in 
German literature without imbibing its spirit and tone in reference 
to Christianity. Mr. Cottrell talks of the ‘ subtle poison” of 
a Froude, as if he himself had some object of faith beyond the 
writer whom he censures; but it is, in our opinion, a matter of 
very little consequence, whether a man denies the inspiration of 
Scripture and the authority of all Christian doctrine along with 
it ; or whether he goes further, and rejects the very idea of God. 
The former we believe to be as great a sin as the latter, and more 
mischievous in its effects. The appearance of such openly infidel 
books as that of Mr. Cottrell is a sign of the times which should 
not be neglected. We are much surprised that any publisher 
laying claim to the slightest respectability, and more especially 
one who publishes for Clergymen of the Church of England, could 
have been induced to publish such a work as that of Mr. Cottrell. 


1v.— Visit to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Hon. Rozert 
Curzon, Jun. London: Murray. 


We have seldom met with a more entertaining narrative than 
that which Mr. Curzon has given of his adventures in the Levant 
in the pursuit of his literary objects. His visit to the monasteries 
of Egypt, Syria, and Greece, appears to have arisen from no 
peculiar interest in the present pursuits, tenets, or studies of 
their inhabitants, but from a desire to possess himself of some of 
the literary and antiquarian treasures which they retain; and no 
small portion of the interest of his story attaches to the ingenuity 
with which he contrived to purchase manuscripts from superiors 
of monasteries who were wholly ignorant of their value. Mr. 
Curzon seems to have formed no very high estimate of these poor 
monks, if we may judge from his usual system of commencing 
negotiations with them, by inducing them to discuss a bottle of 
Rosoglio. We have no doubt that Mr. Curzon’s mode of pro- 
ceeding was that which promised most success; and we suppose 
that any little artifices of this kind are considered allowable by 
book-fanciers just as they are by jockies; but we must confess 
that our amusement at the adventures related by Mr. Curzon, is 
frequently interrupted by doubts as to the strict propriety of the 
courses taken in dealing with the monks. To us, we must say, 
that the jocose tone in which the practices and tenets of commu- 
nions differing from our own are very commonly spoken of, is 
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painful, conscious, as we are, that there is much in those practices 
which is deserving of censure, and which may readily present 
matter for ridicule to a stranger. Mr. Curzon’s talent for 
humorous description is a dangerous one: in one tale, which is 
full of drollery, he relates ‘‘ the Legend of King Solomon and the 
Hoopoes :” the story throughout appears to imitate the language 
of Holy Scripture ; and in one part the sacred words, so familiar 
to us in connexion with the work of creation, are introduced 
without scruple to point a sentence. We must just quote a few 
words, underlining the scriptural quotations and phraseology. 


** Now the king of the hoopoes was confused with the great honour 
of standing before the feet of the king; and making his obeisance, and 
laying his right claw upon his heart, he said, ‘O king, live for ever ! 
Let a day be given to thy servant, to consider with his queen and his 
councillors what it shall be that the king shall give unto us for a reward.’ 
And king Solomon said, ‘ Be it so.’ And it was so.” —p. 154. 


We do not accuse Mr. Curzon of any intentional irreverence ; 
but we do feel that this sort of thing is really most disrespectful 
to the Word of God; and we think that Mr. Curzon’s rank and 
abilities furnish no kind of justification for his participation in a 
practice which is becoming far too frequent, of using scriptural 
or other sacred allusions to add point or zest to a joke. We 
must protest against this degrading mixture of the most sacred 
and awful things with what is ludicrous or ridiculous. It is, if it 
be rightly considered, a species of profaneness. 

There are many passages in Mr. Curzon’s book which satisfy 
us that he is not without religious impressions, and that he would 
not voluntarily offend those of others; so that we shall only add to 
our preceding cautionary remarks, that, bating the defects to 
which we have referred, we have seldom perused so delightful a 
volume in its way. Its sketches of oriental life and manners are 
in the highest degree vivid, and by a few masterly touches, convey 
to us a distinct idea of the whole. 

We extract a single passage in illustration of the style of the 
work. It refers to a nocturnal excursion which the author made, 
in company with a Coptic carpenter, to examine some manuscripts 
which the latter had concealed in a tomb of one of the Egyptian 
kings. We must introduce the reader to the scene in the tomb. 


“ Having found these ancient books we proceeded to examine their 
contents; and, to accomplish this at our ease, we stuck the candles on 
the ground, and the carpenter and I sat down before them, while his 
son brought us the volumes from the steps of the altar, one by one. 

“The first which came to hand was a dusty quarto, smelling of 
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incense, and well spotted with yellow wax, with all its leaves dogs- 
eared or worn round with constant use: this was a manuscript of the 
lesser festivals. Another appeared to be of the same kind; a third 
was also a book for the Church Service. We puzzled over the next 
two or three, which seemed to be martyrologies or lives of the saints ; 
but while we were poring over them we thought we hearda noise: ‘O! 
father of hammers,’ said I to the carpenter, I think I heard a noise: 
what could it be? I thought I heard something move.’ ‘Did you 
hawaja?’? (O merchant) said the carpenter; ‘it must have been my 
son moving the books, for what else could there be here? No one 
knows of this tomb or of the holy manuscripts which it contains. 
Surely there can be nothing here to make a noise; for are we not here 
alone, a hundred feet under the earth, in a place where no one comes. 
It is nothing: certainly it is nothing ;’ and so saying, he lifted up one 
of the candles and peered about in the darkness; but as there was 
nothing to be seen, and all was silent as the grave, he sat down again, 
and at our leisure we completed our examination of all the books which 
lay upon the steps. 

‘¢ They proved to be all Church books, liturgies for different seasons, 
or homilies; and not historical, nor of any particular interest, either 
from their age or subject. There now remained only the great book 
upon the altar, a ponderous quarto, bound either in brown leather or 
wooden boards; and this the carpenter’s son with difficulty lifted from 
its place, and laid it down before us on the ground; but as he did so, 
we heard the noise again. The carpenter and I looked at each other: 
he turned pale—perhaps I did so too; and we looked over our shoulders 
in a sort of anxious nervous kind of way, expecting to see something— 
we did not know what. However, we saw nothing; and, feeling a 
little ashamed, I again settled myself before the three candle ends, and 
opened the book, which was written in large black characters of unusual 
size. As I bent over the huge volume, to see what it was about, 
suddenly there arose a sound some where in the cavern, but from whence 
it came I could not comprehend; it seemed all round us at the same 
moment. ‘There was no room for doubt now: it was a fearful howling, 
like the roar of a hundred wild beasts. The carpenter looked aghast : 
the tall and grisly figures of the Egyptian gods seemed to stare at us 
from the walls. I thought of Cornelius Agrippa, and felt a gentle 
perspiration coming on which would have betokened a favourable crisis 
in a fever. Suddenly the dreadful roar ceased, and as its echoes died 
away in the tomb, we felt considerably relieved, and were beginning to 
try and put a new face upon the matter, when, to our unutterable 
horror, it began again, and waxed louder and louder, as if legions of 
infernal spirits were let loose upon us. We could stand this no longer: 
the carpenter and I jumped up from the ground, and his son, in his 
terror, stumbled over the great Coptic manuscript, and fell upon the 
candles, which were all put out in a moment; his screams were now 
added to the uproar which resounded in the cave: seeing the twinkling 
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of a star through the vista of the two upper chambers, we all set off as 
hard as we could run, our feelings of alarm being increased to despera- 
tion when we perceived that something was chasing us in the darkness, 
while the roar seemed to increase every moment. How we did tear 
along! ‘The devil take the hindmost’ seemed about to be literally 
fulfilled; and we raised stifling clouds of dust, as we scrambled up the 
steep slope which led to the outer door. ‘So then,’ thought I, ‘ the 
stories of gins, and ghosts, and goblins, that I have read of and never 
believed, must be true after all, and in this city of the dead it has been 
our evil lot to fall upon a haunted tomb.’ 

‘** Breathless and bewildered, the carpenter and I bolted out of this 
infernal palace into the open air, mightily relieved at our escape from 
the darkness and the terrors of the subterranean vaults. We had not 
been out a moment, and had by no means collected our ideas, before 
our alarm was again excited to its utmost pitch. 

‘*'The evil one came forward in bodily shape, and stood revealed to 
our eyes distinctly in the pale light of the moon. 

‘‘ While we were gazing upon the appearance, the carpenter’s son, 
whom we had quite forgotten in our hurry, came creeping out of the 
doorway of the tomb upon his hands and knees. 

** «Why, father!’ said he, after a moment’s silence, ‘if that is not 
old Fatima’s donkey.’’’—pp. 123—127. 


v.—Sermons on Events in Sacred History. By James Coorrr, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. Judes, Bradford. WUondon: 
Hatchard. 


TuHrere is nothing calling for any particular remark in this 
volume of Sermons. ‘They do not appear to exhibit talents or 
attainments above the average. They are addressed evidently 
to a congregation in some degree educated. 


vi.—The Signs of the Times. Sermons preached m Advent, 1848. 
By Wiitt1aM Dopsworru, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ- 
Church. St. Pancras. London: Masters. 


Tuts series of Sermons preached in Advent connects the events 
of the days in which we are living with the signs of the second 
Advent of our Lord. They are written in a very solemn and 
awakening tone, and are calculated to turn the thoughts which 
naturally occur to man in the present times to the best possible 
account. 
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vi1.—System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. Carn IMMANUEL 
Nitzscu. Translated from the German, by the Rev. Roperr 
Montreomery, W.A., Oxon., and Joun Huennen, W.D., &c., 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 


Tue translators of this volume “do not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for, or identify themselves with, any peculiarities of 
opinion contained in the work;” and they add, that “‘the work is 
intensely German in manner”—that is, it is dry, often extremely 
obscure and repulsive, and cast throughout in a mode of thought 
so totally different from our own, as to bid defiance to any 
attempts to render it, in this respect, different from what it is in 
the original. Indeed, the author himself, in the preface to a 
volume of his sermons, candidly admits the almost invincible 
obscurity and hardness of his style. If the original, then, be 
obscure, how much more must even the best translation partake 
of this blemish! The translators ‘‘are painfully conscious of the 
many imperfections of their labours, nor can they flatter them- 
selves that they have always been successful in penetrating into 
the entire meaning of their author.” We have recognized the 
force and justice of these remarks in endeavouring to peruse a 
portion of the volume before us. The style is excessively obscure, 
and in many places wholly unintelligible; and it seems to us, that 
this is not to be accounted for by the mere difficulty of the sub- 
jects, but by the defective expressions of the author or his 
translators. The work before us is a compendium of Christian 
theology, in which the doctrine of the author on all the leading 
points of doctrine is stated in a dogmatical form, in the shape of 
propositions. He recognizes the fact of a revelation proceeding 
from a personal deity, and acknowledges the doctrine of the 
Trinity. We can very well understand that the original treatise 
may be very useful in Germany ; but we do not foresee any material 
benefit as likely to arise from its publication in this country. We 
quote a specimen of the style :— 


“The evidence of prophecy, of which Christ and the Apostles 
availed themselves, consists less in an historical characteristic of the 
Redeemer’s person, (which, to a certain extent, is an assemblage of Old 
Testament prophecies; for with the exception of His descent from 
David, there is an almost total deficiency of the kind of proof required, ) 
than in the fact of the Old Testament conducting from the beginning, 
on the ground of the revelation of the true God, and of His covenant 
sovereignty, to a holy definitive history, and this, under increasing de- 
velopment, leading to the expectation of a personal Redeemer.”—p. 86. 


We fear that we may be liable to the charge of extreme 
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obtuseness ; but we must frankly acknowledge that this passage 
is above our comprehension. In the first place, we do not exactly 
understand what is meant by the assertion, that the ‘‘ Redeemer’s 
person” is, in any way, “an assemblage of Old Testament pro- 
phecies.” What, again, is the meaning of the ‘ Old Testament 
conducting from the beginning” ‘‘ to a holy definitive history ?” 
What ‘holy definitive history” is here intended? If it be the 
history of Christ’s life in the Gospel, how ean such history lead to 
the “‘ expectation” of a personal Redeemer’s first advent? And, 
again, what is the especial force of the words ‘on the ground of 
the revelation of the true God, and of His covenant sovereignty ?” 
Are they introduced for any object at all? What, again, is the 
meaning of ‘ covenant sovereignty?” Such are the questions 
which arise from every page of this volume. We have no doubt 
that it is all very fine; but we protest that we are unable to 
eatch the author’s meaning. 

Nitzsch ranks high amongst the (comparatively) orthodox 
theologians of Germany, and his book has become a manual for 
the use of the not absolutely rationalistic Teutonic youth. Dr. 
Nitzsch, we may further observe, appears to hold substantially 
the main dogmas of the Christian faith, though his views of 
sacraments and ordinances are of course more or less defective. 
Some idea of his general tone of mind may be gathered from the 
conclusion of his preface, which is exceedingly well rendered, and 
which we accordingly extract :— 


“‘ T am desirous, even within the limits of the present work, of con- 
necting myself with that absolute Bzblical realism, such as for the most 
part is fairly represented in Germany by Beck and Stier; for this 
tendency is valuable and dear to me, because it discovers such a multi- 
tude of Biblical facts, their connexion and unity, for which exegetical 
proof is actually possible, and which in others (other systems) is want- 
ing:—and by means of such discoveries how does all confidence in 
Scripture, and all love for its study increase, and how is the shallow- 
ness of so many a learned tradition abashed and subdued! We can 
acknowledge this, be thankful for it, and profit by it, and yet not be in 
a condition to abridge the history of religious science to the extent 
required in order to commence anew at the very letter of revelation : 
and this, especially, when such procedure relates to physical, empirical, 
and cosmical questions, in a manner altogether different from ethical 
and metaphysical ones. To me the relations of faith to natural science 
is a matter of indifference, for the blessing of revelation, as the renewer 
and sanctifier of self-consciousness, is independent thereof. Undoubt- 
edly the idea of religion receives its determinations, realizations, and 
immunities from religion as a fact: it indicates itself primarily through 
this realization, but as an organ of science and appropriation it does 
not lose thereby the right of its own independency. Science is not 
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without its history. The present work has not escaped the charge 
from many quarters of eclecticism. clecticism, in the sense of indis- 
criminate selection, deserves, beyond a doubt, to be condemned on the 
part of science: but when we behold an example before us, that in one 
and the same criticism of Christianity, Béhme, Spinosa, Edelmann, 
Reimarus, Wegscheider, Schleiermacher, and Hegel, have organically 
grown up together into one body, and thus accomplished their analytical 
process,—well indeed, upon the conservative and restorative side, ought 
an eclecticism, comprehending many elements which have appeared in 
succession and in contrast, to accomplish that which is appropriate to 
its character.” 


Dr. Nitzsch, then, regards himself as a species of transcendental 
orthodox Christian eclectic, and in maintaining this character has 
probably advaneed the cause of orthodoxy among our Teutonic 
brethren. 


vitt.— Protestantism and Catholhicity compared in their effects on 
the Civilization of Europe. Written in Spanish, by the Rev. 
J. Batmez. Translated from the French Version, by C. J. 
Hansrorp and R. Kersuaw. London: Burns. 


Tue author of the volume before us was a Spanish ecelesiastic of 
considerable ability and attainments, who, after a short but dis- 
tinguished literary career, expired about a year since. The 
translation is made from a French version of the Spanish original ; 
but it conveys a very sufficient idea of the author’s acuteness and 
general ability. The object of the work was evidently to avert the 
probable danger of the Romish faith in Spain, from the expected 
introduction of Protestantism, by pointing out to the adherents 
of the revolutionary and liberal governments of Spain, that 
Romanism alone is favourable to the progress of civilization, the 
expansion of the intellect, and the democratic principle; while 
the Reformation has done nothing but check the march of im- 
provement, and fasten the chains of civil and religious slavery on 
the necks of men. ‘This is, at least, somewhat a novel view of 
the subject; and to do Mr. Balmez justice, he labours diligently 
in his self-imposed task. If Spain is not held the most 
enlightened country in the world as regards its dealings with 
Protestantism in the “holy office” of the Inquisition, it is not 
the fault of Mr. Balmez, for he holds this institution up to 
admiration, as the very salvation of Spain and of its civilization. 
Philip IT. is, in his eyes, a saint; and the Abbé Lacordaire, who 
ventured to evade, on behalf of the Inquisition, the responsibility of 
the modes of torment introduced by that enlightened prince, is 
well set down. The ‘ bull-fights” are somewhat of a crux to our 
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worthy ecclesiastic, and he even gives way, for a moment, to the 
charge of barbarism, which is made against them, but he finds 
abundance of reasons, in the sequel, to justify them. We should 
have thought this work better suited to the state of opinion in 
Spain than in England: but we suppose that the highly liberal 
views of the author in politics are thought likely to be acceptable. 
We should have thought that the position of Jreland, or even of 
Spain, or of Italy, or of France itself, as contrasted with Hngland, 
would not have been very favourable to the argument which 
makes civilization the especial office of the Church of Rome ;_ but 
we suppose our Romish brethren have some different way of 
looking at facts from what the rest of the world have. We must, 
therefore, leave them to enjoy the lucubrations of Mr. Balmez. 
This writer’s views on politics are apparently well suited to the 
popular theories in Spain, and, indeed, in all parts of Roman 
Catholic Christendom. He discusses the lawfulness of insurrec- 
tion against constituted authorities, and remarks that it is in 
some respects an undecided question in the Church of Rome ; 
but that, as it is plainly contrary to the doctrines of the Church 
to rise in rebellion merely on account of personal faults in the 
ruler, so, on the other hand, it has been maintained, by most grave 
and approved divines, that there are certain extreme cases, in 
which insurrection is lawful, provided the person of the sovereign 
be held inviolate. It is doubtless, on principles like this, that the 
monks and clergy in Italy have of late been so effective in the 
discharge of their—muskets; and so diligent in the building up 
of—barricades ! 


1x.—The Life of St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. Designed 
chiefly for the use of young persons. By the Reo. G. BH. Breer, 
LL.D. Uondon: Cleaver. | 


Wer learn from the preface to this work, that it is the first of a 
proposed series of biographies of leading characters in the Church, 
in which the principal events of ecclesiastical history shall be 
narrated in a popular and easy style. The notion is an excellent 
one, and, judging from the specimen before us, we should think 
Dr. Biber fully qualified to carry out the design in a very ex- 
cellent way. In writing the life of St. Paul, a question of course 
will arise, whether an author is strictly to limit himself to the 
facts presented to him by Holy Scripture, or whether he may 
eall in subsidiary facts and illustrations from profane history, 
and the traditions or histories of the Jewish or the Christian 
Church. It is unquestionable that much light may be derived 
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from such sources, and, to a certain extent, every one, perhaps, 
will admit the propriety of referring to them, 7. ¢. in illustration 
of the sacred narrative by the explanation of terms, customs, 
&c. The principle then must be conceded, and the only difficulty 
arises in point of detail. Dr. Biber has very assiduously referred 
to all the subsidiary sources alluded to, and has interwoven the 
information they supply in his Life of the Apostle; and most 
assuredly, the biography is materially enriched, and rendered far 
more intelligible by his labours. He expresses a regret, which 
will be shared by some of his readers, that space, and the object 
of his volume, have prevented the addition of annotations com- 
prising the grounds of his statements and views, and references to 
authorities in support of them. It is obviously impossible, how- 
ever, to combine in the same volume the qualities of cheapness, 
and a popular form, with the exhibition of learned research ; and, 
therefore, Dr. Biber must stand excused for not attempting to 
accomplish impossibilities. ‘The work itself is deserving not only 
of the attention of the young, but of persons of riper years; and 
there are, perhaps, few who may not learn something from it. 
The style is popular and easy, and the whole narrative is full 
without redundancy. 


x.—Votes on Various Distinctive Verities of the Christian Church, 
By the Revo. R. W. Morcan, Perpetual Curate of Tregynon, 
Montgomeryshire. London: Rivingtons. 


We have perused a considerable part of Mr. Morgan’s work, and 
with the highest satisfaction. It is the production of a vigorous 
and thoughtful mind, which contemplates the great principles of 
our faith, not merely as abstract verities, but as they stand re- 
lated to our social existence, and to the fate and fortunes of our 
Church and nation. It is our trust, that sentiments like those, 
which Mr. Morgan has so ably and so fearlessly put forth in this 
volume, are, in the main, the sentiments of the great majority of 
Churchmen. He is not one of those who can look upon the 
Christian Church as the creature or the born slave of the 
temporal powers; neither, on the other hand, is he amongst 
those who would divorce religion from politics, and release the 
State from its obligations to promote the cause of true religion ; 
and he even contends, that the Sovereign violates the first of his 
duties, when he withholds that protection and support which is 
due to Christianity. He argues, with great force and justice, that 
the State is acting in the way most destructive of its own true 
interests, when it impairs the effectiveness of the Church by 
injudicious appointments to bishoprics, and by refusing liberty to 
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the Church to carry out its own discipline in ecclesiastical synods. 
The following extract is deserving of notice :— 


“The substance of the following observations was addressed to me 
some years ago by an acute and comprehensive politician. ‘The 
Church of England possesses no organization; her bishops and autho- 
rities cannot combine, and without combination nothing great or per- 
manent is ever effected ; her archbishops are nominees of the State, not 
the elected of the Church, and are specially singled out by the State, not 
to work the Church in her spiritual sovereignty, but singly in her 
establishment capacity. She is a vast unity, with immense passive 
strength and unquestionable rights; but she has no talent to concen- 
trate that strength, no spirit to assert and defend her rights. Dissent, 
on the other hand, has become turbulent and offensive. The statesmen 
that use it fear its tendencies, and disavow its creations; but the Church 
is only beginning to recover her energies. She can do nothing for a deter- 
mined constitutional government until she shall have regained the affec- 
tions of the poor. This she cannot effect under one generation. Mean- 
while, the spirit of revolution in religion and politics is coming too home 
to the established laws and property of the kingdom. They must act. 
They have decided that, for some years to come, T'endamus in Latium is 
the safest watchword for the country. Romanism is wanted to stand on 
the left side of the throne: with the Anglo-Catholic Church on the 
right, revolution will be chronically paralyzed. The dissenters, instead 
of subverting one establishment, will have set up two.’ ”’—p. 73. 


We believe this politician greatly to have underrated the popu- 
larity of the Church; but it is certainly a curious and instructive 
remark from a politician, that the Church has “ no organization,” 
no power of “ combining,” that her archbishops are “ nominees ” 
of the State, and that she has no “talent” or “spirit” to 
assert her unquestionable rights. We must deeply feel that these 
remarks have had far too much truth in them. The State has, 
with a view of making the Church work more effectually for State 
ends, clogged its functions, and deprived it of the organization 
and influence which were essential to the satisfactory exercise of 
its powers even as a State engine. Almost all the evils of every 
kind under which we labour, may be ascribed to the abuse of 
ecclesiastical patronage by the ministers of the Crown for the 
last 150 years. Had that sacred trust been rightly discharged, 
England would be in all respects a different country from what 
it is. 


x1.—Catechetical Lectures on the Incarnation and Childhood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. James Hicks, Vicar of 
Piddle Trenthide, &c. London: Masters. 


Tuts little volume is one of the most pleasing amongst the 
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various manuals of catechetical instruction which it has been our 
fortune to see of late. Though the apparent range of subjects is 
limited, the amount of instruction in the principal articles of 
Christian doctrine, and also on the Sacraments, and other essen- 
tials of the Church, is very considerable; and the whole is 
accompanied by a series of questions printed in the margin, in a 
mode which affords perfect facility to the examiner. We cannot 
speak too highly of the devotional and Christian tone of this pub- 
lication. 


xu1.—A Book of Ornamental Glazing Quarries, collected and 
arranged from ancient examples. By Aucustus WoLuasTon 
Franks, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. London: J. H. 
Parker. 


Tue use of ornamental quarries in glazing the windows of 
Churches has of late years been extensively revived, and in many 
cases with very good effect. The comparative cheapness of this 
mode of decorating windows is, of course, a very important con- 
sideration with many persons: the difference between 4s. 6d. by 
the square foot, and one, two, or three guineas, 1s rather serious ; 
and therefore on economical grounds it is gratifying to find, 
that where funds cannot be commanded for painted glass, the 
naked appearance of windows of common glass may be superseded 
by a mode of ornament which has the full sanction of ancient 
precedent in our cathedrals and parish churches. Mr. Franks has 
brought a valuable contribution to our knowledge on this subject, 
and also to the aid of the artist, by collecting so large a number 
of drawings from ancient quarries, arranged under different heads. 
It has been recommended elsewhere, and we may here renew the 
caution, that persons desirous of glazing their church windows 
with quarries, should not judge of the probable effect from inspect- 
ing a drawing or even a single quarry, but should see a specimen 
of some size glazed. The specimens of quarries in the volume 
before us, range in date from a.p. 1200 to a.p. 15380. 


x111.— Vow Cordis; or, Breathings of the Heart ; Prayers and a 
Litany for the Closet. By Joun Sanvrorp, B.D., Vicar of 
Dunchurch. Oxford and London: J. H. Parker. 


We cannot speak in too high terms of commendation of this 
manual of devotions. It breathes more of the spirit of real 
prayer than any collection that we have seen for a considerable 
time. We commend it to the especial notice of those who are 
desirous of recommending to educated. persons a manual of de- 
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votions which is free from any tendencies or expressions which 
might excite doubt or misgivings, while it is calculated to meet 
the wants of the most affectionate and humble-minded Christians. 
It includes directions for prayer, hymns, morning and evening 
prayers, forms of self-examination, intercessions, prayers to Jesus 
and to the Holy Spirit, a litany of Jesus, prayers to be used by 
married persons and by parents. On the whole we must express 
our warmest gratitude for this accession to our works of prac- 
tical devotion. May it obtain the extended circulation which it 
deserves ! 


xiv.— The Sermons of the Rev. ANTHoNY Fartnpon, B.D., 
Divinity Reader of His Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Windsor ; with 
Life of the Author. By the Rev. Tuomas Jackson, Ce. 
4 vols. 8vo. London: Tegg. 1849. 


Fartnpon, says Ant. & Wood, was ‘‘a noted preacher, an 
eminent tutor, and a worthy example to be imitated by all.” He 
was the friend and companion of the ‘“‘ever memorable John 
Hall,” of Bishop Pearson, Chillingworth, Sheldon, and other dis- 
tinguished churchmen and learned contemporaries. Among his 
hearers, too, were sometimes to be seen Bishop Sanderson and 
Dr. Henry Hammond. Encireled by these venerable associates, 
the name of Farindon at once arrests the minds of all who culti- 
vate a theological intimacy with the stormy period of polemics 
in which this impressive writer lived. Owing to some private 
rebuke administered by Farindon to Cromwell’s son-in-law, Ireton, 
when both were at Trinity College, Oxford, that regicidal schis- 
matic did not cease to persecute the preacher, till he procured his 
expulsion from his church, St. Mary Magdalene, Milk-street, 
London. 

We consider the reprint of Farindon’s sermons a_ precious 
addition to our sacred literature. ‘These four volumes contain 
130 Sermons, varied in length, character, and lore, but all 
deeply imbued with scriptural theology, and practical fulness of 
statement. Like most of the divines of his period, Farindon’s 
mind was rich, even to overflow, in patristic learning; and in 
harmony with what was then a very prevailing habit, his dis- 
courses abounded in classic allusion, and quotations from the 
fathers of the Church. He was sternly opposed to that iron- 
hearted Calvinism which infected so wide a portion of the 
Puritans and Non-conformists. We have said that Hammond 
was often one of his hearers; we may add that as regards his 
veneration for the practical bearing of doctrine on the personal 
life of man, he may be compared with that illustrious divine ; but 
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it must be stated on the other hand, that Farindon’s love for 
episcopacy, and his view of sacramental efficacies in the Church, 
were of a much lower cast than those held and maintained by 
Hammond. 

Those, too, who love to trace the history of mental coincidences 
and spiritual resemblances, will find many passages in these 
volumes which forcibly recall the pure and lofty idealism of Cud- 
worth, Henry More, and John Smith of Cambridge. Among 
the Fathers, Tertullian seems to have been Farindon’s ruling 
favourite. Like Origen, he might have said, ‘Give me my 
master.” His reading, however, was as varied as it was vast; 
and although his discourses are not so logically developed as the 
masterly ones of Sanderson, they are scarcely less learned ; while 
in point of eloquent richness of diction and beautiful flow of 
natural illustrations, they are sometimes successful approximations 
to the golden utterances of Jeremy Taylor himself. On the 
whole, we consider this reprint a highly valuable one, and calcu- 
lated to increase the permanent wealth of our theological litera- 
ture. 


xv.—Tracts for the Christian Seasons. Vol. I. Advent, to the 
Sunday neat before Kaster. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Trts series of tracts may, on the whole, be recommended with 
confidence. They are far more interesting than such publications 
usually are, and they are chiefly devoted to the promotion of 
practical piety. Many of them are written with very considerable 
force and eloquence, and in the form of addresses or exhortations. 
Others are in the shape of tales, some of which are very beautifully 
and simply told. ‘They are certainly well adapted to please and 
to edify persons of cultivated minds; but we rather doubt whether 
their authors have, as yet, fully acquired the power of writing for 
the very poor, who are, perhaps, but just able to read. It is per- 
fectly astonishing how little the lower orders understand of their 
own language. We should suppose such passages as the following 
quite unintelligible to the poorer classes :— 


“Turn your eyes towards the so-called world of science ; for here, 
if any where, is Satan transformed into an angel of light. Yes, it is 
truly incredible the amount of unbelief which new discoveries in the 
natural world have wrought in the hearts of man: not indeed that they 
openly avow it, but take them by surprise in an argument and you are 
startled by the ungrounded confession. I speak not only of one class 
of scientific men; there is, I say, an intoxicating power in all new dis- 
_ coveries, in all triumphs over nature; they lead us not indeed as they 
ought, through nature to nature’s God, but to man the discoverer; hence 
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the idea that there is no limit to human investigation, that the voice of 
reason is supreme, that all things must be brought to her light, that 
faith in the unseen is but the weakness of an unenlightened mind.”— 


Third Sunday in Lent. 


This is all most true ; but has any attempt been made to state 
it in such terms as the poor are likely to comprehend ¢ 2 We think 
not. The language of educated persons'is not suited to those 
who are uneducated. 


xvi.—The Christian Scholar. By the Author of the ** Cathedral.” 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Un tEss we are greatly mistaken, this will not be the least popular 
of Mr. Williams’s poetical works. The object of the volume is to 
point out the way in which the study of classical literature and 
philosophy may be made conducive to the religious benefit of the 
student. The notion takes its rise in the deepest and most com- 
prehensive views of the relation of natural religion to revelation ; 
and under the guidance of the author of the work before us, the 
scholar is taught to elicit from his classical studies evidences of 
the truth of his own religion. Mr. Williams describes his work 
as mainly suggestive—as ‘intended to furnish hints rather than 
any formed adaptation or system.” The plan adopted, is that of 
selecting the more interesting sentences or passages from the 
poets, historians, and philosophers of antiquity, bearing on moral 
and religious subjects, and making them the themes of meditation 
in connexion with those characters or circumstances in Christianity 
to which they stand in contrast or in any other relation. These 
meditations are in verse; and the result is one of the most 
beautiful volumes of poetry that we have seen. Space forbids 
us to attempt even a condensed classification of the varied con- 
tents of this volume ; but we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure 
of quoting one piece :— 


OrPHEUS AND EurYDICE. 
Georg. b. iv. 

** All chances ’scaped, from shades below 

He back retraced his steps, and now 

He near’d the realms of light, and she, 

The lost and loved Eurydice, 

Follow’d his upward steps behind. 

So Proserpine’s stern law assign’d. 

Day’s threshold now was scarcely won, 

When, ah, unmindful and undone, 

He stood, and with love-tranced eye 

Look’d back on his Eurydice ! 
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Then all was lost, the word was spoken— 
His treaty with the dead was broken, 
For ever! thrice with crash profound 
The Avernian lakes gave back the sound. 
‘ Orpheus,’ she cried, ‘O misery! 
Who hath destroy’d both me and thee? 
What madness! cruel fates advance 
O’er me again, and death’s dark trance. 
Fare thee—farewell—born from thy sight, 
Surrounded by the mighty night, 
I stretch to thee from death’s dark shore 
These powerless hands—but thine no more.’” 
He in whose soul is born from high 
The music of heaven’s harmony,— 
Which soothes dark passions into peace, 
And from their kingdom gives release ;— 
He with him draws to realms above 
The objects of his earthly love, 
And leads them onward, while his face 
Is upward turn’d :—with faltering pace 
Should he on them turn back and gaze, 
He then lets go the harmonious maze ;. 
The music of that love divine, 
_ That bears all heavenward, must decline, 

The backward tide no power can stem: 

He loses both himself and them.”—pp. 277, 278. 


nw 
mn 


xvit.—Sermons. By Joun Mitt Cuanter, W.A., Vicar of 
Ilfracombe. London: Masters. 


Tuts volume of discourses is recommended by its reverential and 
earnest tone, and conveys a favourable notion of the pulpit 
ministrations of its author. There is nothing in the mode of 
treating the subjects which seems to call for any particular 
remark. The sermons are, we trust, suchas the generality of our 
clergy usually deliver. 


xvitt.—Ideas; or, Outlines of a New System of Philosophy. By 
ANToINE CLaupDE Gapriet Jozert, Author of The Philoso- 
phy of Geology.” London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Tuts volume is in continuation of Mr. Jobert’s former publica- 
tion on the same subject, and is chiefly occupied by an argument 
against the system of spiritualism as advocated by Berkely and 
the German philosophers, and by Sir W. Hamilton and others in 
this country. The doctrines of Fichte, Schelling, and Cousin, are 
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criticized ; and the fact of an organic creation is argued in oppo- 
sition to the author of the Vestiges of Creation. 


x1x.—Steps to the Cross. Nine Sermons preached at St. Mary’s, 
Bideford. By Tuomas Norron Harper, Mvening Lecturer. 
London: Cleaver. 


THE dedication of this volume to Dr. Pusey evinces the cordial 
and affectionate reverence which the author feels for that distin- 
guished writer; and, as far as we can judge, the general tone of 
the Sermons before us exhibits the decided impress of such feel- 
ings, in the humbling and penitential character which is so fami- 
liar to us in Dr. Pusey’s writings. There is occasionally con- 
siderable eloquence in these discourses, and the style is pointed 
and abounds in antithesis. 


xx.—The Daily Services of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. Oxford and London: J. H. Parker. 


Tuts publication contains in the compass of a single volume of 
moderate size, and very well printed, the series of lessons from 
the Old and New Testament for every day in the year, together 
with the services of the Church. It is published at a reasonable 
price, and will be found altogether a most convenient and useful 
volume, either in the church or in the private oratory. 


xx1.—The Apocalypse; or, Book of Revelation: the original Greek 
Text, with MSS. Collations; an English Translation and 
Harmony, with Notes; and an Appendix to the Hulsean Lec- 
tures for 1848 on the Apocalypse. By Cur. Worvsworrn, 
DD., Canon of Westminster, &c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tur volume before us contains the second part of Dr. Words- 
worth’s learned labours on the Apocalypse, and will be doubtless 
most acceptable even to those who may not entirely concur in 
his system of interpretation. The critical apparatus for the 
study of this most profound and awful portion of Holy Scripture 
are supplied in this volume on an ample scale. The facts stated 
in the Preface certainly go to establish the probability that the 
received text may in some places be capable of emendation. The 
Elzevir text of 1624, which has been received generally as the 
standard text, was copied chiefly from that of Beza, who in his 
turn had chiefly copied that of Stephens. And Stephens in his 
text of the Revelation followed sometimes Erasmus and some- 
VOL. XI.—NO. XX1I1.— JUNE, 1849. G g 
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times the Complutensian edition. But it appears that Hrasmus 
had only one Greek MS. of the Apocalypse, and that not quite 

erfect. The Complutensian editors had also only one MS. of 
this book. On the whole it would seem, that not more than 
four MSS. had furnished the basis of the Elzevir Edition. 
Since the publication of that text, about one hundred MSS. of 
the Apocalypse have been collated by the industry of critics, 
amongst which are the Alexandrine MS., probably of the fourth 
century, a palimpsest of the same date, published by Tischendorf 
in 1843, and the Basilian MS., in the Vatican, of the sixth or 
seventh century. From these collations and the existing critical 
materials the learned editor has prepared the present edition, 
which comprises the Preface of Scholz, and his Greek text of the 
Apocalypse and critical apparatus, with a supplement containing 
various readings supplied by Matthei, Wetstein, Alter, Birch, 
and others, but omitted by Scholz. In addition to this, the pre- 
sent editor has formed a new text on the basis of the three most 
ancient manuscripts, the Alexandrine, the Vatican, and the 
Ephraem palimpsest published by Tischendorf, and corrected this 
text with the aid of more modern MSS. The third part of the 
volume consists of a new translation in the form of a Harmony 
grounded on the above texts; and the remainder of the volume 
comprises a collection of important treatises on the interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse by various ancient authors. 


xxit.—The History of the Life and Death of our Blessed Saviour 
Jesus Christ, &c. Abridged from Jeremy Taytor, D.D. 
London: Mozley, Masters, Parker. 


One of those very cheap and useful publications of a devotional 
character which we rejoice to find supplied to the members of 
the Church by the spirited exertions of the publishers of this 
work. This little volume contains a treasure of pious meditation 
and sound divinity. 


xx111.—Lays from the Cimbric Lyre, with various Verses. By 
Goronva CamLan. London: Pickering. 


We do not see why the author of these verses should have con- 
cealed his name under the mysterious appellation which greets 
us in the title-page. He is a most ardent patriot, and combats 
most earnestly those disparaging ideas of Welsh ability and 
learning which appear to exist m some quarters. He retorts 
pretty sharply on the Anglo-Saxon race the contempt which 
some of them have shown for the Celtic. The volume contains a 
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number of short pieces, many of them historical, which breathe a 
spirit of something like defiance to the Saxon; and if they had 
been published at the other side of the Channel, and with a little 
alteration in names and places, might have played their part 
in stirring up the flames of civil war. Our author has, however, 
no such desperate design, his only object being to assert and 
maintain in all possible ways the dignity, grandeur, and glory of 
the descendants of the ancient Britons. We hope that we may 
not be deemed under the influence of Anglo-Saxon prejudice, 
when we candidly confess that we do not see any great power in 
the poetical parts of the volume. The author, however, is cer- 
tainly not without abilities, and his poetry is readable. We ap- 
plaud his recommendation to his countrymen to discontinue the 
eternal names of Jones, Williams, &c., and to take names from 
the localities. He justly observes that ‘‘ Tremaine, Bodéwen, 
Glanavon, Broncinon, Caereinion, Mabivon, would be no bad 
substitutes for Hughes and Jones.” On the whole we have 
perused the volume with interest, and to the inhabitants of the 
Principality it will be of some value. 


xx1v.—The Sea-side Book; being an Introduction to the Natural 
History of the British Coasts. By W. H. Harvey, M.D., 
M.R.L.A. WUondon: Van Voorst. 


We have no doubt that this little volume will be a most accept- 
able companion in the sea-side excursions of educated persons. 
It is really a charming book, exactly suited to its object, and 
combining instruction with amusement in no ordinary degree. 
No one who has any taste for natural history should leave town 
for the sea-side without possessing himself of a copy. 


xxv.— Revelations of Life; and other Poems. By Joun Epmunp 
Reaper. London: J. W. Parker. 


Tue author of these poems occupies a distinguished place amongst 
the poets of the present age, and there is, we think, evidence of 
very high power in the volume before us. The principal poem, 
‘“* Revelations of Life,” introduces us to minds of different classes, 
and their views of human life, and its objects and tendencies. 
The scene is laid chiefly in Dartmoor, and the poem opens in the 
following manner :— 


** Ancestral England! filial is our love, 


And reverential is our trust in thee, 
Mindful of all thou hast been, all thou art. 
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Among thy vales with watching trees o’erhung, 
Thy brooks’ deep chorus swelling at our feet, 
Filling the temple of our life with sound ; 
Thy cottages grey faces peering seen 
Through branches aged as their brows, the sky, 
Hallowing untrodden sanctuaries of shade ; 
The purple heather, like the breath of God, 
Hovering impalpable along the ground : 
There, while the eye feeds on the beautiful 
It half creates: while we drink in the air, 
Feeling its spirit in our hearts instill’d: 
The sense of a pervading moral truth, 
The consciousness of honourable freedom : 
Thus do we murmur, from our heart of hearts, 
* How beautiful is England!’ 

Such the thought, 
Moving unconscious numbers, as I near’d 
The pastor’s cottage on Holne-lea. It crown’d 
A steep ravine amidst engirding woods. 
The setting sun upon the valley fell, 
Tinging the loftier trees with mellow light : 
The spirit of joy presided o’er the spot, 
Felt in the trees, heard in the rushing stream, 
The Dart, that, buried among shadowing depths, 
Clove there its flashing course. The devious path 
Open’d on a broad avenue of limes, 
Closing upon the distant vicarage.”—pp. 1, 2. 


An author who can pen such lines as these is certainly guilty 
of no presumption in publishing his works. We must, however, 
say, that while we recognize in Mr. Reade the possession of re- 
flective powers of no ordmary stamp, and a very great felicity of 
description and of imagery, we are of opinion that a more strict 
and rigid revision of his poems would be of very material advan- 
tage in removing the needless obscurity which too frequently 
hangs over their expressions, and in occasionally exercising some 
influence in the way of caution in the use of imagery. For in- 
stance, in the passage just cited, we should say that the Sacred 
Blame is unnecessarily and even irreverently employed in these 
ines, 


“The purple heather, l¢ke the breath of God, 
Hovering impalpable along the ground.” 


Nor indeed are we exactly aware if we understand the author's 
meaning in these expressions ; for surely we can scarcely say that 
“the heather” itself ‘ hovers impalpable along the ground.” The 
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smell of the heather does so; and we suppose that the author 
meant this; but his words do not express that meaning. 

We must also notice somewhat of mannerism in Mr. Reade’s 
poetry. The same expressions derived from the German schools 
of poetry and philosophy recur too frequently, and give some- 
what of a peculiar character to the style, which is not always 
pleasing. It conveys the notion of a too great subjugation to a 
peculiar school of thought. There is much in the general style 
and execution of the ‘‘ Revelations of Life” which seem to have 
been suggested by the ‘* Excursion,” while we would not of course 
be understood as intimating any opinion as to the resemblance of 
the poems in any respect. The view taken is, on the whole, a 
melancholy one. We have brought before us a fatalist, an 
enthusiast, and a victim of passion; and we have nothing to 
give a more cheerful view. The consolations of the Gospel seem 
to us to be omitted altogether: and this does seem almost an in- 
tentional omission, for the tendency of the Poem plainly calls for 
the production of that remedy for human woe. 

Amongst the miscellaneous Poems appended we would mention, 
as exhibiting great power of fancy and imagination, the “ Vision 
of the Ancient Kings.” The following lines, entitled ‘ Tux 
Birp’s-Nesr. A Recorp,” are full of pleasing imagery :— 


** With a step as soft as dew, 
Shed o’er violets’ eyelids, she 
Stole with finger raised to me, 
And an interdicting eye!— 
As if some fine mystery 
She had look’d on, which she knew 
Breath, or movement might dispel. 
Spirit-like she led the way 
To a deep and tangled dell, 
Where in precincts now forbidden 
Lay the secret treasure hidden ! 
From the boughs of softest grey 
Tints of an ethereal hue 
I saw faintly glimmering through: 
Then a nest of mossy green, 
Deep blue eggs within it seen, 
Rich as sapphires they had been 
Caved within the hollow sea! 
So we stood in luxury 
Of the rare discovery, 
Treasure that our own might be! 
An important look was fix’d 
On each forehead: gladness mix’d 
With distrustful consciousness 
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Felt, which neither did confess : 
Guardianship that doth belong 
To the weaker from the strong: 
To the beautiful there lying 
Unprotected and remote, 

None but us its haunt espying ! 


So we stood—a sudden note 

Rising plaintively, withheld 

Secret joy that in us swell’d. 

The light twig above us stirr’d : 

On it perch’d the parent-bird, 
Watching with considerate look 
The intruders on her nook! 

With the stealthful step she brought 
Mary, shadow-like, withdrew 

As one in her trespass caught ! 

A regretful feeling wrought 

In her, softening, as she knew 

On each step retreating, grew 

Joy in her that o’er us flew. 

While recoiling from that nest, 

She told not her thought suppress’d, 
Own’d in either conscious breast! 
That the weakest thing that lives, 
Claims the freedom Nature gives.” 


The greater part of this is exquisitely beautiful: we are in- 
clined to think the few concluding lines scarcely equal to the 
remainder. 


xxvi.— Prayers for the Use of all Persons who come to the Waters 
of Bath for Cure. By Tuomas Kern, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. With a brief Life of the Author, by J. H. 

~Marxianp, /.RS., S.A. Second Hdition, revised and en- 
larged. London: Masters. 


WE are happy to find a second edition of this excellent publica- 
tion already called for. The interesting Memoir by Mr. Mark- 
land has doubtless contributed largely to this result. 


xxvii.—The Christian Servant’s Book. London: Masters. 


Tus little work contains a series of short and simple devotions 
adapted to the special use of servants in every day in the week, 
with forms of self-examination, instructions for the sacrament, 
hymns, and other aids to devotion. From what we have seen, 
the book appears very well adapted for its purpose. 
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xxviit.—Ornithological Rambles in Sussew; with a Systematic 
Catalogue of the Birds of that County, and Remarks on their 
local distribution. By A. EH. Knox, WA., FLAS, F.ZS. 
London: Van Voorst. 


Tue work before us contains the observations of an acute and 
intelligent mind on the habits of birds within a limited district 
of the country; and although many species must in this way 
be omitted in the survey, there is the great advantage of record- 
ing personal impressions of circumstances and habits which a 
lengthened residence have made familiar. There is. perhaps 
scarcely any branch of human knowledge which is more replete 
with interest than that which relates to the habits of animals. 
It is this, which in combination with kindly and _ benevolent 
feeling, has created for such books as White’s Selborne, and 
Waterton’s Wanderings, the popularity which they have at- 
tained; and Mr. Knox is evidently a disciple of the school of 
White, possessing much of the same kind of knowledge and the 
same benevolence of disposition. ‘The work is comprised in a 
series of letters addressed to a friend, which owe their publication 
to a subsequent suggestion that they might, in a collective form, 
become a popular contribution to the Fauna of Sussex; and 
might have some interest not merely for the ornithologist but 
for the sportsman. 

The first letter contains an able survey of the natural fea- 
tures of the county of Sussex in connexion with the science of 
ornithology. The peninsula extending to the south-west of 
Bognor and terminating in the headland of Selsey Bill, is, it 
seems, the chosen retreat of our feathered visitors during the 
inclement season of the year. 


‘‘ Here,” says our author, ‘‘ have I watched the oyster-catcher, as 
he flew from point to point, and cautiously waded into the shallow 
water; and the patient heron, that pattern of a fisherman, as with re- 
tracted neck, and eyes fixed on vacancy, he has stood for hours without 
a single snap, motionless as a statue. Here, too, have I pursued the 
guillemot, or craftily endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the diver, by 
mooring my boat across the narrow passage through which alone he 
could return to the open sea without having recourse to his reluctant 
wings. Nor can I forget how often, during the Siberian winter of 
1838, when a ‘ whole gale,’ as the sailors have it, has been blowing 
from the north-east, I used to take up my position on the long and 
narrow ridge -of shingle which separated this paradise from the raging 
waves without, and, sheltered behind a hillock of seaweed, with my 
long duck gun, and a trusty double, or half buried in a hole in the 
sand, I used to watch the legions of water birds as they neared the 
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shore, and dropped distrustfully among the breakers, at a distance from 
the desired haven, until, gaining confidence from accession of numbers, 
some of the bolder spirits—the pioneers of the army—would flap their 
wings, rise from the white waves, and make for the calm water. Here 
they come! Already is the pied golden-eye pre-eminent among the 
advancing party; now the pochard, with his copper-coloured head and 
neck, may be distinguished from the darker scaup-duck; already the 
finger is on the trigger, when, perhaps, they suddenly verge to the 
right and left, far beyond the reach of my longest barrel, or it may 
be, come swishing over head, and leave a companion or two struggling 
in the shingle or floating on the shallow waters of the harbour.”— 
pp. 9, 10. 


It seems that one of the few heronries remaining in England 
at the present day is at Parham in Sussex, the seat of the Hon. 
Robert Curzon ; and our author gives us an account of one of his 
visits to this heronry during the breeding season, which is amus- 
ing enough. He remarks on the value of a good spy-glass to an 
ornithologist, in enabling him to mvestigate the habits of many of 
the less accessible tribes during the breeding season, or in observing 
the birds which haunt the summits of the Down, or the great con- 
gregations of wading birds on the shores. With the aid of his 
pocket Dollond the author had “a capital view of one splendid 
fellow as he stood, like a guardian angel, over his nest, upright 
as a falcon, his long graceful neck extended to the utmost, and 
his keen glance directed all around.” 

We now proceed to our author’s adventure, which had nearly 
been a very awkward one indeed. 


‘‘ Being anxious to examine the young birds, I selected one of the 
spruce firs, on the summit of which was a heron’s nest, and which ap- 
peared to command a view over many other lower trees immediately 
adjoining, which were similarly occupied. The only danger—if such 
it could be called—was in preserving a firm footing on the brittle 
branches near the nest, nor can I say that I experienced a pleasing sen- 
sation when the tall and narrow stem, already well loaded with the 
enormous, wide-spreading fabric at the top, began to sway to and fro 
from my additional weight, as I endeavoured by walking out on one of 
the boughs immediately underneath, to outflank it so far, as to enable 
me to reach the edge, and while supporting myself with one hand, 
partially explore its contents with the other. Having, however, suc- 
ceeded in this, I soon felt the decomposing and flattened bodies of two 
young herons, and above them the warm plumage of a living bird, 
which did not appear to avoid the touch of my hand. An effort with 
both arms now brought my face to a level with the nest, but I had 
scarcely time to perceive that it contained a healthy and perfectly 
fledged young bird, sitting complacently on the bodies of his defunct 
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brethren, before he darted violently at my eyes, although he had pre- 
viously evinced no displeasure at the introduction of my hand, and I 
was only able to protect them by bobbing my head suddenly, and 
receiving the attack in a less vulnerable quarter. As if roused by the 
sudden exertion, he then scrambled out of the nest to the extremity of 
an adjoining bough, from whence—being unable to follow him—lI 
endeavoured to shake him off, but for a long time in vain. The obsti- 
nacy with which he maintained his hold was extraordinary, and even 
after losing his equilibrium, and hanging, head downwards, for a few 
moments, just as I fancied he was about to drop, he suddenly clutched 
the branch more firmly than ever, and writhing his elastic head up- 
ward, he seized a twig with his beak, which he held with all the tena-~ 
city of a parrot. I therefore continued to shake the bough, and after 
persevering in this operation for some minutes, he gradually relaxed 
his hold, and half fluttering, half tumbling through the horizontal 
branches of the tree beneath me, at last reached the ground in safety.” 
—pp. 23, 24. 


Having safely lodged the young heron on the ground, from 
whence he was speedily transferred to the pocket of our author’s 
shooting jacket, we must take our leave of Parham heronry, and 
accompany Mr. Knox on a snipe-shooting excursion in Ireland, in 
which the following curious circumstance took place :— 


“Some years ago, when snipe-shooting on a range of strictly-pre- 
served bogs in the West of Ireland, the merlin [a species of falcon ] was, 
I may say, my daily companion. I find, by reference to memoranda 
of that date, that I commenced operations in the beginning of November, 
generally taking the field about eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
bagging, on an average, from ten to twenty couple of snipes during the 
day, besides a few hares, woodcocks, and wild ducks. I well remember 
the first time the merlin made his appearance with the obvious intention 
of sharing my sport. I had just entered one of these wet moors— 
surrounded by partially cultivated Jand—which, in favourable weather, 
are much more productive of sport than the extensive ‘red bogs,’ when 
a couple of snipe rose near the margin. Bang! bang! went both my 
barrels ; and while one bird fell dead, the other, slightly but perceptibly 
wounded, ascended to a considerable height, and, from the direction of 
its flight, was evidently preparing to drop in a marsh which I had just 
left. While my eyes were fixed upon its movements, I perceived a 
merlin advancing rapidly towards it, and struggling through the air, 
as if afraid that, in spite of its exertions, it would still be too late. 
The snipe, although wounded, yet attempted to ascend higher, but, 
finding itself unequal to the task, yielded, as it were, to the breeze that 
was blowing freshly at the moment, and, contrary to its usual habit, 
flying down wind with extraordinary rapidity, seemed to trust to speed 
for its escape: but swift as it was, its enemy was swifter still, and 
when, after the lapse of a few seconds, the two birds had become like 
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specks in the distant sky, I could perceive that one of them gradually 
gained on the other, touched it, and then both melted into a larger dot, 
which slowly descended to the ground.”—pp. 119, 120. 


This merlin subsequently became a regular attendant on shoot- 
ing parties, and whenever a bird was wounded, and had some 
chance of escaping, the merlin pursued and made a prey of it. 
Space forbids us to give any further extracts from this amusing 
and well-written book. The frontispiece represents a heron 
descending to his nest, and certamly the weapons with which 
nature has furnished the young ones, who are represented as 
sitting in the nest, give one a very sufficient notion of the unplea- 
sant position of our author when assailed by the heron’s beak. 


xx1x.—Tetralogia Liturgica: sive S. Chrysostomi, S. Jacobi, 8S. 
Marci Divine Misse : quibus accedit Ordo Mozarabicus. Recen- 
suit, paralielo ordine digessit, notasque addidit Joannres M. 
Neate, A.., Collegtt Sackvillensis apud East Grinsted Custos. 
Londini: impensis Joannis Leslie. 


Tuts work is, on the whole, very creditable to the learning and 
research of its editor. It contains a harmony of the ancient 
Liturgies of St. Chrysostom, St. Mark, St. James, and the 
Mozarabic. These Liturgies represent respectively the rites of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Spain. The Roman 
rite is omitted, having been already published by Daniel in con- 
nexion with other Western Liturgies. The Liturgies contained 
in the work before us, are taken from the best modern-printed 
editions without any attempt to collate MSS. Had the latter 
course been adopted, the Liturgy of Chrysostom, at least, would 
probably be shorter than as represented by Mr. Neale. This 
writer states, in his Preface, that he is of opimion that the Nes- 
torian Liturgies represent a fifth Apostolic rite, distinct from the 
four Apostolic forms of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Ephesus, and 
Rome, to which Mr. Palmer and all subsequent writers on 
Liturgies have traced existing Liturgies. There is, unquestionably, 
a very peculiar type in the Nestorian Liturgies, and a question 
may fairly arise whether they do not represent an independent 
Apostolical rite: from such imperfect means of judgment as are 
within our reach, we are at present of opinion that they are not 
of Apostolic antiquity even in their order and substance. But 
we shall look with much interest to the discussion which Mr. 
Neale promises us on this subject. It is one of considerable 
importance, though of great difficulty from the apparent deficiency 
of the means of forming a judgment, in the very vague and im- 
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perfect accounts we have on the subject; and the absence of 
references to the early Fathers who might aid us. The Liturgies 
are succeeded by copious notes, chiefly selected from previous 
commentators. 


xxx.—The Temporal Benefits of Christianity exemplified in tts 
influence on the Social, Intellectual, Civil, and Political Condition 
of Mankind, from its first promulgation to the present day. By 
Rozert Briaxkry, Author of * The History of the Philosophy of 
Mind, &c.” London: Longmans. 


Tue author of this work appears to be an amiable and well- 
disposed person, and he has taken some pains in collecting mate- 
rials for his work. The composition, however, in our opinion, 
does not rise beyond mediocrity. [It isavowedly composed on the 
principle of ‘looking at the Bible apart from all denominational 
feelings and prepossessions ;” and the author hopes thus to avoid 
giving offence to any one. From what we have seen, he certainly 
does hold the balance very evenly, and it would be hard to guess of 
what complexion his own religious tenets may be. We find some 
odd specimens of spelling here and there. Amongst the rest 
Suarez is (in pp. 353 and 361) spelt Saurez; while in pp. 396— 
398, we have the following curious enumeration of Synods, 
‘« Hpaneuse”—— ‘‘ Aurelianeuse”—“ Emeritewse”—‘* W ormatieuse” 
—‘* Matisconeuse”—‘ Pansiewse”—‘* Agatheuse”—‘“‘ Rheneuse” 
—‘ Lugdunewse”— V erneuse””—‘‘ Londinewse”—‘* Cabilonewse,” 
&e.—St. Ambrose (ibid.) is “ St. Ambroise.” Benedict XIV. is 
‘* Benoit XIV.” In p. 329 we find a reference to “ Tertulliani 
Apoligeticus.” On the whole we are rather inclined to doubt 
whether our author’s knowledge of languages extends beyond his 
mother tongue. 


xxx1.—Catechesis; or, Christian Instruction preparatory to Confir- 
mation and First Communion. By the Rev. CHartEs WorbDs- 
worTH, M.A., Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Tuts will be found a work of very great value and utility to those 
who are engaged in preparing young persons for Confirmation, 
and for their first reception of the Holy Communion. It is 
altogether designed to aid in the work of catechizing ; supplying 
the teacher with ample materials. On the whole the volume 
appears to be every thing that could be wished for such a pur- 
pose. Suitable devotions are introduced at the close of each 
chapter. 
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xxxi1.—Marriage with a Deceased Wifes Sister prohibited by 
Holy Scripture, as understood by the Church for 1500 Years. 
Evidence given before the Commission, &c. By i. B. Pusny,D.D., 
fegius Professor of Hebrew, &e. To which is added, a Speech 
by KE. Bavetry, Hsg., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Oxford: 
J. H. Parker. 


Tuts publication ought to be in the hands of every one who is 
desirous of making himself master of the Marriage question. The 
pamphlets of Messrs. Bennett and Keble contain the best and 
briefest statements of the scriptural arguments. The Church has 
reason to be deeply grateful to the many witnesses to her prin- 
ciples who have written on this most deeply important subject. 
We earnestly trust their efforts will be crowned with success. 
It is pretty evident that Mr. Wortley’s Bill cannot pass in this 
session of Parliament ; and so far we may feel thankful for the 
amount of success which has been gained; but it is understood 
that every possible effort will be made to push on the Bill in the 
next session, and we trust that all friends of morality, and all 
advocates for the Scripture Law of Marriage, will be ready at the 
proper time to offer a far more extended and well-organized 
opposition to this monstrous attempt, than they have yet done. 


xxx111.—Sketches of Canadian Life, Lay and Keclesiastical. 
Illustrative of Canada and the Canadian Church. By a PRzEs- 
BYTER OF THE DiocgEsE oF Toronto. London: Bogue. 


Tue object of this work is to furnish to emigrants of the higher 
classes some suggestions as to the most profitable channels of 
investment and employment in the Canadas. The generality of 
books written for the use of emigrants are only calculated for the 
commercial and labouring classes; but there is a great want of 
instruction for that important class on which the civilization and 
religion of the Colonies so much depends—we refer to those pro- 
fessional persons, and those junior branches of our gentry, who 
sometimes seek to recruit their diminished means by a removal to 
the Colonies. ‘The Canadian Presbyter paints in very gloomy 
colours the life of a person of education seeking in a settlement in 
the Back-woods to improve his fortunes. His statements bear out 
what we have heard from competent judges, that a gentleman is 
still less likely to find pecuniary benefit from locating himself in a 
Canadian forest, and clearing ground for cultivation, than he 
would be in managing an English farm. His habits, and views, 
and feelings, unfit him in either case for the kind of life which 
enables a Canadian or an English farmer to gain his livelihood 
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from the ground ; and the result is, that his produce is consumed 
in the expenses of his undertaking, and he has to support 
himself and his family out of his capital. ‘To labouring men and 
to farmers, the occupation of land for the purpose of clearing, 
brings far more extensive and certain advantages. The wages of 
the former are high, and soon raise him to independence ; the 
frugal habits and previous employments of the latter enable him 
to realize the profits of his labour. 

The volume before us, however, points out to emigrants of ‘the 
higher classes the certain advantages which a residence in Canada 
holds out, without any of the evils of the Back-woods. It states 
that a person possessing an income of 250/. may, provided the 
capital can be transferred to Canada, at once possess an income 
of 600/. or 700/. by investments in landed property, or by lending 
on good security; and that on the latter income he may keep his 
carriage, live in comfort and ease, and give his children a good 
education. If this be so, we should think any person possessing 
such a small property would act very unwisely in emigrating to 
the Back-woods, instead of settling in or near some of the 
principal towns of Canada, where he might have the advantages 
of civilized society. 

The views of the author on the subject of emigration are 
conveyed in the shape of a story, which records the adventures of 
a young man of good family, who emigrates to Canada, lives for 
a time in the Bush, then becomes a clergyman of the Canadian 
Church, and passes through the perils of the Insurrection, and 
concludes with giving the results of his experience. The style is 
light and playful, and the book reads very well, independently of 
the instruction which it conveys. We select a few passages as 
illustrative of the author’s mode of treating his subjects. 

The hero of the tale (Vernon) has just made a purchase of 
uncleared ground on the banks of a lake, and having secured the 
services of a respectable labourer and his wife, he proceeds in a 
skiff with them to his settlement; and, after some discussion, 
operations begin in the following manner :— 


‘** Seizing one of the axes, Smith proceeded to cut down some small 
saplings, leaving a fork or ‘crotch’ at the upper end of one or two of 
them. They were some twelve or fifteen feet long, and were arranged 
in a conical form, like a marquee or an Indian wigwam, each pole being 
about a foot distant from each other, where they rested on the ground, 
and all running to a point at the top, where they were kept from falling 
by the forks that had been left at the upper extremities of some of 
them. When this framework had been completed to his satisfaction, 
Smith felled a large hemlock tree that stood close by, and as he cut off 
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the branches, with their dark-green feathery foliage, his wife, aided by 
Harry, dragged them to the spot required. When a considerable 
quantity had been accumulated, Smith came with his axe, and having 
cut off the heaviest parts of the branches, left those only that were most 
thickly covered with leaves. ‘These, with Harry’s assistance, he spread 
thickly over the framework, and ere long, when the former entered 
the wigwam, he found himself separated from the outer air by a dense 
and verdant covering, sufficient to turn aside an ordinary shower of 
rain, and to protect them from the chilliness of the night, which was 
now considerable, as the season was advancing. While Harry and his 
man had been thus employed, the wife of the latter had been busily 
engaged in pulling off the small upper twigs of the hemlock boughs. 
These she carried into the wigwam or tent, and arranged on one side as 
a bed for Harry, spreading them so thickly, as effectually to protect 
him both from the hardness and the humidity of the ground. By the 
time all this was effected night was falling fast upon them, and the 
gloom of the forest made it appear later than it really was. A roaring 
fire was kindled opposite the door of the wigwam, and the whole party 
went down to the boat to carry up their provisions, together with their 
household goods and chattels, consisting principally of a fryingpan 
(beyond all controversy the most essential article in the culinary depart- 
ment of the backwoodsman’s life), a tin kettle, a tin teapot, two or 
three tin cups, and a large tin dish. The next operation of interest was 
the preparation for supper. Smith filled the kettle, and set it on the 
fire; while his wife, putting some flour into the larget in dish aforesaid, 
made a couple of most substantial cakes, each of which exactly covered 
the bottom of the fryingpan. One after the other they were placed in 
this most useful utensil, and set up at a very acute angle before the fire, 
a quantity of live charcoal being placed behind it. Ina short time they 
were beautifully baked. The fryingpan, having done duty as an oven, 
next appeared in a new character asa pot, for some slices of salt pork 
being put into it, it was immediately filled to the brim with water, and 
the pork boiled therein, until a certain proportion of the superabundant 
salt was extracted. ‘The water being then poured off, it resumed its 
legitimate office as a fryingpan, and the rashers kept hissing and crackling 
away in a most enlivening manner, until they were ‘done brown.’ Tea 
having been previously made, the fryingpan was lifted off the fire, and 
with a versatility of character that can surely only belong to Canadian 
fryingpans, it now discharged the functions of a gravy-dish. Resorting 
to their pocket-knives, and using a piece of the new-made bread instead 
of a plate, they managed to do ample justice to their evening meal.” 


This is a curious specimen of the mode of living in the “ Bush.” 
Well as it may look on paper, we think that this is not exactly 
the sort of thing which is likely to suit a person accustomed to 
the habits of English civilization. It seems that salt pork is the 
usual provision in remote districts, when it can be got: at times, 
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however, there is no barrel of pork, or of flour at the store, and 
then the emigrants must be content to pay exorbitant prices to 
petty dealers. | 

We extract the following passage, detailing the mode of travel- 
ling towards remote settlements in Canada :— 


‘“ Not many days after the conversation detailed in the last chapter, 
Harry packed up a few necessary articles in a small cabin, and, taking 
with him his fowlingpiece, started in light marching order for ‘ the 
Bush.’ Putting himself into one of those strange-looking vehicles—a 
Canadian stage, it was not long before he became more intimately con- 
versant with the pleasures of travelling in Canada than he had previously 
been. Proceeding to the north, they soon left the light sandy road that 
marked the neighbourhood of the lake, and found themselves in the 
deep and heavy clay soil that lies to the rear; and now began such 
pitching, and plunging, and rolling, as Harry, in his innocence, had 
hitherto deemed to be the peculiar characteristic of the dominions of 
Neptune. The space between the zigzag rail-fences that bounded the 
road on either side was abundantly wide and roomy, along which a 
well-worn wagon-track, hard and comparatively smooth, wound its 
devious way, now on this side, to avoid a perilous mud-hole, and now 
on the other, to escape a broken corduroy bridge. The appearance of 
the remainder of the road on either side of the single-travelled track 
showed that during the spring rains it had been cut up to a most fearful 
extent ; for as all the passing conveyances seemed to adhere most care- 
fully to the ‘ follow my leader’ principle, it had been left unmolested, and 
had been permanently baked by the hot summer sun in the exact state 
in which the spring had left it. And a pretty state it was: ruts of the 
most alarming depth were every where visible; mud-holes which, 
though now dry, were of such dimensions as must, when full, have 
required no small amount of nerve to have crossed ; while the innumer- 
able irregularities produced by the poaching of the horses’ feet in the 
deep mud, which had now been hardened by the heat, produced a state 
of roughness to which a ploughed field converted into cast iron would 
have been a bowling-green. We have said that the travelled track was 
smooth, but we spoke of it in comparison with the road at the side. It 
certainly was smooth with reference to the small irregularities ; but it 
was, at the same time, fearfully uneven as regarded the larger ups and 
downs. On the country roads in Canada they have a method of 
making across drain or culvert, by laying down two logs parallel with 
and at about a foot or eighteen inches from each other; while a third 
large round log is laid upon them, to form a covering for the drain. 
This latter log usuaily runs considerably above the level of the road; 
and though, when first made, the earth is sloped up toit on either side, 
so as to make a somewhat gradual rise, yet the earth soon sinks or is 
worn away, and leaves the aforesaid log, among other excellent uses, to 
prove, to the satisfaction of all who may feel interested, the strength of 
the coach’s springs and the passenger’s spines. These, varied by 
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frequent corduroy bridges (which might be almost defined as a conti- 
nual series of such culverts), and enlivened by dried-up mud-holes, the 
descent into which almost caused your breath to go from you, as when a 
vessel plunges into the trough of the sea, were by no means unfrequent 
characteristics, at that time, of the road which Harry and his fellow- 
passengers were travelling.” 


Such being, we presume, the state of things even now in the 
remoter districts, we certainly see much to approve in the sug- 
gestion of the author, that a person who has a small independence 
(say 250/. income), should purchase a small quantity of land in 
the neighbourhood of one of the larger towns; for instance, on one 
of the main roads leading into Toronto, where he can build 
according to his taste, keep his horses and carriage, live in com- 
fortable style, save money, and give his children a first-rate edu- 
cation—such being the advantages which the above-mentioned 
income brings with it in Canada. The author states that the 
mere fact of taking 250/. to that country, converts it into 300/. ; 
and if this income arises from money in the funds, it may be 
raised to 6002. by safe investments yielding seven’and eight per 
cent. The freedom from rates and taxes is also an important 
consideration on which our author dwells. 


xxxiv.—Cyclops Christianus; or, an Argument to disprove the 
supposed Antiquity of the Stonehenge and other Megalithic Erec- 
tions in Lingland and Brittany. By A. Herzerr, late of 
Merton College, and of the Inner Temple. Uondon: Petheram. 


Tuis is a very learned and curious book, in which the author 
endeavours to substantiate his position, that Stonehenge is an 
erection of the fifth century after Christ, and that it was the seat 
of the British sovereignty after the departure of the Romans, and 
before the Saxon dominion became finally established in England. 
We are bound to say, that although we find it difficult to em- 
brace such a notion, Mr. Herbert has brought a very great mass 
of learning and research to bear on the question, and has cer- 
tainly answered (apparently satisfactorily) such objections as we 
might have had prima facie to his views. To pass any opinion, 
however, on the main question is beyond our power. 


xxxv.—A Memoir of the Life of Bishop Mant. By his sometime 
Brother-Fellow, Archdeacon Berens. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts little Memoir is written in a very pleasing and unaffected 
style, and narrates the various and useful occupations through 
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which the respected subject of the biography rose from the 
position of an humble curate to the episcopal bench. ‘To the 
many friends of this excellent prelate, the volume before us will 
be a most gratifying memorial; while to those who may be un- 
familiar with his name, the picture of quiet pastoral usefulness, 
and of unexceptionable conduct in all respects, here presented, 
will have a soothing and tranquillizing effect, and will lead to the 
assurance, that earnestness and godly sincerity are not limited 
merely to the present day. No one is better qualified to do 
justice to the subject than Archdeacon Berens, and he has 
executed his part admirably. 


xxxv1.—The Statutes of the Fourth General Council of Lateran, 
recognized and established by subsequent Councils and Synods, 
down to the Council of Trent. By the Rev. Joun Evans, M.A. 
London: Seeleys, Fleet Street. 


Ir is well known that the decrees of the Fourth General Council 
of Lateran ,were so peculiarly intolerent and even savage in their 
tone, as to excite the shame of Romish controversialists—a result 
of which we might perhaps have questioned the possibility, were 
not the fact so patent. Advantage has been taken of an error of 
Collier’s to reject the authority of this Council altogether, and 
treat as apocryphal, the famous (or infamous) Statutes, which 
have excited so much Protestant wrath, and so much Romish 
confusion of spirit. Mr. Evans has made it his task to demon- 
strate the validity, within and for the papal branches of the 
church Catholic, not only of the canons generally of this Fourth 
Council, but also of the third canon in particular, which has been 
mainly questioned. We may quote an observation of Mr. Perci- 
val’s, with reference to this canon, also cited by Mr. Lvans, 
which places the importance of the question in a right point of 
view. ‘‘ This canon, like the twenty-seventh of the third Lateran, 
is beyond comment;” he says, ‘‘ this was the acme of papal pre- 
sumption; in fact, it was not possible to carry the perversion of 
apostolical authority further. Let it be considered that neither 
of these has ever been set aside by any competent authority in 
the Church of Rome. They are ready to be enforced whenever 
the rulers of that Church shall have the power and inclination to 
do so.” Mr. Evans has most satisfactorily proved his point: in 
fact, we haye rarely read an inquiry of this nature, conducted 
with more truthful moderation and wisely tempered zeal. 


VOL, XI.—NO. XXII,—JUNE, 1849. Hh 
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xxxvit.—Lady Alice; or, The New Una. A Novel. In 3 vols. 


Colburns. 1849. 


A most extraordinary book is this, and one to which we desire to 
pay all due honour. Such ultra-Catholic refinement as is ex- 
hibited in this production we do not ever remember to have met 
before—such altars, such incense, such thuribles, such flowers, 
such robes, such anthems, and such canticles! Rome herself has 
nothing to equal the very sensuous pictures of religious rites herein 
presented to the mental eye. ‘‘ Lady Alice” is really a mar- 
vellous compound of Rosa-Matildaism and Ultra-Highchurch- 
womanship. ‘The heroine who gives her name to the work holds 
all Romish doctrine within the Anglican Church, and consequently 
regards herself as in full communion with all foreign Roman 
Catholic communities; while at the same time she considers English 
Roman Catholics to be schismatics, whose loyal adherence is due 
to our Anglican Mother. We will not dispute the correctness 
of much of this. Both the Anglican and Roman Churches are 
undoubtedly branches of the One Church Catholic; though we 
hold the latter to be attainted by idolatrous practices and various 
corruptions of the ‘faith once delivered to the saints.” Neverthe- 
less, as those national Churches, which have recognized the supre- 
macy and adopted the errors of Rome, have not forfeited their 
ecclesiastical or spiritual eaistence, it is, indeed, a question, whe- 
ther sincere Anglicans in a foreign land, where the Romish faith 
is established, and where their own communion exists not, might 
not be justified in communicating with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Yet idolatry is so interwoven with the Romish services 
that it is practically most difficult, if not impossible, to join in 
the good, without rendering apparent homage to the evil: thus, to 
receive the bread alone, without the cup, in the blessed Eucharist, 
is to recognize a mutilated ordinance equally condemned by 
Catholic antiquity and the pure canon of Scripture. This is, con- 
sequently a very difficult question, as regards the conduct of 
Churchmen ; and in our opinion the objections to any act of com- 
munion outweigh the arguments in favour of it, even in this view 
of the case; but, of course, when we should be required to re- 
nounce the Church of our baptism, the difficulty becomes insur- 
mountable. ‘The authoress of ‘‘ Lady Alice” (for a lady alone 
can have written this extraordinary book) has, however, no doubts 
upon the subject, and maintains with no little audacity the ex- 
treme position so resolutely upheld by Ward, in his very scan- 
dalous book on the Ideal of the Christian Church. But we may 
seem to be waxing too grave for the nonce, inasmuch as this 
‘“‘ Lady Alice” closely resembles an opera ballet, transmuted into 
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a novel in three volumes! Yet this extraordinary production is 
suggestive of many grave reflections, and might well furnish the 
subject-matter for a careful essay. It is a ‘* prononciamento ” of 
fashionable “ ultraism ” (af we may use the term) :—the externals 
alone of true Catholicism are aimed at; of its stern realities we 
see nothing whatever. Religion, according to individuals of this 
class, is the essence of lavender-water. Of discipline, of obedi- 
ence, of remorse for sin, of charity, of duty, we have no glimpse 
afforded us. The only question these people would seem to 
address to themselves, concerning any point of doctrine or of 
practice, is this: Is it pretty ?—1s it picturesque ?—is it effective ? 
It is all playing at Christianity, even where the most devotional 
feelings are exhibited! And there is something in all this 
calculated to demoralize, and even to debase. The beauty 
of the Church’s services, the visible external beauty may no 
doubt be a desideratum, but it is only one of a secondary nature; 
and when exalted to this unnatural pre-eminence it becomes 
pre-eminently offensive to religious minds. At the same time, 
we own such a book as “ Lady Alice” to be a fair sample of 
the wishes of a certain portion of the educated community, 
who desiderate greater external order and beauty in our ser- 
vices; and we do not think the desires of this class should 
be altogether neglected, though we might recommend other 
means than they would approve of for the attainment of the 
wished-for end. ‘Thus, it is very questionable, whether a dead 
and monotonous delivery of the Church’s prayers be likely to 
excite the attention and awaken the sympathies of the poor. 
If the clergy would render it manifest to the people that they 
were really praying, and not simply reading, in their desks or at 
their lecterns ; if the chants employed for praise were simple and 
devotional without being contrary to the first principles of tho- 
rough-bass ; if, above all, the people were encouraged, instructed, 
and even intreated, where needful, to join in the Church’s services ; 
if, finally, hymns of a devotional and popular character were pro- 
vided for all the Church’s high days and festivals, which should 
be at once affirmatory and explanatory, not vague and many- 
worded ;—were all this effected, we do believe indeed that ‘ the 
beauty of holiness” would be more widely manifested than it is 
at the present day; and this is no doubt “a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished for.” We need not allude in particular to 
the various Romanising puerilities advocated by the authoress of 
*¢ Lady Alice,” which even include the chanting, in Latin, of the 
Te Deum, Benedictus, Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Litany, by a 
party of English people a the morning service of their 
Hh 2 
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Church in a private room in a Swiss hotel; nor will we further 
canvass the various external extravagancies set forth as models 
for our imitation in these volumes. We must not, however, dis- 
miss the ‘* Lady Alice,” without a passing comment on the fre- 
quent “‘improprieties ” to be discovered throughout, and on the 
general tone of false sentimentality, which renders the novel 
rather dangerous reading for young ladies. Nevertheless there is 
an elegance in the style, artificial indeed, and yet not without a 
charm of its own; and though the monstrous improbability of 
every incident narrated, and the utter unreality of every charac- 
ter depicted must be patent to the most careless reader, we 
should conceive that ‘‘ Lady Alice ” was a book likely to be 
much sought after by the young, and not altogether neglected 
even by the grave and the wise. 


xxxvi11.—Seven Tales by Seven Authors. Edited by the Author 
of “Krank Fairlegh.’ Uondon: George Hoby (Rice’s Li- 
brary), 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 1849. 


WE are really sorry on Mr. James’s own account that he should 
favour the public with so poor a “rechauffé” of his former 
doings as the so-called tale of ‘‘ Norfolk and Hereford,” which 
makes one in the volume under our consideration. It is ut- 
terly meaningless, utterly purposeless, utterly dead; vague com- 
mon-place without form or interest or reality, and this from the 
author of “ The Gipsy” and “* Morley Ernstein ;” one, take him 
all in all, of the most eminent novelists of our country. Never- 
theless, even ‘ Norfolk and Hereford” will, we presume, find 
its admirers; and to these we leave it, content to have entered 
our protest against this descent to the level of dulness of a man 
of real and high abilities. Mr. James does not do himself jus- 
tice: he has no right to seribble, when it is in his power to com- 
pose: he has no right, in fact, to set about any literary under- 
taking, without some definite purpose !_ Wherever he has secured 
this, he has written well, sometimes beautifully; but random 
spoiling of good paper and using up of good pens is altogether 
inexcusable. This much of censure dismissed, little remains but 
to praise this volume. Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Will” is by no means 
devoid of interest or of power, if not altogether untinctured by 
vulgarity ; and Mr. Tupper’s “‘ King Verie” is fresh and genuine, 
and displays no little antiquarian lore. Mrs. Hall’s “ Last in 
the Leap” will probably find many admirers, though this lady is 
no great favourite of ours. S. M.’s “A Very Woman” has 
much of that peculiar analytic power, which ‘‘ The Maiden Aunt” 
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has so often displayed in the pages of ‘‘Sharpe’s Magazine.” It 
is quiet, earnest, and rather grave, but psychologically truthful; a 
study in fact of a very superior order. HE. J. B. contributed 
a rather pretty tale entitled “* The Trust ;” and the editor has 
given us a rattling, spirited, harum-scarum version of “ The Mys- 
teries of Redgrave Court,” in which a race betwixt a phaeton and 
a chaise is to be especially noted, which really rivals Turpin’s ride 
to York in Ainsworth’s first and best romance. On the whole 
the collection can fairly be recommended, as a very pretty gift- 
book, containing nothing objectionable and much that is clever 
and amusing, and therefore an appropriate ornament for drawing- 
room tables. 


xxx1x.—LHarl Grey's Circular. (A Memento.) London: Riving- 
tons. 


THe circular of Earl Grey on the subject of the official titles of 
Romish bishops, was a very remarkable instance of the desire of 
statesmen in the present day, to concede every demand which 
may be made by Romanism. It was only to be expected, that 
they who suppressed ten of our bishoprics in Ireland, for the 
purpose of gratifying the Romish party, should take the first 
available opportunity for acknowledging the authority of thea 
bishops. Lord Grey, however, was in so much haste to pay this 
tribute, that he was far from scrupulous in seeking precedents to 
justify him, and accordingly he referred to authorities to justify 
the recognition of Romish ecclesiastics in the Colonies as ‘‘ arch- 
bishops” and “bishops,” which, on examination proved to be 
wholly incapable of justifying his proceeding, as he was himself 
obliged to admit. ‘The author of the pamphlet before us has ably 
pointed out the inexcusableness of such conduct, and entered on 
a very interesting discussion of the whole question of the titles 
and spiritual position of such bishops as schismatics, But really, 
what can we say, after the deplorable exhibition which has just 
been made in the public papers, where we find a correspondence 
between Lord Palmerston, Lord Normanby, and Prince Castelcicala, 
Cardinal Antonelli, ‘‘ R. Archbishop of Niceea ” Apostolic Nuncio, 
Pius [X., and Queen Victoria, in which England appears as the 
Jriend of the papal power? The Sovereign is made to address a 
letter to the “‘ Holy Father,” who is “much affected by the 
interest and sympathy which her Majesty the Queen of England 
has been pleased to express for him.” Application is made to 
England to co-operate in the restoration of the Pope to his tem- 
poral authority, on the ground that this authority is requisite for 
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the exercise of his spiritual supremacy, which the English Govern- 
ment is supposed to be anxious to maintain; and in fine, though 
England is too far off from the scene of action to take any active 
part, and will content herself under all circumstances with “ ob- 
servation,” while the Roman Catholic powers proceed to overthrow 
the Roman Republic, and replace Pius IX. on his throne, yet it 
is distinctly explained that the Pope has the best. wishes of the 
English Government for the undisturbed exercise of all his powers 
temporal and spiritual! And yet these are the kind of men who 
nominate our bishops ! 


xL~.—A few Words on Cathedral Music and the Musical System 
of the Church, with a plan of Reform. By SaMuEL SEBASTIAN 
Westry, Mus. Doc. London: Rivingtons. 


Any suggestions on the subject of cathedral music from one so 
well qualified by practical experience to express an opinion as Dr. 
Wesley, must be of very great value, and will, we have no doubt, 
command attention. The state of our cathedral and choral 
music generally is certainly not what it ought to be, and we fear, 
that as men are constituted in the present day, it will be impos- 
sible to expect any very decided improvement, unless larger funds 
are expended in the maintenance of choirs. 

Dr. Wesley begins by laying down as first principles, that in 
order to have even a moderately correct and impressive perform- 
ance of cathedral service, there must be competent performers or 
ministers—the guidance of an able precentor—and musical com- 
positions of the higher order of talent. The music of the Church 
is antiphonal: it must be sung by Two cHorrs; now, as Dr. 
Wesley remarks :— 


“‘The least number of men which can constitute a cathedral choir 
capable of performing the service is twelve; because each choir must 
have three for the solo or verse parts, and an extra three (one to a part) 
to form the chorus; six on a side, that is: now so far from this, the 
least amount of necessary strength, being what is found in anything 
like constant attendance at our cathedrals generally, there is not one 
where such is the case: not one which has the requisite number of 
singers in daily attendance. 

‘“* Whether music be performed in the church, concert-room, theatre, 
or elsewhere, the requisite details of action are all one, and as they ever 
existed, so will they remain. A fact, which renders inexplicable the 
recent proceedings of the ecclesiastical commissioners, who certainly 
did not purpose what their acts were sure to bring about, namely, the 
extinction, or at least the further deterioration, of cathedral worship. 
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By the musical system of the Church, the daily services are dependent 
on the clergy, the minor canons being now, as in early times when 
choirs were first formed, as well as when subsequently reformed, re- 
sponsible for a share of the musical duty; constituting, in fact, the 
choir; for without their attendance (the whole of them) at every 
service, the number prescribed is not made up. 

The Church commissioners reduced the number of minor canons to 
six, or four, in all cases; and seem to have contemplated their abstain- 
ing from all participation in the choral duties, and this without substi- 
tuting the requisite lay singers in their stead, or making any provision 
whatever for the due performance of the choral worship. 

‘* The minor canons (chanting excepted) have ceased to be efficient, 
in a musical sense, so that the choirs are not the worse off on this 
account; but in one diocese (Hereford) the members of the choir were 
all in holy orders. Therefore, when the exquisite restoration of Here- 
ford cathedral, now in progress, is complete, (a restoration, be it said, 
which entitles its projectors to general obligations,) those who imagine 
that the choral service will be again open to them, in the same condi- 
tion as formerly, will find things to be as is here stated; for, as the 
late Church Bill restricts the filling up of vacancies, all recent deaths in 
the college of vicars are irremediable losses, and the number essential 
to the performance of daily service will be found no longer to exist. 

“It will be seen that the arrangement above referred to gives a 
chorus of one to a part. Now, this is in itself a thing ridiculous 
enough, we must confess. What, for instance, can any one who has 
visited the opera houses, the theatres, Exeter hall, or any well-con- 
ducted musical performances, think of a chorus of one to a part? Ask 
the men working the mills of Yorkshire and Lancashire what they 
would think of it? And yet, this amount of chorus would be a vast 
improvement on the present state of things at cathedrals; for there may 
be sometimes seen one man singing chorus! This is the way in which 
God is worshipped in England in the noblest of her temples, and this 
desecration has been sanctioned by the ecclesiastical commissioners ! 
No wonder that men of sense should be found to ery, ‘ Cutin down: why 
cumbereth it the ground?’ And why is it what itis? Simply for this 
reason, that it is conducted by those who understand not the subject. 
The clergy are the irresponsible directors of cathedral music, The 
views of the highest order of musical professors are never brought to bear 
on the subject.” 


Dr. Wesley is of opinion that much of the ineffectiveness of 
choirs arises from their being under the management of clergy, 
who know very little about music, There may be reason in this, 
certainly ; but it is, after all, a choice of the lesser of two evils in 
many cases; for though the clergy may not know very much of 
music, the organist frequently is so ttle imbued with the right 
tone of feeling and taste in such matters; so little disposed to 
adopt really good models, and so inclined to introduce paltry 
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compositions of his own or his friends, that it 1s difficult to place 
implicit confidence in him. Most cordially do we concur in the 
truth of the following remarks of Dr. Wesley :— 


“ Music, as it is now performed in our cathedrals, when compared 
with well-regulated performances elsewhere, bears to them about the 
proportion of life and order which an expiring rushlight does to a 
summer’s sun. The higher order of musical composition belonging to 
the Church is now lost sight of. No new efforts by men of command- 
ing talent are perceptible. Nor is this to be wondered at, seeing that 
the choirs have long been reduced below a state in which such compo- 
sitions could be sung with effect. Thus it is, that the choral service of 
the Church presents not one feature in its present mode of performance 
which can interest or affect the well-informed auditor; except so far as 
it may remind him of a grandeur that exists no longer, and of a great 
school of musical composition, which, as far as the Church is concerned, 
seems almost to have passed away. 

‘* The musician cannot but be impressed with the importance of the 
connexion which his art has ever maintained with the ceremonial of 
religion; and the Church must claim his gratitude for the careful and 
systematic nurture and support which, until recent times, it has inva- 
riably received at her hands: and never can it be forgotten by him, 
that the Church school of music is the foundation of every good 
musical education, inasmuch as it affords the means of producing the 
most grand and solemn effects by a process of composition at once the 
simplest and the purest. ‘This simplicity and purity of style result 
from the efforts of ages devoted to the advancement of counterpoint ; 
which advancement was, no doubt, hastened by the but too well- 
founded clamour of the people in religious matters, both here and 
abroad, about the time when music first assumed a finish and perfec- 
tion which might entitle it to the admiration of ‘all time;’ notwith- 
standing the fact that music itself, at the period in remark, became a 
just object of aversion, from its numerous abuses, not the least of which 
was, its being sung invariably to Latin words. 

“ The claims of singers, too, as regards performance, may have had 
weight in exacting from the composer clearness and simplicity in the 
contexture of his score; the discredit attending error in public per- 
formance falling to their door, not his; and the difficulties of that per- 
formance being greatly enhanced by the absence of all instrumental 
accompaniment, as was the frequent case. 

«That the Church has been the originator of all improvement in the 
art of music, and has, from the earliest periods, availed herself of every 
excellence which the advance of time supplied, is demonstrably a fact. 
Specimens in composition by the precentors of early times show that the 
clergy, to whose management the music of Divine worship was confided, 
held the same position in the highest departments of composition which 
Bach, Handel, and other great men have done in recent times. They 
were, in fact, capable not merely of writing up to the standard fur- 
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nished by their predecessors, but of improving upon it, and carrying 
forward the art.” 


We cannot afford space to follow Dr. Wesley through his in- 
teresting sketch of the state of things in our choirs at and after 
the Reformation, including some notice of the provisions’ made 
for the efficient performance of Divine service. It is a curious 
fact, that the musical force at the Chapel Royal in the time of 
King Edward VI., extended to the large number of 114 persons. 
The choir of St. Paul’s, London, it appears, had originally forty- 
two choirmen: it has now six! (p. 35.) Surely there is some 
great fault here, when the great revenues of the chapter of St. 
Paul’s are remembered. How comes it pass that the canons of 
St. Paul’s have been in the receipt of 2,500/. a-year, and have let 
down their choir to one-seventh of its proper number? And how 
comes it that the deans of St. Paul’s have been receiving 4,0000. 
and 5,000/. per annum, and starving their choir? The following 
remarks of Dr. Wesley reflect most painfully on the cathedral 
bodies since the Reformation :— 


** The Chapters had taken the Choir property into their hands at the 
Reformation, and given the Choirs what might have been equivalent, 
but which, from the altered value of money, now forms but a miserable 
pittance. They must also have much reduced the number of lay 
singers. In the old, as well as the new foundations, the Choir Clergy 
were assigned livings by way of compensation, and permitted to neglect 
their daily and statutably-prescribed duty in the Quire. But for 
expedients, the service might have ceased. At Exeter, not long ago, 
the tithes of a parish had to be devoted this way. At St. Paul’s, 
London, the Dean and Chapter apportioned the Choir a share of the 
pence paid by the people for viewing the fabric. St. Paul’s, originally, 
had forty-two Choirmen. It has now six. Six people singing chorus 
in St. Paul’s! The pious founders of Cathedrals never contemplated the 
ludicrous and profane state of things we now witness. Their music, 
like their architecture, was tlie best they could give. Modern Chapters 
cannot be wholly free from blame, for the superiority of the secular 
performances of music over those of Cathedrals, and the Church gene- 
rally, must strike every one. Whilst viewing these matters, the very 
natural reflection must arise, that to confide funds to the clergy, for 
the joint support of religion and something else, must be wrong, because 
religion being of paramount importance, the clergy may, on an emer- 
gency, be tempted to deprive the something else of its due portion for 
the benefit of the object in which they are professionally concerned, and 
with very good motives for so doing.” 


It is to be lamented that such virtual misapplication of funds 
was not pointed along out ago; for we have no doubt that very 
many members of Chapters have not been aware that there has 
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been any deficiency in the amount of their contributions to the 
Choral services; and now we fear that it would be difficult to 
obtain from cathedral property the means of increasing the 
efficiency of choirs, in consequence of the reduced scale of those 
establishments ; but should Cathedral property be increased in 
value by new arrangements, we do think that a portion of it 
might and ought to be applied to make more effectual provision 
for Cathedral service, more especially in such conspicuous positions 
as St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. As it is, we may hear in 
some parish churches and chapels.in London a superior style of 
music, and more carefully and better performed than in the 
Metropolitan Cathedral and the Abbey. We have often felt, in 
leaving these splendid churches after divine service, that if such 
were to be held fair representations of the English Cathedral 
Service, the sooner it were abolished the better. We have been 
shocked by the irreverence, carelessness, and coldness which 
characterized it. At Westminster, however, we believe that there 
has been a marked improvement of late; and we may hope for 
still further improvements where a member of the Society has 
evinced such attainments and such zeal in the cause of sacred 
music, as the Rev, W. H. Cope, whose useful exertions in con- 
nexion with the ‘‘ Parish Choir” are deserving of all possible 
raise. 

, We must not lose sight of Dr. Wesley’s plans for the im- 
provement of our Cathedral Services. His proposal is as 
follows :— 


‘* The number of lay Choirmen in daily attendance should never be 
less than twelve, this being the Jeast number by which the choral ser- 
vice can be properly performed. 

“* To ensure the constant attendance of twelve it would be necessary 
to retain at least three additional voices (one of each kind) to meet the 
frequent deficiencies arising from illness or other unavoidable causes. 
The stipend of the former might be 85/. per annum; of the latter 521. 

*‘ These lay singers should be required to give the degree of attention 
to rehearsals and every other musical duty exacted of all such persons 
at ordinary performances of music, and, like others, they should be 
subject to an early removal in cases of wilful inattention. 

‘Should it not be deemed desirable for them to occupy themselves 
in trade, or other pursuits (and that itis not desirable cannot be a ques- 
tion, their Cathedral duty, if properly followed, being the work of a 
life), the salaries should be higher, and not less than from 100/. to 1501. 
per annum. 

““The election to the office of lay Choirmen should rest with the 
organists or musical conductors of three Cathedrals, namely the one in 
which the vacancy occurs, and the two nearest to it, the Dean and 
Chapter of the former exercising their judgment as to the religious fit- 
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ness of the candidate. In fixing, as is here proposed, the number of 
the lay singers at the minimum number, twelve, it may be added, that 
in any Cathedral town where the musical services of the Cathedral were 
conducted in a meritorious manner, they would undoubtedly enjoy 
great popularity, and enlist the voluntary aid of many competent per- 
sons. An addition of szz such might probably be relied on; and this— 
although inadequate—the requirements of such large buildings as our 
Cathedrals being considered—would be a great advance upon present 
things. 

‘A Musican CoLiece, in connexion with one of the Cathedrals, 
and under the government of its Dean and Chapter, seems indispensably 
necessary for the tuition of lay singers; and, what is more important, 
for the complete education of the higher order of musical officer employed 
as the Organist, Composer, or Director of the Choir. Lay singers for 
Cathedrals are not easily procured; and the above arrangement would 
greatly facilitate the object of providing every Cathedral with the re- 
quired number for its Choir, and for imparting a thorough and complete 
musical education to the musical professors employed by the Church. 
A School of this kind might not be self-supporting, possibly; every 
Cathedral, therefore, should be required to contribute something to its 
maintenance, 

* THE CATHEDRAL ORGANIST should, in every instance, be a professor 
of the highest ability,—a master in the most elevated departments of 
composition,—and efficient in the conducting and superintendence of a 
Choral body. 

“The Art of Music is indeed a different affair to what it was four 
centuries ago. It might not be very rash to assert that it has now 
reached perfection, humanly speaking. Nothing can exceed the fugues 
of Bach, the melody of Mozart, or the orchestral arrangement of Spohr. 
The Science is now the study of one man’s life: and how few attain 
excellence ! 

** To provide each Cathedral with a Professor who should be excellent 
in every department of his art, and who had made the Church school — 
the foundation of all, is a desideratum. In aid of this the College 
would do much. Elections need not, however, be made exclusively 
from thence. Great talent should ever find its market; but in all 
vacancies the elective body might be the seven Professors of the seven 
Cathedrals nearest the vacancy. In this, as in the case of the lay 
singers, there should be given to the clergy a veto in respect to the 
moral and religious fitness of the candidate, and no more. This would 
assuredly be an unexceptionable mode of election ; and, indeed, it were 
useless to endow offices, were not the most unexceptionable means, in all 
cases, adopted for filling them.” 


The salaries suggested for the musical directors of cathedrals 
are from 500/. to 800/. per annum. ‘These salaries may appear 
to be rather large; but we refer the reader to Dr. Wesley’s 
reasons for proposing such incomes, which have much weight, 
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On the whole, we regard the publication of this pamphlet as 
extremely valuable and timely; and we feel assured that all who 
are interested in the important subject to which it refers, will be 
grateful to Dr. Wesley for the amount of information which he 
has placed before them, and for the details of his practical ex- 
perience, 


xi1.—Lectures on the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By 
the Rev. R. L. Corron, D.D., Provost of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Oxford: Vincent. London: Hatchards. 


Tuts volume contains a series of twenty-one Lectures on the 
Lord’s Supper. Its contents cannot, perhaps, be better described 
than in the following extract from the Preface :— 


“The Lectures may admit of some classification. The first is 
introductory. The three next in order pertain to the remembrance of 
Christ. The fifth dwells upon the renewal of the Evangelical Covenant, 
as the medium through which the soul is brought to renewed enjoyment 
of the privileges of the Gospel. The four next comprehend the treat- 
ment of the great subject of the participation of the body and blood of 
Christ. Then follow successively an exposition of the relation in 
which sacrifice stands to the Lord’s Supper, a disquisition on the grant 
of the Holy Spirit in this Sacrament, an explanation of the Communion 
with Christ, and with all united with him, experienced in its celebration, 
and a review of its Eucharistic nature. The moral results of the 
Sacrament‘are then considered in four Lectures. The eighteenth and 
nineteenth speak respectively of the comfort to be found in this heavenly 
feast, and the mode in which it trains and prepares the soul for its 
passage from its temporal to its eternal state. The twentieth Lecture 
suggests to candidates for access to the Lord’s table a plain and _ prac- 
tical mode of ascertaining whether they are worthy of enjoying that high 
privilege. The last Lecture presents a summary view of the whole 
treatise.” 


This extract shows sufficiently the comprehensive nature of 
Dr. Cotton’s work. In doctrinal views he follows Hooker and 
many other of our eminent divines about the time of the Refor- 
mation. The simple and unaffected piety which pervades the 
entire treatise is most edifying and impressive. We are per- 
suaded that even those who may not agree in every point with the 
excellent author of this work, will derive pleasure and improve- 
ment from very much they will find there. 
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xiit.—The Church of our Fathers, as seen in St. Osmund’s Rite for 
the Cathedral of Salisbury: with Dissertations on the Belief and 
Ritual in England before and after thn coming of the Normans. 
By Danie Rock, D.D., Canon of the English Chapter. In 8 
vols. London: Dolman. 


An exceedingly curious antiquarian book, chiefly consisting of 
elaborate disquisitions on the dresses of the clergy, the ornaments 
of the altar and church generally, and enlivened with argu- 
ments in behalf of transubstantiation, purgatory, the worship 
of images, &c. The first two volumes (all we have as yet seen) 
are entirely occupied in preliminary dissertations on all these 
kinds of ritual topics; and we presume that the third 
volume is to comprise the rites of Saint Osmund. The book 
is, of course, controversial; but its author is at least as 
much at home in the discussion of the most minute points of 
ecclesiastical attire, down to the right position of a pin (which in 
one instance is the subject of grave and lengthened discussion), 
as in more serious subjects. He writes with energy and zeal on 
the right cut of the chasuble ; and is powerful about the surplice. 
He dilates with enthusiasm on the rich frontals of ancient times ; 
and other beautiful needlework of our ladies. The work is illus- 
trated by a number of engravings and woodcuts, chiefly copied 
from old MSS., and very well executed. Though we confess that 
we have often been highly amused by our author’s antiquarian 
enthusiasm; and, of course, do not attach much yalue to his 
controversial disquisitions, which are lugged in rather too fre- 
quently, and are more remarkable for bitterness than for argu- 
ment, still we must in candour say, that Dr. Rock has displayed a 
very creditable degree of research, and has produced a very 
curious book, full of motley and various information. 


xiii.—Daniel the Prophet: Reflections on his Life and Character. 
By the Rev. Tuos. Knox, A.B., M.RI.A., Prebendary of 
Tullybracky, &c. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 


An unaffected and pleasing work, comprising a series of lectures 
on those parts of the Book of Daniel, which narrate the life and 
actions of that great prophet. The book is altogether of a devo- 
tional and practical character; and though without pretensions 
to the highest order of literary composition, it is very creditably 
and well executed. 
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xLiv.— An Exposition of the Catechism of the Church of England. 
By the Right Rev. Father in God, Wititam NIicHotson, 
sometime Lord Bishop of Gloucester. A New Edition. Oxford: 
J. H. Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 


Tuts is a cheap and portable reprint of one of our best standard 
works on catechizing, which ought to be in the hands of every 
clergyman. 


xLtv.—A Remembrance of Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, the Burial 
place of the Rev. W. Avams, M.A., dc. London: Long- 
mans. Ryde: Holloway. 


A very interesting and affecting little volume, containing a brief 
sketch of the life of the late Rev. W. Adams, whose beautiful 
and pious allegories have brought instruction and pleasure to so 
many minds. ‘The reflections which are suggested by a visit to 
the burial place of this lamented and excellent clergyman, afford 
ample evidence of affection for the deceased, and of the influence 
of pious and devotional feelings worthy of the occasion. 


xtvi.—The Child’s Book of Ballads. By the Author of “* Hymns 
and Scenes of Childhood,” &c. London: Masters. 


From all we have seen of this collection, we anticipate a great 
treat for our little ones, into whose hands we shall forth- 
with put the volume. It is just what it ought to be, and en- 
riched with woodcuts, too, of smiling and happy children. 


xLvi1.—The Noble Army of Martyrs. By the Rev. SamuEt 
Fox, W.A., F.S.A., Rector of Morley. London: Masters. 


Just the book for circulation amongst children, or for a parochial 
lending-library. Such a book as this is what we want in the 
upper classes of National Schools. The narratives of the suffer- 
ings of the principal martyrs of the first two centuries—Stephen, 
James, Barnabas, Timothy, Polycarp, Ignatius, Clement, Ire- 
neeus, Dionysius, and Justin, are here simply and well told. 


xivili.— Parochial Sermons, preached in a Village Church. By 
the Rev. C. A. Heurtiey, B.D., Rector of Kenny Compton, 
and Hon. Canon of Worcester Cathedral. Oxford: J. H. 
Parker; and 377, Strand, London. ; 


Tue reputation of the respected author of these Sermons as a 
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sound divine and an excellent parish priest, will doubtless draw 
attention to the volume now before us, which for plain and prac- 
tical piety, good sense, and devotional feeling, may be placed 
high amongst works of its class. It is exactly what it professes 
to be—a volume of Parochial Sermons, and adapted to the com- 
prehension of a village congregation. We should be happy to hear 
such sermons every Sunday. 


xLix.—Hlements of Instruction concerning the Church, and the 
Anglican Branch of it; for the use of young persons. By Cur. 
WorpswortrH, D.D., Canon of Westminster, &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 


We are glad to see Dr. Wordsworth’s “‘ Theophilus Anglica- 
nus” reproduced in this little volume, in which the text of that 
excellent work is retained, but all the learned annotations and 
quotations are omitted. In its present shape it is calculated to 
to be of great use for circulation amongst young persons. 


L.—Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. By 
Moses Stuart, Professor. of Sacred Lnterature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts. Edited by the Rev. 
PETER Lorimer, &c. Edinburgh: Clark. 


Tuis work by Mr. Moses Stuart is intended as a reply to the 
attacks of a Mr. Norton—a Unitarian teacher in America—on 
the Old Testament. Mr. Stuart is one of that class who have 
been for a series of years cultivating a taste for German theology, 
and he now finds that there are persons who will not employ the 
writings and arguments of Germans exactly in the way which he 
himself approves—that is, they will not retain their belief in the 
inspiration of Scripture, and merely make use of German criticism 
in its interpretation ; but, having acquired a taste for such studies, 
they will carry the spirit of criticism to the full length which it has 
attained in Germany, and deny the obligation of Holy Scripture 
altogether, and the facts of Revelation. Mr. Stuart, having been 
all his life long engaged in cultivating this taste for an infidel 
theology, now finds, at the close of his days, that it has actually 
opened the door to Infidelity ; and he now calls on those who 
have been protesting against the introduction of such studies, to 
come forward and contend with the enemies of Revelation, to 
whom he, and such as he, have given influence. We do not 
think that such a call comes well from persons who have been 
assiduous in creating the evil which they now deplore. Mr. Stuart, 
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has, however, done his duty ably and well in his reply to Mr. 
Norton in the volume before us; and we heartily wish success 
to his labours. 


L1.—Pour Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By W. H. Mitzi, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, &e. 
Cambridge: Deightons. 


We know no writer of the present day who can be compared to 
Dr. Mill for the solidity and thoughtfulness of his compositions. 
There is about them a weight and gravity of expression, a 
maturity of conception, and a range of scholarship which reminds 
us rather of the elder worthies of the Church than of men in these 
our degenerate days. ‘The Sermons before us are, 1. on the rela- 
tions of the Temporal and Spiritual Power; 2. on the Divine 
Injunction to hold fast that which we have; 3. on the Divine In- 
junction to transmit what we have received; 4. on the Divine 
Injunction to enquire after the old paths, and adhere to them. 
These subjects, treated as Dr. Mill has treated them, are exactly 
those which it is of most importance to keep before the mind, in 
the present time, when an insane thirst for novelty of doctrine is 
pervading all classes, and when the powers of this world are 
endeavouring to gain dominion over the heritage of the Lord, and 
to make it the instrument of their irreligious policy. 

The following remarks, in correction of prevalent errors, are 
most valuable :— 


‘** If from the passions of individual princes, or from the looseness of 
popular judgment, we have recourse to the declarations of our Church, 
on the judgment of her best divines and expositors, we shall find the 
royal supremacy asserted among us to be no new creation of our Eighth 
Henry ; but the resumption, on the part of our kings, of what was 
asserted as an integral portion of the ancient rights of their sovereignty ; 
but which the process of things in the medizeval times had caused to be 
gradually transferred from them to the Papacy. Nothing can be more 
explicit than the declaration of Elizabeth (whom none will suspect of 
an inclination to understate or to weaken the royal pretensions in such 
matters), when, referring to statements then studiously put forth both 
from the Papal and the Puritan side, she protested, in one of her in- 
junctions on Church matters, that neither herself, nor her father and 
brother, who preceded her in the claim, had challenged or intended to 
challenge any other authority than what ‘is, and was, of ancient times,’ 
due to the imperial crown of the realm; that is, under God, to have 
the sovereignty and rule over all manner of persons born within these 
her realms, dominions, and countries, of whatsoever estate, either eccle- 
siastical or temporal, soever they be, so as no other foreign powers shall 
or ought to have any superiority over them.’ ’—pp. 16, 17, 
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It is curious to contrast these claims of the Sovereigns of Eng- 
land in those days, with the present recognition by the State of the 
full jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff over a portion of the people 
of this country ; and the acquiescence of the Sovereign in the 
open denial by that class, and by all the Dissenters, of that very 
supremacy in religious matters, on which alone the authority of 
the State over the Church of England is defensible. If, as the 
State now admits, it has not by Divine right any supremacy over 
the people of this land, on what ground does it claim supremacy 
over the Church of England? It seems to us, we confess, that 
the present position of the State, with regard to all sects, reduces 
its rights over the Church of England to depend merely on Acts 
of Parliament, which might be repealed. The State, by its sys- 
tem of indifferentism, has cut away the only principle on which 
its authority over the Church can be preserved. 

The following remarks of Dr. Mill, on the heresies of the 
Bunsen and Arnold school, in regard to the Christian ministry, 
are very well timed :— 


‘* There are those, and of far higher note, by whom, in order to re- 
move all obstructions to the imagined lay-polity and canons of an 
imagined Church of the future, the whole Church of the past, from the 
Ante-Nicene to the medizeval and later, is set aside as a mere ‘ clergy- 
church.’ Strange accusation to prefer against that society in which the 
very highest distinctions of sanctity,—both with and without that inex- 
pressible dignity which the name of confessor, and still more of martyr, 
confers,—have been in every age assigned to lay persons indifferently 
with clergy: to persons of every rank, or profession, or sex, who have 
signally honoured God in their generation, and contributed by their 
example, often more powerful than any precept, to diffuse and extend 
the grace and power of Christ’s religion in the world! Most clear and 
evident is it, that whether there were or were not an excess in the 
eminency assigned to the clergy, the only kind of distinction which was 
accounted theirs by the ancient Church,—the only one which such a 
name as this can be reasonably regarded as impugning,—is that of 
being the exclusively appointed stewards and dispensers of the grace 
annexed to the positive ordinances of Christ’s religion, and that unless 
it be rational and just to speak of all past civil governments in the 
world as ‘ Magistrate States,’ as it were in opposition to States com- 
posed of all orders,—then, and then only, can it be just or rational to 
denounce the Church of the earliest, or even the middle ages, as a 
‘clergy-church.’”—pp. 111, 112. 


We could wish that space permitted us to continue our extracts 
from this volume, which will enhance the justly-deserved reputa- 
tion of its distinguished author. 
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Lit.—The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and 
Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire. By the Rev. 
J.S. M. Anperson, W.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
dc. Vol. II. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. Anperson’s History of the Colonial Churches, of which the 
second volume now lies before us, is characterized by a pains- 
taking accuracy, and a fulness of detail, which must ensure for it 
a permanent place in our literature. The history of religion in 
the Colonies comprised in this volume extends from the begin- 
ning of the reign. of Charles I., to the end of the reign of King 
William III., and ranges from Hudson’s Bay to the Levant, and 
from the Levant to Hindostan. It comprises such outlines of 
the contemporary history of the Church of England, as are essen- 
tial to the full comprehension of the position of the colonial 
Churches. In a brief notice like this, it is impossible to present 
even an outline of the extended range over which Mr. Anderson 
takes his reader; but we highly appreciate his labours in this 
very interesting field; and we are happy to think that his re- 
searches will rescue from oblivion many facts with regard to the 
early history of religious communities, which are each year in- 
creasing in importance. 


Lil1.— The Reformers of the Anglican Church, and Mr. Macaulay's 
History of England. By %. C. Hartneton, A.M., Chancellor 
of the Cathedral Church of Exeter. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue Church is greatly indebted to Chancellor Harington for his 
exposure of the inaccuracy and gross unfairness of Macaulay 
in his dealing with the history of the English Church. His 
onslaught is, in our opinion, most triumphant, and with other 
criticisms of the same tendency, will, we trust, have the effect of 
neutralizing the poisonous qualities of Mr. Macaulay’s very able 
book. A more brilliant work we have never perused ; but its 
infidelities, and its monstrous unfairness, must exclude it from 
perusal in the families of churchmen except in the character of 
aromance. We heartily thank Mr. Harington for his able ex- 
ecution of the very necessary work of dissecting Mr. Macaulay’s 
History, and showing his enmity to the Church of England. 


Li11.—Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg, and History of 
Prussia, during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By 
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Leorotp Ranke. Translated from the German by Sir ALEX. 
and Lavy Durr Gorpon. In3 vols. London: Murray. 


Tue work before us is of far too much importance to attempt 
more than a passing notice of it in this place. Although the 
work is a history of the Prussian power in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it is preceded by an introductory account of 
the rise of the house of Brandenburg ; and it is carried down to 
the latter years of the reign of Frederick the Great. We hope to 
have an opportunity hereafter for a more extended notice of the 
contents of this work. 


Lv.— Wales: the Language, Social Condition, Moral Character, 
and Religious Opinions of the People, considered in their relation 
to Education, &c. By Str Tuomas Puituirs. London: 
J. W. Parker. . 


Tue bulky and elaborate volume before us is designed chiefly to 
point out the injustice of certain allegations which have been 
made against the lower classes in Wales by recent inquirers, and 
to detail the present state and condition of the population, with a 
view to the more successful application of educational exertions. 
Sir T. Phillips remarks with justice on the impropriety of appoint 
ing bishops and clergy in Wales who are unacquainted with the 
Welsh language; and he points out the injustice of general 
accusations of immorality against the dissenters of Wales. 


Lv1.—An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles by the Reformers. 
By the Rev. Tuomas R. Jones, Incumbent of St. Mary’s Wel- 
brook, Yorkshire. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Mr. Jones has employed great care and diligence in perusing 
the works of Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, Hooper, Jewell, Philpot, 
Pilkington, Coverdale, Becon, Bradford, Sandys, Grindal, Whit- 
gift, &c., and has made extracts from them bearing on the 
Articles. We have no doubt that his exertions will be enten- 
sively appreciated. 


Lvu1.—A Oontinuous Outline of Sacred History: intended as a 
help to the Study of the Scriptures. By the Rev. W. SLoanE 
Evans, B.A. (Soc. Com.) Trinity College, Cambridge, te. 
London: Masters. 


Ts volume contains an outline of the Bible, 7. ¢. the contents of 


each chapter are stated. We have no doubt that such a series of 
1i2 
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memoranda were useful to the author in his studies, but we do not 
distinctly see how they are to be made useful to others. 


Lvitt.— Baptism, with Reference to its Import and Modes. By 
Epwarb Brercuer, D.D. New York: John Wiley, and 13, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


Tuts appears to be a learned and argumentative treatise, in which 
the author refutes the opinions of the Baptists, and contends that 
the meaning of the word Barrigw is to “purify” and not to 
“immerse.” 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a number of works which 
our limits forbid us to notice at present, except by their 
titles. Amongst these we may mention, Maitland’s Essays on 
subjects connected with the Reformation in England, Cureton’s 
Corpus Ignatianum, the Songs of Israel, by one of the Laity, 
Aitcheson’s Strictures on the Duke of Argyll’s Essay, Ford’s 
Gospel of St. Mark, Kidd on the Thirty-Nine Articles, Hand- 
Book of Ancient Geography and History by Piitz, Fraser on 
Holy Confirmation, Lowe’s Sermon on the Doom of Murder, 
Lyon’s Letters on the Duke of Argyll’s Work, Ross’s Letters on 
Diocesan Theological Colleges, Oakeley on the Teaching of the 
Catholic Church, and others, which we are obliged for the present 
to leave unnoticed. 


Foreign and Colontal Entellterernce. 


Avustratia.—Educational Grants at Sydney.—From a statement in 
the Sydney Government Gazette, it appears that the sum voted by the 
Legislative Council for the support of schools in Sydney district, during 
the year 1848, was distributed as follows :—Church of England schools, 
4120/.; Presbyterian, 1900/.; Wesleyan Methodist, 570/.; Roman 
Catholic, 1860/. Total, 84501. 


Borneo.—Prospects of the Mission.—An interesting account of the 
state of the Mission sent a year ago to Borneo, appears in the Colonial 
Church Chronicle. The principal difficulty against which the Mission 
has to contend is the Mohammedan population, consisting partly of 
Malays, who are described as greatly superior to the natives in intelli- 
gence, education, and moral habits, and partly of English emigrants who 
have embraced Mohammedanism, and that, it is stated, in hundreds of 
instances. The present prospects of the Mission are thus described :— 

‘* Among the Kyans, Dyaks, and other native tribes, there is, already 
opened to us, a much larger sphere of action than I imagined was the 
case on my first arrival here. On this river alone we have thirty-three 
tribes (each tribe varying in number from thirty to two hundred fami- 
lies) of tributary Dyaks, the nearest tribes being a good day’s journey 
distant ; who, now they are obliged to live at peace with each other, 
are rapidly increasing in numbers and improving in condition; besides 
these, the people of the Samarahan, the Sadong, and the Serekei rivers, 
are now under the control and protection of this Government (Sadong 
and Serekei are much larger rivers than this), but I have not been able 
to ascertain the numbers of their tribes; they are, however, numerous 
and quite accessible to Missionary efforts. Next spring, when it is 
expected that the Sarebus and Sakarran rivers, inhabited by swarms of 
piratical Dyaks, will be thrown open and brought perfectly under our 
control by means of a powerful expedition, which the Rajah and Captain 
Keppel have planned against them, these two rivers, together with the 
Serekei, will form a high road into the very interior of Borneo, and 
traverse the regions inhabited by the Kyans: who, from the little I 
have seen and heard of them, seem to be more civilized than our hill 
Dyaks, and are a brave and intelligent people, far more numerous than 
the Dyaks, and are to be estimated by tens and hundreds of thousands. 
They are, T am told, very anxious to have communication with us, and 
desirous of acquiring knowledge from the Orang Putih (while people). 

‘For these reasons, and on account of the Dyak language of which 
the various tribes speak different dialects, which it will be necessary for 
any one who would teach them to learn (their knowledge of Malay 
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being very limited), it will appear how necessary it is that our strength 
should be increased for the effectual working of the Mission. We want 
at first several devoted young single men, Clergymen or Catechists, to 
place at different stations among the larger tribes, where they can asso- 
ciate with them and learn their dialect, and then instruct them in some 
of the useful arts, at the same time that they impart religious know- 
ledge; for the Dyak, in common with other savages, will always value 
his teacher’s instruction the more, and have more faith in him, when he 
finds that it adds to his present comfort, while it opens to his view a 
glorious and happy future. It would only be necessary for these men 
to remain at the stations for about eight months in the year, for at the 
rice-growing seasons the Dyaks leave their towns and villages for their 
paddy-grounds, which are scattered all over their respective territories ; 
during these seasons it would be advantageous for them to return to the 
Mission House at Kuching, and assist their brethren here in the schools 
and ministrations of the Church, leading a kind of collegiate life with 
leisure and opportunity for study, which they would never have while 
residing among the inquisitive natives. There would not be the 
smallest difficulty in placing such labourers at once; all the Orang 
Kayas, head or rich men of the tribes I have spoken to, would gladly 
receive them ; the Orang Kaya of Lundu, our most civilized and in- 
fluential tribe, was most earnest in his request to me that a teacher 
should be sent to his people, and promised to build him a house and do 
all he could to assist him, and this should certainly be the first station 
occupied, as the tribe is fast Malayizing in dress, manners, and even, in 
some instances, religion. It would also be highly desirable that, in 
addition to these Dyak teachers, the Mission should be strengthened 
with another efficient Clergyman, in full orders, who would either assist 
the head of the Mission in visiting several stations, or take his place at 
Kuching when he should be absent on such journeys. This or some 
similar plan could be carried out at a very moderate expense, if single 
men were employed, as they live better with 80/. or 100/. a year than 
married men could do on 300/., owing to the great expense an establish- 
ment of servants, &c., necessary for a family, involves; but unless some 
such measure be adopted, and that speedily, the objects of the Mission, 
as regards the native tribes, cannot be accomplished, and it will become 
more and more difficult to do so every year, as Mahomedanism gains 
ground among them.” 


Canava.—Proposed Secularization of King’s College, Toronto.—A 
Bill has been introduced into the Canadian Legislature, which repeals 
the Royal Charter of Incorporation granted to Toronto College, and 
“substitutes in the place of that foundation, a provincial University 
from which all religious teaching and discipline is expressly excluded. 
Against this measure, so vitally affecting the interests of the Church in 
Canada, the Bishop of Toronto has presented the following petition :— 

“To the Honourable the Legislative Assembly of Canada. 
“The Petition of Jonn, by Divine Permission, BisHop oF Toronto, 
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“Most respectfully sheweth :— 

** That a Bill has been introduced for the adoption of your Honour- 
able House, entitled ‘ An Act to amend the Charter of the University 
established at Toronto by His late Majesty King George the Fourth; 
to provide for the more satisfactory Government of the said University ; 
and for other purposes connected with the same, and with the College 
and Grammar School, forming an appendage thereof.’ 

‘*That this Bill contains enactments which are, in the humble 
opinion of your Memorialist, of the most blighting character, and by no 
means in accordance with the title; for instead of being confined to 
some modification of the Government, they go to deprive King’s 
College of all the privileges conferred upon it by its Royal Charter, and 
apply the endowment granted for its support by the Crown to the esta- 
blishment of an institution wholly different, to be created by the passing 
of this bill. : 

‘*That King’s College, thus sought to be destroyed with the avowed 
intention of taking for other purposes the property and estates which it 
holds under a Royal grant, has been for six years in successful operation 
under its Charter,—that it is legally incorporated by Letters Patent, 
under the Great Seal of England,—that no ground of forfeiture has 
been shewn, such as might subject a Corporation upon a proper legal 
proceeding to the loss of its privileges, nor is it even pretended to be in 
fault; but it is assumed that your Honourable House is at liberty to 
deal at your pleasure with the Constitution and property of King’s 
College, as if neither the Corporation nor the one-fourth at least of the 
inhabitants of Upper Canada, interested in the objects it was intended 
to promote, had any rights under it to claim or protect. 

‘“That your Petitioner has observed with extreme regret that this 
measure has been introduced into your Honourable House with the 
sanction of the Colonial Government, but your Petitioner will not yet 
abandon the hope that they will not persevere in urging enactments to 
which he believes a large majority of the population of Upper Canada 
are in principle opposed, and which they not only consider unwise, but 
would feel to be unjust. 

‘* That the pretences upon which some persons profess to rely for 
justifying such an interference with corporate privileges and vested 
rights, which is in its nature and degree unprecedented, are wholly 
groundless, and can be in the plainest manner disproved by the public 
official acts and communications of the Imperial and Colonial Govern- 
ments; that the power wholly to subvert a Royal Charter granted 
for such a purpose, and to take from a Corporation its property, in 
the absence of any alleged abuse, has never been assumed by the 
Imperial Parliament, and that the exercise of such a power by the 
Colonial Legislature, in this instance, would be inconsistent with that 
measure of protection which similar institutions, founded in British 
Colonies by the same authority, have received from the ruling Rovers 
even after the countries in which they were founded had become foreign 
to the British Crown. That it is entirely without reason that the 
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despatches of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to a former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Upper Canada (of the 2nd November, 1831, and 
17th June, 1835), have been advanced as a foundation for this farther 
interference with King’s College, because, since those despatches were 
written, the College has been placed, and is now actually conducted, on 
the very footing which His late Majesty was pleased to recommend in 
his Royal communication of 2nd November, J831, in which his Majesty 
stipulated in the most earnest terms for the permanent establishment in 
the College of a Professor of Divinity, upon a secure footing, of the 
Church of England, declaring it to be a matter of great importance to 
those of his Majesty’s subjects in Upper Canada, who belong to the 
Church of England; and that his Majesty, as head of that Church, 
could not be insensible to the duty which belonged to him of protecting 
it in all parts of his dominions. 

‘The scheme embodied in the Bill introduced to your Honourable 
House is cumbersome, expensive, and unwieldy, and has never yet been 
tried in any part of the world, and must in practice create jealousies and 
distrust, and destroy every thing like harmony in the working of the 
Institution. 

‘** Your Petitioner farther represents that the leading feature of the 
Bill is the express exclusion of all religious instruction and worship, 
and so jealous do its whole tone and provisions appear on this important 
point, that they admit not of the slightest reference to this, the basis of 
all true education, and even proscribe Clergymen or Ecclesiastics from 
any share in its government. And thus the men best qualified to gain 
a living influence over the hearts and minds of the youth, are prevented 
from communicating with them on the most important of all subjects. 

“That such an utter interdiction of every thing religious as this bill 
seeks to establish by legislative enactment, is without precedent among 
Christian nations, and can never be submitted to by men really serious and 
in earnest. An institution which drives away all those who, from their 
living faith, warmth of disposition, and sincerity of purpose, are best 
qualified to train the young to all that is pure, lovely, and sublime in 
religion, and noble in science, must become the abhorrence of Christian 
parents, who can look upon it in no other light than as an Infidel College, 
dead to all sense of religious truth, and unworthy of the blessing of 
Heaven. 

‘That this Bill in its enactment not only exhibits a striking opposition 
to religious truth, but also implies peculiar enmity to the United Church 
of England and Ireland, while at the same time the rights and privileges 
of the colleges of other denominations, which are far more exclusive 
than the Charter of King’s College has ever been, are scrupulously 
maintained. 

“Your Petitioner farther submits that should this measure become 
law, the noble endowment granted by our late Sovereign for the support 
of King’s College, will be wasted in the vain attempt to sustain a Uni- 
versity upon a system which enlightened reason and conscience must 
ever condemn, which is not sanctioned by experience in any age or 
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country, nor, as your Petitioner believes, by the feelings and opinions 
of any considerable number of those (of whatever religious denomination) 
who can best appreciate the objects of a University education, and who 
alone are likely to avail themselves of its advantages for the instruction 
of their children. 

‘‘ That your Petitioner need scarcely declare to your Honourable 
House that the United Church of England and Ireland can have no con- 
nexion with such an institution ; for she is bound by her interpretation 
of Christian truth, as embodied in her articles and formularies, to repu- 
diate and reject a system of education not founded on religious princi- 
ples, and he, therefore, most earnestly entreats your Honourable House 
not to sanction a measure which tends wholly to separate the Members 
of the Church of England from the Provincial University, and to deprive 
their youth of all the advantages of a collegiate education, for which the 
endowment bestowed by the Crown was intended to provide. 

“That your Petitioner would deplore this sacrifice the more, because 
he is aware that while King’s College might be preserved in all its 
integrity, there are most ample means within the power of the Govern- 
ment of endowing Colleges in connexion with other denominations, 
upon principles which they have all shewn themselves to prefer; or 
King’s College might surrender part of its endowment for the support of 
a Medical College, and being restored to the position in which it was 
placed by its original Charter, with such modifications only as would 
separate it entirely from any thing like political influence or agitation, 
might serve, though less efficiently than was at first intended, for the 
Education of the Members of the United Church of England and 
Treland. 

‘Your Petitioner further represents that whatever may be the motive 
for bringing forward this measure, it will not settle the question, but, 
on the contrary, furnish new sources of irritation; for its provisions do 
violence to the plainest constitutional principles, and by indirectly con- 
fining the granting of degrees to the proposed Institution, the Queen is 
restrained in the exercise of one of the most unquestionable preroga- 
tives of her Crown, a prerogative of the Sovereign, as the fountain of 
honour, which has never been meddled with by Parliament, nor has a 
Minister ever been found in England capable of proposing any thing so 
disrespectful to Royalty as what is contemplated by this Bill. 

** Your Petitioner submits that this measure attempts to reverse 
some of the most approved and cherished principles of the present age, 
for it desires to establish a most rigid and oppressive monopoly over 
mind, which of all things ought to be the most free, and to impose on 
the deluded public a mutilated sort of education, far inferior in quality 
and character to what may be easily attained, had we in this Province, 
as in England and Scotland, rival institutions. 

* Your Petitioner farther represents that this Bill attempts to legis- 
late for a very small fraction of the population of Upper Canada, to the 
virtual exclusion of the great majority from a collegiate education—a 
fraction noisy from ignorance, but altogether disqualified from appre- 
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ciating the value of sound knowledge, and which has seldom the means, 
or inclination, to avail itself of the respectable seminaries of in- 
struction. 

‘* That not only will the members of the Church of England be vir- 
tually excluded from all participation in the proposed College, but the 
Roman Catholics also; from the utter proscription of religion, the sub- 
stance and marrow of all education, as is declared in their Petition for 
aid to their College at Kingston, now before your Hon. House. Nor 
is there any good ground for assuming that either the Presbyterians or 
Methodists, or any of the other numerous and respectable denomina- 
tions, will patronize an institution where the name of the Saviour is 
never heard. And those who have Colleges of their own will cling to 
them more closely than ever, for the Government can offer them no- 
thing so valuable as that which they are requested to give up. Their 
Charters place them, in honour, by the side of the British Universities ; 
but were they so regardless of their honour and interests as to listen to 
the invitations of this Bill, they would sink into deserved contempt. 
Fortunately they have no power to make a surrender of such rights 
and privileges, for they are not confined to the officers or trustees of 
their respective colleges, but belong to all their people. Hence your 
Petitioner infers, that if the Methodists and Presbyterians retain the 
power of conferring degrees, the Church of England cannot be long 
deprived of the same privilege. 

‘* Your Petitioner most respectfully submits that the operation of 
this measure reverses the received axiom, that legislation should be for 
the benefit of the greater number. By the last census the population 


of Upper Canada is : : : : . 721,000 
The Church of England, which cannot connect itself with 

the proposed College, gives. : » ik tlivad 
The Church of Rome, ditto ; Pe ER 1 Urs 
The Wesleyan Methodists, who do not require it, having a 

College of their own : ‘ ; 90,363 
The Kirk of Scotland, ditto , : ‘ - 67,900 
Those who will not profit by the proposed College . - 453,721 
Leaving to profit by this measure ; . 267,279 


‘¢ Even this is too much in favour of the measure, for the Scottish 
Free Church, and your Petitioner believes the Congregationalists, dis- 
approve of the principle of excluding religion from education, in which 
case they will soon have Colleges of their own. 


Scottish Free Church : : 4 : » 64,729 
Congregationalists s ° . g avbeih el) oth 
To be farther deducted 2 : 7 ‘ <i ied 


Leaving to profit by the proposed College . ; - 182,178 
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* But even from this must be deducted many denominations who 
disregard universities, and such knowledge as they impart. Hence the 
Bill legislates for less than one-fourth; and as half of these will not use 
the privilege, the legislature will, by passing the measure, sacrifice the 
feelings and interests of the great majority of the inhabitants of Upper 
Canada to a small and clamorous fraction. 

‘Your Petitioner further submits that a still more perfect test of the 
classes which more especially employ colleges and seats of learning, 
would be found by ordering a return of the Students attending such 
Institutions, and of the denomination to which their parents respectively 
belong. This beyond every other argument would show the impolicy 
of this Bill, and the great injustice which it inflicts. 

* Your Petitioner further represents that the argument used by some 
to defend this measure, on the ground that it is similar to that which 
was adopted in the Parent State for the foundation of certain Secular 
Colleges in Ireland, is altogether fallacious, since whatever may be 
thought of the principle there adopted, it did not sacrifice the interests 
of the National Church as this measure does. No class could complain 
of injustice, however much they might deplore the avowed indiffer- 
ence manifested to the Christian religion. But the Bill before your 
Honourable House not only adopts all that is evil in the Irish measure, 
but farther deprives the members of the Church of England of their 
rights and College endowment, and gives to the Bill a revolutionary 
character. 

‘** Your Petitioner begs permission, in all due respect, to request your 
Honourable House to consider how the Government and people of 
England will reason, when they learn that the Legislative Assembly in 
Canada, a great portion being Roman Catholics and Dissenters, gave 
Presbyterians and Methodists Charters establishing colleges, and also 
pecuniary assistance to a considerable amount, while the same legisla- 
tive body not only deprived the Church of England of the Charter of 
King’s College, granted to her by our late Sovereign King George the 
Fourth, but despoiled her of the whole of the endowment, the gift of 
the same Sovereign, and refused to allow her to retain even the smallest 
portion of her own property, to enable her to educate the youth of her 
Communion for the different professions, and the continuance of her 
Ministry, and to supply vacancies continually happening in that 
Ministry, and extend her blessed ordinances to the destitute settle- 
ments of the Province. In fine, from the injustice of this measure, 
which seeks to crush the National Church, and peril her existence, may 
be seen her imminent danger, and that the most cruel of all oppressions, 
that of shackling the mind, and withdrawing the means of acquiring 
a liberal education for their children, is impending upon more than 
one-fourth of the inhabitants of Upper Canada: this, it would appear, 
from no other reason than that they belong to the established Church 
of the empire, which the Sovereign has sworn to maintain inviolate. 

“From all which your Petitioner, with all due respect to your 
Honourable House, enters his most solemn protest in behalf of the 
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Church of England against this Bill, and the provisions thereof, as most 
injurious to her interests, and subversive of her just rights and privi- 
leges—as unconstitutional, and pregnant with future evils both to 
Upper and Lower Canada. 

** All which is most humbly submitted, and your Petitioner, as in 
duty bound, will ever pray. *“Joun Toronto.” 

We regret to add, from intelligence received while these pages have 
been passing through the press, that the third reading of the Bill has 
been carried in the House of Assembly by a majority of 43 against 10. 

Destructian of the Cathedral—A serious calamity has befallen the 
Diocese of Toronto, in the destruction, during the conflagration of the 
7th of April last, of St. James’s Church, used as the Cathedral. It 
was insured to the amount of 8,500/., but there is a debt upon it of 
3,000/, The organ, library, and every thing moveable were rescued. 


Carz.—Increase of the Clergy.—It appears by letters recently re- 
ceived from the Bishop of Capetown, that in the course of a single year 
fourteen additional clergymen and ten additional catechists have been 
appointed in that diocese. Several more are expected from England ; 
and when all those that have been written for shall have arrived, and 
the candidates for orders have been ordained, the number of the clergy 
will be increased from fifteen to forty, that of the catechists from one to 
eight. Efforts for the erection of churches are being made in at least 
twenty different localities. A Collegiate School is about to be com- 
menced, intended to be transformed hereafter into a Theological Col- 
lege, with a Grammar School attached to it. Several addresses, acknow- 
ledging the spiritual benefit bestowed upon the colony by the foundation 
of an episcopal see, have been transmitted to Miss Burdett Coutts. 

Distribution of the Government Grant.—The following are the pro- 
portions in which the Government grant is distributed at the Cape, 
according to an official return :— 


Ministers. Congregation. 


London Missionary Society . = 17 4,640 no salary. 
Foreign ditto ditto “e 29 3,935 no salary. 
Lutheran Church : : i 600 £18 4 

Wesleyans . ; : 5 18 3,680 300 0 0 
Scotch Presbyterians . ° 6 1,350 500 0 0O 
Roman Catholic . . : 2 700 300 0 0 
Dutch Church . : ; 33 9,457 6,950 0 0 
English ditto : ° ° 15 3,009 O20" UN) 


ce mm OS 


121 27,371 £11,088 4 6 


The Wesleyans have presented a memorial to the Governor, in which 
they complain that they are not receiving such a share of the grant, as 
they consider themselves entitled to in proportion to their numbers. 
The Romish Church at the Cape.—In compliance with the request 
of Dr. Devereux, vicar-apostolic of the eastern district of Cape Colony, 
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the cardinal prefect of the propaganda has issued a brief, stating that 
“the Holy Father, in virtue of his prerogative of universal pastor, to 
whom in a special manner belongs the care of all the churches,’’ has 
commanded him to exhort all patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and 
bishops, and all the faithful, that ‘‘ acting in the spirit and under the 
influence of that holy Catholic faith which they prize so highly and 
love so ardently, they would assist the right reverend the bishop 
of Paneas—a missionary full of self-devotedness, and of zeal for the 
diffusion of religion, with such pious alms and offerings as will enable 
them to transplant the faith of Christ into those distant regions.” 


France.—The Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. The Doctrine 
of Development.—The Encyclic of Pius IX., on the subject of the _Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin’, has already been responded to by 
a number of the French Bishops in their mandements. In order to con- 
vey to our readers an idea of the tone in which the subject is treated in 
I’rance, we shall transcribe a passage or two from an article contained 
in the Ami de la Religion, from the pen of the Jesuit Ravignan. 

‘* Mary is, next to God, the most august and the most touching 
object of the faith and piety of Christians. One of the most glorious 
privileges of that faith, that to which the heart seems disposed to give 
the preference over every other privilege, is, albeit certain in the eyes 
of the Catholic populations, still placed in a kind of secondary rank, 
not sharing the infallible dignity of the revealed and defined doctrines 
of the faith. This privilege is celebrated and believed in throughout 
the whole world; it now awaits a solemn definition ; and all the wishes 
of the pastors and the flocks call for that definition. The divine and 
sovereign sanction stamped upon the belief in the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of Mary by the hand of the successor of Peter, would be the 
crowning achievement of the gravest labours of sacred science, an abun- 
dant fountain of joy opened to Christian souls in these days of sadness 
and of horror; an additional act of homage rendered to heaven by the 
earth; a further tribute of praise to the honour of the Mother of God, 
the spotless Virgin. We ask for it, we sue for it, we hope for it; and 
our Fathers in the faith, the bishops, convey the eloquent and lively 
expression of their thoughts on this subject to the very heart of the 
exiled Pontiff.” 

After this burst of rhetoric Father Ravignan proceeds to examine the 
question, whether the promulgation of a new article of the faith be 
admissible ; a question which he answers in the affirmative, upon the 
strength of the following fundamental principles of his Church. 

** The Church has received from her Divine Founder the power of 
defining and fixing for ever, by a sovereign and infallible sanction, the 
dogmas of the faith, the revealed verities. 

‘‘ Of this authority of definition there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
in the mind of any one who bears a Catholic heart in his bosom. 


1 See the Intelligence in our last number, pp. 238—241 of the present volume. 
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** But it is no less indisputable that this Divine power to define the 
faith is subject, from its very institution and its infallible nature, to no 
limits either of time or doctrine. 

“The Christian ages have broken in upon the world like a perpetual 
day without night and without cloud, which infallibility will illuminate to 
the last. No intermission, no eclipse is perceivable here; this sun of 
truth, once risen, knows of no decline and no setting; it shines and 
rules perpetually over the world in all the brightness ofits strength.... 

** Here is a doctrine, the Immaculate Conception of Mary: without 
a doubt it is universally believed in the Church. It has not yet been 
defined as a dogma of the faith ; why should it not be so defined now? 
What is there wanting to the infallible authority for its definition? Is 
it light, or power? Certainly not. And if the whole body of pastors 
supplicate the vicar of Jesus Christ solemnly to proclaim this dogma, 
if the august and venerated Pius [X., deeming the wishes of the Catho- 
lic world in accordance with those of his own heart, and with the in- 
spirations of divine help of which he has the promise, accomplish 
this great act of his reign, which so many pontiffs before him have de- 
sired and prepared, what faithful Catholic would not rejoice with the 
angels in heaven, what man of sense even could object to this majestic 
exercise of the supreme power of definition, which is ever abiding and 
present in the Church till the consummation of all the ages? 

“The Church can therefore, if she sees fit, define the spotless Con- 
ception of Mary, or any other point of revealed faith.” 

In reply to the doubts and fears of ‘‘ timid consciences’ who might 
think this a dangerous stretch of authority on the part of the Church, 
Father Ravignan appeals not only to his own arguments, but to certain 
weighty testimonies :-— 

“‘ Far weightier authorities, our most learned Bishops, among others, 
their lordships the Archbishops of Cambrai and Rheims, and the 
Bishop of Mans, have eloquently determined in what sense a develop- 
ment of the faith, and dogmas newly defined are possible in the 
Church, without any addition to, or alteration of, the primitive deposit of 
revelation. It is well, also, to remember what the illustrious Doctor 
Newman has written, at the moment of his conversion, touching this 
power of expansion and development of the faith. What appears at 
first sight daring in this theological theory, is, when properly under- 
stood, nothing more than a most simple truth which every body must of 
necessity admit.” 


Grermany.—Separation of Church and State.— We have, on a former 
occasion *, drawn attention to the state of utter confusion to which the 
Protestant Communions of Germany have been reduced by the recent 
political events in that country. All that has since transpired being in 
fearful keeping with the picture then presented to our readers, we deem 
it superfluous to enter into any of the details of a kindred nature which 


2 English Review, vol. x. pp. 477—484, 
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have since then accumulated under our hands*, but shall confine our- 
selves to the one great practical question which is at this moment under 
discussion among the Protestants of Prussia, and which, in its further 
progress, will be decisive of the fate of the Protestant establishments, 
not only in Prussia, but indirectly throughout Germany. The twelfth 
article of the Constitution granted by the King in December of last 
year, having made the separation of the Church from the State one of 
the fundamental principles of the new order of things, it became abso- 
lutely necessary to take measures for the reorganization of the Church 
in a manner adapted to her new position. Accordingly, the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs invited the consistories, and the theological facul- 
ties of the different universities, in January last, to report on the steps 
most advisable, in their opinion, to be taken under existing circum- 
stances. The replies to this invitation are both numerous and 
voluminous, and while they are being printed in extenso for official 
use, copious extracts and abstracts, and, in some instances, even 
copies of them, have found their way into the public prints. Mean- 
while, the importance of the questions involved in this inquiry was 
not lost sight of by the rationalistic and democratic party; their 
veteran leader, Uhlich of Magdeburg, who has been reinstated in 
his parochial cure of St. Catherine’s, convened a meeting in that city, 
on the 18th of April last, at which the best mode of bringing about a 
General Representative Assembly of the Church was debated; and 
steps were taken to organize a general movement on the principles 
agreed upon by the meeting. As the proceedings of this body represent 
the extreme democratic and rationalistic view of Church matters, and 
the report of the theological faculty at Berlin, on the contrary, the op- 
posite—conservative, and (in the German sense of the word) orthodox 
side, we shall place the two in juxta-position, beginning with the former, 
as tending to explain and to justify much of what is contained in the 
latter. 

In the first place, it was unanimously affirmed by the meeting at 
Magdeburg, that a General National Representative Assembly of Pro- 
testants should be convened with as little delay as possible. The con- 
vocation of such an assembly requiring, as an indispensable preliminary, 
a law of election, that subject was next taken into consideration; and 
it was agreed that this law must originate with the people themselves, 


3 We must make an exception from this rule in favour of an extract from one 
of the last epistles of John Ronge. After detailing the formation of several new 
congregations, among them one of female German Catholics, presided over by a 
Jewess, the writer proceeds to give the following account of his liturgic reforms :— 
“T have simplified the ritual, or rather I have laid aside the rags and crutches 
derived from the Protestant and Catholic Churches, which are still retained in 
many of our congregations, so as to make the externals of worship tally entirely 
with the theory. In baptism, for instance, I have introduced by way of symbol 
a nosegay, which is handed to the child by the congregation, With a view to give 
to our Church a more national character, confirmation is combined with a popular 
festival, for which several neighbouring congregations assemble together, and at 
which the national colours are publicly delivered to the newly confirmed,” 
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and be drawn up at once, without giving the authorities time to impose 
a law of their own framing. These two points being settled, it was 
further determined, that electors should be chosen, one from every con- 
gregation under five hundred souls, two from every congregation above 
five hundred and below one thousand, and one more for every additional 
thousand; the electors of each district or town to meet together, and 
elect between them one clerical and two lay representatives for the 
General Assembly, which is to act as a constituent assembly, nego- 
tiating the terms of separation from the State on the one hand, and on the 
other hand framing a new ecclesiastical constitution. The next question 
was as to the qualifications which should confer the power of voting, 
and render the party eligible as a Church representative. Here various 
points arose, which were successively disposed of as follows:—The 
voters and the parties to be elected shall be subject to the same qualifi- 
cations. These, as settled by the meeting, are—citizenship and full 
age (twenty-four years); the only religious test, the declaration of the party 
himself that he considers himself a member of the Evangelic Church, 
in the widest acceptation of the term, without distinction of existing 
communions. The proposal to restrict the right of voting, and of repre- 
senting the Church, to communicants was unanimously rejected, on the 
ground that all external tests were objectionable. ‘The question whe- 
ther an unblemished moral character should be required, was, after some 
discussion, likewise decided in the negative, on the ground that it was 
impossible to draw the line of moral disqualification; that an immoral 
character, whom the law could not reach, was, in reality, no better than 
a convicted felon, and that, as the Church does not refuse the Sacrament 
to penitent criminals, it would be inconsistent to draw the line more strictly 
in the matter of Church representatives. The result is that, according 
to the views of the party represented at this meeting, any man who has 
the right-of Prussian citizenship, and has completed his twenty-fourth 
year, be his creed or his moral character what it may, is qualified not 
only to give a vote in the choice of representatives, but to be himself 
elected as a representative of the ‘“‘ Church of the future” in her con- 
stituent assembly, which is to have full and sovereign authority of 
deciding all questions, both of faith and of discipline. 

After this summary of the views of the democratic party of the 
Church, the following report from the theological faculty of Berlin will 
both be better understood and read with greater interest, as an exposi- 
tion of the actual state of religion in Germany. ‘The report sets out 
by stating that many of the questions proposed to the faculty are not 
discussed in it as they related to the mode of convening a constituent 
assembly of the Church ; and the faculty had come to a decidedly nega~ 
tive conclusion upon the preliminary question, whether such an as- 
sembly should be convened at all. The reasons for this conclusion, 
which constitute the most interesting part of the report, are thus 
stated :—‘* Considering the spirit which is abroad, the convocation of a 
general assembly would raise a mighty tempest, unless, indeed, it were 
constituted upon a democratic basis. If it were so constituted, the 
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Church would receive from it the most vital injury. A true represen- 
tation of the Church can only consist of such members as are power- 
fully imbued with her spirit. But how should such real and worthy 
representatives be obtained by the election of a constituency consisting 
of a disorganized multitude, whose relation to the Church is of a purely 
external character? Our Church has possession of rich and precious 
treasures. She has as yet preserved the jewels of pure doctrine and of 
faith in God’s Word. To make the preservation of these treasures 
dependent on the decision of the majority of an assembly constituted 
by universal suffrage, would be a most unjustifiable proceeding. The 
notion of securing the Church’s profession of faith by reserving it, as 
not subject to the cognizance of the general assembly, would soon be 
exploded by the event. The general synod being once recognized as 
the true representation of the Church, it would be impossible to cir- 
cumscribe its powers. It would in that case be subject to no limits, 
except those which arise out of the nature of things; and if it chose 
to overstep those, nothing could arrest the progress of destruction. 
Besides, the Church is not called upon to frame a constitution for her- 
self; she already has a constitution; she is not a chaos, but, however 
great may be her defects, a living organization. This organization 
would be destroyed by the convocation of an assembly chosen by 
universal suffrage. The ecclesiastical authorities would lose all their 
influence, and a process of dissolution would ensue, all the more 
pernicious, since it may with certainty be predicted that the new 
edifice to be substituted, in an age far more expert in pulling 
down than in building up, would not be of a permanent character. 
Our Church is rent by parties, whose antagonistic principles are not 
merely such as have at all times been held in the Church, and are in- 
separable from her very existence, but relate for the most part to the 
substance matter of faith. We cannot but express our earnest desire 
that these antagonistic principles may not lead to external schisms, in 
the hope that the spirit of religion, combined with theological learning, 
inspired by faith, grounded and exclusively dependent on the Word of 
God, may yet at some future time penetrate the masses and reunite the 
discordant elements. But the first condition of such a consummation 
is that no general assembly be convened for the present, and until a 
return to the faith shall have taken place. The only bond which has 
hitherto kept these discordant elements together, is reverence for exist- 
ing institutions. Let these be once shaken to their foundation, let the 
erection of a new edifice be taken in hand, and the Church will be 
scattered to the four winds of heaven... It is wholly impossible for the 
different parties to agree in the construction of the new edifice. 
Those who shal] find themselves in a minority in the Constituent 
Assembly, cannot be expected to do otherwise than _ separate, 
and attempt to form Church communions of their own. Con- 
sidering the prevalence of the spirit of individualism, which would 
in that event exhibit itself in its worst features, the principle 
of separation, once brought into action, would not rest till it had 
VOL. XI.—NO. XXII.— JUNE, 1849. K k 
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produced an universal dissolution, and blown the Church to atoms. In 
the midst of the confusion which would ensue, the property of the 
Church could not be protected from the grasp of avarice. The conse- 
quence of separation would be far more fatal with us than in America, 
where a spirit of national piety counteracts it, and averts extreme mea- 
sures. We are, therefore, constrained to pronounce decidedly against the 
convocation of a constituent assembly, which, of course, implies that we 
are, on the whole, favourable to the preservation of the existing organi- 
zation of the Church. Weare far from regarding this existing organiza- 
tion as the ideal and perfection of a Church; still, despite of its many 
and undeniable defects, we see in it a bulwark against the wild waves 
of revolution, which would certainly burst forth upon the Church like- 
wise, if a reconstruction of her were to be attempted ; a bulwark against 
the agitation of men who have been estranged from the spirit of the 
Church, and who would not be slow to come over from the stage of 
politics, on which they are at present engaged, to that of religion, if the 
latter presented to them free scope and a prospect of success; the 
more so, as they are no doubt aware that they can never hope fully to 
attain even their political aims, without destroying the Church, which 
never can lose sight of her political maxim, ‘‘ Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers.” 

The remainder of this interesting document is occupied with the con- 
sideration of those modifications of the existing organization of the 
Church, which are rendered imperative by recent events, and by the 
present juncture of ecclesiastical affairs. Among the questions discussed 
in this part of the report, is that of the royal supremacy, or, as it is 
called in Germany, the lay-episcopate of the temporal power. The 
faculty itself was divided upon it. Doctors Neander, T'westen, and 
Nitzsch, maintained that the royal supremacy rests entirely upon the 
hypothesis of the state being a Christian and an Evangelic state, and 
that the state having ceased to have any religion, or at least to profess 
any distinctive creed, the supremacy became, zpso facto, extinct; the 
more so as after the democratic changes in the political constitution of 
the country, the supremacy could not even be defended on the lower 
ground of the Prince being personally the protector and benefactor of 
the Church. A contrary opinion, which considers loyalty towards the 
person of the Sovereign as an indispensable ingredient of religion, with 
which it would be extremely dangerous to interfere, was upheld by Dr. 
Hengstenberg, and Dr. Strauss. 

The report recommends the constitution of some form of local and 
congregational Church-government under the existing consistories ; 
and on the question of qualification the principle was laid down by 
unanimous consent, that no one can be admissible to an office in the 
Church, who is not independent in his position, and of unblemished 
moral character, and is moreover an attendant at Church, a com- 
municant, and a professor of the Church’s faith. It was further the 
unanimous opinion of the faculty, that the same qualifications ought to 
be required for the right of voting ; but it was thought by some that in 
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the case of the electors it would be impracticable strictly to enforce them 
in the present condition of the Church. 


Iraty.—Gaela.—The Pope’s Allocution.—On the 20th of April last, 
Pius IX. held a secret consistory at Gaeta, when he delivered an 
Allocution on the present condition of the papal power. This document, 
the extreme length of which precludes us from giving more than 
extracts from its contents, commences with a general retrospect of the 
principal events in the progress of the revolution, down to the time 
when Pius IX., by refusing to proclaim the Republic at Rome, and to 
place himself at the head of the Italian Jeague, incurred the resentment 
of the patriots, and was forced to make his escape from Rome. 
After condemning the Constituent Assembly for having assumed the 
supreme power, and expressing his conviction that by far the greatest 
part both of the Roman people and of the other inhabitants of the Pon- 
tifical States remain constantly attached to him and to the Apostolic 
See, Pius IX. records his solemn protest against the proposed separation 
of the civil sovereignty of Rome from his spiritual authority :— 

“* And in the midst of these our most ardent desires we cannot but 
specially admonish and reprove those who applaud that decree whereby 
the Roman Pontiff has been deprived of all the honour and dignity of 
his civil sovereignty, and maintain it to be conducive to the furtherance 
of the liberty and happiness of the Church herself. But here we openly 
and publicly declare that we say not these things from any lust of 
power, or any love of temporal sovereignty, seeing that our temper and 
disposition is altogether alien from the spirit of domination. Never- 
theless, the duty of our office requires, that in maintaining the civil 
sovereignty of the Apostolic See, we should defend with all our might 
the rights and possessions of the Holy Roman Church, and the liberty 
of the same See, which is intimately connected with the liberty and 
welfare of the whole Church. Assuredly those who, approving the 
aforesaid decree, entertain such false and absurd notions, must be, or 
at least pretend to be, ignorant that it was by the express counsel of 
Divine Providence, that at the division of the Roman Empire into 
several kingdoms and various states, the Roman Pontiff, to whom was 
committed by Christ the Lord the government and care of the whole 
Church, obtained a civil sovereignty ; no doubt for this cause, that for 
the government of the Church and the preservation of her unity, he 
might possess that full freedom which is required for the discharge of 
the office of the Supreme Apostolic Ministry. For it must be evident 
to all, that the people, the nations, and the kingdoms of the faithful, 
could never accord to him an entire confidence and obedience, if they 
saw him subject to the dominion of any prince or government, and de- 
barred from his liberty. The faithful populations and governments would 
never cease strongly to suspect and to fear lest the Pontiff should con- 
form his acts to the will of the prince or government in whose State 
he might be sojourning, and therefore would not hesitate on this pre- 
text, often to oppose themselves to those acts. And, indeed, let the 
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very enemies of the civil sovereignty of the Apostolic See, who now 
rule at Rome—let them say with what confidence and obedience they 
themselves would receive the exhortations, admonitions, mandates, and 
constitutions of the Sovereign Pontiff, if they knew him to be subject 
to the will of some prince or government, especially to some prince 
between whom and the Roman State any protracted warfare might be 
carried on ?”’ 

The Allocution next enlarges on the miserable condition to which 
Rome is reduced, complaining, ‘‘ that the city of Rome, the principal 
See of the Catholic Church, is at present, alas! become a forest full 
of roaring wild beasts, since it is filled with men of all nations, who 
being either apostates or heretics, or teachers of the so-called Communism, 
or Socialism, and animated with satanic hatred against Catholic truth, 
endeavour both by writings and every other means, to inculcate and 
disseminate all kinds of pestilent errors, and to pervert the minds and 
hearts of all, in order that in the very city itself, if that were even 
possible, the sanctity of the Catholic religion, and the unchangeable 
rule of faith may be depraved ?” 

Lastly, after explaining the motives which induced the Pope to 
accept the proffered aid of foreign Powers, for the vindication of 
the civil sovereignty of the Holy See, the Allocution thus concludes :— 

‘* Meanwhile, Venerable Brethren, let us not fail, day and night, 
with constant and devout prayer, to make our suit to God, who is rich 
in mercy, beseeching Him, for the merits of His only begotten Son, to 
deliver His Holy Church, with His Almighty arm, from the violent 
storms by which she is bruised ; and by the illumination of His Divine 
grace, to enlighten the minds of all that are in error, and in the multi- 
tude of His mercy to subdue the hearts of all that are rebellious, to the 
end that, all errors being driven away, and all adversities removed, all 
men may in all places behold and acknowledge the light of justice and 
truth, and agree in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Let us never cease to implore Him, who maketh 
peace on high, and who is our peace, that, utterly putting a stop to all 
the evils wherewith the Christian commonwealth is afflicted, He may 
every where establish the peace and tranquillity so ardently longed for. 
And in order that God may the more readily grant our prayers, let us 
have recourse to our intercessors with Him, and, above all, to the Most 
Holy and Immaculate Virgin Mary, who, being the Mother of God, and 
our Mother, and the Mother of Mercy, finds what She seeks, and can- 
not be disappointed. Let us also implore the intercession of the Blessed 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and of his fellow-Apostle Paul, and of 
all the Saints in heaven, who, being already made the friends of God, 
reign with Him in heaven, that the most merciful Lord, by the inter- 
vention of their merits and prayers, may deliver the faithful from the 
terrors of His wrath, and may evermore protect them, and make them 
joyful with the abundance of His Divine Mercy.” 

Administration of Religious Affairs at Rome.—Father Ventura.—In 
the absence of the Pope, the Triumvirs have taken upon themselves, 
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besides the civil Government of the Republic, the administration of 
religious affairs. They publish decrees regulating the manner of cele- 
brating the different festivals; more particularly they have done so at 
Easter and at Corpus Christi. The canons of St. Peter having refused, 
on the former of these two festivals, to comply with their orders, sub- 
jected themselves to heavy pecuniary penalties. On that occasion 
mass was said by a priest named Spola, at the reserved altar of St. 
Peter’s, at which none but the Pope himself ever officiates. The 
scandal of this proceeding, which ‘‘ good Catholics” regard as a regular 
act of sacrilege, was greatly increased by the fact, that the celebrated 
Father Ventura took part in the ceremony, as did another priest, 
Father Gavazzi. The following extract of a letter from the learned 
Theatine is interesting, as showing the light in which the present 
position of the Pope is viewed by him :— 

** As for the Pope, it is true that at one time I proposed as a means 
of solving the difficulty, to place the Pope at the head of the Republic, 
as its President pro tempore. But a prudent and upright statesman 
must know how to sacrifice his opinion, when he finds it opposed to the 
public wish of the people. Now, in the Roman States the free vote of 
the people has categorically pronounced an absolute separation between 
the spiritual and temporal power; could I then be foolish enough to 
dream of carrying an opinion in opposition to this vote? Some 
months ago the thing was possible; it is so no longer, and must no 
more be thought of. Even those who ought to have wished it, did not 
wish it; so much the worse for them. Henceforward the Clergy must 
renounce all—even the most indirect share in the temporal government 
of the State. Their whole occupation must henceforward be to preach 
to a free people, by word and example, the true doctrine of the Church, 
in order to arrest all erroneous tendencies, and to prevent this great 
movement which shakes and overturns every thing, and which no human 
power can stop, from becoming Protestant or Voltairian, instead of 
being, as it still is, Christian.” 


JERUSALEM.—Consecration of Christ Church.—The following account 
of the Consecration of the English Church at Jerusalem is given by the 
John Bull :—** On Sunday, January 21, being the seventh anniversary of 
the entry of the first Protestant Bishop into the Holy City, the English 
Church erected at Jerusalem was consecrated by the name of Christ 
Church. The two British Consuls, for Jerusalem and Palestine and 
for Jaffa, and the Prussian Consul for Jerusalem, were present. The 
sermon was preached by the Bishop, from Isaiah lvi. 7: ‘ Mine house 
shall be called an house of prayer for all people.’ After the first two 
of the usual Consecration Collects, the Bishop read, instead of the 
last, one composed specially for the occasion ; as follows :— 

*** Blessed be Thy Name, O Lord God of Israel, that it hath pleased 
Thee to dispose the hearts of Thy people all over the world to favour 
Zion, and to erect this house for Thy worship and service. Bless them, 
O Lord, for their regard to Thy honour, and to the good of souls. 
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Bless them for their love to Zion, and for their compassionate care for 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Bless all Thy servants by whose 
common care this tabernacle has been reared among the ruins of Jeru- 
salem; prosper their work, and give success to their endeavour to lead 
the sons and daughters of Abraham to their Redeemer. Bless all those 
that pray for the peace of Jerusalem, and grant, O Lord, that all those, 
for whose good this pious work is intended, may show forth their 
thankfulness by making a right use thereof, to the glory of Thy blessed 
Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

‘The Syrian Bishop, with some Priests and Deacons, attended 
throughout the whole of the solemnity. The former expressed himself 
deeply interested by the service. There were also some Armenian 
Priests present; but the Armenian Patriarch, who had in a manner 
accepted the Bishop’s invitation, did not come, being indisposed. Some 
of the Greek United [Roman] Catholic Priests were also present, but 
none of their dignitaries. 

** The following are the prayers used at the English Church at Jeru- 
salem, for the King of Prussia and for the Sultan :— 

‘** For the King of Prussia and the Royal Family.—‘O Lord God 
Almighty, who hast graciously put it into the heart of His Majesty 
Frederic William, King of Prussia, Thy servant, to favour Thy Church, 
and protect Thy people in this land, vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, to 
replenish him with the Grace of Thy Holy Spirit, that he may always 
incline to Thy will, and walk in Thy way. Endue him plenteously 
with Thy heavenly gifts, grant him in health and wealth long to live, 
protect him against all his enemies, and favour him with wise and 
righteous councillors, that he may reign in righteousness, in Thy fear 
and love, ever confiding in Thy name; and that, finally, after this life, 
he may obtain a crown of eternal glory. Bless her Majesty the Queen, 
and all the Royal Family, with health, peace, and godliness: and lead 
them by Thy Spirit to Thine everlasting kingdom, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

** For the Sultan.—‘ O Lord God Almighty, who rulest over all the 
kingdoms of the nations, in whose hand is power and might, give Thy 
grace and Thy blessing to His Majesty, the ruler of this empire, under 
whose sceptre we are graciously permitted to serve and worship Thee 
in peace and quietness: grant him long to live in happiness, and to 
govern the nations subject to his rule with benignity, wisdom, and 
righteousness. Lead him into the way of peace, that we and all Thy 
people in his vast empire, may continue to lead a quiet and peaceful 
life in all godliness, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’” 


New Zeatanv.—Foundation of a Church Hospital.—The Bishop of 
New Zealand has attached a Hospital to the other foundations of 
St. John’s College. The following are the 


** Rules for the Brethren and Sisters of the Hospital of St. John. 
1, The object of this Association is to provide for the religious 
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instruction, medical care, and general superintendence of the Patients 
in the Hospital, without the expenses usually incurred in the salaries of 
chaplains, surgeons, nurses, and other attendants. 

“2, The general principles upon which this Community is founded 
are contained in the following passages of Scripture, or may be deduced 
from them :— 

** Matt. xxv. 40. Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Mr. 

** Matt. xxii, 39. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

‘* Luke x. 37. Go, and do thou likewise. 

“John xiii, 14. If I then, your Lorp and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. mae ae 

‘* Matt. v.46. If ye love them which love you, what reward have ye ? 
do not even the publicans the same ? 

** Gal. v. 6. Faith which worketh by love. 

*‘ James ii. 17. Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 

**1 John iii. 18. Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth. 

* Luke xvii. 10. When ye shall have done all those things which 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we have done 
that which was our duty to do. 

‘* 3. The Brethren and Sisters of the Hospital of St. John are a 
Community who desire to be enabled, by Divine grace, to carry the 
above Scriptural principles into effect: and who pledge themselves to 
minister, so far as their health will allow them, to all the wants of the 
sick of all classes, without respect of persons, or reservation of service, 
in the hope of excluding all hireling assistance from a work which 
ought, if possible, to be entirely a labour of love. 

‘4, The Brethren and Sisters of St. John are prohibited from 
receiving payment for any services performed in the Hospital, but will be 
entitled to expect for themselves and their families, in cases of sickness, 
the active sympathy and aid of the other members of the Community, 
and the free use of such medical advice, and other comforts, as the 
College can supply. 

“5. Candidates for admission into the Community must be pre- 
sented to the Bishop, and in his presence pledge theinselves to follow 
out (so far as their health and strength will allow them) the course of 
duties which may be assigned to them. 

“6, The duties of the Community are arranged according to day and 
night courses, to secure, as far as possible, the constant presence of 
one superintendent of each sex, to administer food and medicine at the 
hours appointed by the House Surgeon. 

‘“‘7, Those members who reside at a distance from the College will 
be exempt from the duty of personal attendance ; and will be considered 
to discharge their duties sufficiently by regular contributions of meat, 
poultry, eggs, milk, butter, and other necessaries ; or by assistance in 
needlework, washing, and the like. 
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‘8. A tithe of the share of produce and increase accruing to the 
College will be regularly set apart for the maintenance of the Hospital ; 
and the greater part, if not the whole, of the proceeds of the weekly 
Offertory at the College Chapelries ; but, as these sources of supply 
may not be sufficient, the contributions of all friends and neighbours 
will be most thankfully received ; and especially, the stated supplies of 
those who have been enrolled as Brethren of St. John. 

**9, It is a fundamental principle, that all patients, of whatever race, 
station, or religious persuasion, shall receive the same kind and brotherly 
treatment, without distinction of persons. 

*©10, The usual regulations will be enforced against the admission of 
patients afflicted with contagious or infectious disorders; the present 
Hospital not being on a sufficient scale to admit of separate classi- 
fication.” 4 

The Romish Propaganda.—The Tablet, in announcing the arrival in 
London of Dr. Pompallier, the Romish Bishop of New Zealand, from 
Ireland, whence he took with him several priests, who are to accompany 
him on his return to the colony, contains the following statement :— 

“‘ He intends,” says the Popish print, ‘‘ to return to his diocese in the 
course of next month, attended by at least twenty European priests, 
should he be able to procure funds sufficient to defray the expenses of 
their passage. The Society for the Propagation of the Faith has made 
him a considerable grant, and some private individuals have also con- 
tributed towards the expenses of his mission, which, notwithstanding, 
are heavier than he can at present discharge. His Lordship has bap- 
tised with his own hands more than 10,000 persons in his extensive 
diocese.” 


Syr1a.—Ancient Christian Church in the territory of Moab.—A 
party of Americans, who have recently explored the neighbourhood of 
the Dead Sea, have discovered the existence of an ancient Christian 
community at Kerak, the Kirjath-Moab of the Bible. A deputation 
from this body came to salute the travellers, who give the following 
account of their communication with them :— 

“The joy of this people at meeting us was unbounded. They 
caressed us, brought us water and leban, (sour milk,)—all they had,— 
and some of them spent nearly a whole night hunting a wild boar, 
wherewith to regale us. When told that our forms of worship in 
America were different from theirs, they replied, ‘ What matters it? 
Christ died for all. Do you not believe in Him?’ When told that we 
did, they said, ‘Then what are forms before God? He looks to the 
heart. Weare brothers!’ And brothers they continued to call us to 
the last. 

‘“‘ We could not trace their origin, but concluded that they are either 
the descendants of one of the last tribes converted to Christianity, who 
in the fastnesses of the mountains escaped the Mahomedan alternative 
of ‘the Koran or the sword,’ or of the crusaders under the ‘ Christian 
Lord of Kerak.’ They number about 150 families, and live in the 
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town—the only one now left in the once populous country of Moab. 
Within the walls are also the huts of 100 Moslem families, and outside 
are the black tents of the fierce tribe Kera Keyeh, numbering 750 
fighting men. 

‘* These poor Christians are much tyrannized over by their Moslem 
neighbours. Their only place of retreat, when threatened with violence, 
is their little cell of a church, which can scarcely hold twenty families. 
Their account, which in its narration bore the impress of truth, seems 
confirmed by the circumstance that in the centre of their little church 
there is a well, which supplies them with water until their provisions 
are exhausted, or the restless nature of their persecutors takes them 
elsewhere. The object of all their hopes is to build a church sufficiently 
large to hold all their wives and children; for, with all their intole- 
rance, the Moslems respect the house of Him whom they call, ‘ Issa, the 
Prophet of the Christians.’ 

** The foundation, and part of the walls of a church, have been built, 
but the work has been discontinued from the want of means—the 
sirocco and the locusts having swept their harvests for several years. 
They gave me an appeal to their Christian brethren in America, which 
I prefer sending forth in its own simple and touching brevity. I will 
only add that little should be given, and that discreetly, at different 
times, so as not to excite the cupidity of the Moslems. The Board of 
Foreign Missions at New York will doubtless receive what may be 
given, and forward it either to their brethren in Beirut, or to the Angli- 
can Bishop at Jerusalem, for distribution. 

““¢ By God’s favour; may it, God willing, reach America, and be 
presented to our Christian brothers, whose happiness may the Almighty 
God preserve: Amen. 8642. 

*** We are in Kerak a few very poor Christians, and are building a 
church. We beg your excellency to help us in this undertaking, for 
we are very weak. The land has been unproductive, and visited by 
the locusts for the last seven years. The church is delayed in not 
being accomplished for want of funds; for we are few Christians sur- 
rounded by Moslems. This being all that is necessary to write to you, 
Christian brothers in America, we need say no more. 

*¢¢ ABD’ALLAHEN Nanas. (Sheikh.) 
“**Yacos EN Nanas.” 


Turkrey.—The American Mission at Constantinople.—Several of the 
American Bishops have issued Pastorals, calling upon their flocks to 
support the American Episcopal Mission at Constantinople, which 
appears to be in an embarrassed condition, for want of funds. In the 
Pastoral of the Bishop of Rhode Island, the following passage occurs :— 

‘*To allow this Mission to sink under its present embarrassments, 
would be to withdraw from the Oriental Christians one of their chief 
safeguards against the arts and seductions of papal emissaries, and to 
leave them without any specimen of Protestantism, but one which, 
having repudiated the Apostolic discipline, adheres with no tenacity to 
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the orthodox faith ; and whose history in this country gives ground for 
the fear that it will contribute to the propagation of division and error, 
rather than to the restoration of primitive unity and truth. 

“There is no time for delay in this cause. It may be that, before 
intelligence of any special effort to save the Mission can reach him, 
Bishop Southgate, compelled by necessities and sufferings no longer 
endurable, may be on his return home.” 

It appears that the offerings for this Mission during the last year did 
not amount to above half the sum (4000 dollars) originally appropriated 
to it. Bishop Southgate intended to depart for America in the month 
of April. 


Unitep Srates.— Annual Convention of Pennsylvania. — Bishop 
H. U. Onderdonk.—At the Sixty-fifth Convention of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania, held in May last, the following resolutions, relative to 
the case of Bishop Onderdonk, were adopted :— 

‘* Resolved,—That the removal by the House of Bishops of the dis- 
abilities imposed by that body on the Right Rev. Henry U. Onder- 
donk, D.D., would give great satisfaction to the individuals, clerical 
and lay, composing this Convention; and also, it is believed, to many 
others, as well in the Church generally, as in the diocese once under 
his jurisdiction. 

‘* Resolved, moreover,—That while such removal would cheer the 
declining years of a venerable and distinguished servant of the Church, 
it would secure to his many admirable productions their just estimation 
by posterity, and be in accordance with the charity so eloquently por- 
trayed in the teaching, and so consistently exemplified in the conduct, 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles.” 

The resolutions were introduced by the Rev. Dr. Coleman, who was 
listened to with the most profound attention, while he accompanied 
them with the following remarks :— 

** For nearly five years has the venerable prelate who is the subject 
of these resolutions, meekly and silently submitted to the authority of 
the Church. The uncomplaining spirit in which he has borne his suf- 
ferings, and his exemplary life during all this time, are well known to 
many of us; and they have greatly exalted his Christian character in 
the estimation of those who knew him best. I believe the resolutions 
before us speak the sentiments of this whole community, and the dio- 
cese at large; and that their passage by this body will convey the most 
lively satisfaction to every quarter of the Church. The House of 
Bishops will naturally look for some action first on the part of this dio- 
cese; and such an expression of opinion by this Convention cannot 
but have great weight with those who were solemnly charged at their 
consecration, ‘so to minister discipline, that they forget not mercy.’ 

‘* Another reason for my offering these resolutions now is, that life is 
uncertain. I trust that our late Right Rev. Father will be spared for 
many years of further usefulness in the service of the Church; but be- 
fore the House of Bishops shall again assemble, it may please God to 
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take him to Himself; and in that case it will be no small consolation 
to those who now sympathize with him in his distress, to know that 
they, at least, did what they could that his grey hairs should not be 
brought down with sorrow to the grave.” 

During the delivery of these remarks, a deep and solemn silence per- 
vaded the whole Convention; many being affected to tears. The 
resolutions were immediately seconded by several members, and passed 
by a vivd voce vote; there being but two or three negative voices. Dr. 
Coleman then rose, and after humbly thanking God for the remarkable 
unanimity displayed, renewed the offer which he had before made—to 
reconsider the question, if it was desired, that the clergy and lay depu- 
ties might vote as two distinct orders; but the loud ayes from every 
part of the House rendered such a course unnecessary. 

Exclusion of Negro Churches.—At the same Convention of the dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania a petition from St. Thomas (African) Church, 
praying ‘‘ that the eighth revised regulation, which precludes the lay 
delegates from that Church from taking seats in this Convention, be 
rescinded,’ was ordered to be laid upon the table by a majority of 
99 to 50. 

Annual Convention of New Jersey.—Altempted Impeachment of 
Bishop Doane.—At the meeting of this Convention, on Thursday the 
31st of May, a resolution was proposed, on the ground of certain ‘*'seri- 
ous charges impeaching the moral character of the Bishop,” propagated 
by “ public rumour as well as newspaper publications,” for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three clergymen, and three laymen, to ‘‘ make 
such inquiries as shall satisfy them of the innocency of the accused, 
or of the sufficiency or ground for presentment and trial.” After an 
*‘earnest debate” the Bishop, who retained his seat as President of the 
Convention, rose, and, after a few brief observations on the painful po- 
sition in which he was placed, put the resolution, when not a single 
voice, not even that of the proposer, responded by an aye; but, “on the 
contrary,” an unanimous shout of noes plainly indicated the sense of 
the Convention. From what fell from the speakers in the course of the 
debate, it would appear that the charges related to alleged imprudence in 
pecuniary transactions for the promotion of diocesan objects. 

Annual Convention of Virginia.—At the annual Convention of Vir- 
ginia, held at Charlottesville, a new constitution for the Theological 
Seminary was submitted by its trustees for ratification, and adopted. 
The number of students is 25.—On the report of the committee ap- 
pointed in regard to the Presidency of William and Mary College, it 
was resolved that if the Bishop and assistant Bishop, after further con- 
ference with the visitors of William and Mary College, shall be of 
opinion that the interests of religion and literature will be promoted by 
Bishop Johns’ accepting the Presidency of the College, the Convention 
give their consent to such acceptance, his continuance in the same 
being subject to the future advice and action of the Convention.—A 
new code of canons was adopted, with the exception of the canon 
respecting offences for which members of the Church may be repelled 
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from the communion, which was rejected, the number being, clergy, 42 
ayes, 12 noes; laity, 19 ayes, 22 noes. This vote was subsequently 
reconsidered, and the canon laid over to the next Convention. 

Annual Convention of Massachusetts. —The Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church for the diocese of Massachusetts was held on Wednes- 
day the 16th of May. The Bishop's report shows the diocese to be in 
a satisfactory condition. The number of confirmations has greatly in- 
creased, and several new churches have been consecrated, and new 
societies formed. A resolution respecting the increase of the fund for 
the support of the Bishop was indefinitely postponed by a unanimous 
vote. It was announced that the old journals of the diocese, as far 
back as the middle of the last century, had been printed, and were 
ready for distribution. 

Statistics of the Diocese.—The whole number of clergymen in the 
diocese of Pennsylvania is stated at 144; parishes, 124. Of this 
number, three are without edifices, three others are building in connexion 
with other denominations, three have unfinished buildings, and six are 
worshipping in edifices not yet consecrated. The corner-stone of four 
churches has been laid, and five have been consecrated. 

Romish Council at Balttmore.—A National Synod of the Romish 
Church in the United States met at Baltimore on Sunday, the 
6th of May last. There were present on the occasion two archbishops 
and twenty-four bishops, with their theologians and the heads of the 
different religious orders. Among them was the aged Bishop of 
Louisville, who is upwards of eighty years old, and who was one of the 
earliest Romish Missionaries to the United States. 

Among the topics which were to be deliberated upon by this Council, 
is the evangelic letter of the pope, proposing the declaration of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, as a new article of the 
faith. Another subject of considerable importance is the settlement of 
the jurisdiction of the new Metropolitical See of St. Louis. Notwith- 
standing this hierarchal display, however, it appears that popery is 
rather on the decrease in the United States. The Catholic Almanack, 
published in Baltimore, represents no increase in the Roman Catholic 
* dioceses of Baltimore, New Orleans, Louisville, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York, Charleston, Mobile, Detroit, Vincennes, Natchez, Pittsburgh, 
Little Rock, Milwankee, Albany, Galveston, and Buffalo; while in the 
diocese of Cleveland there has been an actual loss of 5000 souls from 
the last year’s computation of 30,000. The total decrease of Roman 
Catholics in the United States during the year, is stated at 109,400; 
their present number at 1,276,300. 
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of deaneries to be so appropriated, 68; 
objections to this plan answered, 69 ; 
want of pastors, 70; Churchmen must 
petition for these objects, 71; the 
reform of discipline, 72; Mr. Wright’s 
pamphlet on Ecclesiastical Synods, 73. 

Civilization of Europe, Protestantism and 
Catholicity compared in their effects on, 
by the Rev. J. Balmez—his admiration 
for the Inquisition, 438; approval of 
insurrections, 439. 

“ Clergy-Church,’ the Bunsen and Ar- 
nold notion of, controverted by Dr. Mill, 
479. 

Coleridge, his opinion on the loss of the 
Convocation, 399. 

Colquhoun, Mr. J. C., his plan of Church 
extension and reform, 52. 

Committee of Council on Education, 94; 
its unconstitutional character pointed 
out by Lord Stanley, 95; and the Bishop 
of London, 96; a revocation of its un- 
limited powers necessary, 97; Lord 
Brougham’s efforts for a general non- 
religious education, 98; vanquished, 99 ; 
regulations for the distribution of the 
grant for educational purposes, 100; 
report from the Lords of the Treasury, 
101; educational efforts of the Church, 
102; Lord Brougham’s Bill to create a 
‘* Department for Public Instruction,’ 
103; and plans for religious instruc- 
tion, 104; the appointment of the 
Committee of Council, 105; institutes 
the normal school, 1063 inspectors 
appointed, 107 ; this latitudinarian 
scheme exposed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, 108; and withdrawn, 109; or 
at least postponed, 110; vigorously op- 
posed in both Houses, 111; address to 
the Crown, and reply, 112; the right 
of inspection claimed, 113; resisted 
by the clergy, 114; amicably arranged, 
115; suspicions of evasions by the 
Council, 116; Lord John Russell’s plan, 
117; which he seeks to carry out, 118; 
pernicious influence of the teachers, 
119; the management clauses, 120 ; 
their regulation of the constitution of 
the Committees, 121 ; their objection- 
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able tenor, 122; their insidious intro- 
duction, 123; remonstrance of the 
National Society, 124; some modifica- 
tion specified by the Council, 125; Mr. 
Denison’s letter to the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, 126; episcopal supervi- 
sion, 127 ; last published negotiations, 
128, 129; aid granted to Romish 
schools, 130; contrary to the sense of 
the Minute of 1839, 131; monstrous 
inconsistency of the Council, 132 ; 
Lord Lansdowne’s explanations, 133 ; 
new Minute made to include Romanists, 
134 ; further evils contemplated, 135 ; 
in the pay of Jesuit teachers, 136; 
limitations to the power of the Council 
needed, 137; and provisions against 
misappropriation of the grants, 138; 
our existence as a Church and Nation 
depends on the decision of these great 
questions, 139. 

Communion of the Anglican with the 
Roman Catholic Church abroad con- 
sidered, 464. 

Convocation, its revival advocated, 399. 

Cope, Rev. W. H., his musical attain- 
ments, 472. 

Cottrell, Mr. C. H., his rationalistic views, 
428. 

Culloden, lines on anniversary of—Charles 
Edward at Versailles, 197. 

Curzon, the Hon. Robert, his visit to the 
monasteries of the Levant, 432; hu- 
morous and entertaining, but not suf- 
ficiently reverent, 433; search for manu- 
scripts in an Egyptian tomb, 434, 


Daniel, Bishop of Winchester, his instruc- 
tions to the missionary St. Boniface, 
420. 

Demoniacal possession, ingenious 
learned dissertation on, 215. 

Development, letters on the doctrine of, by 
Rev. W. Archer Butler, 255. 

Devonport, appeal on behalf of schools 
in, 8 

Dickens, the religious bearing of his pub- 
lications, especially in the ‘* Haunted 
Man,” 206. 

Dressmakers, Report of the Association 
for the aid of, 1; this class surrounded 
by temptations, 2; the duty of the 
Church to preach repentance to them, 
3; men and their victims unequally 
judged by the world, 4; the causes of 
these sins, 5; principally poverty, 6; 
common amongst the orphans reared in 
workhouses, 7; and the families of sea- 
faring men, 8; Mr. Paget’s tale of 
‘The Pageant”’ full of sad facts, 9; 
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causes of such overwork, 10; its sad 
results, 11; fearful overcrowding of the 
dwellings of the poor, 12; emigration 
recommended as a remedy, 13; model- 
lodgings, 14; penitentiaries needed, 15; 
and the preaching of evangelical re- 
pentance, 16; the Rev. J. Armstrong’s 
publication on this subject, 17. 

Dumouriez, General, his conduct de- 
fended from the aspersions of M. de 
Lamartine, 83—86. 


Ecclesiastical Synods, need of, 441. 
“ Evangelical Alliance,’ the objections 
against it, 291. 


Farindon, Rev. Anthony, notice of, 443; 
his sermons, 443, 444. 

Females, Report of London Society for 
Protection of Young, 12. 

Florentine History, by Capt. Napier, R.N., 
18; his objects in writing it, 19; a 
profitable picture of human life, 20; 
a sketch of the history, 20, 21; some 
inaccuracies, 22; origin of Florence, 
23 ; struggles between the popedom and 
the empire, 24; internal history of 
Florence, 25; romantic life in the 
middle ages, 26; tale exemplifying this, 
27; reflections on it, 28; war for the 
sake of a lap-dog, 29; merits of the 
Florentines, 30; progress of arts, 31 ; 
causes contributing to this, 32; enmity 
between Florence and Pisa, 33; siege 
of Pisa, 34; military council held, 35; 
death of Maso degli Albizzi, 36; and 
fall of Florence, 37 ; exhortations of 
Rinaldo, 38; rise of the Medici, 39; 
Cosimo de Medici, 48; succeeded by 
his sons, 41; end of the Medici, 42; 
Girolamo Savonarola, 42; the storming 
of Prato, 43; Clement VII., 44: Ales- 
sandro and Cosimo de Medici, 46 ; 
Leopold the First, 46; his wise mea- 
sure, 47; a true patriot king, 48; he 
and Bishop Ricci reform the Tuscan 
Church, 49; his accession to the im- 
perial throne, 50; Leopold II. and the 
Carbonari, 51. 

Flowers, Mr. Montgomery’s lines on, 
318. 

Free Church of Scotland, its statistics, 294. 

Free Kirk, the, admonished G. Hugh 
Scott, Esq., 221. 

French Revolution of 1789, Lamartine’s 
description of the, 308. 

Friends and Fortune, by Anna H. Drury, 
charming description of an Old Vicar, 
225. 

Fripp, Mr. C. Bowles, fearful facts con- 
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cerning the dwellings of the poor, fur- 
nished by Mr. Bowles, 12. 


Garrick, his reply to Dr. Hill’s Lampoons, 
oii. 

Girondins, history of the, by M.de Lamar- 
tine, 74; its style and effects, 75; the 
fuel of a new revolution, 76; not 
favourable to. the Girondins, 77; their 
share in the death of the king, 78; 
Madame Roland, 79; her husband dis- 
missed from the administration, 80 ; 
her wish to have seen the queen in her 
humiliation, 81; proscription of the 
Girondins, 82; General Dumouriez, 
83; his epitaph, 84; defence of his 
conduct, 85; compared with La Fayette, 
86; Robespierre, 87; his system of 
terrorism, 88; the Guillotine, 89; the 
faults of this history, 90; political and 
religious, 91; blasphemous reasoning, 
92; the worship of reason, 93. 

Greek poetry, introduction of, in Rome, 
275. 

Grey, Earl, his circular on the official 
titles of Romish bishops, 467. 


Hall, Robert, anecdote of, 299. 

Hare, Archdeacon, his Letter to the 
Editor of the English Review, 181; 
its violent, unchristian tone, 182; sub- 
stantiates previous statements, 183; 
unjustifiable publication of Sterling’s 
Life, 184; his reasons for so doing, 
185; attempt to introduce German 
Theological writings, 186; though ac- 
knowledging it undeniable, 187; in- 
consistency of his sayings and doings, 
188; this school seek absolute liberty 
of thought, 189; state of religion in 
Germany, 190; personality of Mr. Hare, 
191; his previous knowledge of Ster- 
ling’s sceptical views, 192, 193; his 
unjustifiable and abusive expressions 
and quotations, 194. 

Heaven, Lines on “ the First Soul in Hea- 
ven,”’ 321. 

Herons, anecdote of, by Mr. A. E. Knox, 
454, 

Hogarth, his Print of ‘‘ The General Elec- 
tion,” 311. 

Horace, Rev. H. H. Milman’s edition of, 
269; some wrong readings, and want of 
notes, 270; engravings and decora- 
tions, 271; the life of Horace, 272; 
lines on his childhood, 273; the son of 
a freedman, 274; Mr. Milman’s ac- 
count of the introduction of Greek 
poetry in Rome, 275; different kinds 
of poetry, 276; .Horace’s appreciation 


and description of Nature, 277; his 
Satires, Epistles, and Odes, 278; his 
versification, and selection of phrases, 
279; difficult to translate, 280; many 
merits of his writings, 281; but their 
evil moral tendency, 282; his better 
knowledge, 283; compared with Ovid 
and Juvenal, 284; the effects of his 
writings, 285. 

Hospital. Rules for the Brethren and 
Sisters of the Church Hospital in New 
Zealand, 500. 


Indian Pandits, Priests, and Missions, 
404; Hindoo Castes, 405; learning of 
the Brahmans, 406; to be met by 
learning in our Missionaries, 407 ; 
paradoxies of Hinduism, 408; on the 
Supreme Being, 409; on Matter, 2d. ; 
on Man’s free will, 410; apparent as- 
sent of Brahmans to Evangelical doc- 
trines, 411; their comprehensive faith, 
412; changes in Brahminical tenets, 
413; from the preaching of Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Christianity, 414; the 
study of Sanscrit recommended, 415; 
at St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 
416; European education for the Na- 
tives useless, 417; Oriental education 
for ourselves, 417; more hope in con- 
verting Brahman bigots than Anglified 
sceptics, 418; examples of St. Paul, 
419; and of all early Missionaries, 
420; difficulties in learning Sanscrit, 
421; review of the defect of our Mis- 
sions, 422; and their cure, 423. 

Ireland, sufferings of the clergy of, 257. 

Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin—extract from the writings of 
Father Ravignan, on the, 491. 

Immaculate Conception of the Virgin— 
Encyclic of Pius IX., on the, 238. 


James, Mr. J. Angell, an Independent, 
his works, 307. 

Justification and Sanctification, the doc- 
trine stated, 220. 


Kay, Mr.J., his opinions of the respective 
effects of Romanism and Protestantism 
on the masses of the people, 386. 

Kirjath- Moab, ancient Christian Commu- 
nity discovered at, 502. 

Knox, Mr. A. E., his Ornithological Ram- 

’ bles in Sussex, 453; visit to Parham 
Heronry, 454; snipe-shooting in Ire- 
land, 455. 


Lady Alice, a Novel—criticism on, 464; 
the question of the communicating of 
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Anglicans with the Roman Catholic 
Church abroad, 464; ‘ultra-High 
Churchism,” all external, 465. 

Lamartine, his description of the French 
Revolution of 1789; 308. 

Lateran, the Fourth General Council of— 
Validity of its Canons demonstrated, 
463. 

Leopold 1, of Tuscany, his wise measures, 
46. 

Leopold II., of Tuscany, anecdote of, 51. 

Liturgies, Nestorian, Mr. Neale’s views 
on, 456. 

Loneliness of the depth of the heart, lines 
on, 321. 

Lord’s Prayer, depths of spiritual teach- 
ing of the, 300. 


Macaulay’s History of England, remarks 
on, 480. 

Malet, Rev. W. W., his interesting ac- 
count of the origin and proceedings of 
the Tithe Redemption Trust, 52. 

Marriage Bill, Mr. Wortley’s, intentions 
of the measure, 159; contrary to the 
Canons of 1603, 160; Table of Prohi- 
bited Degrees compiled, 160, 161; con- 
siders such marriages as forbidden by 
the law of God, 162; the doctrine of 
the Church and the Reformation, 163; 
Romish views on this measure, 164; 
its effects on our people, 165; its ad- 
vocates, 166; amongst the clergy, 167; 
their difficult position, 168; undesired 
by the Church generally, 169; its 
manifold evils, 170; what future re- 
strictions to be expected? 171; Mr. 
Bennett’s proof of Scripture doctrine, 
172; binding on Christians, 173; all 
these Prohibited Degrees are included 
in Leviticus xviil., 174, 1753; even 
that of deceased wife’s sister, 176; the 
decision of the Church of England jus- 
tified, 177; objections of Dissenters, 
178; refuted, 179; appeal to members 
of the Church, 180. 

Mass, Mr. Pagani’s statement of the doc- 
trine of the, contrasted with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, 200. 

Melbourne, Letter from the Bishop of, 
giving an account of his Diocese, 
231. 

Mill, Dr., his Sermons, 478; remarks on 
the Royal Supremacy, 478; on the 
Bunsen and Arnold views of the ‘ Cler- 
gy-Church,” 479. 

Milman’s, Rev. H. H., his edition of 
Horace, 269; account of the progress 
of poetic composition at Rome, 275. 

Ministers of religion engrossed by secular 
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business, familiarly expressed Sermon 
of Dr. Chalmers, 203. 

Missions, remarks on those of the Church 
of England, 404. 

Montgomery, the Rev. Robert, his poem 
of ‘‘ the Christian Life,” 312; criticisms 
on, 313; its occasional obscurity, 314; 
and minor blemishes, 315; suited to 
every thoughtful Christian mind, 315; 
description of the Alps, 316; Lines on 
Flowers, 318; on Childhood, ib.; 
on the longing of the soul for the 
Divine life, 319; on peace and purity 
of the soul, 320; on its loneliness, 
ib.; on “the first Soul in Heaven,” 
321; good wishes for the support of 
the poem, 322. 


Napier, Capt. H. E., his Florentine His- 
tory, 18; good objects in writing it, 
19; its style, 20. 

Newman, Mr., Essay on the Doctrine of 
Development answered by Rev. W. 
Archer Butler, 255. 

New Zealand, Charge of the Bishop of, 
1847—Synodical meetings, Canons, 
Discipline, the Sacraments, &c., 
248. 

Nitzsch, Dr., his system of Christian doc- 
trine, 436; heavy, obscure style, 437; 
his ‘‘ Biblical realism,” 437. 

Noel, Mr. Baptist, his Essay on the Union 
of Church and State, 286; his Radical- 
ism, 287; his ‘“Union considered from 
History,” 288; he holds up the ex- 
ample of France, 289; he asserts that 
the Union is condemned by the Mosaic 
Law, 290; his scheme of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, 291; advances poli- 
tical objections against the Union, 292; 
effects of his theory, 293; the Free 
Church of Scotland his model, 294; his 
notions of patronage, 295; of respon- 
sibility and promotion, 296; his objec- 
tions to the formularies of the Church, 
297; the same objections would apply 
to the Bible, 298; an answer to them, 
299; Baptismal Service compared with 
the Lord’s Prayer, 300; Mr. B. Noel’s 
objections to the Ordination Services, 
301; to the present system of disci- 
pline, 302; his system exposed in an 
imaginary trial, 302—307 ; his theory 
compared with that of Lamartine, 508 ; 
his advice to ministers, 309; sentence 
pronounced on him, 310; justified by 
many precedents, 311; his Letter to 
the Bishop of London, 311. 

Noel, Mr. Baptist; remarks on his Essay, 
by the Hon. R. Cavendish, 3°? 
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Orpheus and Eurydice, Mr. Isaac Wil- 
liams’ lines on, 445. 

Orthodoxy, Mr. Cottrell’s definition of, 
429. 


Paget, Mr., his Tale of “ The Pageant,” 


Peace and Purity of the Soul, Lines on, 
320. 

Peile, Dr.; Letter from Dr. Peile, justi- 
fying himself from the imputation of 
Rationalistic views, 227. 

Penitentiaries, proposals for instituting, 
by the Rev. J. Armstrong, 17. 

Pinacothecae Historicae Specimen; in- 
scription descriptive of James I., Miss 
Sellon, &c., 225. 

Poetry, remarks on different kinds of, 276. 

Popish Education, plans of, 323; Report 
of the “ Catholic’? Poor-School Com- 
mittee, 324; constitution of the Com- 
mittee, 325; control exercised over it 
by the Bishops, 326; regulations for 
Masters, 327; sources for their supply, 
328; introduction of Normal Schools, 
329; at Hastings, 330; questions for 
candidates for these, 33L; Pastoral 
Letters for obtaining collections for 
this object, 332; Mariolatry a promi- 
nent feature of this education, 333; 
distinctly avowed, 334; expected en- 
gine of general ‘‘conversion’’ to Ro- 
manism, 335; Mr. Kay’s remarks on 
the effects of Romanism and Protes- 
tantism on the people, 336; Romish 
Mission in New Zealand, 337; ex- 
pected effects in England, 338; Romish 
position with respect to the Committee 
of Council, 339; as claimants for 
“compensation of previous wrongs,” 
340; and persecutions, 341; offers to 
be accepted only on their own terms, 
342: various demands, 343; overtures 
of the Committee of Council, 344; 
conditions of Building Grants, 345; 
Management Clauses, 346: strictly 
guarded from Government interference, 
347; applications for Government aid, 
348; books to be supplied to the 
Romish Schools, 349; appointment of 
Mr. Marshall, once a clergyman of the 
Church, as their Inspector of Schools, 
350; abuse of the English Review in 
the ‘ Catholic School,” 351; this 
scheme of Popish education smuggled 
into the country, 351; remarks on the 
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conduct of the Committee of Council 
in this matter, 352; a lesson for our 
Church of firm opposition to State 
interference, 353. 

Preaching, remarks on, by the Rev. W. 
A. Butler, 261. 


Reader, Mr. J. E., his Poem of the 
‘Revelations of Life,’’ 449; criticisms 
on, 450; lines on the “ Bird’s-Nest,” 
451. 

Retrospect of past years; Extract from a 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Anderdon, 209. 
Richmond, Rev. Legh, anecdote of, 

299. 

Robespierre, his hateful conduct ex- 
tenuated by Lamartine, 87. 

Romanism, panegyric on, by Mr. Allies, 
210. 

Romish Bishops, Earl Grey’s Circular on 
the Official Title of, 467. 

Royal Supremacy, remarks on, by Dr. 
Mill, 478. 


Salisbury Palace in the time of Bishop 
Jewell, described by a Foreigner, 216. 

Savonarola, Girolamo, his love of freedom, 
42. 

Science, unbelief common in the pursuit 
of, 444, 

Scotland, Free Church of, its statistics, 
294. 

Scriptures, the Holy, Mr. Cottrell’s ra- 
tionalistic views of them, 430. 

Self-delusion as to our state before God, 
Sermon on, 267. 

Seven Tales by Seven Authors, criticisms 
on, 466. 

Snipe-shooting, anecdote of, 455. 

Soul, the—its longing for the Divine life 
—Lines on, 319. 

Sterling, his Life and Remains, by Arch- 
deacon Hare, 183. 


Toronto, Petition of the Bishop against 
the secularization of King’s College, 
484, 


Virgin Mary, the, Romish associations of 
her state, 199. 

Wilberforce, Archdeacon, Extract from his 
Charge for 1848, on the present state 
of Parliament, 400. 

Woodward, Mr., Memoir of the Rev. 
Archer Butler, 255, 
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